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gives a tolerable good colour to cotton. 
ſpecies of madder, called chive · boy a, and chine-hazala, 


rope. On the coaſt of Coromandel it has the name 
ows. wild on the coaſt of Malabar. 
The cultivated kind is imported from Vaour and Tuc- 
corin, but the moſt eſteemed is the Perſian chat called 
alſo dumas. Another plant, called roye de chaye, or 
colour-root, is alſo gathered on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del ; but this, though ſappoſed to be a ſpecies of mad- 
der, is a kind of ga/ium flere albo, which however, 
Another 


is cultivated at Kunder in the neighbourhood of Smyr- 


e na, and ſome other countries of Turkey in Aſia. It 
is more eſteemed than the beſt Zealand madder im- 


5 80 into theſe parts hy the Dutch; and experiments 


have ſhown that it is ſuperior to any other kind as a 


dyeing ingredient. The modern Greeks call this 


kind of madder izari, and the Arabs fonoy. The fine 


Colour of theſe madders, however, are by our author 


attributed co their being dried in the air, and not in 
ſtoves. Another kind of madder is produced in Ca- 
nada, where it is called /yſſa-voxana ; its qualities are 
nearly the ſame with the European kind. | 
The root of madder impregnates water with a dull 
red colour, and ſpirit of wine with a deep bright red. 
This root, when cat by animals 17 75 with their food, 
tinges their urine, and their moſt ſolid bones, of a deep 
red. Wool previouſly boiled in a ſolution of alum and 
tartar, receives from a hot decoction of madder and 


- tartar a very durable but not a very beautiful red co- 


lour. Mr Margraaf (Berlin Mem. 1771), ſhows how 
a very durable lake of a fine red colour, fit for the 


| Purpoſes of painting, may be obtained from madder. 


This proceſs is as follows: Take two ounces of the 


pureſt Roman alum, and dillolve it in three French 


quarts of diſtilled water that has boiled, and in a clean 


glazed pot. Set the pot on the fixe; and when the 


Water begins to boil, withdraw it, and add two oun- 

_ ves of the beſt Dutch madder. Boil the mixture once 
ice; then remove it from the fire, and filter it 
through a double filter of paper not coloured. Let 


the liquor thus filtrated ſtand a night to ſettle, and 


pour off the clear liquor into the glazed pot previouſly 
well cleaned. Make the on hot, and add to it 
gradually a clear ſolution of .. 


till all the madder is precipitated. Filtrate the mix- 


ture; and upon the red precipitate which remains up- 


on the filter pour boiling diſtilled water, till the water 
no longer acquires a ſaline taſte, 
then to be gently dried. No other water, neither rain 
or river water, produces fo d a colour. as that 
which has. been diftilled, and the quantity required of 


this is conliderable, The colour of the above preci- 


pitate is deep; but if two parts of madder be uſed to 
one part of alum, the colour will be ſtil] deeper: ole 
part of madder and four parts of alum produces 2 beau- 


tifal roſe colour. 


- MADEIRAS, a cluſter of iſlands ſituated in the 


Atlantic ocean in W. Long. 169, and between 32“ and 


33” N. Lat.— The largeſt of them, called Madeira, 


from which the reſt take their name, is about 55 


Engliſh miles long, and ro miles broad; and was firſt 
diſcovered on the 2d of July, in the year 1419, by 
1 8 Gonzales Zarco, there being no hiſtorical foun- 
dation for the fabulous report of its diſcovery by one 
Machin an Engliſhman. It is divided into two capi- 
| Vol. X. „„ "RDF ETTIT I I 
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tanias, named Funchal and Maxico, from the towns Madeiras. 
ol thoſe names. The former contains two judicatures,. 


alt of tartar in water, 


The red lake is 
of the rank which they communicate. 
are embodied once a- year, and exerciſed once a month. 
All the military are commanded by the Sergeante Mor 
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viz. Funchal and Calketta; the latter being a town 
with the title of a county, belonging to the family 
of Caſtello Melbor. The ſecond capitania likewiſe 
comprehends two judicatures, viz. Maxico (read Ma. 


. thico) and San Vicente. 


Funchal is the only cidade or city in this iſland, 


Which has alſo ſeven villas or towns; of which there 
are four, Calhetta, Camara de Lobos, Ribeira Barba, 


and Ponta de Sol in the capitania of Funchal, which 
is divided into 26 pariſhes. The other three are in 
the capitania of Maxico, which conliſts of 17 pariſhes ; 
oo towns ate called Maxice, San Ticente, and Sante 
Lu. i 

The governor is at the head of all the civil and 


military departments of this iſland, of Porto-Santa. 


the Salvages, and the Ilhas Deſartas; which laſt only 
contain the temporary huts of ſome fiſhermen, who 
reſort thither in purſuit of their buſineſs. 

The law-department is under the corregidor, who 
is appointed by the king of Portugal, commonly ſent 
from Liſbon, and holds his place during the king's 
pleaſure, All cauſes come to him from interior courts 
by appeal. Each judicature has a ſenate; and a Fuiz 
or judge, whom they chooſe, preſides over them. At 


Funchal he is called 7 da Fora; and in the ab- 
ſence, or after the death of the corregidor, acts as 


his deputy. The foreign merchants ele& their own 
judges, called the Providor, who is at the ſame time 
collector of the King's cuſtoms and revenues, which 


amount in all to about 12,0001. Sterling. Far the 
Fore part of this ſum is applied towards the 


ſalaries of civil and military officers, the pay of troops 


and the maintenance of public buildings. This re. 


venue ariſes, firſt from the tenth of all the produce of 


this iſland belonging to the king, by virtue of his 
office as grand maſter of the order of Chriſt; ſecondly, 
from ten per cent. duties laid on all imports, provi- 


ſions excepted; and laſtly, from the eleven per cent. 
charged on all exports. _ | 

The iſland has but one company of regular ſoldiers 
of 100 men: the reſt of the military force is a mi- 
litia nn of 3000 men, divided into companies, 
each comman 
under him and one enſign, There is no pay given to 
either the private mea or the officers of this militia: 
and yet their places are much ſought after, on account 
Theſe troops 


The governor has wo Capitanos de Sal about him, 
who do duty as aides-de-camp. ; 
The ſecular prieſts on the ifland are about 1200, 


many of whom are employed as private tutors. Since &. 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits, no regulir pablic ſchool 


is to be found here; unleſs we except a ſeminary, 


where a prieſt, appointed for that purpoſe, inſtructs 
and <dacates ten ſtudents at the king's expence. Theſe 


wear a red cloak over the uſual black gowns worn 
by ordinary ſtudents. All thoſe whq intend to go 
into orders, are obliged to qualify chemſelves by 


_ſtndying in the univerſity of Coimbra, lately re- eſta- 


bliſhed in viking There is alſo a dean and chap- 
ter at Madeira, with a biſhop at their head, whoſe 
GN pK 1 N income 


ded by a captain, who has one lieutenant 
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wheat, each containing 24 bufhels ; which amounts 


in common years to 30001, Sterling. Here are Hke- 


wiſe 60 or 70 Franciſcan friars, in four monaſteries, 
one of which is at Funchal. About 300 nuns live on 
the iſland, in four convents, of the order of Merci, 
Sta, Clara, Incarnacao, and Dom Jeſus. Thoſe of 
the laſt mentioned inſtitution may marry Whenever they 


chooſe, and leave their monaſtry. 


In the year 1768, the inhabitants living in the 43 
pariſhes of Madeira, amounted to 63,913, of whom 


there were 31,341 males WO $2e572 females. But 
5 


in that year 5243 perſons died, and no more than 
2198 children were born ; ſo that the number of the 
dead exceeded that of the born by 3045. It is high- 
ly probable that ſome epidemical diſtemper carried off 
ſo diſproportionate a number in that year, as the 
iſland would ſhortly be entirely depopulated if the 
mortality were always equal to this. Another cir- 
cumitance concurs to ſtrengthen this ſuppaſition name- 
ly, the excellence of the climate, The weather is in 
general mild and temperate : in ſummer, the heat 
is very moderate on the higher parts of the iſland, 
whither the better ſort of people retire for that ſeaſon; 
and in the winter the ſuow remains there for ſeveral 
days, whilſt it is never Known to continne above a day 
or two in the lower parts. | TIE 

The common people of this iſland are of a tawney 


colour and well ſhaped ; though they have large feet, 


owing perhaps to the efforts they are obliged to make 
in climbing the craggy paths of this mountainous 
country. Their .taces are oblong, their eyes dark; 
their black hair naturally falls in ringlets, and begins to 
criſp in ſome individuals, which may perhaps be owing 
to intermarriages with negroes ; in general, they are 
hard- featured, but not diſagreeable. Their women 
are too frequently ill-favoured; and want the flarid 
complexion, which, when united to a pleaſing aſſem- 
blage of regular features, gives our northern fair ones 
the ſuperiority over all their ſex. They are ſmill, 
have prominent check-bones, large feet, an ungraceful 
ait, and the colour of the darkeſt brunette. The 
juſt proportion of the body, the fine form of their 
(Yip and their large, lively eyes, ſeem in ſome 
meaſure to compenſate for thoſe defects. The labour- 
ing men, in ſummer, wear linen trowſers, a coarſe 
ſhirt, a large hat, and boots; ſome have a ſhort jacket 
made of cloth, and a long cloak, which they fome- 


times carry over their arm. The women wear a pet» _ 
licoat, and a ſhort corſelet or jacket, cloſely fitting 


their ſhapes, which is a ſimple, and often not an in- 
elegant drels, They have alſo a ſhort, but wide 
cloak; and thoſe that are unmarried tie their hair on 
vering. _ | | 

The country people are exceedingly ſober and fru - 
gal ;their diet in general conſiſting of bread and onions 
or other roots, and little animal-food. However, 
they avoid eating tripe, or any offals, becauſe it is 
proverbially faid of a very poor man, He is reduced 
to eat tripe.” Their common drink is water, or an 
infuſion oi the remaining rind or ſkin of the grape 


the crown of their head, on which they wear no co- 


+» (after it has paiſed through the wine-preſs), which 
Ven fermented acquires ſome tartneſs and acidity, but 


Maries income is conGderably greater than the goyernor's z, camo 
jt conliſts of 110 pipes of wine, and of 30 mays of 
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iſlandis ſo. famous, and which their own hands prepare. 


ſe}dom if eyer regales them. | PP hn 
Their Feen occupation is the planting and ra: 


ling of vines; but as that branch of agriculture re- 
quires little attendance during the greateſt part of the 


year, they naturally incline to idlenefs. The Warm 


of the climate, Which renders great proviſion againft 
the inclemencies of weather unneceflary, and the cafe 
with which the cravings of appetite are ſatisfied, muf 

tend to indolence, wherever the regulations of the 


legiſlature do nor counteraQ it, by endeavonring, with - 


the proſpect of increalting bappineſs, to infuſe the ſpi- 
rit of K þ It ſeems the Portugueſe government 
does not purſue the proper methods againſt this dan- 
gerous lethargy of the ſtate. They have lately order- 
ed the plantation of olive trees here, on ſuch ſpots as 
are too dry and barren to bear vines; but they have 
not thought of giving temporary aſſiſtance to the la- 


„ 


bourers, and have offered no premium by which theſe 


might be induced to conquer their reluctance to inno- 


vations and averſion to labour. 
The vineyards are held only on an annual tenure, 


and the farmer reaps but four-tenths of the produce, 


ſince four other tenths are paid in kind to the owner 
of the land, one tenth to the king, and one to the 
clergy. Such ſmall profits, joined to the thoughts of 


toiling merely for the advantage of others, if improve - 
ments were attempted, entirely preclude the hopes of 


a future increaſe. Oppreſſed as they are, they have 
however preſerved a high degree of cheerfulneſs and 
contentment; their labours are commonly alleviared 
with ſongs, and in the evening they aſſemble from 
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different cottages to dance to the drowſy muſic of a 


guittar. 2 


The inhabitants of the towns are more ill-favoured 


than the country- people, and often pale and lean. 


The men wear French clothes, commonly black,which 


do not ſeem to fit them, and have been in faſhion in 


the polite world about half a century ago. 
ladies are delicate, and have agreeable features: but 
the characteriſtic jealonſy of the men ſtill locks them 


up, and deprives them of a happineſs which the coun» 


try-women, amidſt all their diſtreſſes, enjoy. Man 

of the beiter people are a ſort of petite wobleſſs 
which we would call gentry, whoſe genealogical pride 
makes them anſociable and ignorant, and cauſes a 
ridiculous affeQation of gravity. I he landed proper- 


ty is in the hands of a few ancient families, who live 


at Funchal, and in the various towns on the iſland. 

Madeira conſiſts of one large mou tain, whoſe 
branches riſe every-where from the fea towards the 
centre of the iſland, converging to the ſummit, in the 


midſt of which is a depreſſion or excavation, called the 


Val by the inhabitants, always covered with a freſh. 
and delicate arg The ſton es on the iſland ſeem to 


have been in the fire, are full of holes, and of a black - 
iſh coleur; in ſhort the greater part of them are lava. 
A few of them are of the kind which the Derbyſhire 
miners call duaſione. The foil of the whole iſland is 
a tarras mixed with ſome particles of clay, lime, and 
fand, and has much the dame appearance as ſome 
earths on the iſle of Aſcenſion. From this circum- 
ſtance, and from the excavation of the ſummit of the 
mountain, it is probable that in ſome remote perio 
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bens a volcano! has produced the lava and the ochreous 
| particles, and that the Val was formerly its crater. 
Many brooks and ſmall riyulets deſcend from the 
—__--  fammits in deep chaſms or glens, which ſeparate the 
Various parts of the iſland. The beds of the brooks are 
in ſome places covered with ſtones of all ſizes, carried 
don from the higher parts by the violence of winter - 


rains or floods of melted ſnow. The water is con- 
ducted by wears and channels in the vineyards, where 
each proprietor has the uſe of it for a certain time; 


ſome being allowed to keep à conſtant ſupply of it, 


ſome to uſe it thrice, others twice, and others only 
once a- weck. As the heat of the climate renders this 


ſupply of water to the vineyards abſolutely neceſſary, 
it is not without great expence that a new vineyard 
can be-planted ; fer the maintenance of which, the 
owners muſt purchaſe water at a high price, from 


thoſe who are conſtantly ſupplied, and are thus en- 


ahled to ſpare ſome of it. 


Wherever a level piece of ground can be contrived 
in the higher hills, the natives make plantations of 


eddoes, encloſed by a kind of dike to cauſe a ſtag- 


nation, as that plant ſucceeds beſt in ſwampy ground. 
Its leaves ſerve as food for hogs, and the coun- 


try-people uſe the _ roots for their own nouriſh- 


ES; „ N 

The ſweet potatoe is planted for the ſame par- 
pole, and makes 2 principal article of diet; toge- 
ther with cheſnuts, which grow in extenſive woods, 
on the higher parts of the iſland, where the vine 
will not thrive. Wheat and barley are likewiſe 
ſown, eſpecially in ſpots where the vines are decaying 


thraugh age, or where they are newly planted, But 
the erops do not 


produce above three months proviſi- 
ons; and the inhabitants are therefore obliged to have 
recoutfe to other food, beſides importing conſiderable 


quantities of corn from North America in exchange 
_ for wine. The want of manure, and the inaQtivity 
. of the people, are in ſome meaſure the cauſes. of this 
diſadvantage ; but ſuppoſing huſbandry to be carried 


to its perfection here, they could not raiſe corn ſuffi- 
cient for their conſumption. They make their threſh- 
ing-floors- of a circular form, in a corner of a field, 
which is cleared and beaten ſolid for the purpoſe. 
The ſheaves are laid round about it; and a ſquare 
board, ſtuck full of ſharp flints below, is dragged over 


them by a pair of oxen, the driver getting ou it to 


increaſe its weight. This machine cuts the ſtraw as 
if it had been chopped, and frees the grain from the 
huſk, from which it is afterwards feparated. | 
The great produce of Maderia is the wine, from 
which it has acquired fame and ſupport. Where the 
ſoil, expoſure, and ſupply of water, will admit of it, 
the vine is cultivated. Oue or more walks, ahout a 
ard or two wide, inter ſect cach; vineyard, and are 
iueladed by ſtone- walls Wo feet high. Along theſe 


walks, which are arched over with laths about ſeven 


feet high, they erect wooden pillars at regular dif- 
tances, to ſupport: a lattiee- work ef bamboos, which 
flopes down from both tides of the walk, till it is only 
a foot and à half or two feet high, in which elevation 
it extendsover the whole vineyard. Thevines are in 
this manner ſupported from the ground, and the peo- 

le have room to root ont the weeds which ſpriug up 


between them. In the ſeaſon of the vintage, they 


© ; 


[493 | 
creep under this lattice-work, cut off the grapes Madeiras, 
and lay them into baſkets; (ome bunches of theſe 
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grapes weigh lix pounds and upwards. This method 
of keeping the ground clean and moiſt, and ripening 
the grapes in the ſhade, contributes to give the Ma- 
deira wines that excellent flavour and body for which 
they are remarkable. The owners of vineyards are 
however obliged to allot a certain ſpot of ground for 
the growth of bamboos ; for the lattice work cannot 
be made without them; and it is ſaid ſome vineyards 
lie quite neglected ſor want of this uſeful reed. | 
The wines are not all of equal goodneſs, and con- 
ſequently of different prices. The beſt, made of a 
vine imported from Candia by order of the Infante 
of Portugal, Don Henry, is called Madeira Malmſey, 
a pipe of which cannot. be bought on the ſpot for lets 
than 40 or 42 J. Sterling. It is an exceeding rich 
ſweet wine, and is only made in a{ma} quantity. The 
next fort is a dry wine, ſuch as is exported for the 
London market, at 30 or 311. Sterling the pipe. In- 
ferior ſorts for the Eaſt India, Weſt India, and North 
American markets, ſell at 28, 25, and 201. Sterling 
About 30,000 pipes, upon a mean, are made every 
year, each containing 110 gallons. About 13,000 
pipes of the better forts are exported ; and all the reſt 
is made into brandy for the Brazils, converted into 
vinegar, or conſumed at home. | 

The incloſures of the vineyards eon ſiſt of walls, and 
hedges of prickly pear, pomegranates, myrtles, bram- 
bles, and wild roſes. The gardens produce peaches, 
apricots, quinces, apples, pears, walauts, cheſnuts, 


and many other European fruiis; together with now 


and then ſome tropical plants, ſuch as bananas, goavas, 
aud pine-apples. | „ 
All the common domeſtic animals of Europe are 
likewiſe found at Madeira; and their mutton and 
beef, though ſmall, is very well taſted. Their horſes 
are ſmall, but ſure-footed; and with great agility 
climb the difficult paths, which are the only means of 
communication in the country. They haveno wheel- 
carriages of any kind; but in the town they uſe a fort 
of drays or fledges, formed of two pieces of plank 
Joined by croſs pieces, which make an acute augle be- 
fore; theſe are drawn by oxen, and are uſed to tranſ- 
port caſks of wine, and other heavy goods, to and 
from the warehouſes. | - 
Ihe animals of the feathered tribe, which live wild 
here, are more numerous than the wild quadrupeds; 
there being only the common grey rabit here, as a 
repreſeniative of the laſt-mentioned claſs. Tame birds, 
ſuch as turkies, geeſe, ducks, and hens, are very rare, 
which is perhaps owing to the ſcarcity of corn. 
There are no ſnakes whatſoever in Madeira; but 
all the houſes, vineyards, and gardens, ſwarm with 
lizards. The friars of one of the convents complained 
to Mr Forſter, that theſe vermin deſtroyed the fruit 
in their garden; they had therefore placed a braſs- 
kettle in the ground to catch them, as they are con- 
ſtantly running about in queſt of food. In this man- 
ner they daily caught hundreds, which could not get 
out on account of the ſmooth ſides of the keitle, but 
were forced to periſh. | 
The ſhores of Madeira, and of the - neighbouring 
Salvages and Deſertas, are not without filh ; but as 
they are not in plenty enough far the rigid obſervance. 
. . of 
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in Engliſh bottoms, and ſalted cod from New York 


Madrepora and other American ports, to ſapply the deficiency. 
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MADIAN, (ane. geog.) a town of Arabia Pe- 
træa, near the Arnan ; ſo called from one of the ſons 
of Abraham by Ketura, in ruins in Jerome's time. 
Jerome mentions another Mapzan, or MItDIAN, be- 


 yond Arabia, in the deſart, to the ſouth of the Red 


Sea: and hence Madianæi, and Madianitæi, the peo- 
ple; and Madianea Rego, the county. 

MADNESS, a moſt dreadful kind of delirium, 
without fever. See (the Index ſubjoined to) MED1- 


| MADOX (Dr Iſaac), an ingenious and worthy 
prelate, born of obſcure parents about the year 1696, 
who placed him apprentice to a paſtry-cook ; but not 
reliſhing this employment, and having an inclination 
to learning, he was put to ſchool by ſome friends, and 
completed his ſtudies at Aberdeen. He entered into 
orders; and having the good fortune to be made chap- 
lain to Dr Bradford biſhop of Chicheſter, he married 
his niece, a very ſenſible and worthy lady. From 
this time his preferment may be dated; he was made 
king's Chaplain, clerk of rhe cloſet to queen Caroline, 
and about the year 1736 biſhop of St Aſaph ; from 
wheffice, in 1743, he was tranſlated to Worceſter, He 
was an excellent preacher, and a great promoter of 
public charities ; particularly the Worceſter infirmary, 
and the hoſpital for inoculating the ſmall- pox at Lon- 
don: his ſermon in favour of this latter inſtitution, 
preached in 1752, was mueh admired, and contributed 
greatly io extend the practice of inoculation, He 


publiſhed ſome other ſingle ſermons, and a Defence of 


the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of England, 
in anſwer to Mr Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans.— 
Dr Madox died in 1759. ; 5 
MAD RAS. See St GrorGE: © 2 

MADRE DE Pora, a town and convent of South 
America, in Terra Firma, ſeated on the river Grande. 
It is almoſt as -much reſorted to by pilgrims of Ame- 
rica as Loretto is in Europe ; and the image of the 
Virgin Mary is ſaid to have done many miracles in 
favour of the ſea-faring people. W. Lon. 76. 0. N. Lat. 
11. 0. | | 1 


 MADREPORA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


genus of ſabmarine ſubſtances; the characters of which 


are, That they are almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs, reſem- 


quently of a ſtellar figure. ; 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, this is a genus of litho- 
phyta: The animal that inhabits it is the Meduſa; 
it comprehends 39 ſpecies, According to Donati, 
the madrepora is like the coral as to its hardneſs, 
which is equal to bone or marble ; the colour is white 
when poliſhed ; its ſurface is lightly wrinkled, andthe 


wrinkles ran lengthwiſe of the branches; in the centre 


there is a ſort of cylinder, which is often pierced thro' 
its whole length by two or three holes. From this 
cylinder are detached: about 17 laminæ, which run to 
the circumference in ſtraight lines; and are tranverſe- 
ly interſected by otherlamine, forming many irregular 
cavities; the cellules, which are compoſed of theſe la- 
minæ ranged into a circle, are the habitations of little 
polypes, which are extremely tender animals, generally 


| - HS. 
of Lent, pickled herrings are brought from Gottenburg 


tranſparent, and variegated with beautiful colours. 
M. de Peyilonel obſerves, that thoſe writers who only 
conſidered the figures of ſubmarine ſubſtances, denomi- 
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nated that claſs of them, which ſeemed pierced win 


holes, pu; and thoſe, the holes of which Wers arge; 
they called madrepora. He defines them to de all 


thoſe marine bodies which are of a ſtony ſubſtance, 
without either bark or cruſt, and which have but one 
apparent openin 
rays that proceed from the ꝭeutre to the circumference, 


He obſerves that the body of the animal of the madre- 1 WE 


pora, whoſe fleſh is ſo ſoft that it divides upon the 
gentleſt touch, fills the centre; the head is placed in 
the middle and ſurrounded by ſeveral feet or claws, 


which fill the intervals of the partitions obſerved in . 4 


at each extremity, furniſhed with 


” 


this ſubſtance, and are at pleaſure brought to its head, 


and are furniſhed with yellow papille. He diſcovered 
that its head or centre was lifted up'occaſtonally above _ 
the ſurface, and often contracted and dilated itſelf like 
the pupil of the eye: he ſaw all its claws moved, as 


well as its head or centre. When the animals of the 


madrepora are deſtroyed, itsextremities become white. 


In the madrepora, he ſays, the animal occupies the ex · 
tremity; and the ſubſtance is of a ſtony but morelooſe 


ſubſtances of the ſame nature, of a liquor which the 


animal diſcharges ; aud he farther adds, that there are 
ſome ſpecies of the polype of the madrepora which 


are produced fingly, and others in cluſters. 


MADRID, a town of New Caſtile in Spain, and 5 
capital of the whole kingdom, though it never had 
the title of a city, is ſituated in W. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 


40. 26. It ſtands in the centre of a large plain, ſur- 
rounded with mountains, and in the very heart of 
Spain, on the banks of the little river Manzanares, 
which is always very low and ſhallow, except when it 
is ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the monun- 
tains. The city is in general well laid out; the ſtreets. 


texture than the coral. This is formed, like other 


are very handſome ; and the houſes are fair and lofty, 


but built of brick, with lattice-windows, excepting 
thoſe of the rich, who have glaſs in their windows; 


\ 
4 


only, during the ſummer-heats, they uſe gauze, or 
ſome ſuch thin ſtuff, inſtead of it, to let in the freſh air. 
There are two ſtately _ here over the Manza- 
nares, a great many magnificent churches,” eonvents, 


hofpitals, and palaces. The royal palace, which ſtands. 


ous and magnificent, conſiſting of three courts, and: 
commanding a fine proſpect. At the caſt end of the 
town is the prado, or pardo ; which is a delightfulplain,. 
planted with regular rows of poplar trees, and watered 
with a great many fountains ; where the nobility and 
gentry take the air on horſeback, or in their coaches,. 
and the common people on foot, or divert themſelyes. 
with a variety of {ports and exerciſes. Almoſt all the 
ſtreets of Madrid are ſtraight, wide, clean, and well 
paved. The largeſt and molt frequented are the ſtreet 
of Alcala, that of Atocha, that of Toledo, and the 
Calle grande or great ſtreet. 
ſquares, which in general are not very regular. The 
principal are thoſe of San Joachim, Sol, Laſganitas, 
San Domingo, La Cevado, and the Plaza Mayor. 
The latter eſpecially deſerves notice for its ſpaciouſneſs 
and regularity, and the elegant and lofty houſes it con- 


tains, It is fifteen hundred and thirty-ſix feet in cir» 


—— 


on the weſt {ide of the town, on an eminence, is ſpaci- 
bling the corals, and are uſually divided into branches, 
and per vious by many holes or cavities, which are fre- 


Madrid has alſo ſeveral 
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Madrid, cut. The houſes, of which there are 136, are of 
fue ſtories, ornamented with balconics; the firſt of 


js, 


which ſupported by pillars, form a-piazza round the 
ſquare, where the inhabitants may walk under cover. 


In the middle of the ſquare a market is kept.— The 


' ſtreets and {quares of Madrid, except the Plaza mayor 


which has been juſt deſcribed, are ornamented with 


\\ fountains in a very ill taſte, Thoſe moſt to be diſtin- 


and the new palace. 


puniſhed in this particular are the fountain of the ſmall 


irregular ſquare called Plaza di Antonio Martin, and 
that of the ſquare named Puerta del Sol. The others 


are not more magnificent though leſs ridiculous. The 
water of all theſe fountains is excellent; and the air 
of Madrid, though the weather be variable and uncer- 


tain, is extremely pure. It was this purity of the air 
and excellent quality of the water which induced Phi- 
lip II. an« his ſucceſſors to fix their refidence in this 
cuty. It is alſo. well ſupplied with proviſions of all 
kinds at reaſonable rates; and the court, with the re- 
ſort and reſidence of the quality, and high colleges 
and offices that are kept here, occaſion a briſk trade 


and eirculation of money. a 


Ihhe ſacred edifices in this city have nothing re- 


markable in their architecture; thoſe of St Paſqual, 
St Iſabella, and the Carmelites, contain highly valu- 
able collections of pictures which may be ſeen with 
admiration even after the paintings of the Eſcurial 


has eſcaped the contagion of the age in which it was 
built. There is another church much more modern, 


which on account of its maſs has a venerable appear- 
ance, but which true taſte may juſtly diſavow; it is 


that of St Saleſas, or the vilitation, founded by Ferdi- 


dand VI. and the queen Barbara his wife. — The con- 


vent of St Francis has already been ſome years build- 


ing , and there are hopes that it will become one of the 


anne Tra. ſineſt productions of architecture in the capital. —Be- 


belt in 
Spain, 
1789. 


ſides a variety of charitable foundations, there are here 


three confraternities, the revenues of which are ap- 


propriated to the ſuccour of the wretched ; and an in- 
Nitution ſimilar to the Mont de pieté in Paris, the 
principal object of which is to advance money to the 
neceſſitous. | TH: | Wo 

The city of Madrid contains 15 gates, 18 pariſhes, 


35 convents of monks, and 31 of nuns; 39 colleges, 
_ hoſpitals, or houſes of charity; 7398 dwelling-houſes 


and about 140,000 inhabitants. The Lombard tra- 
veller, Father Caimo, tells as, that 50, ooo ſheep and 
12,000 oxen are annually conſumed there; to which 


his editor bas added a ludicrous eſtimate of the onions 


and leeks devoured there, which he ſays amount to 
9 TOO0000000000000C00C0000000Cc00045. But this 
writer (M. Bourgoanne obſerves) would not at preſent 
have any reaſon to complain of the diſagreeable ſmells 


of the ſtreets, nor would he find all the perfumes of 


Arabia neceſſary to defend himſelf from them. By 


the vigilance of the modern police, for which (M. 


Bourgoanne informs us) it is indebted to the count 
D*Aranda, it is rendered one of the cleaneſt cities in 


Europe. . | | | 
There are four academies in Madrid : The firſt is 


| the Spaniſh academy founded in 1714, in imitation of 


the French academy, and conſiſting of 24 members, 
including the prefident, Its device is a crucible on 


The church of St Iſidro, which 
heretofore belonged to the Jeſuits, has a portal which 


is ſituated on the Tagus, about 


and elegant ſimplicity. 


| MAE | 

burning coals, with the motto /impia, fixa, y da eſylen- 
don; ee it purifies, fixes, and gives luſtre.” Its firſt 
object was the compilation of a dictionary of the Spa- 


niſh language, which was publiſhed in ſix volumes folio, 


and of which a new edition, with great additions, has 
been lately put to the preſs. The ſame accademy is 
alſo 9 on a ſuperb edition of Don Quixotte, 
adorned with elegant engravings far ſuperior to the 
laſt, and collated with all the former editions. The 
ſecond is the academy of hiſtory ; which owes its ori- 
gin to a ſociety of individuals, the object of whoſe 
meetings was to preſer ve and illuſtrate the hiſtorical 
monuments of the kingdom of Spain. Their labours 
met the approbation of Philip V. who in 1738 con- 
firmed their ſtatutes by a royal cedula. This academy 
conſiſts of 24 members, including the preſident, ſecre- 
tary, and cenſor. Its device is a river at its ſource ; 


and the motto, In patriam populumque fluit. Theother 
two academies are the academy of the fine arts, 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture; and the aca- 


Madrid 

. 
ander. 
— — 


demy of medicine. The latter is held in no great 


eſteem. | | | OE 

Theenvironsof Madrid contain ſeveral royal ſeats ; 
among whichare El Buen Retiro, Caſa del Campo, Flo- 
rida, Le Pardo, Sarſuela, and St Ildefonſo; bur the moſt 
magnificent not only in this country but perhaps in the 
whole world is the Eſcurial, which takes its name from 
a ſmall village near which it ſtands, about 22 miles 


north-weſt from Madrid; and of which a deſcription is 


given under the article EscurRiat. Another royal 
palace greatly admired particularly for its delicious 


gardens and ſurpriſing water-works,is Aranjaez, which 


Madrid. See ARANJUEZ. 
MADRIGAL, a ſhort amorous poem, compoſed: 


30 miles ſouth of 


of a number of free and unequal verſes, neither con- 
fined to the regularity of a ſonnet, nor to the point 
of an epigram; but only-conliſting of ſome tender and 
delicate thought, expreſſed with a beautiful, noble, 


Menage derives the word from mandra, which in 
Latin and Greek, ſignifies “ a ſheep-fold ;** imagining 
it to have been originally a kind of paſtoral. or ſhep- 
herd's ſony ; whence the Italians formed their madri- 


ale, and we madrigal. Others rather chooſe to derive. 


it from the word madrugar, which in the Spaniſh lan- 
guage ignites ““ to riſe in the morning; the . 


gales being formerly ſung early in the morning by thoſe 
who had a mind to ſerenade their miſtreſſes. | 
 MADURA, a prevince of of Aſia, in the peninſula 
on this fide the Ganges; bounded on the caſt by 
Taujour and Maraya, on the ſouth-eaſt by the ſea, 
on the welt by the Balagate mountains, which ſepa- 
rate it from Malabar, and on the north by Viſapour 
and Carnate. - The inhabitants are Gentoos, and of 
a thieviſh diſpoſition. The commodities are rice, 


elephants teeth, and cotton-cloth ; of which laſt a 


great deal is made here, and very nne. The Dutch 
have a pearl-filkery, which brings them in a large ſum 


. annually. | 
 MAANDER (auc. geog.), a celebrated river of 


Aſia Minor, ring near Celænæ. It flows through 


Caria and Ionia into the Apgecan fea between Miletus 
and Priene, after it has been increaſed by the waters 
It is. 


gele- 


of the Marſyas, Lycus-Eudon, Lethæus, &c. 


Mata, celebrated among the | | 
Mecenas. amount to not leſs than 600, and from which all obli- 
S——- quities have received the name of meanders. It forms 


— 
= 


poets for its windings, which 


in its courſe, according to the obſervation of ſome tra- 
vellers, the Greek letters «<p #: & n and from its 
_ windings Dedalus is ſaid to have had the firſt idea of 
his famous labyrinth. 3 1 
MAATA, anciently a people of Britain, near Se- 
verus's wall, inhabiting the diſtrict now ealled Lauder- 
dale, in Scotland. 8 5 
MCENAS (Caius Cilnius), the great friend and 
counſellor of Auguſtus Ceſar, was himfelf a very po- 


lite ſcholar, but is chiefly memorable for having been 


the patron and protector of men of letters. was 
deſcended from a moſt ancient and mMuſtrious origin, 
even from the kings of Hetruria, as Horace giten tells 
us; but his immediate forefathers were only of the e- 
queſtrian order. He is ſappoſed to have been born 
at Rome, becauſe his family lived there; but in What 
year, antiquity does not tell us. It ſays as hitle about 
his education ; but we know it muſt have been of the 
moſt liberal kind, and perfectly agreeable tothe dignt- 
ty and ſplendor of his birth, ſince he excelled in every 
thing that related to arms, politics, and letters. How 
Meecenas ſpent his younger years is alſo unknown to 
us, any farther than by effects; there being no men- 
tion made of him by any writer before the death of 
Julius Cæſar, which happened in the year of Rome 
709. Then ORavins Cæſar, who was afterwards call- 
ed Auguſtus, went to Rome, to take poſſeſſion of his 
_ uncle's inheritance; and then Mæcenas became firſt 
publicly known, thongh he appears to have been Au- 

uſtus's intimate friend, aud as it ſhould ſeem guardian, 
rom his childhood. From that time he accompanied 
him through all his fortunes, and was his counſellor 
and adviſer upon all occaſions ; fo that Pedo Albino- 
vanus juſtly called him Ce/aris dextram, © Czſar's 
right-hand.*” EE SI Mk, 5 
In A.R. 710, the year that Cicero was killed and 
Ovid born, Mæcenas diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his cou- 
rage and military {kill at the battle of Modena, where 
the conſuls Hirtius and Pauſa were flain in fighting 
againſt Antony; as he did afterwards at Philippi. 
After this laſt battle began the memorable friendſhip 
between Mæcenas and Horace. Horace, as Suctonius 
relates, was a tribune in the army of Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius, and upon the defeat of thoſe generals made a pri- 
ſoner of war. Mrecenas, finding him an accompliſhed 
man, became immediately his friend and protector; 
and afterwards recommended him to Auguſtus, who 
reſtored to him his e:tate with no ſmall additions. In 
the mean time, though Mecenas behaved himſelf well 
as a ſoldier in theſe and other battles, yet his principal 
province was that of a miniſter and counſellor. He 
was the adviſer, the manager, the negociator, in every 
hing that related to civil affairs. When the league 
was made at Brunduſium betweetr Antony and Au- 
Saltus, Mæcenas was ſent to act on the part of Au- 
guftus. This we learn from Horace in his journey to 
Erunduſium: | | 


| Huc venturns erat Mæcenas optimus, atque 
(eocceins, miſſi maghis de rebus uterque 
L egati, averſ,s ſoliti componere amicos. Sat. v. I. 1. 


And afterwards, when this league was near breaking, 
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he ſuſpicions of each party, Meseenss I. 
In the year 71% when Auguſtas and A de vr 
to Sicily do fight Sextus Pompeius by fea, : a. 
went with them, but ſoon after veturned, to appeaſe 
fome commotions which were riſing at Rome: for 


though he uſually artended- Auguſtus in all his mili: 
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tary expeditions, yet, whenever there was any thing 


to be done at Rome either with the ſenate or people, 


he was always diſpatched thither for at purpoſe. - 
Upon the total defeat of Antony at Actium, Me- 


cenas returned to Rome, to take the government into 


his hands, till Auguſtus conld fertie fomeneceiary-af- 
fairs in Greece and Alia. Agrippa ſoon followed Me- 

cenas; and when Auguſtus. arrived he placed theſe 
two great men and faithful adherents, the one over his 


civil the other over his military concerns. While Au- 
ſtus was extinguiſhing the remains of the civil war 


in Aſia and Egypt, young Lepidus, the fon of the 


a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate him a 
his conſpiracy was difcoyered 


triumvir, was formin 
his return to Rome. 


at once, by the extraordinary vigilance ef Macenas; 


who, as Vellcius Patereulus ſays, « obſerving the 
raſh conncils of the beadſtrong youth with the ſame 
tranquillity and calmneſs as if nothing at all had been 
doing, inſtantly put him to death, without the leaſt 


noiſe and tumult; and by that means extinguiſhed an- 4 


— - 
\ 


other civil war in its beginning. ö 
The eivn wars bein; 
returned to Rome; and this time Mecenas in- 


dulged himſelf at vacant hours in literary amuſemenis, 


and the converſatien of men of letters. In the year 
il died, and left Auguſtus and Mecenas heirs 


to what he had. Mecenas' was exceſſively fond of this 


poet, who, of all the wits of che Auguſtan age, ſtood 
higheſt in his eſteem; and if the Georgics and the 


Ancid be owing to the good taſte and encouragement 


of this patron, as there is ſome reaſon to think, po- 


ſtcrity cannot commemorate him with too much gra- 


titude. Horace may be ranked next to Virgil in Me- 


cenas's good graces; we have already mentioned how 
and at what time their friendſhip commenced. Pro- 
pertius alſo acknowledges Mecenas for his favourer 
and protector, lib. ii. cleg. 7. Nor muſt Varius be 


forgot, though we have pet pon his remaining; 
by both Virgil and 


tince we find him highly praiſe 
Horace. He was a writer of tragedies; and Quinti- 
lian thinks he may be compared with any of the an- 


cients, In a word, Mazcenas's houſe was a place of. 


retuge and welcome to all the learned of his time; nor 
only to Virgil, Horace, Propertius, and Varius, but to 
Fundarius, whom Horace extols as an admirable writer 


of conredics ; to Fuſcus Ariſtius, a noble grammarian 
and Horace*s intimate friend: to Plotins Mucea, who 


aſſiſted Varius in correing the ZAveid after the 
death of Virgil; to Valgius, a poet and very learned 


man, who, as Pliny tells us, dedicated a book to Au- 


guſtus, De uſu Herbarum ; to Aſinius Pollio, an ex- 
ccllent tragic writer; and to ſeveral others, whom it 


would be too tedions to mention, All theſe dedicated 
their works, or ſome part of them at at leaſt, ro Me- 


cenas, and celebrated his praiſes in them over and 
over: and we may obſerve farther, what Plutarch 
tells us, that even Auguſtus himſelf inſcribed his 
Commentaries to him and to Agrippa. 

| Macenas 


now at an end, Auguſtus 


ALY 


| Maelſtrom. 
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Mescenas bontinued in Auguſtus's favour to the end 
of his life, but not uninteruptedly. Auguſtus had 
an intrigue with Mzcenas's wife: and though the mi- 
niſter bore this liberty of his maſter very patiently, 
yet there was'a coldneſs on the part of Auguſtus, 
which, however, won went off. Mæcenas died in the 


year 7a but at What age we cannot preciſely deter- 


mine, though we know he muſt have been old. He 


muſt have been older than Auguſtus, becauſe he was a 


kind of tutor to him in his youth: and we then find him 
often called an bid man by Pædo Albinovanus, a co- 


tem poraty poet, whoſe elegy upon his dead patron is 


till extant. He made Auguſtas his heir; and recom- 
mended his friend Horace to hini in thoſe memorable 


. - laſt words, % Horatii Flacci, ut mei, memor eſto, &c. 


Horace, however, did not probably ſurvive him long, 
as there is no elegy of his upon Mæcenas extant, nor 


any account of one having ever been written, which 


there certainly would haye been had Horace ſurvived 


Him anytime. Nay, Father Sanadon, the, French edi- 


tor of Horace, will have it, that the poet died before 


his patron; and that theſe laſt words were found only 
in Mecenas's will, which had not been altered. 
Me cenas is ſaid never to have enjoyed a good ſtate 


of health in any part of his life: and many ſingulari- 


ties are related of his bodily conſtitution. Thus Pliny 


tells us, that he was always in a fever; and that, for 


three years before his death, he had not a moment's 
fleep. Though he was certainly an extraordinary 


man, and poſſeſſed many admirable virtues and quali- 


ties, yet it als, 20 agg haads, that he was very 
luxurious and effeminate. 4 Mazcenas (fays Vellius 
Parterculus) was of the equeſtrian order, but ſprung 
from a moſt illuſtrious origin. He was a man, who, 


_ when bunneis required, wasadie to undergo any fa- 


tigue and watching ; who conſulted properly upon all 
occaſions, and knew as well how to execate what he 
had conſulted; yet a man who in ſeaſons of leifure was 


luxurious, ſoft, and effeminate, almoſt beyond a wo- 


man. He was noleſs dear to Cæſar than Agrippa, 
but diſtinguiſhed by him with fewer honours; for he 
always continued of the equeſtrian rank, in which he 
was born: not that he could not have been advanced 


upon the leaſt intimation, but he never ſolicited it.“ 


takes the name of Ma ſtoe from. 


But let moraliſts and politicians determine of Me- 
cenas as they pleaſe, the men of letters are under high 
obligations to celebrate his praiſes and revere his me- 
mory : for he countenanced, protected, and ſupported, 
as far as they wanted his ſupport, all the wits and 
learned men of his time; and that too, out of a pure 
and diſintereſted love of letters, when he had no little 
views of poliey to ſerve by their means: whence it is 
no wonder, that all the protectors and patrons of learn- 
ing, ever ſince, have uſually been called Mæcz nas. 

MAELSTROM, a very dangerous whirlpool on 


the coaſt of Norway, in the 68th oy #4 of latitude, in 


the province of Nordland, and the diſtrictof Lofoden, 
and near the iſland of Moſkoc, from whence it alfo 
Its violence and 
roarings exceed that of a cataract, being heard to a 
great diſtance, and without any intermiſſion, except a 
quarter every ſixth hour, that is, at the turn of high 
and low water, when its impetuoſity ſeems at a ſtand, 
which ſhort interval is the only time the fiſhermen can 
venture in: but this motion ſoon returns, and, however 


calm the ſca may be, gradually increaſes with ſuch a 


draught and vortex as to abſorb whatever comes within Maelſtrom· 
their ſphere of action, and keep it under water for — 


Experiments. 


ſome hours, when the ſragments, ſhivered by the 
rocks, appear again. This circumſtance, among o- 
thers, makes ſtrongly againſt Kircher and others, who 
imagine that there is here an abyſs penetrating (he 

lobe, and iſſning in ſome very remote parts, Which 

ircher is ſo particular as to aflign, for he names the 
gulph of Bothnia. But after the moſt exact reſearches 
winch the circumſtances will admit, this is but a con- 
jecture without foundation; for this and three other 
yortices among the Ferroe iſlands, but ſmaller, have 
no other cauſe, than the colliſion of waves riſing aud 
falling, at the flux and reflux, againſt a ridge of rocks 
and ſhelves, which confine the water ſo that it precipi- 
tates itſelf like a cataract; and thus the higher the 
flood riſes, the deeper muſt the fall be: and the na- 
tural reſult of this is a whirlpool or vortex, the pro- 
digious ſuction whereof is ſufficiently known by lefſer 
But what has been thus abſorbed, re- 
mains no longer at the bottom than the cbb laſts; for 
the ſuction then ceaſes, and the flood removes all at- 
traction, and permits whatever had been ſunk to make 
its appearance again. Of the ſituation of this amazing 
Moſkoeſtrom we have the following account from Mr 
Jonas Ramus, „The mountain of Helſeggen, iu Lo- 
toden, lies a league from the iſland Ver, and betwixt 
theſe two runs that large and dreadful fiream called 
Moſkoeſtrom, from the iſland Moſkoe, which is in the 
middle of it, together with ſeveral circumjacent iſles, 
as Ambaaren, half a quarter of a league northward, 
Ifleſen, Hocholm, Kieldhelm, Suarven, and Buck- 
holm. Moſkoe lics about balf a quarter of a mile 
ſouth of the ifland of Ver, and betwixt them theſe 
Imall iflands, Otterholm, Flimen, Sandfleſen, Stock- 
holm. Betwixt Lofoden and Moſkoe, the depth of 
the water is between 36 and 40 fathoms; but on the 
other ſide, towards Ver, the depth deercaſcs fo as not 
to afford a convenient paflage for a veſſel, without the 
riſk ot ſplitting on the rocks, which happens even in 
the calmeſt weather: when it is flood, the ſtream runs 


up the country between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a 


boiſterous rapidity ; but the roar of its impetuous ebb 
to the ſea is ſcarce equalled by the loudeſt and moſt 
dreadful cataracts; the noiſe being heard ſeveral leagues 
oft, and the vortices or pits are of ſuch an extent and 
depth, that if a ſhip comes within its attraction, it is 
mevnably abſorbed and carried down to the bottom, 


and there beat to pieces againſt the rocks; and when 


the water relaxes, the fragments thereof arethrown up 
again. But theſe intervals of tranquillity are only at 
the turn of the ebb and flood, and calm weather: aud 
laſt but a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually re- 
turning. When the ſtream Is molt boiſterous, and its 
fury heightened by a ſtorm, it is dangerous to come 
within a Norway mile of it ; boats, ſhips, and yachts 
having been carried away, by not guarding againſt it 
before they were within itsreach. It likewiſe happens 
frequently that whales come too near the ſtream, and 
are overpowered by its violence; and then it is impoſ- 
ſible to deſcribe their howlings and bellowings in their 
fruitleſs ſtruggles to difengage themſelves. A bear 


once attempting to ſwim from Lofoden to Moſkoe, 


with a delign of preying upon the ſheep at paſture in 
the ifland, afforded the like ſpectacle to the people; 
the ſtream caught him, and bore him down, whilſthe 
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roared terribly, ſo as to be heard on ſhore. Large 
ſtocks of firs and pine trees, ſafter being abſorbed by 


the current, riſe again, broken and torn to ſuch a de- 
ee as if briſtles 


the bottom to conſiſt of craggy rocks, among Which 
h 


high and low water every fix hours. 


 MAMACTERION was the fourth month of the | 

Athenian year, containing twenty-nine days, and an- 51. f. | tee Rd FF 
MAFFÆUs (Vegio), a Latin poet, born in Lom - 

. 


they are whirled to and fro. This ſtream is regulated 
by the flux and reflux of the ſea; it being conſtantly 
In the year 
1645, early in the morning of Sexageſima Sunday, it 
raged with ſuch noiſe and impetnoſity, that on the iſland 
of Moſkoe, the very ſtones of the houſes fell o the 
ground.” | | TO, 


| MAMACTERIA N cacrifices offered to jupiter at | 


Athens in the winter month Mæmacterion. The god 


ſurnamed Mæmactes was intreated to: ſend mild and 


temperate weather, as he preſided over the ſeaſons, 
aud was the god of the air. 3x E 


{wering to the latter part of our September, and the 
beginning of October. It received its name from the 


_ feſtival Memacteria, which was obſerved about this 


ancient poets. 


time, This month was called by the Bœotians A/a/- 
Ccomenius. | FEE 


MANA, in ichthyology. See Sans. 


— 


MANALUS (anc. geog.) a mountain of Arcadia 


ſacred to the god Pan, and greatly frequented by 
ſhepherds. It received its name from Mænalus a ſon 
of Lycaon. It was covered with pine trees, whoſe e- 
cho and ſhade have been greatly celebrated by all the 


MONA, or Mexonta, a country of Alla Minor, 
and forming part of Lydia ; namely the neighbour- 


bood of mount Tmolus, and the country watered by 


the Pactolus. The reſt on the ſea coaſt was called 
Lydia. See LyDla. | 


. MAONIDA, a name given to the Muſes, becauſe 


Homer, their greateſt and worthieſt favourite, was 
ſuppoſed to be a native of Meonia, _ 5 

MA ONIDES, a ſurname of Homer, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome writers, he was born 
in Mzonia, or becauſe his father's name was Mezon. 
_ MA OTIS raLvs or Lacus, Mevotica Faius, or 
NMeoticus Lacus, (anc. geog.), a large lake or part of 
the ſea between Europe and Alia, at the north of the 


 Euxine, to which it communicates by the Cimerian 


zoſphorus. It was worſhipped as a deity by the Maſ- 
ſagetæ. It extends about 390 miles from ſouth-weſt 
o north-eaſt, and is about 600 miles in circumfe- 
rence. Still called Palus Meotis, reaching from Crim 
Tartary to the month of the Don. „„ 

 MASTLIN (Michael), in Latin Meſilinus, a cele- 
brated aſtronomer of Germany, was born in the 
duchy of Wittembecg ; but ſpent his youth in Italy, 
where he made a ſpeech in favour of Copernicus's ſy- 
ſtem, which brought Galileo over from Ariſtotle and 
Ptolemy, to whom he had been Fithe! to entirely de- 
voted. He afterwards returned to Germany, and be- 
came profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen; where, 
among his other ſcholars, he taught the great Kepler, 
who has praiſed ſeveral of his ingenious inventions, in 
Lis Aſtronemia Cptica. Though Tycho Brahe did not 
allent to Mxiilin's opinion, yet he allowed him tobe an 
extraordinary perſon deeply ſkilled in the ſcience of 
aſtronomy. 1a {ilin publiſhed many mathematical and 
aſtronomica! works; and died in 1590. 
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MSTRICHT, an ancient large, and ſtrong erg 
. town of the Netherlands, ceded tothe Duteh by tbe 
treaty of Munſter. The town» houſe and the other Magaes 
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public buildings are handſome, and the palace is about 158275 


four miles in circumference, and ſtrongly fortified. It 
is governed jointly by the Dutch and the biſhop of 


Liege; however, it has a Dutch garriſon, The inha» 


bitants are noted for making excellent fire-arms, and 
ſome ſay that in the arſenal.there are. arms ſufficient 
for a wnole army. Both Papiſts and Proteſtants are 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, and the ma - 
ſed of both. It is ſeated on the 
river Maeſe, which ſeparates it from Wyck, and "og | 
* 


which it communicates by a handſome bridge. 
ſtricht revolted from the Spaniards in 1570, but Was 
reduced in 1579. 
in 16733 but it was reſtored to the ſtates by the trea- 


bardy in 1407, was greatly admired in his time. 


wrote epigrams, and a humorous ſupplement to Vir- 
il, which he called The thirteenth book of the Zncid: 

this was as humorouſly tranſlated into Engliſh a few. 

Maffæus wrote alſo ſome 


years ſince. by Mr Ellis. 


proſe works. He was chancellor of Rome towards 


the end of the pontificate of Martin V.; and died in 


IIB os RS brat ids 
_MAFFEI (Scipio), a celebrated Italian poet, born 
of an illuſtrious and ancient family at Verona, in 1675. 


After having finiſhed. his ſtudies, he took arms, and 


diſtinguithed himſelf by his yalour at the battle of Do- 
nawert ; but he more particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his love of learning, which made him undertake ſe- 


veral voyages into France, England, and Germany. 
He converſed with the learned in all thoſe countries, 


and obtained their friendſhip and eſteem, He was a 
member of the academy of the Arcadia at Rome, an 
honorary foreign member of that of Inſcriptions at 
Paris ; and died in 1755. He wrote many works in 
verfe and proſe, which are eſteemed; the moſt known 
of which are, 1. The tragedy of Merope, of which 
there are two French tranſlations in proſe. . 2. Cere- 
mony, a comedy. 3. A tranſlation, into Italian 
verſe, of the firſt book of Homer's Iliad. 4. Many 
other pieces of poetry, in a collection intitled Rhyme 
His principal works in proſe, 
are, 1. Verona illuſtrata. 2. Iſloria diplomatica. 3. Scieu- 


a cavallereſea; an excellent work, in which he at- 
tacks duelling. 4. An edition of Theatro Italiano. 5. 


An edition of Caſſiodorus on the Epiſtles, Acts of 
tes quedam ſelectæ atqueinplures epiſtolas diſtri 
and ſeveral other works. | „ 

MAGADA, in mythology, a title under. which 
Venus was known and worſhipped in Lower Saxony 
where this goddeſs had a famous temple, which was 
treated with reſpect even by the Huns and Vandals 


ute 3 


when they ravaged the country, It is faid to have 


been deſtroyed by Charlemagne, 
MAGADORXO, the capital town of a kingdom of 


the ſame name, in Africa, and on the coaſt of Ajan. 


It is {eated near the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 


defended by a citadel; and has a good harbour. The. 
inhabitants are Mahometans. E. Long. 45. 15. N. 


Lat 3. . 


Louis XIV. became maſter of it 


the Apoſtles, and Apocalypſe. 6. Calliæ Pe Go | 


MAGAS, 


Dy _, ear 409 J MAG 

Mags, MAG AS, Macapis, (from weyedlifuy to ling Artillery- Muc dat. In a ſiege, the magazine is Magazine, 
Magazine. or play in uniſon or octave, ) the name of a muſical made about 25 or 30 yards behind the battery, to- Magdalen, 
S—— inſtrument inuſe among the aucients, | wardsthe parallels,and atleaſt three feet under ground, TV” 


There were two kinds of magades, the one a ſtring 
inſtrument, formed of 20 chords arranged in pairs, 
and tuned to uniſon or octave, ſo that they yielded 
ten ſounds ; the invention whercof is aſcribed by ſome 
to Sapho; by others, to the Lydians; and by tome, 
to 1imotheus and Miletus. Theother was a kind of 


flute, which at the ſame time yielded very high and 
very low notes. 
improved by Timotheus and Miletus, who is ſaid to 


The former kind was at leait much 


have been impeached of a crime, beeauſe by increa- 
ſing the number of chords he ſpoiled and diſcredited 


the ancient muſic. % 


MAGAZINE, a place in which ſores are kept, 
of arms, ammunition, proviſions, &c. Every forti- 
fied town ought to be furniſhed with a large maga- 
Zine, which thould contain ſtores of all kinds, ſuffi- 
cient to enable the garriſon and inhabitants to hold 
out a long ſiege: and in which ſwiths, carpenters, 
wheel-wrights, &c. may be employed in making every 


thing belonging to the artillery ; as carriages, wag- 


gons, &c. $1 | 45 
Powder Macazixs, is that place where the powder 
is kept in very large quantities. Authors differ great- 
ly both with regard to the ſituation and conſtruction 
but all agree, that they oaght to be arched and bomb- 
proof. In fortifications, they are frequently placed in 
the rampart ; but ot late they have been buile in diffe- 
rent parts of the town. The firſt powder- magazines 
were made with Gothic arches: but M. Vauban find- 
ing them too weak, conſtructed them in a ſemicircu— 
lar form; whoſe dimenſions are 60 feet long within, 
25 broad ; the foundations are eight or nine ſeet thick, 
and eight feet high from the foundation to the ſpring 
of the arch; the floor is two feet from the ground, 
which keeps it from dampneſs. 

An Enylith engineer of great expericnce ſome time 
fince had obſerved, that after the centres of ſemicircu- 


lar arches are ſtruck, they ſettle at the crown and riſe 


up at the haunches, even with a ſtraight horizontal ex- 
trados, and (till much more ſo in powder-magazines, 
whoſe out ſide at top is formed like the roof of à houſe, 


by two inclined pl nes joining in an angle over the top 


of the arch, io give a proper de ſcent to the rain; which 
effects are exactly what might be expected agreeable 
to the true theory of arches. Now, as this ſhrinking 
of the arches muſt be attended with very ill conſcquen- 
ces, by breaking the texture of the cement after it has 
been in ſome degree dried, and alſo by opening the 
Joints of the vouſſoirs at one end, fo a remedy is pro- 


vided for this inconvenience with regud to bridges, 


by the arch of equilibration in Mr Hutton's book on 
bridges; bat as the ill effect is mach greater in pow- 
dcf-migazines, the ſame ingenious gentleman propo- 
ſed to find an arch of equilibration for them alſo, and 
to conſtruct it when the ſpan is 20 feet, the pitch or 
height 10 (which are the ſame dimenſions as the ſe- 
micirele), the inclining exterior walls at top forming 


an angle of 113 degrees, and the height of their an- 


gular point above the top of the arch equal to ſeven 
feet. This very curionsqueſtion was anſwered in 1775 
by the reverend Mr Wildbore, to be found in Mr Hut- 
ton's Miſce/lanea Mathematica . 

Vol. X. 


to hold the powder, loaded ſhells, port fires, &c. Its 
ſides and roof muſt be well ſecurcd with boards to pre- 
vent the earth from falling in: a door is made to it, 
and a double trench or patlage is ſunk from the ma- 
gazine to the battery, one to go in and the the other to 
come out at, to prevent confuſion. Sometimes tra- 
verſes are made in the paſſages to prevent ricoc het hot 
from plunging into them. 

 MaGcaziNE, on ſhip- board, a cloſe room or ſtore- 
houſe, built ia the fore or afterpart of the hold, to 
contain the gun powder uſed in battle. This apart- 
ment is ſtrongly ſecured againſt fire, and no perſon is 
allowed to enter it with a lamp or candle: it is there- 
fore lighted, as occaſion requires, by means of the 
candles or lamps in the /ight-room contiguous to it. 

Magazine Air-Gun, Sce Air Gun. 

Mac azi\ss (Literary); a well known ſpecies of 
periodical publications, of which the firſt that appeared 
in England was The Gent/:mar's, ſet on foot hy the in- 
ventor Mr Edward Cave in the year 1731: (See the ar- 
ticle Cave). This, as Dr Kippis obſerves“, may be 
conſidered as ſomething of an epocha in the literary 


hiſtory of this country. The periodical performances Cave. 


before that time were almoſt wholly confined to poli- 
tical tranſactions, and to foreign and domeſtic occur- 
rences; butthe monthly magazines have opened a way 
for every kind of inquiry and information. The intelli- 
gence aud diſcuſſion contained in them are very ex- 
tenſive and various: aud they have been the means 
of diffuling a general habit of reading through the na- 
tiun, which in a certain degree hath enlarged the 
public underſtanding. Many young authors, who 
have afterwards riſeu to conſiderable eminence in the 
litcrary world, have here made their firit attempts in 
com poſition. Here too are preſerved a multitude 
of curious and uſeful hints, obſervations, and faQs, 
which otherwiſe might have never appeared; or if 
they had appeared iu a more evaneſcent form, would 
have incurred the danger of being loſt. If it were 
not an invidious taſk, the hiſtory of them would be 
no incurious or unentertaining ſubject. The maga- 
Zines that unite utility with entertainment, are un- 
douhtedly preferab'e to thoſe (if there have been any 
ſich) which have only a view io idle and frivolous a- 
muſement. It may be obſerved, that two of hem, The 
Gentlemanr*s and The London, which laſt was begun the 
yearafterthe former, haveamiditthcirnumerous rivals 
preſerved their reputation to the preſent day. They 
have both of them, in general, joined inſtruction with 
pleaſure; and this likewiſe hath been the caſe with 
ſome others of a later origin.” — The original London 
Magazine, it is believed, hasbeen diſcontinued for ſome 
years pait,—The next oldeſt publication of this kind 
is that intitled The Scots Magazine ; which was com- 
menced at Edinburgh a few years poſterior to the ap- 
pearanceof the Gertizmer's at London; which, like 
it, has ſurvived many rivals; and which ſtill ſabliſts, 
deſervedly eſteemed for the chaſteneſs of its plan and 
the accuracy of its information. 
MAGDALEN (Mary.) Sec Maxr. 
Religions of St MAGDALEN, a denomination given to 
divers communities cf nuns, conũſting generally of pe- 
3 F n tend 


MAG 


Magdalen nitent courtezans; ſometimes alſo called Magdalanettes. 


Magde- 
burg. 
— — 


Such are thoſe at Metz, eſtabliſhed in 1452; thoſe 
at Paris, in 1492 ; thoſe at Naples, firſt eſtabliſhed in 


' 1324, and endowed by Queen Sancha, to ſerve as a 


retreat for public courtezans, who thuuld betake 
themſelves to repentance ; and thoſe of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux, which had their original among thoſe of 
Paris in 1618. In each cf theſe monaſteries there are 
three kinds of perſons and congregations ; the firſt 
conſiſt of thoſe who are admitted to make vows, and 
theſe bear the name of St: Magdalen; the congrega- 
tion of St Martha is the ſecond, and is compoſed of 
thoſe whom it is not Judged proper to admit to vows ; 


finally, the congregation of St Lazarus is compoſed 


of ſuch as are detained there by force. 


The religious of St Magdalen at Rome were eſta- 


bliſhed by Pope Leo X. Clement VIII. fertled a re- 


venue on them: and farther appointed, that the ef - 


fects of all public proſtitutes, dying inteſtate, ſhould 


effects, which as to be at leaſt a fifth part, to them. 
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fall to them; and that the teſtaments of the reſt ſhould 
be invalid unleſs they bequeathed a portion of their 


MacDaLsn- Hoſpital. See LonDON, no 115. + 

MAGDALENA, one of the Marqueſas iſlands, 
about five leagues in circuit, and ſuppoſed to be in 
| W. Long. 138. 50. It was only 
feen at nine leagues diſtance bythoſe who diſco- 
vered it. 5 TEL | 

MAGDALENE's Cave, a cave of Germany, and 


in Carinthia, 10 miles eaſt of Grotz. It appears like 
a chaſm in a rock, and at the entrance torches are 


lighted to conduct travellers. It is divided into ſeve- 
ral apartments, or halls, with a vaſt number of pil- 


lars formed by nature, which give it a beautiful ap- 


pearance ; they being as white as ſnow, and almoſt 


tranſparent. The bottom is of the ſame ſubſtance, in- 


fomuch that a perſon may fancy himſelf to be walking 


among the ruins of an enchanted caſtle, ſurrounded 


with magnificent pillars, ſome entire and others 


broken. 


MAGDEBURG, a duchy of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower S2xony ; bounded on the North by 
the duchy of Mecklenburgh, on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt by the prineipality of Anhalt and Halberſtadt, 
on the eaſt by Upper Saxony. with part of Branden- 


burg, and ou the weſt by the duchy of Wolfenbuttle. 


The Saale circle, and that of Luxkenwalde, are ſepa- 
rated from the reſt, and ſurrounded on all ſides by a 
part of Upper Saxony. This country is, for the moſt 
part, level ; but ſandy, marſhy, or overgrown with 
woods, There are ſalt ſprings in it ſo rich, that 
they are ſufficent to ſupply all Germany with that 
commodity. The Holz circle 1s the moſt fruitful 


part of it. In the Saale circle, where wood is ſcarce, 


there is pit- coal: and at Rothenburg is a copper-mine 
werked. The duchy is well-watered, for the Elbe 
paſſes through it; and the Saale, Havel, Aller, Ohre, 
and Elſter, eicher riſe in, or waſh ſome part of it in 
their courſe. The whole duchy, excluſive of that part 


of the county of Mansfeldt which is connected with it, 


is ſaid to contain 29 cities, {1x towns, about 430 vil- 
lages, and 330, co inhabitants. The ſtates of the 
country. conſiſt of the clergy, the nobility and de- 
puties of the cities. 
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Before it became ſubject to 
the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, frequent diets 
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were held in it ; but ar preſent no diets are held, nor 


have the ſtates the direction of the finances as former - 
iy. Before the Reformation, it was an archbiſhopric, 
ſubject in ſpirituals to the Pope alone, and its pre- 
late was primate of all Germany; but embracing the 
Refcrmation, it choſe itſelf adminiſtrators, till the 
treaty of Munſter in 1648, when it was given, toge- 
. ther with the biſhopric of Halberſtadt, to the elector 
of Brandenburg, as an equivalent for the Hither 
Pomerania, granted by that treaty to the king of 


Sweden. Lutheraniſm is the predominant religion 
here; but Calviniſts, Jews, and Roman catholics, are 


tolerated. Of the laſt there are five convents, who 


never embraced the Reformation. -All the Lutheran 
pariſhes, amounting to 314, are ſubje& to 16 inſpec- 
tors, under one general ſuperintendant; only the 


clergy of the old town of Magdeburg are under the 


direction of their ſenior. The Jews have a ſynagogue 
at Halle. The manufactures of the duchy are cloth, 
ſtaffs, ſtockings, linen, oil-ſkins, leather, and parch- 


ment; of which, and grains of all ſorts, large quan- 
tities are exported. The arms of it are, Party per pale, 
ruby, and pearl. The king of Pruſſia, as duke of 


Magdeburg, fits and votes between the eleQor of 


Bavaria, as duke of Bavaria, and the elector Palatine, 


as Palſgrave of Lautern. Of the ſtates of the circle 
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of Lower Saxony he is the firſt. His matricular aſ- 
ſeſſment for the duchy is 43 horſe and 196 foot, or 


1300 florins monthly; and to the chamber of Witzlar 
343 florins and 40 kraitzers. For the civil govern- 
ment of the duchy there is a councibof regency, with 


a war and deme ſne chamber; and for the eccleſiaſtical, 
a conliſtory, aud general ſuperintendant. The reve- 
from the ſalt Works, de- 


nues of the duchy ariſin 
meſnes and taxes, ſome of which are very heavy and 
oppreſſive, are ſaid to amount to 800,000 rixdollars 
annually. With reſpe& to falt, every houſekeeper in 
the Pruſſian dominions is. obliged to buy a certain 
quantity for himſelf and wife; and alſo for every 
child and ſervant, horfe, cow, calf, and ſheep, that he 
poſleſles. The principal places are Magdeburg, Halle, 
and Glauche. 5 | | 


 MaGDEBURG, a city of Germany, in a duchy of 


the ſame name, of which it is not only the capital, 


but that of all Lower Saxony, and formerly even of 


all Germany. It ſtands on the Elbe in E. Long. 
12. 2. N- Lat. 52. 16. It is a city of great trade, 
ſtrongly fortified, and very ancient. Its name ſigni- 
fies the maiden city; which, ſome imagine, took its 
riſe from the temple of Venns, which is ſaid to have- 
ſtood here anciently, and to have been deſtroyed by 
Charlemagne. The founder of the city is ſuppoſed to 
have been Otho I. or his empreſs Editha, daughter 
to Edmund the Saxon king of England, The ſame 


emperor founded a Benedictine conyent here, which 


he afterwards converted into an archbiſhopric, of 
which the archbiſhop was a count-palatine, and had 
very great privileges, particularly that of wearing the 
archiepiſcopal pallium, and having the croſs borne- 


before him, beſides, many others. The firſt rourna- 
ment in Germany is ſaid to have been appointed near 


this city, by the emperor Henry the Fowler; but 
theſe paſiimes were afterwards aboliſhed, becauſe they: 
occaſioned ſuch envy and animoſity among the nobi- 
lity, that ſeveral of them killed one another upon the. 


met. 
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burg, 
Magdelum fruitful plains, and on the road betwixt High and 
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Magde- ſpot. The ſituation of the city is very convenient and 


pleaſant, upon the banks of the Elbe, amidſt ſpacious 


Low Germany. It has been a great ſufferer by fires 
and fieges ; but by none ſo much as that in 1631, 
when the emperor's general ,count Tilly, took it by 
ſtorm, plundered and ſet it on fire, by which it was 
entirely reduced to aſhes, except the cathedral, the 
convent of our Lady, and a few cottages belonging 
to fiſhermen; of 40,000 burghers, not above 400 


_ eſcaping. The ſoldicrs ſpared neither age nor ſex ; 


but ripped up women with child, murdered ſucking 
infants in ſight of their parents, and raviſhed young 
women in the ſtreets ; to prevent which violation, 
many of them flung themſclves into the Elbe, and 
others into the fire. The city is now populous, large, 
and well built, particularly the broad ſtreet and ca- 
thedral-ſquare. The principal buildings are the king's 


palace, the governor's houſe, the armoury, guild-hall, 


and cathedral. The laſt is a ſuperb ſtructure in the 
anzique taſte, dedicated to St. Maurice, which has a 


fine organ, the maſter-pipe of which is ſo big, that a 


man can ſcarce claſp it with both arms; it alſo con- 
tains the tombs of the emperor Otho and the empreſs 
Editha; a fine marble ſtatue of St Maurice, a por- 


phyry font, an altar in the choir of one ſtone of di- 


vers colours, curiouſly wrought, and many other cu- 
rioſities. They ſhow here a bedſtead and table which 
belonged to Martin Luther, when he was an Augu- 
ſine friar in a cloyſter of this city before the Refor- 
mation. Among the reiias, they pretend to have 


the baſon in which Pilate waſhed his hands after his 


condemnation of our Saviour ; the lantern which 
Judas made vſe of when he apprehended him; and 
the ladder on which the cock crowed after St Peter 
denied him. The chapter conſiſts of a provoſt, 16 
major and ſeven minor canons ; beſides which, there 
are four other Lutheran collegiate foundations, and a 


Lutheran convent dedicated to our Lady, in which is 


a ſchool or ſeminary, Here is alſo a gymnalium, 


with an academy, in which young gentlemen are in- 


ſtrated in the art of war. The canons of the chap- 
ter, which, except the change of religion, is upon the 
ſame footing as before the reformation, muſt make 
proof of their nobility, The prebends and dignities 
are all in the gift of the elector; and the revenue of 
the provoſt is computed at 12,000 crowns a-year, 
Here is a great trade, and a variety of manufaQtures, 
The chief are thoſe of woollen cloths, and ſtuffs, ſilks, 
cottons, linen, ſtockings, hats, gloves, tobacco and 
ſnuff. The city was formerly one of the Hanſe and 
imperial towns, Editha, conſort to Otho I. on whom 
it was conferred as a dowry, among many other pri- 
vileges and advantages, procured it the grant of a 
yearly fair. The bargravate of this city was an- 
ciently an office of great power ; having the civil and 
criminal juriſdiction, the office of hereditary cap-bearer 
being annexed to it; and was long held as a fief of the 
archbiſhopric, but after wards became an imperial fief, 
which was again conferred on the archbiſhopric by the 
elector of Saxony, upon certain conditions. 

MAG DOLU M, or Macparun (anc. geog.), a 
town of the Lower Egypt, twelve miles to the ſouth 
of Peluſium (Herodotus, Antonine(, which doubt- 


| leſs is the Migdol or Magdol of Jeremiah. —Another 
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Macparum, or Mio por, denoting literally tower Magellan 


or place of ſtrength,”” near the Red Sea, (Moſes) ; far 
to the ſouth of the former. | 


MAGELLAN (Ferdinand), a celebrated Portu- 


gueſe mariner in the 16th century. He being diſſa- 


tisfied with the king of Portugal, went into the ſer- 
vice of the emperor Charles V. and ſailed from Seville 
with five veſſels in 1519, when he diſcovered and palled 


the ſtrait to which he gave his own name, and ſailed 


through the South Sea to the Ladrone Ilands, when 


according to ſome authors, he was poiſoned in 1520; 


though others ſay that he was killed in a mutiuy of 
his people in the iſland of Mutan, on account of his 
ſeverity. His voyage ronnd the world was written 
by one on board, and has been frequently printed in 
Engliſh. His ſaddenly converting to the Chriſtian 
religion people whoſe language was unknown to him, 


as his was to them, is an abſurdity that diſcredits this 


work, | | 1 | 
Strait: of MaczLLan, a narrow paſſage between 


the iſland of Terra del Fuego and the ſouthern ex- 


tremity of the continent of America. This paſſige 


was firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, who ſailed 
through it into the South Sea, and from thence to 


the Eaſt Indies. Other navigators have paſſed the 
ſame way; but as theſe ſtraits are exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and ſubje& to Forms, it has been common to 
ſail by Cape Horn, rather than through the (traits 
of Magellan, See Straits Le Maize, and TERRA 
del Fuego. | | 
MAGELLANIC-cLovups, whitih appearances 
like clouds, ſeen in the heaven towards the ſouth pole, 
and having the ſame apparent motion as the ſtars. 
They are three in number, two of them near each 
other. The largeſt lies far from the ſouth pole ; but 


the other two are not many degrees more remote from 
it than the neareſt conſpicuous ſtar, that is, about 11 


degrees. Mr Boyle conjectures, that if theſe clouds 
were ſeen through a good teleſcope, they would ap- 
pear to be multitudes of ſmall ſtars, like the milky- 
Ways | | | | 
MAGGI (Jerome), in Latin Magius, one of the 
moſt learned men of the 16th century, was born at 


Anghiari in Tuſcany. He applied himſelf to all the 


ſciences, and even to the art of war: and diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf fo much in this laſt ſtudy, that the Venetians 


ſent him into the Iſland of Cyprus in quality of judge 
of the admirality. When the turks beſieged Fama- 


gaſta, he performed all the ſervices that could be ex- 


pected from the moſt excellent engineer: he invented 
mines and machines for throwing fire, by means of 


which he deſtroyed all the works of the beſiegers, and 


in an inſtant overthrew what had coſt the Turks infi- 
nite labour. But they had their revenge; for, taking 
the city in 1571, they plundered his library, carried 
him loaded with*hains to Conſtantinople, and treated 
him in the moſt inhuman and barbarous manner. He 
nevertheleſs comforted himfelf from the example of 
Aſop, Menippus, Epictetus, and other learned men; 


and, aſter paſling the whole day in the meaneſt 


drudgery, he ſpent the night in writing. He com- 
poſe, by the helpof his memory alone, treatiſes filled 
with quotations, Which he dedicated to the Imperial 
and French ambaſſadors. Theſe miniſters, moved by 
com paſſion for this learned man, reſolved to purchaſe 
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the Imperial ambaſſador's houſe ; when the. Grand 
Vizir being enraged at his flight, and remembering 
the great miſchief he had done the Turks during the 
ſiege of Famaguſta, ſent to have him ſiezed, and 
cauſed him to be ſtrangled in priſon in 1572. His 


pricipal works are, 1. A treatiſe on the bells of the 


ancients. 2. On the deſtruction of the world by fire. 
3. Commentaries on Amilius Probus's lives of illu- 


* ftrious men. 4. Commentaries on the inftitates. 


Theſe works are written in clegant Latin. He alſo 


wrote a treatiſe on fortification in Italian ; and a book 


on the ſituation of ancient Tuſcany. 

He ought not to be confonnded with his brother 
Bartholomew Maggi, à phyſician at Bologna, who 
wrote atreatiſe on gun-ſhot wounds; nor with Vincent 
Maggi, a native of Breſſe, and a celebrated profeſſor 
of humanity at Ferrare in Padua, who was the au- 


' thor of ſeveral works. 


MAGGOT, the common name of the fiy-worm 
bred in fleſh, from the egg of the great blue fleſh- fly. 
Notwithſtanding the diſtaſte for this animal, its figure 


and ſtructure of parts are greatly worth attending to; 
and may ſerye as a general hiſtory, of the claſs of 


worms produced from the epps of flies. 

This animal is white and fleſhy : its body is com- 
poſed of a number of rings, like the bodies of cater- 
pillars and other ſimilar inſects; and is capable, at the 
pleaſure of the animal, of aſſuming different figures; 


being at times more or leſs extended in lenpth, and 


conſequently more or leſs thick. 
Notwithſtanding that this animal has no legs, it is 


able tomove itſelf very ſwiftly ; and in its firſt attempt 


to move its body, is extended to its greateſt length, 
and aſlumes ſomething of the figure of a pointed cone. 
The pointed part of the cone is the head of the ani- 
mal, and is not ſeparated from the next ring by any 
deeper furrow than the reſt of the rings are f om one 

nother. In ſome fates of the animal, one may ſee 
two ſhort horns thruſt out from the head; but more 

everally two ſcaly hooks are oblervable : theſe are, 
ee, hid, and have each of them a caſe 


or ſheath ; juto which the animal can retrat them at 


pleaſure. Theſe hooks are bent into an arch, the con- 


cavity of Which is towards the plane on which the 


creature is placed; and they are thickeſt at their inſer- 
tion in the head, and thence diminiſh gradually, till 
they terminate in a fine ſharp point. | 


Theſe two hooks are placed in a parallel direction, 


and can never come together, aud therefore cannot 


ſerve in the place of teeth for grinding the food; but 


merely to pull and fever it in pieces, that it may be of 
u proper ſize for the mouth of the creature. Beſides 
theſc hooks the m2ggot has a kind of dart, which is 
about a third part of their length>and is placed at an 
cqual diſtance between them. This alſo is brown and 
ſcaly like them; it is quite ſtraight, and terminates in 
a fine point. The hooks have as it were two ſca] 

thorns at their points; and this dart ſeems 8 
by reiterated ſtrokes, to divide and break the pieces 
of fleſh theſe have ſeparated from the reſt into ſmaller 
parts. Immediately below the apertures for the egreſs 
of the hooks, is placed the month of the animal ; the 
Creature does not ſhow this litile opening unleſs preſ- 
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ſed : but if the preſſure is properly managed, it will 
ſufficiently open it, and there may be diſcovered with» 
in it a ſmall protuberance, Which may very naturally 
be ſuppoſed either to be the tongue or the ſucker of the 
animal. The hooks in theſe creatures not only ſapply 
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the place of teeth, but alſo of legs; ſince it is by fa- 


ſtening theſe Looks into the ſubſtance it is placed on, 
and then drawing up its body to it, that it pulls itſelf 
along. 5 


The bick of thik crentüte l wers ittelf by degrees as 


it approaches the extremity of the belly; and near the 


place where the back begins to lower itſelf, are placed 
_ thecreature's two principal organs of reſpiration. One 


may perceive there two ſmall roundiſh brown ſpots : 


they are very cally diſtinguimable by the naked eye, 


becauſe the reſt of the body of the creature is White; 
but if we take iu the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, each of theſe 
ſpots appears to be a brown circular eminence raiſed 
a little above the reſt of the body. On each of theſe 


ſpots one may alſo diſcover three oblong oval cavities, 
ſomething ot the ſhape of button-holes ; theſe are ſi- 


tuated in a parallel direction to one another, and their 


length nearly in a perpendicular direction to that of 
the body of the animal. Theſe apertures are ſo many 
ſtigmata, or air-holes; openings deſtined to admit the 


air neceſlary to the life of the animal. It has ſix of 


*, 


theſe ſtigmata, three in each ſide of its bod. 
The preat tranſparency of the body of this ani 
gives us an opportunity alſo to diſtinguiſh that it has 


mal 


on each ſide a large white veſſel running the whole 


length of the body. It is caſy to follow the courſe of 


theſe veſlels through their whole length, but they arc 


moſt diſtinct of all towards its hinder part; and they 


are always ſeen to terminate each in the brown ſpot 


abovementioned: this leaves us no room to doubt that 


they are the two principal trache Kk. | 
The ramifications of the two great tracheæ are very 
beautifully ſeen in this creature, eſpecially on its belly: 


and it is remarkable, that no veſſel analogous to the 


great artery in the caterpillar claſs can be diſcover- 


ed in theſe; though, if there were any ſuch, their great 
tranſparency mult needs make them very eaſily diſtin- 


uiſhable; nor could its dilatations and contractions, 
if 1o conſiderable as in that claſs of animals, be leſs ſo. 
See ERUca, | | | 
Malphighi imagined, that this artery in the caterpil- 
lar claſs was a ſeries of hearts; in its place, however, 
there may be ſeen in theſe animals a true heart. It is 
eaſy to obſerve in theſe creatures, about the fourth 
ring of their body, a ſmall fleſhy part which has al- 
ternate contractions and dilatations; and is not only 
diſcoverable in the body by means of its tranſparency, 
but on making a proper ſection of them in the ſecond, 


third, and fourth, will be thrown out of the body of 
the creature, and continue its beats for ſometime af- 


terwards. 1 | 

MAGI, or Mac1ans, an ancient religious ſect in 
Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, who maintained 
that there were two principles, one the cauſe of all 
good, the other the cauſe of all evil : and, abominating 
the adoration of images, they worſhipped God only by 


fire; which they looked upon as the brighteſt and moſt 


glorious ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the good God ; as 
darkneſs is the trueſt ſymbol of Arimanius, or the evil 


god. This religion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who. 


main- 
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| Magic. maintained that theft was butoneſupremeindependent 
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Being ; and under him two principles or angels, one 
the angel of goodneſs and light, and the other of evil 


and darkneſs: that there is a perpetnal ſtruggle be- 


tween them, which ſhall laſt to the end of the world; 
that then the angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall 
go into a world of their own, where they ſhall be pu- 


niſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; and the angel of light 
and his diſciples ſhall alſogointoa world of their own, 
| where they ſhall be rewarded in everlaſting light. 


The prieſts of the magi were the moſt ſkilful ma- 
thematicians and philoſophers of the ages in which 
they lived, inſomuch that a learned man and erg 

eir 


became equivalent terms. The vulgar looked ont 


knowledge as ſupernatural; and hence thoſe who prac · 
tiſed wicked and miſchievous arts, taking upon them- 


ſelves the name of magians, drew on it that ill ſig- 


nification which the word magician now bears 
among us, | | 
This ſe& till ſabliſts in Perſia under the denomi- 
nation of gaurs, where they watch the ſacred fire with 
the greateſt care, and never ſuffer it to be extin- 
guiſhed, | . 

MAGIC, Maca, MaTe1a, in its ancient ſenſe, 


the ſcience or diſcipline and doctrine of the mag}, or 


wiſe men of Perſia. See MA.. 

The origin of magic and the magi is aſcribed to 
Zoroaſter. Salmaſius derives the very name from Zo- 
roaſter, who, he ſays, was ſurnamed Mog, whence 


Magus. Others, inſtead of making him the author of 


the Perſian Philoſophy, make him only the reſtorer 
and improver thereof: alleging, that many of the Per- 
ſian ritesin uſe among the magi were borrowed from 
the Zabii among the Chaldeans, who agreed in many 
things with the magi of the Perſians; whence ſome 
make the name magus common both. to the Chaldeans 
and Perſians. Thus Plutarch mentions, that Zoroaſter 
inſtitated magi among the Chaldeaus, in imitation 
whereof the Perfians had theirs too. 

Mac ic, in a more modern ſenſe, is a ſcience which 
teaches to perform wonderful and ſurpriſing effects. 

The word magic originally carried with it a very 


innocent, nay laudable meaning; being uſed purely 


to ſignify the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the more ſablime 
parts of knowledge; but in regard the ancient magi 
engaged themſelves in aſtrology, divination, ſorcery, 
&c. the term magic in time became odious, and was 
only uſed to ſignify an unlawful and diabolical kind of 


| ſcience, depending on the aſſiſtance of the devil and 


departed fouls, | | 

If any wonder how ſo vain and deceitful a ſcience 
ſhould gain ſs much credit and authority over mens 
minds, Pliny gives the reaſon of it. It is, ſays he, 
becauſe it has poſſeſſed itſelf of three ſciences of the 
moſt eſteem among men ; taking from each all that 
is great and marvellous in it. Nobody doubts but it 
had its firſt origin in medicine ; and that it infinuated 
itſelf into the minds of the people, under pretence of 
affording extraordinary remedies. To theſe fine pro- 


miſes it added every thing in religion that is pompous 


and ſplendid, and that appears calculated to blind and 
captivate mankind. Laſtly, it mingled judicial aſtro. 
logy with the reſt; perſuading people, curious of fu- 
turity, that it ſaw every thing to come in the heavens. 
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Agrippa divides magic into three kinds; natural, ce. 
leſtial, and ceremonial or ſuperſtitious. 5 

Natural Magic is no more than the application of 
natural aclive cauſes to paſſive ſubjects; by means 
whereof many ſurpriſing, but yet natural effects are 
produced, | . 

In this way many of our experiments in natural 
philoſophy, eſpecially thoſe of electricity, optics, and 


Magic. 
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magnetiſm, have a kind of magical appearance, and 


among the ignorant and credulous might ealily paſs 
for miracles. Such, without doubt, have been ſome 
of thoſe miracles wrought by ancient magicians, whoſe 
knowledge of the various powers of nature, there is 


' reaſon to believe, was much greater than modern va- 
nity will ſometimes allow +. 


Baptiſta Porta has a treatiſe of natural magic, or 
of ſecrets for performing very extraordinary things by 
natural cauſes. The natural magic of the Chaldeans 
was nothing but the knowledge of the powers of 
ſimples and minerals. The magic which they called 
theurgia, conſiſted wholly in the knowledge of the ce- 
remonies to be obſerved in the worſhip of the gods, 


+ See Stil- 
ling fleet: 
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in order to be acceptable. By virtue of theſe ceremo- 


nies they believed they could converſe with ſpiritual 
beings, and cure diſeaſes. 

Celeſtial Macic, borders nearly on judicial aftro- 
logy: it attributes to ſpirits a kind of rule or domi- 
nion over the planets, and to planets a dominion over 
men ; and on thoſe principles builds a ridi-ulous kind 
of ſyſtem. See ASTROLOGY. | 

Superſtitious or Ceotic Macic, conſiſts in the invo- 
cation of devils. Its effects are uſually evil and wick- 
ed, though very (ſtrange, and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing the 
powers of nature ; ſuppoſed to be produced by virtue 
of ſome compact, either tacit or expreſs, with evil ſpi- 


rits: but the truth is, theſe have not all the power 


that is uſually imapined, nor do they produce thoſe 


effects ordinarily aſcribed to them. 

This ſpecies of magic, there is every reaſon ta be- 
lieve, had its origin in Egypt, the native country of 
paganiſm. The firſt magicians mentioned in hiſtory 


were Epyptians ; and that people ſo ſamed for carly 


wiſdom believed not only in the exiſtence of demons, 
the great agents in magic (ſee D&MoN), but alſo that 
different orders of thoſe ſpirits prelided over the ele- 
ments of earth, air, fire, and water, as well as over the 
perſons and affairs of men. Hence they aſcribed every 
diſeaſe with which they were afflicted to the immedi- 
ate agency of ſome evil demon. When any perſon was 
ſeized with a fever, for inſtance, they did not think 
it neceſſary to ſearch for any natural cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe; it was immediately attributed to ſome dæmon 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the body of the patient, 
and which could not be ejected but by charms and in 
cantations. | 
Theſe ſuperſtitious notions, which had ſpread from 
Egypt over all the caſt, the Jews imbibed during their 
captivity in Babylon. Hence we find them in the 
writings of the new Teſtament attrivuting almoſt eve- 
ry diſeaſe to which they were incident to the imme- 
diate agency of devils (Sec PossEsSION). Many of 
the ſame in pious ſuperſtitions were brought from E- 
gypt and Chaldea by Pythagoras, and tranſmitted by 


him and his followers to the Platoniſts in Greece. This 


Magic. 
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is apparent from the writers of the life of Pythagoras. 
Jamblicus, ſpeaking of the followers of that philoſo- 
pher, ſays expreſsly, that they cured certain diſeaſes 
by incantations ; and Porphyry adds, that they cured 
diſeaſes both of the mind and of the body by ſongs 
and incantations. This was exactly the practice of the 
Egyptian prieſts, who were all ſuppoſed to keep up 
a conſtant intercourſe with demons, and to have the 


power of controuling them by magic charms and ſa- 


cred ſongs. Agreeably to this practice of his maſters, 
we are told that Pythagoras directed certain diſeaſes 
of the mind, doubtleſs thoſe which he attributed to 
the agency of dæmons, to be cured partly by incanta- 
tions, partly by magical hymns, and parily by muſic, — 


xa! Tux uy at M vooourar repepulrrro Tove prey eredert nas 


Mayia Tout Is paduoiny. | 

That there are difterent orders of created ſpirits, — 
whether called dæmons or angels, —whoſe powers in- 
tellectual and active greatly ſurpaſsthe powers of man, 
reaſon makes probable, and revelation certain. Now 
it was the univerſal belief of the ancient nations, ſays 
the learned Moſheimy4, and eſpecially of the orientals, 
that certain ſounds and words, for the moſt part bar- 
barons, were highly grateful, and that others were 
equally diſagreeable, to theſe ſpirits. Hence, when 
they wiſhed to render a dæmon propitious, and to em- 
ploy him on any particular office, the magicians com- 
poſed their ſacred ſongs of the words which were be- 
lieved to be agrecable to him; and when it was their 


Intention to drive him from themſelves or others, they 


ſung in a ſtrain which they fancied a dæmon could not 
hear bat with horror, From the ſame perſuaſion aroſe 
the cuſtom of ſuſpending from the neck of a ſick per- 
ſon, whoſe diſeaſe was ſuppoſed to be inflicted by a 
dæ mon, an amulet, ſometimes made of gold and ſome- 
times of parchment, on which was written one or more 
of thoſe words which dæmons could not bear either to 
hear or to ſee : and in adidactic poem on the healing 
art ſtill extant, we are taught by Serenus Saummonicus, 


that the word ABRACADABRA is an infallible remedy 


for a ſemitertian fever or ague; and to baniſh grief of 
heart, Marcellinus thinks nothing more effectual than 
the word z#peyzwv. In more modern times, as We are 
informed by Agrippa, the worls uſcd by thoſe in com- 
pact with the Jevit, to invoke him, and to ſucceed in 
what they undertake, are, Dies, mies, jeſqu:t, benedoe- 
ſet, douvima, enitemaus. There are an hundred other 
formulas of words compoſed at pleaſure, or gathered 
from ſeveral different languages, or patched from the 
Hebrew, or formed in imitation of it. And among 
the primitive Chriſtians there was a ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
om, of which we ſuſpect ſome remains may yet be 
tound among the illiterate vulgar in different coun- 
tries, of faſtening to the neck of a ſick perſon, or to 
the bed on which he lay, ſome text from the New 
Teſtament, and eſpecially the firſt two or three verſes 
uf the goſpelof St John, as a charmundoubtedly effi- 
cacious to baniſh the diſeaſe. | 


That magicians who could thus cure the ſick, were 


likewiſe believed to have the power of inflicting diſ- 
caſes, and of working miracles, by means of their ſub- 
{crvient demons, need not be doubted. Ancient wri- 
ters of good credit are tnllof the wonders which they 
performed. We ſhall mention a few of thoſe which 


are beſt atteſted, and inquire whether they might not 
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came ſerpenis.“ 
muſt be con feſſed, had'a very miraculous appearance: 


have been effected by other means than the interpo- 
ſition of demons. 15 = 


The firſt magiciatis of whom we read are thoſe. 


who in Egypt oppoſed Moſes. And we are told, that 
when Aaron caſt down his rod, and it became a ſer- 


pent, they alſo did the like with their inchantments ; 


for they caſt down every man his rod, and they be- 
This was a phenomenon which, it 


and yet there ſeems to have been nothing in it which 
might not have been effected by ſlight of hand. The 
Egyptians, and perhaps the inhabitants of every coun- 
try where ſerpents abound, have the art of deprivin 

them of their power to do miſchief, ſo that they may 
be handled without danger. It was eaſy for the magi. 


cians, who were favoured by the court, to pretend that 


they changed their rods into ſerpents, by dexterouſly 
ſubſtituting one of thoſe animals in place of the ou. 


In like manner they might pretend tv change water 


into blood, and to produce frogs ; for if Moſes gave 
in theſe inſtances, as we know he did in others, any 
previous information of the nature of the miracles. 


which were to be wrought, the magicians might eaſi- 


ly provide themſelves in a quantity of blood and num- 
ber of frogs ſufficient to anſwer their purpoſe of de- 


ceiving the people. Beyond this, however, their 


power could not go. It ſtopped where that of all work- _ 
ers in legerdemain muſt have ſtopt—at the failure 


of proper materials to work with. Egypt abounds 
with ſerpents ; blood could eaſily be procured; and 
without difficulty they might have frogs from the ri- 


ver: But when Moſes produced lice from the duſt of 


the ground, the magicians, who had jt not in their 


power to collect a ſufficient quantity of theſe animals, 
were compelled to own this to be au effect of divine 


agency. | | | 
The appearance of Samuel to Saul at Endor is the 

next miracle feemingly performed by the power of 

magic, which we ſhall conſider. It was a common 


pretence of magicians, that they could raiſe up ghoſts 


trom below, or make dead perſons appear unto them 
to declare future events; and the manner of their 
incantation is thus deſcribed by Horace: 


—— Pallor utraſque 
Fecerat horrendas aſpectu. Scalpere terram 
Unguibus, et pullam divellere mordicus agnam 
Cceperant : .cruor in foſſam confuſus, ut inde 
Mancs elicerent, animas reſpenſa daturas. 


« With yellings dire they fill'd the place, 
And hideous pale was either's face. 
Soon With their nails they ſcrap'd the ground, 
And fill'd a magic trench profound | 
With a black lamb's thick ſtreaming gore, 
Whoſe members with their teeth they tore; 
That they might charm the ſprights to tell 
Some curious anecdotes from hell.“ 


| EE ; FRANCIS. 
Whether the witch of Endor made uſe of ſuch in- 


fernal charms as theſe, the ſacred hiſtorian has not ; 


informed us; but Saul addreſſed her, as if he believ- 
ed that by ſome form of incaataiion ſhe could recal 


from the ſtate of departed ſpirits the ſoul of the 


prophet who had been for ſome time dead. In the 
ſubſequent apparition, however, which was produced, 
| _ {ome 


hy 


| | MAG LA ] MAG 
: Magie: ſome have thought there was nothing more than a the narative, that the apparition was not what the 


Magic. 
N woman expected, for we are told, that when ſhe 


. trick, by which a cunning woman impoſed upon Saul's 


credulity, making him believe that ſome confident of 
her own was the ghoſt of Samuel. But had that been 
the caſe, ſhe would undoubtedly have made the pre- 
tended Samuel's anſwer as plealing to the king as poſſi- 
ble, both to ſave her own life, which appears from the 
context to have been in danger, and IiKewiſe to have 

rocured thelzrger reward. Slic would never have told 
. ſovereign, ſhe durſt not have told him, that he 
himſelf ſhould be ſhortly ſlain, and his ſons with him; 


and that the hoſt of Iſrael ſhould be delivered into the 


hands of the Philiſtines. For this reaſon many critics, 
both Jewiſh and Chriſtian, have ſuppoſed that the ap- 
parition was really a dæmon or evil angel, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance the woman was accuſtomed to work wonders, 
and to foretel future events. But it is ſurely very 


incredible, that one of the apoſtate ſpirits of hell ſhould 


have upbraided Saul for applying to a /orcereſ5, or 
ſhould have accoſted him in ſuch words as theſe: Why 
haſt thou diſquieted e, to bring me up? Wherefore 
doſt thou aſk of e, ſeeing the Lord is departed from 
thee, and is become thine enemy ? For the Lord hath 
rent the kingdom ont of thine hand, and given it to 
thy neighbour, even to David. Becauſe thou obeyedſt 
not the yoice of the Lord,therefore the Lord hath done 
this thing io thee this day. It is to be obſerved far- 
ther, that what was here denounced againit Saul was 
really prophetic, and that the event anſwered to the 
prophecy in every particular. Now, though we do 
not deny that there are created ſpirits of penetration 


vaſtly iuperior to that of the moſt enlarged human un- 


derſtanging ; yet we dare maintain, that no finite in- 
telligence could by its own mere capacity have ever 
found out the preciſe time of the two armies engaging, 
the ſucceſs of the Philiſtines, the conſequences of the 
victory, and the very names of the perſons that were 
to fall in battle. Saul and his ſons were indeed men 
of tried bravery, and therefore likely to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the greateſt danger; but after the menaces 
which he received from the apparition, he would have 


been impeiled, one {ſhould think, by common prudence, 


either to chicane with the enemy, or to retire from 
the field without expoling himſelf, his fons, and the 
Whole army, to certain and inevitable deſtruction ; and 
his acting differently, with the conſequences of his 
conduct, were events which no limited underſtanding 
could either foreſee or certainly foretel. If to theſe 
circumſtances we add the ſuddenneſs of Samuel's ap- 
pearance, with the effect which it hid upon the ſor- 
cereſs herſelf, we ſhall find reaſon to believe, that the 
apparition was that of no evil dæmon. There is not, 
we believe, upon record, another inſtance of any per- 
fon's pretending to raiſe a ghoſt from below, without 
previoully uſing ſome magical rites or ſome form of 
incantation. As nothing of that kind is mentioned in 
the caſe before us, it is probable that Samuel appear- 
ed before he was called. It is likewiſe evident from 


law Samuel, ſhe cried out for fear.“ And when the 
king exhorted her not to be afraid, and aſked what the 
ſaw, „the woman ſaid, I ſee gods Celohim) aſcending; 
out of the carth.** Now, had ſhe been accuſtomed to 
do ſuch feats, and known that what ſhe ſaw was only 
her ſubſervient dzmon, it is not conceivable that ſhe 
could have been ſo frightened, or have miitaken her 
familiar for e/ohim in any ſenſe in which that word can 


be taken. We are thereſvre ſtrongly inclined to adopt 


the opinion of thoſe who hold that it was Samucl him- 
ſelf who appeared and propheſied, not called up by 
the wretched woman or her dæmons, but, to her utter 


confuſion, and the diſprace of her art, ſent by God 


to rebuke Saul's madneſs in a moſt affecting and mor- 
tifying way, and to deter all others from ever ap- 


plying to magicians or dæmons for aſſiſtance when re- 


tuſed comfort from heaven. For though this by po- 
theſis may to a ſuperticial thinker ſeem to tranſgreſs 
the rule of Horace Nec deus interſit, &c. Which is 
as applicable to the interpretation of {cripture, as to 
the introduction of ſupernatural agency in human com- 


poſitions; yet he whohas ſtudied the theocratical con- 


ſtitution of Iſrael, the nature of the office which 
was there termed regal, and by what means the ad- 
miniſtration was in emergencies conducted, will have 
a different opinion, and at once perceive the dignus 
vindice nodus. | . 

The ſudden and wonderful deſtruction of the army 
of Brennus the Gaul, has likewiſe been attributed te- 
magic, or, what in this inquiry amounts to the ſame 
thing, to the interpolition of evil ſpirits, whom the 
prieſts of Apollo invoked as gods. Thoſe barbarians 
had made an inroad into Greece, ana inveſted the 


temple of Apollo at Delphi,with a view to plunder it of 


the ſacred treaſure. Their numbers and couraye over- 
powered all oppoſition ; and they were juſt upon the 


point of making themſelves maſters of the place, when, 
Juſtin informs us, that, to encourage the beſieged, the 


priefts and propheteſs . adveniſſe deum clamant; eum 
que ſe vidiſſe deſilientem in templum per culminis a- 
perta faſtigia. Dum omnes opem dei ſuppliciter im- 
plorant, juvenem ſupra humanum modum inlignis. 

pulchriiadinis, comiteſque eiduas armatas virgines, 
ex propinques duabus Dianæ Minervæque ædibus oc- 
curriſſe, nec oculis tautum hæe ſe per ſpexiſſe; audiſſe 
etiam ſtridorem arcas, ac ſtrepitum armorum: pro- 
inde ne cunctarentur, diis anteſignanis, hoſtem cædere 
et victoriæ deorum ſocios ſe adjungere,” ſummis oble- 
crationibus monebant. Quibus vocibus incent;, omnes 
certatim in prælium proſiliunt. Preſentiam Deict ipſi 
ſtatim ſenſere: nam et terræ motu portio montis 
abruptz Gallorum ſtravit exercitum, et confertiſſimi 
cunei non ſine vulneribus hoſtium diſſipati ruebant. 
Inſecuta deinde tempeſtas eſt, quæ grandine et frigore 


faucios ex vulneribus abſumphlit (A].“ 


This was unqueſtionably an extraordinary event; 
and 


— 


— 


(a) Called aloud that the god had arrived. That they had ſeen him leap into the temple through the aper- 
ture in the roof: That whilſt they were all humbly imploring his help, a youth of more than human beauty, 


accompanied by two virgins in armour, had run to their aſſiſtance from the neighbouring temples of Diana. 


aud: 
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and it muſt be aſcribed either to the immediate inter- 


—  polition of the ſupreme being, to natural means, or 


which they had taken for a vigorous defence. 


to the agency of dæmons: there is no other alterna- 
tive. but it is alt«-gether incredible that the Supreme 
Bring ſhould have miraculouſly interpoſed to detend 
the temple of a pagan divirity. It is very difficult to 


ſuppaſe that an carthquake, produced in the ordinary 


courſe of nature, ſhould have been foretold by the 
.pricits, or that it could have happened ſo opportunc ly 


for the preſervation of their treaſure from the hands 


of fierce b rbarians. Nothing, therefore, it has been 
ſaid, remains, but either to allow the earthquake to 
have been produced by evil ſpirits, or to deny the 
truth of the hiſtorian's relation. But the cataſtrophe 
of Brennus's army is recorded in the ſame manner by 
ſo mauy ancient writers of good credit, that we can- 
not call in queſtion their veracity : and therefore, be- 
ingunwillng to admit the agency of demons into this 
affair, it will be incumbent on as to ſhow by what 


human contrivance it might have been effected; for its 


arrival at ſo critical a juncture will not eaſily ſufferus 
to ſuppoſe it a mere natural event. pp | 
« The inclination of a Pagan prieſt (ſays Biſhop 
WarburionF) to aſſiſt his god in extremity, will 
hardly be queltioned ; and the inclination of thoſe at 
Delphi was not ill ſeconded by their pullic manage- 
ment and adireſs. On the firſt rumour of Brennus's 
march againſt them, they iſſued orders, as from the 
oracle, to all the region round, forbidding the coun- 
try people to ſecret and bear away their wine and pro- 
viſions. Ihe effects of this order ſucceeded to their 
expe&ations. The halt-ſtarved barbarians finding, on 
their arrival in F hecis, fo preat a plenty of all things 
niade ſhort marches, diſperſed themſeives over the 
country, and revelled in the abundance that wis pro- 


vided forthem. This reſpite gave time to the friends 


and allies of the god to come to his aſſiſtauce. Their 
advantages of lituation likewiſe ſupported the meaſures 
The 
town a:.d iemple of Delphi were ſeated on a bire and 
cavernous rock, defended on all ſides with precipices 
inſtead of walls. A large receſs within aſſumed the 
form of a theatre; ſo chat the ſhouts of ſuldiers, and 
the ſounds of military initruments, re-echoing from 
rock to rock, and from cavern to cavern, increaſed the 
clamour re an immenſe degree: which, as the hiſto- 
rian obſerves, could not but have great effects on ig- 
| 4 
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norant and barbarous minds. The playing off theſe M 
panic terrors Was not indeed of itfelt ſufficient to re- 
pulſe and diiũ pate a hoſt ot fierce and hungry invaders 


but it enabled the cefenders to Keep them at bay till 
a more ſolid entertainment was prepared for them in, 


the exploſion and fall of that portion of the rock at 
the toot of Which the greater part of the army lay en- 


camped. | 8 
Among the caverns in the ſacred rock, there was 
one which, from an intoxicating quality diſcovered 
in the ſteam which iſſued from it, was rendered very 
famous by being fitted to recipient of the prieſteſs 
of Apollo (a). Now, if we only ſuppoſe this, or an 


other of the vapours emitted from the numerous fi- 
ſures, to be endowed with that unctuous, or ctherwiſe 


inflammatory quality, which modern experience ſhows 
to be common in mines and ſubterraneous places, we 


ca eaſily conceive how the prieſts of the temple might, 


without the agency of Demons, be able to work the 
wouders which hiſtory ſpeaks of as effected in this 
tranſaction. For the throwing down a lighted torch or 


two into a chaſm whence ſuch a vapour iſſued, would 


ſet the whole into a flame ; Which, by ſaddenly rari- 
tying and dilating the air, would, like fired-gun-pow- 
der, blow up all before it. | 
guardians of the rock, could be long ignorant of ſuch 


a quality, or that they would divulge it when diſco- 


vered, cannot be ſuppoſed, Strabo relates, that one 


Onomarchus, with his companions, as they were at- 
tempting by night to dig their way through to rob the 


holy treaſury, were frightened from their work by 


ihe violent ſhaking of the rock; and he adds, that tho 


lame phenomenon had defeated many other attempts x 
Now, whether the tapers ur | 


of the like nature. n 
Cuomarehus and his companions were obliged to uſe 


while they were at work, inflamed the vapour, or 
whether the prieſts of Apollo heard them at it, and 
ſet fire to a countermine, it is certain a quality of this 
kind would always fland them in ſtead. Such chen 


(preſumes the learned prelate) was the expedient (») 
they employed to diſlodge this neſt of hornets, whic 


had ſettled at the foot of their ſaered rock; for the ſtorm 
of thunder, phe and hail, which followed, was - 
ect of the violent concuſſions given to 


the natural e 
the air by the exploſion of the mine.“ 1 

Two inſtances more of the power of ancient ma- 
gic we ſhall juſt mention, not becauſe there is any 


* 


* 


That the prieſts, the 


thing 


and Minerva; and that they had not only beheld theſe things with their eyes, but had alſo heard the whizzin 


e 
— _ hed 


of his bow and the clangor of his arms. They therefore earneſtly exhorted the beſieged not to neglect — 
heavenly ſignal, but to ſally out upon their enemies, and partake with the divinities of the glory of the vic- 


57 
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With theſe words the ſoldiers being animated, eagerly ruſhed to battle: and were themſelves quickly 


ſenüble of the preſence of the god; for part of the rock being torn away by an earthquake, rolled down upon 


enemies, 


the Ganls; whoſe thickeſt battalions being thus thrown into confuſion, fied, expoſed to the. weapons of their 
Soon afterwards a tempeſt aroſe, which by cold and fall of hailſtones cut off the wounded, | 
(a) ln hocrupis anfractu, media ferme montis altitudine, planities exigua eſt, atque in ea profundum terræ 


foramen, quo] in oraculo patet, ex quo frigi dus ſpiritus, vi quidam velut vento in ſablime expulſas, mentes 


vatum in vecordiam vertit, impletaſque deo reſponſa conſulentibus dare _— | 
(s) The learned author, by arguments too tedious to be here enumerated, confirms the reaſoning which we 


Just lib. 24. c. 10. 


have borrowed from him; and likewiſe from hiſtory, that the prieiis, before they came to extremities 
with the ſacred rock, had entered into treaty with thoſe barbarians, and paid them a large tribate to decamp 
and quit the country. This adds greatly to the probability of his account of rhe explollon; for nothing but 


che abſolute impoſſibility of getting quit of their beſiegers by 


to hazard an experiment ſo big with danger to themſelves as well as to their enemies. 


1. 
* 


any other means, could have induced theprieſts 


agic, 


* 


zellefual 
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Magic, thing particular or important in the facts, but becauſe 
wo ſome credit ſeems to have been given to the narration 


by the diſcerning Cudworth. Philoſtratus, in his life 
of Apollonias Tyanæus, informs us, that a laughing 
Daemoniac at Athens was cured by that magician, who 
ejected the evil ſpirit by threats and menaces ; and 


the biographer adds, that the dæmon, at his dep:r- 


ture, is ſaid to have overturned a ſtatue which ſtood 
before the porch where the cure was performed. 
The other inſtance is of the ſame magician freeing 
the city of Epheſus from the plague by ſtoning to 
death an Ad ragged beggar whom Apellonius called 
the plague, and who appeared to be a dæmon by his 


changing himſelf into the form of a ſhagged dog. 


That ſuch tales as theſe ſhonld have cen thought 
worthy of the ſlighteſt notice by the incomparable au- 
thor of the Intellectual Syſtem, is indeed a wonderful 


 phznomenon in the hiſtory of human nature. The 


Whole ſtory of Apollonius Tyanzus, as is now well 
known, is nothing better than a collection of the moſt 


{See Pri- extravagant fables 4: but were the narrative ſuch 
deaus i Con- ag that credit would be LO to the facts here related, 


_ nellions, there appears no neceſſity in either caſe for calling in 
22 if the agency of evil ſpirits by the power of magic.— 
Planet; The Athenians of that age were a ſuperſtitious peo- 
and Afo- ple. Apollonjus was a ſhrewd impoſter, long practiſed 
ſrrim's Notes in the art of deceiving the multitude, For ſuch a 

| on Cud- man it was caſy to perſuade a friend and confident 
worth's In- 0 act the part of the laughing dæmoniac; and without 


much difficulty the ſtatue might be ſo undermined as 
inevitably to tumble upon a violent concuſſion being 
given to the ground at the time of the departure of 


"the pretended dæmon. If ſo, this feat of magic 
7s aeg down into a very trifling trick performed by 


means both ſimple and natural. The other caſe of the 
poor man at Epheſus, who was ſtoned to. death, is 
exactly ſimilar to that of thoſe innocent women in 
our own country, whom the vulgar in the laſt cen- 


tury were inſtigated to burn for the ſuppoſed crime 
of ,witchcraft. 


| We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
an Epheſian mob was leſs inflammable or credulous 
than any other mob, or that Apollonius played his 


part with leſs ſkill than a Chriſtian dæmonologiſt: 


and as the ſpirits of our witches, who were 1acri- 


ficed to folly and fanaticiſm, were often ſuppoſed to 


migrate from their dead bodies into the bodies of 


hares or cats accidentally paſſing by, ſo might this im- 


poſtor at Epheſus perſuade his cruel and credulous in- 

ſtruments, that the ſpirit of their vidim had taken 

poſſeſſion of the body of the /hagged dog. | 
Still it may be ſaid, that in »wagic and divination 


events have been produced out of the ordinary courſe 


of nature; and as we cannot ſuppoſe the Supreme 


Being to have countenanced ſuch abominable practices 


by the interpoſitiou of his power, we muſt neceſſarily 
attribute thoſe effects to the agency of dæmons, or 
evil ſpirits. Thus, when /neas conſulted the Sybil, 
the agency of the inſpiring god changed her whole 
appearance : | 


« Poſcere fata 
Tempus,“ ait: “ Deus, ecce, Deus.“ Cui talia fanti 
Ante forces, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere come : ſed pettus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
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Nec mortale ſonans: afflata eſt numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei. | 


| Aloud ſhe cries, 
“ This is the time, inquire your deſlinies, 
He comes, behold, a god!“ Thus while ſhe laid, 
And ſhivering at the ſacred entry ſtaid, 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came: 
Her hair ſtood up; convullive rage poſleſs'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt; 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 
And with an accent mor: than mortal ſpoke. « 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul.” 
| DRYDEN. 
In anſwer to this, it is to be obſerved, that the 


— . ————_—_ 


temple of Apollo at Cumæ was an immenſe excava- 
tion in a ſolid rock. The rock was probably of the 


ſame kind with that on which the temple of Delphi 
was built, full of fiſſures, out of which exhaled per- 
petually a poiſonons kind cf vapour. Over one of 
theſe fiſſures was the tripod placed, from which the 
prieſteſs gave the oracle. Now we learn from St 
Chryſoſtom, that the prieſteſs was a woman; „ Quz 
in tripodes ſedens expanſa malignum ſpiritum per in- 
terna immiſſum, et per genitales partes ſubeuntem ex- 
cipiens, furore repleretur, ipſaque reſolutis crinibus 


baccharetur, ex ore ſpumam emittens, et ſic furoris ver- 


ba loquebatur. By comparing this account with that 
quoted above from Tuſtin, which is confirmed both by 
Pauſanias and by Strabo, it is evident, that what 
Chryſoſtom calls alignum ſpiritum was a particular 


kind of vapour blown forcibly through the fiſſure of 
the rock. But if there be a vapour of ſuch a quality 
as, if received per partes genitales, would make a wo- 


man furious, there is ſurely no neceſſity for calling into 
this ſcene at Cumæ the agency of a dæ mon or evil ſpi- 
rit. Beſides, it is to be remembered, that in my- 
ſtical and magical rites, ſuch as this was, both the 


prieſts, and the perſons conſulting them prepared 


themſelves by particular kinds of food, and ſometimes, 
as there is reaſon to believe, by human ſacrifices, for 
the approach of the god or demon whole aid they in- 
voked. On the preſent occaſion, we know from the 
poet himſelf, that a cake was uſed which was compo- 
ſed of poppy-ſecd and honey ; and Plutarch ſpeaks of 
a {hrub called /eucophy/ius, uſed in the celebration of 
the myſteries of Recate, which drives men into a kind 
of frenzy, and makes them confeſs all the wickedneſs 
which they had done or intended. This being the 
caſe, the :Ilufions of fancy occaſioned by poppy will 
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ſufficiently account for the change of the ſybil's ap- 


pearance, even though the inhaled vapour ſhould not 
have poſſeſſed that efficacy which Chryſoſtom and 
Juſtin attribute toit. Even ſome ſorts of our ordinary 
food occaſion ſtrange dreams, for which onions in 
particular are remarkable, Exceſſive drunkenneſs, 
as is well known, produces a diſorder named by the 


| bacchanalians of Europe he blue devils, which con- 


liſts of an immenſe ſucceſſion of ſpectres, accompa- 
nied with extreme horror to the perſon who {ſees 
them. From theſe facts, which cannot be denied, 
there muſt ariſe a ſuſpicion, that by uſiug very unna- 
tural food, ſuch as human blood, the vileſt of inſects, 
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Magic. ſerpents, and medicated cakes, by ſhutting themſelves 


up in ſolitudes and caves, and by deviſing every me- 
thod to excite horrid and dreadful ideas or images in 
the fancy, the ancient magicians might by natural 
means produce every phenomenon which they attri- 
buted io their gods or demons. Add tothis, that in 
ancient times magic was ſtudied as a ſcience, Now, 
as we cannot ſuppoſe that every one who ſtudied it 
intended abſolutely nothing, or that all who believed 
in it were whol/y deceived ; what can we infer, but 
that the ſcience conſiſted in the knowledge of thoſe 


drugs which produced the phantoms in the imagina- 


tion, and of the method of preparing and properly 
employing them for that purpoſe? The celebrated 
Friar Bacon indeed, as far back as the 13th century, 


wrote a book de Nullitate Magiz: but though we ſhould 


allow that this book proved to demonſtration, that in 
his time no ſach thing as magic exiſted, it never could 
prove that the caſe had always been ſo. At that 
time almoſt all the ſciences were loſt ; and why not 


magic as well as others? It is likewiſe an undoubted 


facc, that magic at all times prevailed among the A- 
Hatics and Atricans more than among the Europeans. 
The reaſon doubtleſs was, that the former had the re- 
quiſites for the art in much greater perfection than we. 
Human ſacrifices were frequent among them; they 
had the moſt poiſonons ſerpents, and the greateſt va- 
riety of vegetable poiſons, together with that power- 


ful narcotic opium; all which were of eſſeutial uſe in 


myſtical and magic rites. They had, beſides, a burn- 
ing ſun, frigbiful deſarts and ſolitudes; which, toge- 


ther with extreme faſting, were all called into their 


aſſiſtance, aud were ſufficient to produce, by natural 


means, the moſt wonderful phenomena which have 


ever been attributed to magical incantations. Even in 
our own days, we have the teſtimony of two travellers, 
whom we cannot ſuſpect to be either liars or enthufi- 
aſts, that both the Indians and Africans perform feats 
for which neither they nor the moſt enlightened Eu- 
ropeans can account, The one is Mr Groſe, who vi- 
{ited the Eaſt Indies about the year 1762; and the 
other is Mr: Bruce, who informs us, that the inhabi- 
tants of the weſtern coaſts of Africa pretend to hold 
a communication with the devil, and verify their aſſer- 
tions in ſuch a manner that neither he nor other tra- 


vellers know what to make of it : but it does not from 


this follow, that Mr. Bruce believed that communica- 
tion to be real. We have all ſeen one of the moſt il- 


| literate men that ever aſſumed the title of Doctor, per- 


form feats very ſurpriſing, and ſuch as even a philo- 
ſopher would have been puzzled to account for, if he 
had not been previouſly let into the ſecret ; and yet no 
man ſuppoſes that Katterfelto holds an 
tion with the devil, although he has ſometimes pre- 
tended it among people whoſe minds he ſuppoſed 
unenlightened. i | | 

Still it may be objected, that we have a vaſt num- 
ber of hiſtories of witches, who in the laſt century 
con feſſed, that they were preſent with the devil at cer- 
tuin meetings; that they were carried through the air 
and ſaw many ſtrange feats performed, too numerous 
and too ridiculous to be here mentioned, The beſt 
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anſwer to this objection ſeems to be that given by Dr 


communica- 


which he inflicted upon them as well as upon o 
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Ferrier in his eſſay on Popular illuſions.“ The ſo» 
lemn meeting of witches (ſays he) are ſuppoſed to be 
put beyond all doubt by the numerous confeſſions of 
criminals, who have deſcribed their ceremonies, nam- 
ed the times and places of their meetings with the per- 


Magie. 
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ſoas preſent, and who have agreed in their relations, 


though ſeparately delivered, But I would obſerve, 
firſt, that the circumſtances told of thoſe feſtivals are 
in themſelves ridiculous and incredible; for they are 
repreſented as gloomy and horrible, and yet with a 
mixture of childiſh and extravagant fancies, more 
likely to diſguſt aud alienate than conciliate the minds 
of their gueſts. They have every appearance of un- 
eaſy dreams. Sometimes the devil and his ſubjects 
ſay maſs ; ſometimes he preaches to them; more com- 
monly he was ſeen in the form of a b/ack goat, ſur- 


- rounded by imps in a thouſand frightful ſhapes ; but 


none of theſe forms are new, they all reſemble known 
quadrupeds or reptiles, Secondly, I obſerve, that there 
is direct proof furniſhed even by demonologitſts, that a// 
thoſe ſuppoſed journeys and entertainments were no- 
thing more than dreams. Perſons accuſed of witch- 
craft have been repeatedly watched about the time 
they had fixed for their meeting: they have been ſeen 


to anoint themſelves with ſoporitic compolitions ; af- 
ter which they fell into profound ſleep; and on awak-- 
ing ſeveral hours afterwards, they have related their 


journey through the air, with their amuſement at the 
teſtival, and have named the perſons whom they ſaw 
there.“ This is exactly conformable to the practice 
of the ancient magicians and diviners, and ſeems to be 
the true way of accounting, as well for many of the 
phenomena of magic, as for that extravagant and 


ſhameful ſaperſtition which prevailed ſo much during 
part of the laſt century, and by which ſuch numbers 


of innocent men and women were cruelly put to 
death (c). We may indeed be aſſured, that the devil 
has it not in his power to reverſe in a ſingle inftance 
the laws of nature v ithout a divine permiſlidn; and 
we can conceive but one occaſion (ſee Poss£$$10N) 
on which ſuch permiſſion could be given conſiſtently 
with the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God, All the 


tales, therefore, of diabolical agency in magic and 


witchcraft muſt unboubtedly be falſe ; for a power 
which the devil is not bimſelf at liberty to exert, he 
cannot communicate to a human creature. Were the 
caſe otherwiſe; werethoſe powers, © which (according 
to Johnſon) only the controul of Omnipotence re- 
ſtrains from laying creation waſte, ſubſervient to the 
in vocations of wicked mortals ; were thoſe ſpirits— 
— —of which the leaſt could wield | 

The elements, and arm him with the force 

of all their regions,” ——permitted to work mi- 
racles, and either to inflict or to remove diſeaſes at the 
deſire of their capricious votaries, how comfortleſs and 
wretched would be the life of men! But the watter 
has been long ago determined by the failure of Pha- 
oh's magicians ; whe, though by legerdemain they 
imitated ſome of the miracles of Moſes, could not 
form the vileſt inſe&, or ſtand before the diſeaſe 


hers, 
The 


— 
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(c) For ſome farther account of popular illuſions, ſee Animal Macnegrien. 
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The revival of learning, and the ſucceſs with which 


Square, the laws of nature have been inveſtigated, have loug 
——— ago baniſhed this ſpecies of magic from allthe en- 


lightened nations of Europe. Among ourſelves, none 
but perſons groſsly illiterate pay the leaſt regard to 
magical charms; nor are they any where abroad more 
prevalent than among the inhabitants of Lapland and 


Iceland. Theſe people, indeed, place an abſolute 
confidence in the effects of certain idle words and ac- 


tions; and ignorant ſailors from other parts of the 


world are deceived by their allertions and their cere- 


monies. The famous magical drum of the Laplanders 
is ſtill in conſtant uſe in that nation; and Sheffer, in 
his Hiſtory of Lapland, has given an account of its 


- ſtructure. 


This inſtrument is made of beech, pine, or fir, ſplit 
in the middle, and hollowed on the flat tide where the 
drum is to be made. The hollow is of an oval figure; 
and is covered with a ſkin clean dreſſed, and painted 


with figures of various kinds, ſuch as ſtars, ſuns and 


moons, animals and plants, and even countries, lakes 
and rivers; and of later days, ſince the preaching of 
Chriſtianity among them, the acts and ſufferings of 
our Savionr and his apoltles are often added among 
the reſt. All theſe figures are ſeparated by lines into 
three regions or cluſters, 

There is, beſides theſe parts of the dram, an index 


and a hammer. The index is a bundle of braſs or iron 


rings, the biggeſt of which has a hole in its middle, 
and the ſmaller ones are hung to it. The hammeror 
drumſtick is made of the horn of a rein-deer; and 
with this they beat the drum ſo as to make theſe rings 
move, they being laid on the top for that purpoſe. In 
the motion of theſe rings about the pictures figured 
on the drum, they fancy to themſelves ſome predicti- 
on in regard to the things they inquire about. 

W hat they principally inquire into by this inſtru- 


ment, are three things. 1. What ſacrifices will prove 


molt acceptable to their gods. 2. What ſacceſs they 
mall have in their ſeveral occupations, as hunting, fiſh- 
ing, curing of diſeaſes, and the like; and, 3. What is 
doing in places remote from them, On theſe ſeyeral 
occations they uſe ſeveral peculiar ceremonies, and 
place themſelves in various odd poſtures as they beat 
the drum; which influences the rings to the one or 
the other ſide, and to come nearer to the one or the 
other ſet of figures. And when they have done 
this, they have a method of calculating a diſcovery, 
which they keep as a great ſecret, but which ſeems 


merely the butineſs of the imagination in the diviner 


or magician. | | | | 
Magic Square, a ſquare figure, formed of a ſeries 
of numbers in mathematical proportion; ſo diſpoſed 
in parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each 
row, taken either perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally, are equal. 

Letthe ſeveral numbers which compoſe any ſquare 
number (for inſtance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 25 incluſive, 
the ſquare number) be diſpoſed, in their natural order, 
after each other in a ſquare figure of 25 cells, each in 
its cell; if now you change the order of theſe numbers, 
and diſpoſe them in the cells in ſuch manner, as that 
the five numbers which fill an horizontal rank of 
cells, being added together, ſhall make the ſame ſum 
with the five numbers in any other rank of cells, whe- 
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ther horizontal or vertical, and even the ſame number 
with the five in each of the two diagonal ranks: this 
diſpoſition of numbers is called a magic /quar:t, in op- 
polition to the former diſpoſition, which is called a 
natural ſquare. See the figures following : 


Natural ſquare. 
1 2} 3| 4 5 


= — — — 


Magie ſquare. 
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One would imagine that theſe magic ſquares had 
that name given them in regard this property of all 
their ranks, which, taken any way, make always the 
ſame ſum, appeared extremely ſurpriling, eſpecially in 
certain ignorant ages, when mathematics paſled for 
magic; but there is a great deal of reaſn to ſuſpect, 
that theſe ſquares merited their name ſtil] farther, by 
the ſuperſtitious operations they were employed in, 
as the conſtruction of taliſmans, &c. for, according to 
the childih philoſophy of thoſe days, which atcribut- 
ed virtues to numbers, what virtues might not be ex 
pected from numbers ſo wonderful? w7 

However, what was at firſt the vain practice of ma- 
kers of taliſmans and conjurors, has ſince become the 
ſubj ect of a ſerious reſearch among mathemuiictans ; 
not that they imagine it will lead them to any thing 
of ſolid uſe or advantage. Magic ſquares ſavour too 
much of their original to be of mach uſe; but ouly 
as it is a kind of play, where the difficulty makes 


the merit, and it may chance to produce ſome new 


views of numbers, which mathematicians. will not 
loſe the occaſion of. | | 
Einan. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no great 


antiquity, is the firſt that appears to have ſpoken of 


magic ſquares: and by the age wherein he lived, there 
is reaſon to imagine he did not look on them mercly 
as a mathematician, However, he has left us ſome 
rules for their conſtruction, In the treaitic of Cor, 
Agrippa, ſo mach accuſed of magic, we find the 
ſquares of ſeven numbers, viz. from three to nine in- 
cluſtve, diſpoſed magically ; and it maſt not be ſuppoſed 
that thoſe ſeven nambers were preferred to all the 
other without ſome very good reaſon : in effect, it is 
becauſe their ſquares, according to the ſyitem of Agrip- 


pa and his followers, are planetary. The ſquare of 2, 


for inſtance, bclongs to Saturn; that of 4 to Jupiter ; 
that of 5 to Mars; that of 6 to the Sun; that of 7 to 
Venus; that of 8 to Mercury; aud that of g to the 
Moon. M. Bacher applied himſelf to the itudy of 
magic ſquares, on the hint he had taken from the 
planetary ſquares of Agrippa, as being unacquainted 
with the work of Moſchopulus, which is only in ma- 
nuſcript in the French king's library ; and, without 
the aſſiſtance of any author, he found out a new me- 
thod for thoſe ſquares whoſe root is uneven, for in- 
ſtance 25, 49, &c. but he could not make any thing Sf 
thoſe whoſe root is even. | | 
After him came M. Frenicle, who took the ſame 
A certain great algebraiſt was of 
opinion, that whereas the 16 numbers which compoſc 
the ſquare might be diſpoſed 20922729888000 diifer- 
ent ways in a naturalſquare (as from the rules ot com- 
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Magic bination it is certain they may), they could not be 
Squares. diſpoſed in a magic ſquare above 16 different ways ; 
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but M. Frenicle thowed, that they might be thus diſ- 
poſed 878 different ways: whence it appears how 
much his method exceeds the former, which only 
yielded the 55th part of magic ſquares of that of 
M. Frenicle. } 2.25 
To this inquiry he thought fit to add a difficalty 
that had not yet been conſidered ; the magic ſquare of 
7, for inſtance, being conſtructed, and its 49 cells 
filled, if the two horizontal Tanks of cells, and, at the 


ſame time, the two vertical ones, the moſt remote from 


the middle be retrenched; that is, if the whole border 


or circumference of the ſquare be taken away, there 
will remain a ſquare whoſe root will be 5, and which 


will only conſiſt of 25 cells. Now it is not at all ſur- 
priſing that the ſquare ſhould be no longer magical, 
becauſe the ranks of the large ones were not intend- 
ed to make the ſame ſum, excepting when taken en- 
tire with all the ſeven numbers that fill their ſeven 


cclls; fo that being mutilated cach of two cells, and 


having loſt two of their numbers, it may be well ex- 


pected; that their remainders will not any longer 
make the ſame ſum. But M, Frenicle would not be 


ſatisfied, unleſs when the circumference or border of 
the magic ſquare was taken away, and even any cir- 
cumference at pleaſure, or, in fine, ſeyeral circumfe- 


rences at once, the remaining ſquare was ſtill magi- 


cal : which laſt condition, no doubt, made theſe 
{quares vallly more magical than ever. | 

Again, he inverted that condition, and required that 
any circumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral 
circumferences, ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare; 


that is, that it ſhould ccaſe to be magical when they 


were remoyed, and yet continue magical after the re- 


moyal of any of the reſt. M. Frenicle, however, gives 


no general demonſtration of his metheds, and fre- 


quently ſeems to have no other guide but chance. It is 
true, his book was not publiſhed by himſelf, nor did 
it appear till after his death, viz. in 1693. 


* 


In 1703, M. Poignard, canon of Bruſſels, publiſh- 


ed a treatiſe of ſublime magic ſquares. Before him 


there had been no magic ſquares made but for ſerieſes 


of natural numbers that formed a ſquare; but M. 
Poignard made two very conſiderable improvements. 
1. Inſtead of taking all the numbers that fill a ſquare, 
for inflance the 36 ſucceſlive numbers, which would 
fill all the cells of a natural ſquare, whoſe fide is 6, he 
only takes as many ſucceſſivenumbers as there are units 
in the ſide of the {quare, which, in this caſe, are fix; 
and theſe ſix numbers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner 
in the 36 cells that none of them are repeated twice 
inthe fame rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical, or 
diagonal; whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken 
all the ways poſſible, muſt always make the ſame ſum, 
which M. Poignard calls repeated progreſſion. 2. In- 
ſtead of being confined to take theſe numbers accord - 
ing tothe ſeries and ſucceſſion of the natural numbers, 
that is, inan arithmetical progreſſion, he takes them 
likewiſe in a geometrical progreſſion, and even in an 
harmonical progreſſion. But with theſe two laſt pro- 
greſſions the magic muſt neceſlarily be different to 
what it was: in the ſquares filled with numbers in 


[ 


8 
geometrical progreſſion, it conſiſts in this, that the 
products of all the ranks are equal; and in the harmo- 
nical progreſſion, the numbers of all the ranks conti. 
nually follow that progreſſion, he made 
cach of theſe three progreſlions repeated. 


Squares, 
e e ; 


ſquares of 


This book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. de 


la Hire to turn his thoughts the ſame way, which he 


did with ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſeems to have well nigh 0 
completed the theory of magic ſquares. He firſt con- 


ſiders uneven ſquares : all his predeceſſors on the ſub- 


je& having found the conſtruction of even ones by 


much the moſt difficult ; for which reaſon M. de la 
Hire reſerves thoſe for the laſt. This exceſs of difh- 
culty may ariſe parily from hence, that the numbers 
are taken in arithmetical progreſſion. 
progreſſion, if the number of terms be uneyen, that 
in the middle has ſome properties, which may be of 
ſervice ; for inſtance, being multiplied by the number 
of terms in the progreſſion, the product is equal to the 
ſum of all the terms. e 1 4 
M. de la Hire propoſes a general method for un 
even ſquares, which has ſome ſimilitude with the the- 
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Now in that 


ory of compound motions, ſo uſefal and fertile in me- 


chanics. As that conſiſts in decompounding motions, 


and reſolving them into others more ſimple ; ſo does 


M. de la Hire's method conſiſt in reſolving the ſquare 


that is to be conſtructed into two {imple and primitive 


ſquares, It muſt be owned, however, it is not quite 
ſo eaſy to conceive thoſe two ſimple and primitive 
ſquares in the compound or perfect ſquare, as in an 


oblique motion to imagine a parallel and perpendicular 


one. Es | ; | 

Suppoſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is uneven, for 
inſtance 7; and that its 49 cells are to be filled magi- 
cally with numbers, for inſtance the firſt 7. M. dela 
Hire, on the one fide, takes the firſt 7 numbers, be- 
ginning with unity, and ending with the root 7; 


and on the other 7, and all its multiples to 49, exclu- 


ſively ; and as theſe only make ſix numbers, he adds o, 


which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion of 7 


terms as well as the other: o. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. 


This done, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, he fills 


the ſquare of the root 7 magically : in order to this, 
he writes in the firſt ſeyen cells of the firſt horizontal 


rank the ſeyen numbers propoſed in what order he 


pleaſes, for that is abſolutely indifferent ; and it is 
proper to obſerve here, that thoſe ſeven numbers may 
be ranged in 5040 different manners in the ſame rank. 
The order in which they are placed in the firſt hori- 


zontal rank, be it what it will, is that which deter- 


mines their order in all the reſt. For the ſecond ho- 
rizontal rank, he places in its firſt cell, either the 


third, the fourth, the fifth, or the ſixth number, from 


the firſt number of the firſt rank ; and after that writes 
the ſix others in order as they follow. For the third 
horizontal rank, he obſerves the ſame method with re- 
gard to the ſecond that he obſerved in the ſecond with 


regard to the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. For inſtance, 


ſuppoſe the firſt horizontal rank filled with the ſeven - 


numbers in their natural order, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 


the ſecond horizontal rank may either commence with 


3, with 4, with 5, or with 6: but in this inſtance it 
commences with3; the third rank therefore muſt com- 


mence 


: Wy 
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it | 2 T6 mence with 5, the fourth 
1 EINE = with 7, the fifth with 2, 
AL the ſixth with 4, and the 
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71112131445 8 mencement of the ranks 
21347 which follow the firſt being 
TC —-7 thus determined, the other 
CSPI RAVACDEIE: numbers, as we have alrea- 
EI ery it 
17111215 dy obſerved, muſt be writ- 


ten down in the order wherein they ſtand in the firſt, 


going on to 5, 6, and 7, and returning to t, 2, &c. 
till every number in the firſt rank be found in every 


rank nnderneath, according to the order arbitrarily 
pitched upon at firſt, By this means it is evident, that 
no number whatever can be repeated twice in the 
ſame rank; and by conſequence, that the ſeven num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, being in each rank, muſt of 


. neceſlity make the ſame ſum. 


It appears, from this example, that the arrange- 
ment of the numbers in the firſt rank being choſen at 
pleaſure, the other ranks may be continued in four 
different manners: and ſince the firſt rank may have 


$5040 different arrangements, there are no leſs than 


20160 different manners of conſtructing the magic 
ſquare of ſeven numbers repeated. + 


— 
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The order of the numbers in the firſt rank being 


determined; if in beginning with the ſecond rank, 


the ſecond number 2, or the Jaſt number 7, ſhould be 


pitched upon, in one of thoſe caſes and repeated; and 
in the other caſe, the other diagona! would be falſe 
unleſs the number repeated ſeven times ſhould happen 


to be 4; for four times ſeven is equal to the ſum of 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: and in general, in every ſquare 
conſiſting of an equal number of terms, in arithmeti- 
cal progreſſion, one of the diagonals would be falſe 
according to thoſe two conſtructions, unleſs the term 
always repeated in that diagonal were the middleterm 
of the progreſſion. It is not, however, at all neceſ- 


ſary to take the terms in an arithmetical progreſſion; 
for, according to this method, one may conſtruct a 


magic ſquare of any numbers at pleaſure, whether 
they be according to any certain progreſſion or not. 
If they be in an arithmetical progreſſion, it will be 
proper, out of the general method, to except thoſe 
two conſtructions which produce a continual repetiti- 
on of the ſame term in one of the two diagonals, and 
only to take in the caſe wherein that repetition would 
prevent the diagonal from being juſt ; which caſe be- 
ing abſolutely diſregarded when we computed that the 
ſquare of 7 might have 20, 160 different conſtructions, 
it is evident that by taking that caſe in it muſt have 
vaſtly more. 


'To begin the ſecond rank with any other number 


421 


ones; the caſe is the ſame in both. 


MAG 


beſides the ſecond and the laſt, muſt not, however, le 


Magic 


looked on as an univerſal rule: it holds good for the Square. 


ſquare of 7; but if the ſquare of 9, for inſtance, were 
to be conſtrued, and the fourth figure of the firſt 
horizontal rank were pitched on for the firſt of the 


ſecond, the conſequence would be, that the fifth and 


eighth horizontal ranks would likewiſe commence 
with the ſanie number, which would therefore be re- 
peated three times in the ſame vertical rank, and oc- 


caſion other repetitions in all the reſt. The general 


rule, therefore, muſt be conceived thus: Let the 


number in the firſt rankpitched on, for the commence- 5 
ment of the ſecend, bave ſuch an exponent of its 


quota; that is, let the order of its place be ſuch, as 


that if an unit be taken from it, the remainder will not 
be any juſt quota part of the root of the ſquare; that is, 


cannot divide it equally. If, for example, in the ſquare 
of 7, the third number of the firſt horizontal rank be 
pitched on for the firſt of the ſecond, ſuch conſtruc- 


tion will be just; becauſe the exponent of the place 
of that number, viz. 3, ſubtracting 1, that is, 2 can- 
not divide 7. 


Thus alio might the feurth number of 
the ſame firſt rank be choſen, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, 
cannot divide 7; and, for the ſame reaſon, the fifth 


or ſixth number might be taken: but in the ſquare of 


9, the fourth number of the firſt rank muſt not be ta- 
ken, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, does divide 9. The rea- 
ſon of this rule will appear very evidently, by conſi- 


dering in what manner the returns of the ſame num- 


bers do or do not happen, taking them always in the 
ſame manner in any given ſeries. And hence it fol- 


lows, that the fewer diviſions the root of any ſquare 


to be conſtructed has, the more different manners of 
conſtruQing it there are; and that the prime numbers, 


i. e. thoſe which have no diviſions, as 5, 7, 11, 13, 
&c. are thoſe whoſe ſquares will admit of the molt. 


variations in proportion to their quantities. 

The ſquares conſtructed according to this method 
have ſome particular properties not required in the 
problem; for the numbers that compoſe any rank pa- 
rallel to one of the two diagonals, are ranged in the 
ſame order with the numbers that compoſe the diago- 


nal to which they are parallel. And as any rank pa- 


rallel to a diagonal muſt neceſſarily be ſhorter, and have 
fewer cells than the diagonal itſelf, by adding to it the 
correſpondent parallel, which has the number of cells. 
by which the other falls ſhort of the diagonal, the 
numbers of thoſe two parallels, placed as it were end 
to end, ſtill follow the fame Firſt Primitive. 


order with thoſe of the dia- || | 

agonal : beſides that their : 3 5 EA. 5 7] 
ſums are likewiſe equal; ſo |- AH 
that they are magical on |} 9121112134 
another account. Inſtead 7123456 
of the ſquares, which we |2 | 3 457 [7 
have hitherto formed by ho- 4315 o [ 707 1 84 
rizontal ranks, one might "a E024: 
alſo form them by vertical | [711213] 4f6 


All we have hitherto ſaid regards only the firſt pri- 
mitive ſquare, whoſe numbers, in the propoſed ex- 
ample, were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7; here till remains the 


ſecond: 


Magie 
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Second Primitive, ſecond primitive, whoſe num- 
or 7 421128135142] bers are o, 7, 14, My 23, Das 

EEA M. Je la Hire proceeds 
21125135142) N19} in the fame manner here as in 
42] © 7j4 4121128135] the former; and this may like-, 
*4\21128]25142} of 7] wiſe be conſtructed in 20,160 
35142 of +1 427028 different manners, as contain- 
as ing the ſame number of terms 
— 2 A with the firſt. Its conſtruction 
12213542" © T1421} being made, and of conſequence 
all its ranks making the ſame ſum, it is evident, that if 
we bring the two into one, by adding together the 
numbers of the two correſponding cells of the two 
ſquares, that is, the two numbers of the firſt of each, 
the two numbers of the ſecond, of the third, &. and 
diſpoſc them in ihe 49 correſponding cells of a third 


ſquare, it will lkewiſebe magical in regard toits rank, 
formed by the addition of equal ſums to equal ſums, 


which maſt of neceſſity be equal among themſelves. 
All that remains in doubt is, Whether or no, by the ad- 
dition of the correſponding cells of the two farit ſquares, 
all the cells of the third will be filled in ſuch manner, 


as that each not only contains one'of the numbers of 


the progreſſion from 1 to 49, but alſo that this num- 
ber be beer from any of the reſt, which is the 
end and deſign of the whole operation. Mo 

As to this it muſt be obſerved, that if in the con- 
ſtractious of the ſecond primitive ſquare care has been 
taken, in the commencement of the tecond horizontal 
rank, to obſerve an order with regard to the firſt dif- 
ferent from what was obferved in the conſtruction of 
the firſt ſquare ; for inſtance, if the ſecond rank of 

Perſe&t Square. the firit ſquare began with the 


[i] YT ZT Axa third term of the firſt rank, 
1— — . II and the ſecond rank of the ſe- 
51 —|—|—j— cen! ſquare commence with 
Te 23159 the fourth of the firſt rank, as 
{2rij22141.22146] 5413; in rheexampic it actually does; 
ing) 220029 3 the firlt are 
Ii YT 5! Pay be combined once, and on. 
[= ly once, by addition with all 
PÞP-4142147 211019129] the numbers of the ſecond. 


And as the numbers of the firſtare here 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and thoſe of the ſecond, o, 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 
42, by combining them in this manner we have all 
the numbers in the progreſſion from 1 to 49, without 
having any of them repeated ; which is the perfect 


magic ſquare propoſed. 
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The neceſſity of conſtructing the two primitive 
ſquares in a different manner does not at all hinder but 
that each of the 20,160 conſtructions of the one may 
be combined with all the 20,160 conſtructions of the 
other: of confequence, therefore, 20,160 multiplied 


by itſelf, which makes 406, 425, 600, is the number of 


different conſtructions that may be made of the per- 
fect ſquare, which here conſiſts of the 49 numbers of 
the natural progreſſion. But as we have already ob- 
ſerved, that a primitive ſquare of ſeven numbers re- 
peated may have above 22,160 ſeveral conſtructions, 
the number 406, 425,600 muſt come vaſtly ſhort of ex- 
preſſing all the poſſible conſtructions of a perfect ma- 
gic ſquare of the 40 firſt numbers. 

As to the even ſquares, he conſtructs them like the 
unc ven ones, by two primitive ſquares ; but the con- 
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\ruCion of primitives is diff: rent in general, and may Mw 
be {oa great number of ways: and ethoſe general dit- Square. 
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ferences admit of a great number of particular vari- 
ations, which give as many different couſtructions of 
the fame even ſquare. It ſcarce ſeems poſſible to de- 
termine exactly, either how many general differen- 
ces there may be between the conſtruction of the pri- 
mitive ſquares of an even ſquare and an uneven one, 
nor how many particular variations each general dif- 
ference may admit of; and, of conſequence, we are 
ſtill far from being able to determine the number of 
different conſtructions of all thoſe that may be made 
by the primitive ſquares. | 24; 

The ingenious Dr Franklin ſeems to have carried 
this curious ſpeculation farther than any of his prede- 
ceſſors in the ſame way. He has conitracted not only 
a mapic ſquare of ſquares, but likewiſe a magic circle 


of circles, of which we ſhall give ſome account for 
The magic ſquare 


the amuſement of our readers. 
of ſquares is formed by dividing the great ſquare, as in 

Plate 294. fig. 1. The great ſquare is divided 
into 256 {mall ſquares, in which all the numbers 
from 1 to 256 are placed in 16 columns, which may be 
taken either horizontally or vertically. The pro- 


pertics are as follow : | 
1. The ſum of the 16 numbers in each column, 
vertical and horizontal, is 2056. 


- 
- 


2. Every half column, ver:ical and horizontal, 
makes 1028, or half of 2056. 
3. Half a diagonal aſcending added to half a dia- 


gonal deſcending, makes 2056, taking theſe half dia- 


gonals from the ends of any ſide of the ſquare to the 
middle thereof; and ſo reckoning them etther np- 


ward or downward, or ſidewiſe from left 1o right 
hand, or from right to left. 


4. The ſame, with all the parallels to the half di- 


aponals, as many as can be drawn in the great ſquare: 
tor any two of them being directed vpward aud down- 
ward, from the place wv here they begin to that where 
they end, their ſums will make 2056. The ſame 
down ard and upward in like manner: or all the ſame 


- 


if taken ſide ways tothe middle, and back to the ſame. 


fide again. N. B. One ſet of theſe half diagonals and 
their parallels is drawn in the ſame ſquare upward 
and downward, Another ſuch ſet may be drawn 
from any of the other three ſides. | 

5. The four corner numbers in the great ſquare, 
added to the four central numbers therein, make 
1028; equal to the halt ſum of any vertical or hori- 
Zzontal column which contains 16 numbers; and equal 
to Half a diagonal or its parallel. . 

6. If a ſquare hole (equal in breadth to four of 
the I ttle ſquares) be cut in a paper, through which 
any of the 16 little ſquares in the great ſquare may be 


ſeen, and the paper be laid on the great ſquare, the 


ſum of all the 16 numbers, ſeen through the hole, is 
equal to the ſum of the 16 numbers in any horizontal 
or vertical column, viz. to 2056. 8 

The magic circle of circles (fig. 2.) is compoſed 
of a ſeries of numbers from 12 to 75 incluſive, di- 
vided into eight concentric circular ſpaces, and ranged 


in eight radii of numbers, with the number 12 in the 


centre; which number, like the centre, is common 
to all theſe circular ſpaces, and to all the radii. 
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The numbers are ſo placed, that the ſam of all thoſe 


1 5 


in either of the concen:ric circular ſpaces aboyemen- 
. tioned, together with the central number 12, make 


360; equal to the number of degrees in a circle, 


The numbers in each radius alto, together with 


the central number 12, make juſt 360. 
The numbers in half of any of the above circular 
ſpaces, taken either above or below the double ho- 
rizontal line, with half the central number 12, make 
180; equal to the number of degrees in the ſemicircle, 
If any four adjoining numbers be taken, as if in 
a ſquare, in the radial diviſions of theſe circular ſpa- 
ces, the ſum of theſe, with halt the central number, 
make 180. | pt . 
There are, moreover, included, four ſets of other 


circular ſpaces, bounded by circles which are eccentric 
with reſpect to the common centre; each of theſe 


ſets containing five ſpaces. The centres of the circles 
which bound them are at A, B, C, and D. The ſet 
whoſe centre is at A is bounded by dotted lines; the 
ſet whoſe centre is at B is bounded by lines of thort 
unconnected ſtrokes ; and the ſet round D is bounced 
by lines of unconnected longer ſtrokes, to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another. In drawing this figure by 
hand, the ſer of concentric circles ſhould be drawu 
with black ink, and the four ditterent ſets of eccentric 


circles with four kinds of ink of different colours; as 
blue, red, yellow, and green, for diſtinguiſhing them 
readily from one another. 


Theſe ſets of eccentric 
circular ſpaces interſect thoſe of the concentric, and 
each other; and yet che numbers contained in each 
of the eccentric ſpaces, taken all around through 


any of the 20 which are cecentric, make the ſame ſum 
as thoſe in the concentric, namely 360, when the 


central number 12 is added. Their halves alſo, ta- 


ken above or below the double horizontal line, with 


half the central number, make 180. 

Obſerve, that there is not one of the numbers but 
what belongs at leaſt to two of the circular ſpaces, 
ſome to three, ſome to four, ſome to five; and yet 
they are all ſo placed as never to break the required 


number 360 in any of the 28 circular ſpaces within 


the primitive circle. . 

To bring theſe matters in view, all the numbers 
as abovementioned are taken out, and placed in ſepa- 
rate columns as they ſtand around both the concentric 
and eccentric circular ſpaces, always beginning with 


the outermoſt and ending with the innermoſt of each 
ſet, and alſo the numbers as they ſtand in the eight 


radii, from the circumference to the centre; the 


common central number 12 being placed the loweſt in 


cach column. 
1. In the eight concentric circular ſpaces, 


| i141 98] a3 1 65 | 21 67 | 12 | 74 

25 | 63] 16 | 70 | 18 | 68 ] a7 | 61 

| | 51 | 28 | 58 

41 | 47 | 32 | 54 | 34 | 52 | 43 | 45 

| 33 | 53 | 35 | 44 | 42 

5731 48 | 38 | 50 | 36 59 29 
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Wks 64 } 22 | 66 | 20 | 75 | 13 


12 | 12 | 12 12 12121212 
360 360 1260 [360 [360 [360 260 360 
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2. In the eight radii. 14—— 
neee . nan 
72 | 63 56 47 40 31 | 24 | 15 
2316 39| 32| 55 | 48 | 71 64 
65 | 70 | 49 54 | 33 j 38 17 23 
311837 | 34 | 53, 50 | 69 | 66 
6768 515235 36 | 19 | 20 
1227 28 | 43 44 59 | 60 | 75 
74 | 61| 58 | 45 | 42 | 29 | 26 13 
12] 12|12| 12 12 |.12 | 12 12 
360 [360 360 360 [360 (362 [360 360 
2 8 1472 2383527 
8 63116 | 70 | 18 | 68 
© * 
5 39 | 49 | 37 | 51 | 28 
353 434 52 4345 
os 3353 35 | 44 | 42 
red 1 43 | 38 | 50 | 36 | 59 
> 8 2471 | 17 | 69 | 19 
S4 | 73 |15 | 64 | 22 | 65 
82 2 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 
CER ———— 
— 360 J 360 360 360 360 
— 8 355 | 39 | 49 | 37 
38 47 | 32 | 54 | 34 | $2 
> 55 | 33 | 53.1 25 | 44 
58 38 50 | 36 | 59 | 29 
85 17 |69 | 19 60 26 
9 2 64 | 22 66 | 20 75 
> 8 72 } 24 65 21-4 67 
5 = 256316 7018 
2 8 — 11973 +3:|-423-4 22 
5 — — 
b. [260 360 360 1360 
2 [46 40 | 55 | 33 $3 | 
8 21 | 48 | 38 | 50 36 
2 71 | 17 | 69 19 | 60 
ES 22 | 66 | 20 | 75 | 13 
$75 65 | 21 | 67 | 12 | 74 
3 16 70 | 18 | 68 | 27 | 
> 8 56 39 49 | 37 | 51 1 
=; 41 47 32 *54 34 
8 > 12 1 74-}12z4-123 1 13 
ES, |— Be 
2 2 1260 360 [3 360 360 | 8 
N 62 24711769 
8 8 15 | 64 | 22 | 66 | 20 
22 23 | 65 | 21 | 97 | 12 
ES 70 | 18 | 68 | 27 | 61 
8 * 49 | 37 | 51 | 28 | 58 
98. | 32| 54 | 34 | 52 | 43 
S838 [49| 55] 33 53] 35 | 
Ow 57] 31 | 48 | 38 50 
34 5 1 | 12 | 12] 12 
SB 5 — — — 1 
3 1380 [360 360 360360 
If, now, we take any four numbers as in + "36 
a ſquare form, either from Nꝰ 1. N? 2.(as 14 8 
we ſuppoſe from N. 1.) as in the margin, 23 83 
and add half the central number 12 to them 
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Magic the ſum will be 180; equal to half the numbers in provided for him a commodious apartment in his pa- Maglore 
Lantcrn, any circular ſpace taken above or below the double ho- lace, which he waswith difficulty perſnaded to take pol i 
l rizontal line, and equal to the number of degrees ina ſeſſion of; but which he quitted four months after, Magnaai- 
Maghabe- ſemicircle. Thus, 14, 72, 25, 63, and 6, make 180. and returned to his houſe. He was remarkable for his AI. 
ee Macrc Lantern. Ses DiOPTRICS, art. x. p. 37. extraordinary modeſty, his ſincerity, and his benefi- 


MAGICIAN, one who practiſes magic, or hath 
the power of doing wonderful fcats by the agency of 
ſpirits." | - 
Among the caſtern nations it ſeems-to have been 
formerly common for the piinces to have magicians 
about their court to confer with upon extraordinary 
occaſions. And cuncerning theſe there hath been 
much diſputation : ſome ſuppoling that their power 
was only fcigned, and that they were no other than 


impoſtors wao impoſed on the credulity of their ſove · 
„ while others have thought that they really 


had ſome unknown connection or correſpondence with 
evil ſpirits, and could by their means accompliſh 
what otherwiſe would have been impollible for men. 
See the article Macic. „ N 

MAGINDANAO, or MixDaxao. Sce Mix Da- 
nao. | | Is ug 

MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, a name given to al- 
moſt all precipitates. Thus, m:agiſtery and precipitate 
are ſynonymous : but chemiſts chiefly uſe precipitates 
as a general term, and apply that of magiſtery to 
ſome particular precipitates only which are uſed in 
medicine and in the arts. Such are, the magiſteries 
of biſmuth, coal, crabs-eyes, ſulphur, &c. 


MAacisTERY of Biſmuth. See CHEMISTRY, n“ 766. 


MAGISTRATE, any public officer to whom 
the executive power of the law is committed either 
wholly or in part. ns | | 8 
_ MAGLIABECEHI (Anthony), a perſon of great 
learning, and remarkable for an amazing memory, was 
born at Florence in 1633. 
was only ſeven years old. His mother had him taught 
grammar and drawing, and then put him apprentice 
to one of the beſt goldſmiths in Florence. When he 
was about 16 years old, his paſſion for learning began 
to ſhow itſelf; and he laid out all his money in buying 
books. Becoming acquainted with Michael Ermini, 
librarian to the cardinal de Medicis, he ſoon per- 
feed himſelf by his aſſiſtance in the Latin tongue, 
and in a little time became maſter of the Hebrew. 


His father died when he 


cence, which his friends often experienced in their 
wants. He wes a patron of men of learning; and had 
the higheſt pleaſure in aſſiſting them with his advice 
and information, and in furniſhing them with books 
and manuſcripts. He had the utmoit averſion at any 
thing that looked like conſtraint; and therefore the 

rand duke always diſpenſed with his perſonal atten- 
Likes, and (cut him his orders in writing. Though he 


lived a moſt ſccentary life, he reached the Sift year 
of his age; aud died in the midſt of the public ap- 


plauſe, after enjoying, during the latter part of his 
life, ſuch affluence as tew have ever procured by their 
learning. By his will, he leſt a very fine library to 
the pablic, with a fund for its ſupport. * 

MAGLOIRE (St), a native of Wales in Great 
Britain, and couſin-german to St Sampſon and St Mal- 
lo. He embraced a monaſtic life, and went into France, 
where he was made abbot of Dol, and after that a pro- 
vincial biſhop in Brittany. He afterwards founded a 
monaſtery in the iſland of Jerſey, where he died on the 
14th of October 575, about the age of 80. His re- 
mains were tranſported to the ſuburbs of St Jacques, 
and depoſited in a monaſtery of BenediQtines, which 


was ceded to the fathers of the oratory in 1698. It 


is now the ſeminary of St Magloire, celebrated on ac- 
count of the learned men whom ic has produced. — 
This ſaint cultivated poetry with conſiderable ſucceſs: 
the hymn which is ſung at the feaſt of All Saints 
was compoſed by him; Celo guos eadem gloria conſe- 
crat, &c. 5 | Ke 
MAGNA ass1SA ELIGENDA, is a writ ancicntly 
directed to the ſheriff for ſummoning four lawful 
knights before the juſtices of aſſize, in order to chuſe 
12 knights of the neighbourhood, &c. to paſs upon 


the great aſſize between ſuch a perſon plaintiff and 
ſuch a one defendant. | 


Macxna Charta. See CHARTA. 
 MAGNANIMITY, denotes preatneſs of mind, 
particalarly in circumſtances of trial and adyerſity.— 


Mr Stretch | well obſerves of it, that it is the good f Beauties of 
ſenſe of pride, and the nobleſt way of acquiring ap- Joy, 
plauſe. It renders the ſoul ſuperior to the trouble, won racks 


His name ſoon became famous among the learned. A 
prodigious memory was his diſtinguiſhing talent ; and wars 


he retained not only the ſenſe of what he had read, 
but frequently all the words, and the very manner of 
_ ſpelling. It is ſaid that a gentleman, to make trial 
of the force of his memory, leut him a manuſcript he 
was going to priut. Some time after it was returned, 
the gentleman, coming to him with a melancholy coun- 
tanance, pretended it was loſt, and requeſtedMagliu- 
| bechi to recolle what he remembered of it; upon 

which he wrote the whole, without miſſing a word. 
He generally ſhut himſelf up the whole day, and opeu- 
ed his door in the evening to the men of letters who 
came to converſe with him. His attention was ſo ab- 
ſorbed by his ſtudies, that he often forgot the moſt 
urgent wants of nature. Coſmo III. grand duke of Flo- 
rence, mace him his librarian ; but he ſtill continued 
negligent in his dreſs, and ſimple in his manners, An 
old cloak ſerred him for a morning-gown in the day 
«nd fur bed-clothes at night, The duke, however, 


I 


diſorder, and emotion which the appearance of great 
danger might excite; and it is by this quality that 
heroes maintain their tranquillity, and preſerve the 
free uſe of their reaſon in the moſt ſurpriſing and 
dreadful accicents, It acmires the ſame quality in its 
enemy; and fame, glory, conqueſts, deſire of oppor- 
tunitics to pardon and oblige their oppoſers, are what 
glow in the minds of the brave, Magnanimity and 
courage are inſeparable, 

1. The inhabitants of Privernum being ſobdued and 
taken priſoners after a revolt, one of them being aſked 
by a Roman ſenator, who was for putting them all 
to death, what puniſhment he and his fellow captives 
deſerved? anſwered with great intrepidity, «© We de- 
ſerve that puniſhment which is due to men who are 
Jealous of their liberty, and think themſelves worthy 
of it.” Plautinns perceiving that his anſwer exaſpe- 
rated ſome of the ſenators, endeayoured to prevent 


the 
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the ill effects of it, by putting a milder queſtion to the 
priſoner : * How would you behave (ſays he) if 
Rome ſhould pardon you? «© Our conduct (replied 
the generous captive) depends upon yours. If the 
peace you grant be an honourable one, you may de- 
pend on a conſtant fidelity on our parts ; if the terms 
of it be hard and diſhonourable, lay no ſtreſs on our 
adherence to you,” Some of the judges conſtrued 
theſe words as menaces ; but the wiſer part finding 
in them a great deal of magnanimity, cried out, that 
a nation whoſe enly deſire was liberty, and their only 
Fear that of loſing it, was worthy to become Roman. 
Accordingly, a decree paſſed in favour of the priſon- 
ers, and Privernum was declared a municipium. Thus 


the bold ſincerity of one man ſaved his country, and 


ained it the privilege of being incorporated into the 
. ſtare. 5 5 

2. Subrius Flavius, the Roman tribune, being im- 
peached for having conſpired againſt the life of the 
emperor Nero, not only owned the charge, but glori- 
ed in it. Upon the emperor's aſking him what provo- 
cation he had given him to plot his death ? „ Becauſe 
I abhorred thee (ſaid Flavius), though there was not 
in the whole army one more zealouſly attached to thee 
than I, ſo long as thou didſt merit affection; but I 
began to hate thee when thou becameſt the murderer 
ef thy mother, the murderer of thy brother and wite, 


a charioteer, a comedian, an incendiary, and a ty- 


rant.“ Tacitus tells ns, that the whole conſpiracy af- 
forded nothing which proved ſo bitter and pungent 
to Nero as this reproach. He ordered Flavius to be 


immediately put to death, which he ſuffered with 


amazing intrepidity, When the executioner deſired 
him to ſtretch out his neck valiantly, „I wiſh (re- 
plied he) thou mayeſt ſtrike as valiantly.“ 

3. When the Scythian ambaſladors waited on A- 
lexander the Great, they gazed attentively upon him 


For a long time without ſpeaking a word, being very 


probably ſurpriſed, as they formed a judgment of men 
from their air and ſtature, to find that his did not anſwer 
the high idea they entertained of him from his fame, 
At laſt, the oldeſt of the ambaſſadors (according to 


Q. Curtius) addreſſed him thus: Had the gods gi- 


ven thee a body proportionable to thy ambition, the 
whole univerſe would have been too little for thee. 
With one hand thou wouldſt touch, the eaſt, and 
with the other the weſt; and, not ſatisfied with this, 
thou wouldſt follow the ſun, and know where he hides 
himſelf. But what have we to do with thee ? we ne- 
ver ſet foot in thy country. May not thoſe who in- 
habit woods be allowed to live, without knowing who 
thou art and whence thou comeſt? We will neither 
command over, nor ſubmit to, any man. And that 
thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of people the Scy- 
thians are, know, that we received from heaven as a 
rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plougliſhare, a dart, a 
javelin, and a cup. Theſe we make uſe of, both with 
our friends and againſt our enemies. 
we give corn, which we procure by the labour of our 
oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cup; and With regard to our enemies, we combat them 
at a diſtance with our arrows, and near at hand with 
our javelins. But thou, who boaſted thy coming to 

extirpate robbers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber 

Vol. X. | | 
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upon earth. Theu haſt plundered all nations thou Magnani- 


always on what thou art. 


To our friends 


eſſentially diſtinct. The ſame was afterwards done by 
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overcamelt : thou haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, in- 
vaded Syria, Perſia, and Bactriana; thou art forming 
a deſign to march as far as India; and now thou comeſt 
hither to ſeize upon our herds of cattle. The great 
poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make thee covet more ca- 
gerly what thou haſt not. -If thou art a god, thon 
oughteſt to do good to mortals, and not deprive them 
of their poſleſſions. If thou art a mere man, reflect 
They whom thou ſhalt nor 
moleſt will be thy true friends, the ſtrongeſt friend- 
ſhips being contracted between equals; and they are 
eſteemed equals who have not tried their ſtrength 
againſt each other: but do not imagine that thoſe 
whom thon conquereſt can love thee,” 


4. Richard I. king of England, having inveſted the Rai. | 
caſtle of Chalus, was ſhot in the ſhoulder with au ar- H. 
row; an unſkilful ſurgeon endeavouring to extract the *. 1797. 


weapon, mangled the fleſh in ſuch a manner, that a 
gangrene enſued. The caſtle being taken, and per- 
ceiving he ſhould not live, he ordered Bertram de 
Gourdon, who had ſhot the arrow, to be brought 
into his preſence. Bertram being come, „What 
harm (ſaid the king) did ever 1 do to thee, that 


thou ſhouleſt kill me? The other replied with great 


magnanimity and courage, ** You killed with your 
own hand my father and two of my brothers, and you 
likewiſe deſigned to have killed me. You may now 
ſatiate your revenge. I ſhould cheerfully ſuffer all 
the torments that can be inflicted, were I fare of ha- 
ving delivered the world of a tyrant who filled it with 
blood and carnage.” This bold and ſpirited anſwer 
{rack Richard with remorſe. He ordered the pri- 
ſoner to be preſented with one hundred ſhillings, and 
ſet at liberty; but Maccardec, one of the king's 
friends, like a true ruſſian, ordered him to be flayed 
alive, 2 | | 

5. The following modern inftance is extracted 
from a late French work intitled, Ecole hiſtorique & 
morale du ſoldat, &c. A mine, underneath one of the 
outworks of a citadel, was intruſted to the charge of 
a ſerjeant and a few ſoldiers of the Piedmonteſe 
guards. Several companies of the enemy's troops had 
made themſelves maſters of this work ; and the loſs of 
the place would probably ſoon have followed had they 
maintained their poſt init. The mine was charged, 
and a ſingle ſpark would blow them all into the air. 
The ſerjeant, with the greateſt coolneſs, ordered the 
ſoldier s to retire, deſiring them to requeſt the king to 
take care of his wife and children; ſtruck fire, ſet 
a match to the train, and ſacrificed himſelf for his 
country. N | | 

MAGNESA, or Macwnes1a, (anc. geog.) a town 
or a diſtrict of Theſſaly, at the foot of mount Pe- 
lius, called by Philip, the fon of Demetrius, one of 
the three keys of Greece, (Panſanias.) 

MAGNESIA, or MacNnEsS1a ALBA, in mineralo- 
gy and chemiſtry, a kind of earth only diſcovered 
ſince the beginning of this century. It firſt began to 
be known at Rome by the name of the Count de Pal. 
ma's powder, which a canon there offered as a general 
remedy for all diſorders. It was by many conlidered as 
a calcareous earth; but F. Hoffman ſhowed it to be 


3 H Dr 


Magneſia, Dr Black of Edinburgh and M. Margraaf of Berlia, 
—— though unknown to each other at the time. When 
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pure it is extremely white, looſe, and light; the ſpe- 
cific gravity about 2.330. It is one of the moſt infu- 
fible ſubſtances in nature; neither melting, nor even 
hardening nor contracting, in the focus of the 
moſt powerful burning-glals. An experiment was 
made on ſome of this earth in the ſummer: of 1782 
ty M. Magellan, with Mr Parker's burniag-glaſs; the 
effects of which ere more powerful than thoſe of any 
other, though its diameter is only 32 inches. The event 
ſcemed at firſt ro be unfavourable to the coneluſion 
abovementioned; for. a cubic inch of magueſia, a 
quarter of an inch each ſide, being put into its focus 
was hardened, and reduced to leſs than a third part of 
its bulk each way, viz. from .25 of an inch 10.08. 
On applying a fimilar- cube of magneha, however, 


from Mr Henry's manufacture at Mancheſter, it ntci- 


ther became harder nor ſenſibly diminiſhed in ſize. 
Bergman informs us, that magnelia, unleſs precipita- 
ted by the volatile alkali, or that by the neatalkalifed 
tartar, always contains ſome ſiliccous or calcareous 
earth. Almoſt the ſame thing happens when it is ſe- 
parated by calcination from the remaining lixiviati- 
ons of the nitrous and marine acids; in which cafe, 


by ſuch a violent fire, it adheres together, and even 


ſhows a cendency to vitrify. _ 1 
Notwithſtanding this extreme refractorineſs of mag - 
neſia by itſelf, it melts eaſily with borax, though ſcarce 
affected by alkalies or the calces of lead; when mixed 
with other earths it produces kard maſſes of various 
kinds; when mixed with calcareous, argillaceous, or 
ſiliccous earths, it melts in the fire; and if four times 
its weight of greenglaſs be added to it, the maſs forms 
a kind of porcelain fo hard as to ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
But neither an equal part of the above earths, nor of 
ponderous earth, glaſs of lead, vegetable alkali, nor 
vitriolated tartar, added ſeparately to magneſia, will 
melt in the fire: however, when mixed with common 
argillaceous earth, it melts into a hard maſs. Mag- 
neſia differs from calcareous earth in having a much 
ſmaller attraction for fixed air. In this reſpect it is 
inferior even to fixed alkaline ſalts; ſo that it will not 
render any of theſe cauſtic, though it will doſs to the 
volatile alkali. It alſo parts very readily with its own 
fixed air by mere heat; and it was by making expe- 
riments on this ſubſtance that Dr Black made his firſt 
diſcoveries concerning fixed air. In its calcined ſtate, 
however, it does not ſhow any of the cauſticity of 
lime, but may be ſafely taken internally; and is 
even preferred by ſome to that which contains fix- 
ed air. In this ſtate it is much leſs ſoluble than 
when combined with fixed air, and does not efferveſce 
with any acid. When mixed « ith water, a very ſmall 
degree of heat is excited, and in about 7962 times its 
weight of water it totally diilolyes. It diſſolves alſo 
very readily in aerial acid; by which means it is fre- 
quently united with freſh water. For the ſame reaſon, 
when we mix a ſolution of perfectly mild alkali, either 
fixed or volatile, with a ſolution of magneſia, no pre- 
gipitation. follows; becauſe the great quantity ef fixed 


* 


air extticated by the union of the acid and alkali, in- 


ſtantly diffolves the precipitate as faſt as it is formed. 
Bur if ia ge. this mixture over the fire, it will grow 
thick, an 
: 4 
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tain degree; becauſe the magneſia is unable to retain, Magnefia.. 
in any conſiderable heat, as much fixed air as is neceſ» 7 


coagulate as ſoon as it is heated to a cer- 
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ſary for its ſolution. | TOTES A 1 
On putting magneſia into water, and afterwards 


drying it, it is found to retain % of its weight of ; 


aqueous fluid; but when fully ſaturated with aerial 
acid, it will abſorb and retain %% of the ſame. When 
fully ſaturated with aerial acid, it is more ſoluble in 
cold than in hot water ; becauſe the heat ofthe latter 
diſſipates part of the fixed air, as was obſerved con- 
ceruing the alkaline ſalts. 5 ] | 3 
Magneſia, when combined with different acids, 
forms lalts cxcecdingly different from thoſe produced 
by calcareous earth under ſimilar circumſtances z and 
ot which an account is given under the article CE- 
MISTRY. II is uſually prepared either ſrom the bit- 
tern of ſea-ſalt, or from the ſalt prepared from that 
liquid under the name of Epſom ſalt. The magneſia 
prepared directly from the bittern, however, is by no 
means equal in purity to that praduced from the finer 
kinds of Epſom falt. Hence, in order to have pure 
magneſia, Bergman gives the following directions: 
«« Let Epſom ſalt, in well- formed cryſtals; be diſſol- 
ved in diſtilled water; and from this the magneſia is 


to be precipitated by mild volatile alkali. Same of 


this earth that remains ſuſpended: in the ſulution, by 


means of aerial acid, may be eaſily preoipitated by a 
ſimple ebullition. An hundred pounds of this mag- 8 


neſia, when rightly prepared, contains near 25 parts 
of fixed air, 30 of water, and 45 of pure earth. Its 
ſpecific gravity is then 2.155. This method of prepa- 
ration may anſwer very well for having a very pure 
magneſia; but when it is 9 have it very liaht 
and ſpongy, which, by thoſe who uſe it, is looked up- 
on to be the only criterion of its goodneſs, we muſt 
uſe the following method: 3 85 
Take any quantity of Epſom ſalt, diſſolve it in boil- 
ing water, and filter the ſolution. Diſſolve alſo half 


the quantity of good pearl-aſh, and filter this ſolution. 


Both of theſe ſolutions ought to be ſome what diluted ; 
and it will be proper to uſe twice the quantity of wa- 
ter which would fairly diſſolve the ſalts. Mix the two 
ſolutions when nearly cold, and ſtir them very well to- 
gether. Let the mixture ſtand for ſome hours until 
the precipitate has fallen to the bottom in form of a 
coarſe gritty powder. Put the whole then intoa clean 


copper kettle, under which a moderate fire is made. 


Stir the matter inceſſantly with a large wooden ſpatula, 
to prevent the powder from ſticking to the bottom. 
As the mixture heats, the powder begins to looſe its 
fandy appearance, and to increaſe greatly in quan- 
tity; ſo that, though at firſt the mixture was quite 
thin, with only a ſmall] portion of ſandy matter amongſt 
it, before it has attained the boiling heat it will be 
ſo thick that it can ſcarce be ſtirred. When the prit-. 
tineſs is quite gone, the matter muſt be put upon a fil- 
tering cloth, and warm water poured upon it till it 
runs inſipid. The magneſia is then to be put upon 
chalk ſtones, which will abſorb the greateſt part of 
1 he moiſture; and it may at laſt be fully dried in a 
tove. ö 

Magneſia alba is a good abſorbent; and undoubted- 
ly to be preferred to crab's- eyes, on account of its pur - 
gative quality when united with an acid, which the 
other has not. It has been eſteemed (hurtful in bi- 
82885 js lious 


Magneſia. 
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lious habits where there is a diſpeſition in the ſtomach 


contrary to acidity. This, however, according to Mr 


Henry, is doubt ful: and where putrid bile is to be cor- 
rected, he thinks good purpoſes may be anſwered by 
taking magneſia with an acid in aſtateof efferveſcence; 
as the fixed air, thus extricated, will correct the putri - 
dity of the contents of the inteſtines, while they are at 
the ſame time evacuated downwards. He is alſo of 
opinion, that in cutaneous diſeaſes it may enter the 


circulation in form of a neutral ſalt, and, by acting as a 


diaphoretic and diuretic, prove an excellent alterative. 


For ſome medical purpoſes, magneſia is uſed in a 


calcined ſtate ; in which caſe it is deprived of its fixed 
air, and then it proves nearly as apericnt as a double 
quantity of magneſia in its uncalcined ſtate. Mr Hen- 
ry is of opinion, that it may be uſeful in diſtenſions of 
the bowels ariſing from flatus ; that it may be ſucceſs- 
fully employed as a cathartic with patients labouring 
under the ſtone, who are uſing the lixivium ſapona- 


ceum; and that, jointd with warm aromatics, it may 


be of ſervice in correcting the great flatulency which 
ſo much afflicts people of a gouty diſpoſition. From 


ſeyeral experiments made by the ſame author, it alſo 
appears that ma gneſia has a conſiderable antiſceptic 
Dower. Thelike virtue he aſcribes to all kinds of te- 

aceous powders : whence he concludes, that me- 


dicines of this kind are by no means improper in fe- 


vers of a putreſcent type; that where bile is ſuſpected 
to be the cauſe of any putrid diſeaſe, thoſe antiſep- 
tics ſhould be preſcribed which particularly impede its 


corruption; that, as calcined magneſia is a more power- 


ful antiſeptic than moſt other abſorbents, it merits a 
preference to theſe; and that where an acid cacochy- 
my prevails, magneſia or other abſorbonts, taken im- 
mediately before or after meal-time, may, by increa- 
ſing the putrefactive fermentation. of animal-food, be 


of very great ſervice. He hath alſo found, that mag- 


neſia hath a power of promoting the ſolution of reſiQ- 


nous gums in water; and thus we have an elegant and 
eaſy method of preparing aqueous tinctures from theſe 
ſabſtances. Such tinctures, however, are calculated 


only for extemporaneous preſcription, as moſt of them 


depoſit a ſediment when they have been kept a week 


Or two. 


Black Macntsta. Sce MANGANESE. 


MAGNESIA (aac. geog.), a maritime diſtrict of 


Theſſaly, lying between the ſouth part of of the Simus 


Thermaicus and the Pegaſzus to the ſouth, and to 


with bread.” 


the eaſt of the Pelaſgiotis. Hagnetes,the people. Mag- | 


neſius and Magneſſus, the epithet ; (Horace). 


MacNnEs1a, a town of Alia Minor on the Mzan- 


der, about 15 miles from Epheſus. Themiſtocles died 
there : it was one of the three towns given him by 
Artaxerxes, With theſe words, “ to furniſh his table 


between the Romans and Antiochas king of Syria. 


of about 28 or 30,000 men, 2000 of which were 
employed in guarding the camp. The Syrians Joſt. 
50,000 ſoot and 4oco horſe; and the Romans only 


The forces of Antiochus amounted ro 74,000 men ac- 


cording to Appian, or 70,000 foot and 12,000 horſe 


according to Livy, which has been cxaggerated by 


Florus to 300,000. men ; the Roman army couliſted 


L427 |] 
300 killed, with 25 horſe. It was founded by a co- Magnct. 
lony from Magnelia in Theſſaly ; and was commonly ——— 


. zadged free under the Romans. 


It is alſo celebrated for a battle which 
was foaght there, 190 years before the Chriſtian era, 


paſs; though not as an invention of his own, but as deri- 


MAG 


called Mag neſia ad Mzandrum, to diſtinguiſh it ſrom 
another, called Magneſia ad Sipylum in Lydia at the 
foot of Mount Sipylus. 
Micxss14 ad Sipylum, anciently Tantalis, the re- 
ſidence of Tantalus, and capital of Mzonia, where 
now ſtands the lake Sale. A town of Lydia, at the 
foot of mount Sipylus, to the caſt of the Hermus ; ad- 
It was deftroyed by 
an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius. 
MAGNET, ( Magnes ), the LoapsToxE : a fort of 
ferruginous ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling 
Iron ore, though ſomewhat harder and more heavy ; 
endowed with various extraordinary properties, attract- 
tive, directive, inclinatory, &c. See MaGNETISN. 
The magnet is alſo called Lapis Heraclæus, from 
Heraclea, a city of Magneſia, a port of the ancient 
Lydia, where it is ſaid to have been firſt found, and 


from which it is uſually ſuppoſed co have taken its 


name, Though others derive the word from a ſhep- 
herd named Magnet, who firſt diſcovered it with the 
iron of his crook on mount Ida. It is alfo called La. 
pis Nauticus, by reaſon of its uſe in navigation; and 


» ſiderites, from its attracting iron, which the Greeks 


call u . | | 

The magnet is uſually found in iron mines, and 
ſometimes in very large pieces half magnet half iron. 
Irs colour is different according to the different coon- 
tries it is brought from. Norman obſerves, that the 


beſt are thoſe brduglit from China and Bengal, whicli 


are of an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe of Arabia 
are reddiſh; thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh ; and thoſe of 
Hungary, Germany, England, &c. the colour of un- 
wrought iron. Neither its figure nor bulk is deter- 
minate, it is ſound of all forms and ſiz es. 

The ancients reckoned five kinds of magnets, diffe- 
rent in colour and virtue; the Ethiopic, Magneſian, 
Bœotic, Ale xandrian, and Natolian. They alſo took 
it to be male and female: but the chief uſe they made 
of it was in medicine; eſpecially for the care of burns 
and defluxions on the eyes. — The moderns, more hap- 
py, employ it to conduct them in their voyages. Sec 


NAVIGATION. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of the magnet, 
are, That it attracts iron, and that it points to the poles 
of the world; and in other eircumſtances alſo dips or 
inclines to a point beneath the horizon, directly under 
the pole; and that it communicates thele properties, 
by touch, to iron. On which foundation are built the 
mariier's needles, both horizontal and inclinatory. 
Attractive Power of the Macxer was known to the 
ancients; and is mentioned even by Plato and Euri- 


pides, who call it the Hercalean lone, becauſe it com- 
mands iron, which ſubdues every thing elſe: but the 


knowledge of its directive power, whereby it diſpoſes 
its poles alorg the meridian of every place, and occa- 
ſions needles, pieces of iron, &c. touched with it, to 
point nearly north and ſouth, is of a much later date; 
though the exact time of its diſcovery, and the diſco- 
verer himſelf, are yet in the dark. The firſt tidings we 
hear of it is in 1260, when Marco Polo the Venetian 
is ſaid by ſome to have introduced the mariner's com- 


3H2 ved 


MAG 


Magnet. ved from the Chineſe. who are ſaid to have had the 


—— ule of i long 


— 


tive virtues, and which may be underſtood from the 
following phenomena afterwards mentioned, which are 


before; though ſome imagine that 
the Chineſe rather borrowed it from the Europeans. 
Flavio de Gioia, a Neapolitan, who lived inthe 13th 
century, is the perſon uſually ſuppoſed to havethe beſt 
title ta the diſcovery : and yet Sir G. Wheelen men- 
tions, that he had ſeen a book of aſtronomy much old- 
er, which ſuppoſed the uſe of the needle ; though 
not as applied to the uſes of navigation, but of aſtro- 
nomy. And in Guyot de Provins, an old French 
poct, who wrote about the year 1180, there is an 
expreſs mention made of the load ſtone and com- 


| T HE power by which the load-ſtone is influenced, 


maniteſting itſelf by certain attractive and direc- 


common to all magnetical bodies, 


CHAP. I. Phenomena and Laws of Magnetiſin. N 


\ 1. Phenomena of the Magnet. 


1. A Magnet, whe' her natural or artificial, attracts 
iron, and all ſubſtances which contain it in its metallic 
ſtate. A pure calx of iron is but little attracted; but 


if the calxbe heated ſtrongly in conjunction with char- 


coal duſt, it will then be attracted, though it has not 
regained its metallic ſplendour, and is quite deſtitute 


of malleability, The ſemimetal called zicte/, and 


perhaps ſome others, are attracted by the magnet, 
though freed from iron as much as poſſible. From 
ſome accounts it has been ſuſpected that braſs was in 
a ſmalldegree affected by the magnet, and even that all 
very minute bodies are ſomewhat under its influence; 


but this ſeems not yet to be ſufficiently aſcertaihed. 


2. If a magnet be ſuſpended by a thread, nicely 
placed on a pivot, or ſet to float in a baſon of water, 
it will turn one and conſtantly the ſame ſide nearly 
towards the north pole of the carth, the other of 


courſe turning towards the ſouth, Hence theſe parts 


of the magnet have been called its poles, taking the 
deſignations of north and ſouth from thoſe parts of 
the world towards which they turn, This property is 
called the po/arity of the magnet; and when itis in the 


act of turning itſelf into this poſition, it is ſaid to 


traverſe, A planedrawn perpendicular to the hori- 


zon through both potes of a magnet, after it has 
turned itſelf, is called the magnetic meridian ; and the 
angle it makes with the meridian of the place is 


called the declination ofthe magnet or of the magnetic 


needle. 3 
3. When either the northor the ſouth poles of two 


magnets are placed near io each other, they repel; but 


on, and of courſe elevates the other above it. | 
property is called the inclination or dipping of the mag- 


2 north and a ſouth pole attract cach other. 

4. A magnet placed in ſuch a manner as to be en- 
tirely at liberty, inclines one of its poles ta the hori- 
This 


net; and is moſt conſpicuous in artificial magnets. or 
needles; which may be accurately balanced before the 
magnetic virtue is imparted to them. 


$5. By proper management any magnet may be 


_ attracted, at leaſt after having been expoſed to the ac- 


MAS! 
paſs; and their uſe in navigation obliquely hinted at. 


The Variation of the Macnzr, or its declination 


Magnet. ] | 


from the pole, was firſt diſcovered by Seb. Cabot, a 


Venetian, in r500; and the varia tion of that varia- 
tion, by Mr Gellibrand, an Engliſhman, about the 
year 1625. 


See VARIATION, | 
Laſtly, the dip or inclination of the needle, when 
at liberty to play vertically, to a point beneath the ho- 
rizon, was firſt diſcovered by another of his — 
men, Mr R. Norman, about the year 1576. See the 
article Dipping-NzeDLE | | 
MAGNETICAL Nx EDLs. See Magnetical NzEDLE. 
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made to communicate its virtue to a piece of ſteel or 


iron, which virtue it will retain fora longer or ſhorter 
time according to circumſtances. | | 


It has already been ſaid, that iror is the only ſub- 
ſtance which the magnet particularly attracts, and that 
too when in its metallic ſtate. Nevertheleſs this metal 


is ſo uniyerſally diffaſed, that there are few ſubſtances 
which do not contain a ſufficient quantity of it to be 


in ſome degree affected by the magnet. Iron itſelf is 


92. Of thedifferent Subſtances attracted by the Magnet. 


attracted with different degrees of force according to 


the ſtate in which it is with regard to malleability.— 


Even the pureſt calx or ſolutien that can be made, is 


ſaid to be in ſome degree affected by the magnet; 
but of all ſubſtances ſoft iron is attracted wit 


the 


greateſt force when clean and of an uniform texture. 


Hardened ſteel is attracted with much leſs force than 


iron ; but the ſcales ſeparated from red-hot iron, the 
fuſed globules from flint and ſteel, or the finery cinder, 
are attracted as much as iron itſelf, The black calx 


of iron is attracted but very weakly ; and the red calx 
or ruſt ſo little, that it is generally ſaid to be quite 


inſenſible to the magnetic attraQtion ; though this is 
not found to be ſtrictly true, even when the calx is 
prepared by fire, 4 purified in the moſt careful 
manner. Sometimes the ſcales and calx are capable 
of acquiring a polarity, though weakly, Ores of iron 


are attracted with greater or leſs force according to 


the ſtate of the metal in them, and according to 


the quantity of it they contain; though the attrac- 


tion is always manifeſt even when they contain ſuch 


a ſmall quantity as ſcarcely to deſerve the name of 


ores. They are generally much more attracted after 
calcination than before; becauſe this operation com- 
municates to them a portion of phlogiſton by which 


they approach to a metallic ſtate. Ores of lead, tin, and 


copper, are like wiſe attracted, as wellas native cinnabar, 
on account of the quantity of iron they contain; and it 
is remarkable, that though pure lead in its metallic ſtate 


is not in the leaſt attracted, its calx is fo in ſome de- 


gree. The calx of tin is alſo attracted, though in a 
fill ſmaller degree than that of lead. Zinc, biſmuth, 
and cobalt, but eſpecially the ores of theſe ſemimetals, 
are attracted; but not antimony, unleſs it be firſt ex- 
poſed toda gentle heat; and arſenic is not attracted at 
all. One kind of biſmuth is ſaid io be abſolutely re- 
pelled by the magnet. Almoſt all other minerals are 


c hap. 3 


Subſtances tion of fire, Caleareous earth is attracted leſs than 


_ attracted 
by the 


any other kind, and the ſiliceous earth the moſt fre- 
quently. Sand, eſpecially the black kind, is general- 


1 Fee and amber as well as other combuſtible 
e 


to loſe its property and recover it alternately. 


bſtances have the ſame properly, after being burn. 
ed. Almoſt every part of animal and vegetable bodies 
is affected by the magnet after being burned; but un- 


burned animal or vegetable ſabſtances are very ſeldom 


if ever perceptibly attracted. It is alſo remarkable, 
that even ſoot, or the duſt which falls upon any thing 


left expoſed to the atmoſphere, are ſenſibly attracted. 


Colourleſs precious ſtones, as the diamond and cryſ- 
tals, are not attracted; neither the amethyſt, topaz, 


chalcedony, or ſuch as are deprived of their colour 
by fire; but all others, as the ruby, chryſolite, and 


tourmalin, are attracted, The emerald, and parti- 
cularly the garnet, are not only atiracted, but fre- 
quently acquire an evident polarity. The opal is at- 
tracted but weakly. Oo 7 
The attraction of ſo many different ſubſtances ſhows 


the univerſal diffation of iron throughout almoſt all 
terreſtrial ſubſtances ; for to this we are with the 


greateſt probability to aſcribe the attraction of ſo 
many ſubſtances by the magnet. How ſmall a quan- 


tity of iron indeed will give a ſubſtance this property, 
is evident from the following experiment related by 


Mr Cavallo. „Having choſen a piece of Turkey- 
ſtone which weighed above an ounce, I examined it 
by a very ſenſible magnet needle, but did not find 
that it was affected in the leaſt, A piece of ſteel was 
then weighed with a pair of ſcales, which would turn 
with the 20th part of a grain, and one end of it. drawn 
over the ſtone in the various directions. After this ope- 
ration the ſteel was again weighed, and found to have 
loſt no perceptible part of its weight; yet the Turky- 


-ſtone, which had acquired only this very ſmall quan- 
tity of ſteel, now affected the magnetic needle very 
ſenſibly.” In making his obſervations on this expe- 


riment, he propoſes the magnet as a teſt of iron in 
different ſubllances, being capable of detecting a 
ſmaller quantity than any method that chemiſtry can 


yet afford. 


Our author has been at conſiderable pains to inve- 
ſtigate the magnetic properties of braſs and other me- 
tals; having made wany experiments upon the ſub- 
ject, of which the following are the reſults: 1. Ham- 
mered braſs is much more generally attracted by the 
magnet than other kinds; and ſuch as is not influen- 
ced in this manner, acquires the property by being 
hammered. 2. A piece of braſs rendered magnetic 
by hammering, loſes the Property on being made red 
hot ſo as to become ſoftened; by a ſecond hammer- 
ing it becomes again magnetic; and thus may be moe 
3. Suſ- 
pecting that the magnetic property might be occaſion- 
ed by a ſmall quantity of iron abraded from the ham- 


mer, the pieces of braſs were beat between two pieces 


of card- paper; notwithſtanding which precaution, it 
acquired the magnetic property as before. 4. Some» 
times an evident degree of magnetiſm was communi- 
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cated by two or three ſtrokes, and with the card- paper Subſtances 
not above 30 ſtrokes were given to make the brais attracted 


ſenſibly magnetic. 5. A piece of braſs was hardened h the 
by beating it between iwo large flints, nling one for PREM 


the hammer and the other for the anvil ; but ſtill it 
acquired a magnetic property, tho' leſs than with the 
iron hammer, which might be explained by the rough- 
neſs of the flints, and their not cominy into contact 
ſufficiently with the metal. Neither of the flints was 
found to have acquired the ſmalleſt degree of magne- 
tic power either before or after the experiment. 6, By 
melting the braſs in a crucible, it was found to have 
entirely loſt its magnetiſm. 7. A piece of braſs de- 
prived of its magnetic property by fire, regained it 
after a few ſtrokes of the hammer, though laid be- 
tween two pieces of copper. 8. Moſt of the pieces of 
braſs tried by our author became magnetic by ham- 
mering; but ſome, though rendered equally hard with 
the reſt, did not affect the needle in the leaſt ; but theſe 
could not originally be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are 
capable of becoming magnetic. 9g. As, notwithſtand- 


ing the precautions made uſe of in the above experi- 


ments to prevent the iron of the hammer from being 
in auy manner of way communicated to the braſs, an 
objection might ariſe, that ſome quantity of the calx 
might be diffuſed through the meta], and acquire 
phlogiſtou by hammering, he tried the following ex- 
periment, which ſcemed deciſive. A piece of braſs 
which would acquire no magnetiſm by hammering, 
was put upon an anvil with a conſiderable quantity of 
crocus martis, which had no effe& upon the needle. 
It was then hammered for a long time, turning it fre- 
quently, ſo that the crocus was beat into the ſubſtance 
of the braſs, and gave it a red colour ; nevertheleſs, it 
affected the needle in this ſtate no more than before. 
10. A hole of about an eighth part of an inch in 
length, and little more than one Foth of an inch in 
diameter, was drilled in a piece of braſs which could 
not be rendered magnetic by hammering; after which 
the hole was filled with crocus martis, and hammered 
as before, but ſtill it ſhowed no ſigns of magne- 
tiſm (A). 11. On making this piece of braſs, con- 
taining the crocus, red hot, it then affected theneedle, 
but only in that place where the crocus was. 12. On 
repeating this experiment with black calx of iron in- 
ſtead of crocus martis, the braſs was weakly attracted 


in that place where the calx was, and this attraQtion 


Was neither augmented nor diminiſhed by calcination, 


13. On mixing a ſmall quantity of iron with four 


times its weight of braſs which could not be made 
magnetic by hammering, the whole was rendered 
power fully magnetic; but on again mixing this com- 
pound with 50 times its weight of the ſame braſs, the 
attraction became ſo weak as to be ſcarcely percep- 


tible; and was neither augmented by hammering nor 


diminiſhed by ſoftening. 14. On repeating moſt of 
his experiments, by letting the pieces of braſs float 
upon quickſilver inthe manner hereafter deſcribed, he 


found that very few of them were not affected; and 


even the indifference of any of them did noi ſeem to 
be 


— — 
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(a) Theſe two experiments ſeem inconſiſtent with our author's aſſertion, that calces of iron are a/ways af 


fected in ſome degree by the magnet. 
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Subſtances 
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be very well aſcertained; though theſe did not ac 
quire auy additional magnetiſm by hatnmering, 
From all theſe experiments Mr Cavallo draws the 
following concluſions. 1. Moſt braſs are: a; Ban 
netic by La ctide, and loſes that property by an- 


nealing or ſoftening in the fire; or at leaſtitsmagne- 


tiſm is ſo far weakened by it, as afterwards to be only 


diſcovered when floating on quickfilver. 2. The ac- 


quired magnetiſm is not owing to particles of iron 
naturally or artificially mixed with the braſs. 3, The 


pieces of braſs which have that property retain it wich- 
out any diminution after a preat number of repeated 


trials; but he found no method of giving magneiiſm to 
braſs which it had not naturally. 4. A large piece 
ol braſs has generally a ſtronger magnetic power than 


EY 


WM 


nuance in a 


a [mall one; and the flat ſurface draws the needle more 
powerfully than the edge or corner. F. If only one 
end of a piece of braſs be hammered, then that end 
alone will diſturb the magnetic,needle. 6. The mag- 
netic power which braſs acquires by hammering has 
a certain limit, beyond which it cannot be increaſed 
by farther hammering. This limit is different 
in different pieces of braſs, according to their 
thickneſs or quality. 7. In the courſe of his expe- 
riments, the following circumſtance was twice obſer- 
ved : A piece of braſs which had the property of be- 
coming magnetic by hammering, and of loſing that 


property by annealing loſt its magnetic power entirely 
* being left in the fire till partially melted, but re- 


covered it again on being fully ſo. 8. A long conti- 

Eo g fire, which alters the texture of the 
metal, making it what ſome workmen call rotten, ge- 
nerally deſtroys the magnetic property alſo; whence 
this property ſeems to be owing to ſome particular 


configuration of its parts. 9. When braſs is uſed in 


mapuetical inſtruments, it ought either to be left en- 


tirely ſoft, or choſen of ſuch a ſort as will not become 


magnetic by hammering. 10. There are few ſub- 
ſtances in nature, which, when floated upon quick- 
tilver, are not affected in tome degree by the mag- 


Our author next proceeded to try the maguelic 


power of other metals, particularly the component 


parts of braſs, &c. copper, and zinc. With the former 
the reſult was doubtful ; and though pieces of ham- 
mered copper would ſometimes attract the needle, yet 
the attraction was always exceedingly weak.* Zinc 


had no effect, either in its natural ſtate or hammered 


as much as it could bear without breaking. Amix- 
ture of it With tin had no effect. The ſame was ob- 
ſerved of a piece of a broken reflector of a teleſcope 
made; of tin and copper; a mixture of tin, zinc, and 
copper; a piece of ſilyer whether (oft or hammered 
a picce of pure gold whether ſoft or hammered; a 
nixture of gold and ſilver, both hard and ſoft; and ano- 
ther mixture of gold and ſilver, a little copper, and a 
{UN leſs quantity of gold. hy 
The magnetic property of nickel has been men- 


_ tioned by ſcveral authors; but Mr Cavallo ſays he has 


found ſome pieces which did not affect the needle in 
the leaſt. It is probable (ſays he) that theſe pieces 
were not pure nickel, and perhaps ſome cobalt was 
contained in them; but I ſee no reaſon why the nic- 
kel, when alloyed with a little cobalt, ſhould ſhow no 


attraction towards the magnet, if that property did 


laſtly; made ſeveral experiments upon platina; the ma 


more than either the nitrous or marine. 
former of theſe the maximum of attraction was ſooner 


really and effentiaſly belong to jt.” Our author, 
netic properties of which are found to be very fi 1 
lar 10 thoſe of braſs; the native grains becoming mag- 
netic by hammering, and loſing that property by 


heat; but the precipitate from aqua-regia, fuſed in a 
violent fire, or rather concreted together by this 


means, ſhowed no lign of attraction whatever, 


1 3. Of the Attraction of the Magnet towards Iron inits 


various States of Exiſtence. 


I. Tas firſt experiment which naturally occurs on this 
ſubje& is, Whether mere heat can make any change in 


the. magnetic properties of iron without deſtroying its 
texture or re ogy, © the power of the magnet to 
which it is applied. Ki | | 

experiment, and found that a piece of iron heated to 
ſuch a degree as to be ſcarcely diſcernible from a 


burning coal, was in that ſtate as powerfully attracted 


ircher ſays, that he tried this 


aint 


Attra@tion 
Iron. 
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as if it had been cold. Mr Cavallo found the effet 


directly the reyerſe; for, having heated a piece of 
ſterl red hot, and in that ſtate preſented it to the mag- 
net, ſo as to touch it repeatedly in various places, not 
the leaſt ſign of attrackion could be perceived. In this 


experiment, the redneſs of the iron could plainly be 


perceived in day-light; andourauthor acknowledges, 


that iron, tho' its redneſs be perceptible in the dark, 


will ſtill be attracted by the magnet. The reſult was 


the ſame on repeating the experiment a number of 
times over; but the attraction became as ſtrong as 


ever a little after the redneſs ceaſed in the dark. The 
attraction ſeemed to begin ſooner in ſteel than in iron. 


Qur author does not pretend to ſay, that by heating 


iron to a red, or even to a White heat, the attraction 
of the magnet for it is abſolutely annihilared ; but it 
certainly was fo far diminiſhed that it did not affect 
the magnetic needle. 55 

II. It was now tried What would be the effect of de- 
compoling iron; and with this view an earthen veſſel, 
containing about two ounces of iron-filings, was pla- 
ced near the ſouth end of the needle of the compaſs, 
by which the latter was drawn a little out of its direc- 
tion, On adding ſome water, and then vitriolic acid, 
the attraction ſeemed to be increaſed, and the needle 
came nearer the veſſel, This ſuperior attraction con- 


tinned till the gfferveſcence began to ceaſe; and at 
laſt it was foupd to be inferior io what it had been 


OT: To obviate ſome objections which might 


ariſe from the motion of the iron-filings, the experi- 


ment was repeated with ſteel-wire twiſted in various 


directions, ſo as to preſent a large ſurface to the acid; 


and being placed at a proper diſtance from the needle, 


it attracted it out of its direction from 2819 to 2800. 


After adding the dilated vitriolic acid, a ſtrong effer- 


veſcence enſued, and the needle was moved to 279 


47' ; five minutes after that it ſtood at 2799 35; and 
in five minutes more at 2799 30' ; ſeeming even to 
come ſomewhat nearer in a little time after: but as it 


then appeared to have gained its maximum of attrac- 


tion, the pot was removed, and the needle went back 
to its original ſtation of 2819. | 

On repeating this experiment with different acids, 
it was found that the vitriolic increaſed the attraction 


gained 


With the 


Chap, | 


marine acid the attraction was weakeſt of all; which, 


Attraction. however, our author imputes to his not being able 


„ 


to raiſe a ſufficient efferveſcence with this acid. 


III. The degree of magnetic attraction depends up- 
on the ſtrength of the magnet itſelf, the weight and 
ſhape of the iron preſented to it, the magnetic or unmag- 
netic ſtate of the body, and the diſtance between them. 
A piece of clean and ſoft iron is more powerfully at- 
traQed than any other ferruginous ſubſtance of the 
fame ſize and ſhape, Steel is attracted leſs powerful- 
ly. The attraction is ſtrongeſt at the poles, dimi- 


niſhing according to the diſtance from them, and en- 


Nel at the equator or middle point betwixt 
the poles. It is ſtrongeſt near the ſurface of the mag- 
net, diminiſhing as we recede from it; but the pro- 
portion in which this diminution takes place has not 

een exactly determined. M. Maſchenbroeck made 


the following experiments in order to determine this 


Wa A cylindrical magnet, two inches long, and 
weighing 16 drams, was ſuſpended by an accurate ba- 
lance above a cylinder of iron exactly of the ſame 


ſhape and dimenſions, and the degree of attraction 
bet wixt the two meaſured by 1 put into the 
oppoſite ſcale; the magnet being ſucceſſively placed 
at different diſtances from the iron. The reſults were 


as follow: i 


Diſtance in AttraQion in 


Inches. © grains. 
Ff. er reg Rave Ps 
„ — 1 
; — — — 65 
Ka fort A 2 
3 —— — — 18 
2 7 ts 


2. A ſpherical magnet of the ſame diameter with 
the cylindrical one, but of greater ſtrength, was affix- 
ed to one of the ſcales of the balance, and the cylin- 
drical magnet uſed in the former experiment placed 
upon the table with its ſouth pole upwards, facing 
the north pole of the ſpherical magnet; when the at- 


trations were found as follow 10 F | 


Diſtance in Attraction in 

r grains. 

:" "of — — — 2 
3 hw — 27 
3 9 — 34 

F 75 „ 
%%%; h K 
0 — 260 5 


. Changing the cylindrical magnet for the iron 
0 finder abovementioned, the reſult was as follows: 
Diſtance in bx Attraction in 
inches, | grains. 
= IM 
15 
25 
45 
92 
340 


El 
ri 


MAGNET 1 


Degrees, gained and ſooner loſt than with the reſ and with 


C. 


M. 


IV. Uſing 4 globe of iron of the ſame diameter 
with the magnet inſtead of the cylinder, the reſults 
were : ME 3433-58; | 


Diſtance in Attraction in 


inches. grains. 
8 hs — — 1 
7 _ — 5 
6 — F 
4 * _ =* 9 
. * 285 30 
1 — — 8 
0 . 9 290 


In tlie experiments with the cylinder, Fa was found 


that the magnet attracted a ſhorter cylinder with leſs 
force, but in the ſame proportion. From the others, 


43k 
Degrees, 
&c. of 
AttraQion. 


it appears, that one magnet attracts another with leſs 


force than a piece of iron, but that the attraction be- 


gins from a greater diſtance; whence it muſt follow a 


different law of decreaſe. | | 
IV. The attraction between the magnet and a piece 
of iron is ſubject to variation from the mere ſhape of 


the latter, their being a limit in the weight and ſnapfe 


of the iron, in which it will attract it more forcibly 


than any other; but this can only be determined by 


actual experiment. 


V. It has already been obſerved, that magnetic at- 
traction takes place only between the oppoſile poles 
of two magnets: however, it frequently happens, that 
though the north pole of one magnet be preſented to 
the north pole of auother, that they ſhow neither at- 
traction nor repulſion; but that when placed very near 
each other, they will attract. This is explained by 
our author in the following manner; When a piece 
of iron, or any other ſubſtance that contains iron, is 


brought within a certain diſtance of a magnet, it be- 


comes itſelf a magnet, having the poles, the attractive 
power, and, in ſhort, every property of a real magnet. 


That part of it which is neareſt to the magnet ac- 


quires a contrary polarity ; but it often happens that 


one of the magnets, being more powerful than the 


other, will change the pole of that other magnet in 
the ſame manner as it gives magnetiſm to any other 


piece of iron which is expoſed to its influence; and 


then an atiraction will take place between two poles 
apparently of the ſame names; though, in fact, it is 
an attraction between poles of different names, be- 
cauſe one of them has actually been changed. Thus, 
fuppoſe that a powerful magnet has been placed with 
its north pole very near the north pole of a weak mag- 
net, it will be found, that, inſtead of repelling, they 
will attract each other, becauſe that part of the weak 
magnet which before was a north pole, has been 
changed into a ſouth pole by the attraction of the 

ſtrong magnet.“ $i | 
VI. Neither the attraction nor the repulſion of mag- 
netiſm is ſenſibly affected by the interpoſition of bo- 
dies of any ſort, excepting iron or ferruginous ſub- 
ſtances in general. Thus ſuppoſe that when a mag- 
net is placed at an inch diſtance from a piece of iron, 
an ounce, or any determinate weight, is required to 
moye it; the ſame will be requred, though a plate of 
8 | metal, 
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Degrees, metal, glaſs, or any other ſubſtance excepting iron be 
Ke. of interpoſed. Neither the abſence nor preſence of air 


r Chap. I. 
than ſix or ſeyen grains, and yet Was capable of lift. Degrees, | 
ing 300. A ſemicircular ſteel magnet made by Mr Ke. f 
Canton, weighing an ounce and 13 penny-weights, Attraction. 


Attraction. 5 
— has any effect upon it. 


it is entirely deſtroyed; 


magnet, however gy 
be made ſtronger for a 


VII. By heat, the power of a magnet is weakened ; 
and when it arrives at that degree called a white heat, 
On the other hand, the at- 
traction is increaſed conſiderably by adding more and 
more weight to the magnet: for thus it will be found 
that the magnet will keep ſuſpended this day a little 


more weight than it did the day before; which addi- 


tional weight being added to it on the following day, 


or ſome day after, it will be able to ſuſpend a weight 
ſtill greater, and ſo on as far as a certain limit. 


On 
the other hand, by an improper ſituation, or by dimi- 


niſhing the quantity of iron appended to it, the power 


will decreaſe very conſiderably. bo Ry a 
VIII. The magnetic attraction is communicable to 


any given piece of ſteel only in a certain degree; and 


therefore if a magnet is ſtrong enough to give the 
maximum of attraction to the piece, it cannot be af- 
terwards rendered more powerful by applying another 
T hus, indeed the ſteel may 
ew minutes; but this overplus 


of attraction begins to go off as ſoon as the ſtrong 


firmed by experience. 


magnet is withdrawn; aud the power, continuing gra- 
dually to diminiſh, ſettles in a ſhort time at that de- 


gree which is its limits ever after. 


IX. Some have aſſerted, that in the ſouthern parts 


of the world, the north pole of the magnet 1s ſtronger 


than the ſouth pole, and that in the northern parts 
the contrary takes place; others are of a quite con- 


trary opinion, affirming, that in the northern regions 
the ſouth pole is ſtronger than the north one: but nei- 
ther of theſe opinions 


X. If a piece of iron be held to one of the poles 
of a magnet, the attractive power of the other pole 


will thus be augmented « Hence we may underſtand 
why a magnet will lift a greater weight from a piece 


of iron than from wood or any other ſubſtance, viz. 


that the iron appended to the magnet becomes itſelf a 


magnet while it remains in that ſituation ; and thus, 
having two poles, the iron which is placed near the 
one increaſes the attractive power of the other 


which adheres to the magnet, and enables it to ſuſ- 


tain a greater weight than it would otherwiſe do. 

XI. Soft iron acquires the magnetic power by be- 
ing appended to a magnet; but it laſts only while the 
iron remains in that ſituation, vaniſhing as ſoon as the 
magnet and iron are ſeparated from RE other. With 
hard iron, but eſpecially ſteel, the caſe is quite diffe- 
rent; and the harder the iron or ſteel is, the more per- 
manent is the magnetiſm which it acquires; though in 
proportion to this ſame hardneſs it is difficult to im- 


_ prepnate it with the virtue. 


4 . 


XII. The ſmalleſtnatural magnets generally poſſeſs 
the preateſt proportion of attractive power; ſo that 
there have frequently been ſeen magnets not weighing 
morc than 20 or 3o grains, which would take up 40 


or 50 times their own weight; but the greateſt pro- 


portion of attractive power, perhaps ever known, be- 
longed to the magnet worn by Sir Iſaac Newton in his 
ring. It weighed only three grains, and was able totake 
up 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own weight; and 
Mr Cavallo has ſeen one which could not weigh more 


faſt upon the magnet by means of a | 
box; in which caſe the magnet is ſaid to be armed, and 


took up 9o ounces; but magnets of about two pounds 
ſeldom ſite more than five or ſix times their own 
weight, or indeed ſeldom ſo much. It frequently 

happens, that a piece cut off from a large natural mag - 
net will lift more than the ſtone itſelf did when whole; 
which N to be attributed to the heterogeneous nature 
of the ſtone itſelf; for if part of it be impure, it is 


plain that this can do nothing elſe than obſtruct the 


virtue of the remainder, which conſequently muſt 
act more powerfully when the ohſtruction is remo- 
ved. l 1 
13. As the two magnetic poles taken together are 
capable of lifting a much greater weight than a ſingle 
one, and as they are generally ſituated in oppoiite 
parts of its ſurface, it has been cuſtomary io adapt 
two broad pieces of ſoft iron io them, letting the pie- 
ces project on one ſide of the magnet; becauſe, in 
that caſe, the pieces themſelves being rendered mag- 
netic, another piece of iron could be conveuiently 
adapted to their projections ſo as to let both poles act 
in concert. Theſe pieces of iron are generally held 

2 or ſilver 


the pieces of iron are called its armature. For the 
ſame purpoſe, and to avoid the armature, artificial 
. have been commonly made in the ſhape of a 
horſe-ſhoe, having their poles in the two extremities. 
This is by far — beſt ſhape for magnets; and the 
horſe- ſhoe ones are always more powerſul than ſtraight 


magnetic bars. 
aye yet been ſufficiently con- 


4. Of the Polarity of the Magnet, 


Though, properly ſpeaking, no magnet can have 
more than two poles, viz. a north and a fouth one, 
yet it frequently happens that both the natural and 
artificial Kind are divided as it were into ſeyeral mag- 
nets; each of which having likewiſe a north and ſouth 
pole, the whole appears to have a number of poles, 
ſome of one denominatiog and ſome. of the other, — 
T his plurality of poles ariſes ſometimes from the ſhape, 
but more commonly from the heterogeneous nature, of 
the magnet itſelf: and with reſpect to thoſe which 
have more than two poles, the Lt devs have 
been obſerved: 1. That the parts adjacent to one pole 
are endowed with a contrary polarity, 2. That the 
poles of one denomination are not always cqual in 
number, but that they never differ by more than one: 
thus if the magnet has ſour ſouth poles, it will either 
have three, four, or five north poles. Good and properly 
ſhaped magnets, however, have only two poles directly 
oppolite to one another ; though in truth it is always 


- ove half, or at leaſt a great part of the magnet, that 


poſſeſs one kind of polarity, the other having the 
contrary kind; the two points, which we call the 
poles, being only thoſe where the attractive virtue is 
hen Thoſe two points, in good magnets, are 
Joined by a line paſſing through the centre, which 
line is called the axis of the magnet; and a circle whoſe 
plane is perpendicular to the axis encompaſſing the 
middle of the magnet is called its equator; and to 
complete the ſuppoſed ſimilarity betweenthe terraque- 


ous globe and magnetical bodies, the latter have fre- 


quently 


> 
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laxrity at both ends and a; 


quentiy been formed of à ſpherical ſhape, with the 
poles and equator marked upon their ſurface; in which 


caſe they have get the name of terre//as or ſmall 


earths, On breaking a magnet into two or three 
parts, each one becomes ' a perfect magnet, though 
they have not always an equal number of poles of the 
fame denomination. The poles of the broken pieces 
generally anſwer to thoſe of the whole magnet which 
were neareſt them, though this does not always hold 


+ 


| 15. magnet with two poles will very readily place 
itſelf in ibe magnetic meridian, if ſuſpended by a fine 
thread, or otherwiſe left at liberty to turn; but when 


there are more than two poles, it may happen that their 


oppoſite tendencies will connteract each other in ſuch a 


manner that the magnet cannot traverſe; though it 


will ſtill attract and repel as though it had only two. 


Thus, ſuppoſe that an 3 magnet has a north po- 

outh polarity. in the mid- 
dle; if the north poles are both equally ſtrong; then 
it is plain, that neither of them can point towards 
that quarter in preference to the other; but if a mag- 
net of this kind be broken in the middle, the two 
parts will traverſe very readily. It very ſeldom hap- 
pens, however, that both poles are equally ſtrong; in 
which caſe one of them will always get the better of the 


other, and the magnet will traverſe notwithſtanding 


its having more than two poles. The polarity of the 
magnet is its moſt valuable property, as upon it de- 
pends the conſtruction of the magnetic needle or ma- 
riner's compaſs ſo uſeful in navigation; for an account 


of which, ſee the article Compass, and NEEDLE. 


For the variation of the needle, or its declination 
from the true north and ſouth direction, ſee the ar- 
ticle VARIATION. | - | | Mine abt; 

An account ef the inclination or dipping of the 
magnetic needle is given under the article DipPrx6 
Jꝙ§ vv ET MET OT LL WE ˖‚ ß. ß. Fer 

The directive, or polar power of a magnet, extends 
farther than its attractive power: thus if a magnet free- 
ly ſuſpended, he placed in the neighbourhood of ano- 


ther, it will be found that they can effect each other's 


direction when. their attraction towards iron or to- 
wards each other cannot be perceived. This may be 
caſily tried by placing one of them in a ſcale of a ba- 
lance and the other at the diſtance below it. 


bY, Cn 4. II. Theory of Magnetiſm. 


The phenomena ofmagnetiſm, like thoſe of electrieity 


depend on a cauſe ſo little ſubject to the inveſtigation of 
our ſenſes, that any regular and well ſupported theory 
can as yet ſcarcely be expected. The ſubject indeed is 


ſtill more difficult than that of electricity; for in the lat- 


ter the fluid is often made viſible and otherwiſe percep- 


iible by our ſenſes; but no experiment could ever render 


the cauſe of magnetiſm perceptible otherwiſe than 
by its effects. The idea of its being occaſioned by a 
fluid entering in at one pole and paſſing out at ano- 
ther, took its riſc, and became pretty general, from 
the following experiment: Having put a ſmall artifi- 


cial magnet among ſome iron-filings laid upon a piece 

of paper, give the table a few gentle knocks with 
your hand, ſo as to ſhake'the filings a little, and they 
will diſpoſe of themſelves as repreſented in fig.” 1. 
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its courſe, 
filings is their becoming actually magnetic, and their 
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where AB and CD repreſent the two poles of the Theory. 
magnet, and the dotted lines the diſpoſition of the —— 


filings. But Mr Cayalla.obſerves, that this experi- 
ment cannot be any proof of the fluid's circulation ; 


« becauſe if the fluid, of whatever nature it may be, 


did really circulate from one pole to the other, and 
had any action on the filings, theſe would be all 
driven towards that pole to which the fluid directed 
The irue canſe' of the diſpoſition of the 


two extremities being poſſeſſed of contrary polarities. 
Now, when there are many particles of iron near the 
magnet, thoſe which touch its ſur face are rendered 
magnetic; conſequently they attract other particles, 
and theſe being alſo rendered magnetic, attract others, 
and ſo on, forming ſtrings of ſmall magnets, which 
gradually increaſe in power as they recede from the 
magnet. As each of theſe particles has two magnetic 
poles, by a little conſideration it will appear, that 
the fartheſt endsof theſe ſtrings or lines which pro- 
ceed from the parts adjacent to one of the poles of 
the magnet, for inſtance the north are likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of the north polarity; and the fartheſt extremi- 
ties of thoſe which proceed from the parts adjacent 


to the ſouth pole of the magnet, are poſſeſſed of 


the ſouth polarity : hence, when they come ſuffi- 
ciently near, they attract the extremities of the for- 


mer {trings, and conſequently form the curves deline- 


ated on the figure. The ſhaking of the table in this 
experiment ſerves to ſtir the filings, by making them 
jump up a little way, and thus place themſelves 
in the proper ſituation; otherwiſe the action of the 


magnet will not have power ſufficient to diſpoſe pro- 


perly thoſe particles which ſtand at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. . | | | 

The late diſcoveries in electricity have naturally 
ſuggeſted another theory, viz. that the magnetic phe- 
nomena may be occaſioned by a fluid analogous to the 
electric, or perhaps by the very ſame: and with a view 
to inveſtigate this theory, the phenomena of magne- 
tiſm and electricity have been accurately compared 
with each other, and the analogy between them care- 


fully marked. This analogy is found to conſiſt prin- 


cipally. in the following particulars : 
1. Electricity is of two kinds, poſitive and nega- 

tive, each of which repels its own kind, and aitradis 

the oppoſite. In magnetics, the north and ſouth 


poles do the ſame; each being repulſive of its own 


kind of magnetiſm, and attracting the oppoſite. 
2. In cleEricity, whenever a body in its natural 
ſtate is brought near an electrified one, it becomes it- 
ſelf electriſied, and poſſeſſed of the contrary electrici- 
ty; after which an attraction takes place. In like 
manner, when a piece of iron or ſteel is brought with- 
in the influence of a magnet, it becomes itſelf poſſeſ- 
ſed of a magnetiſm contrary to that which the mag- 
net poſſeſſes, and is of courſe attracted. 

3. One ſort of electricity cannot be produced 


without the other, nether is it poſſible to produce 
one kind of magnetiſm without the other alſo. 


Plate 
CCLIXVI, 


ig. 1. 


4. The electric power may be retained by certain 


ſubſtances, as amber, glaſs, &c. but caſily pervades 
other ſubſtances, which are therefore called condutors. 
aguctiſin has a ſimilar conductor iu ſoſt iron; for 
by means of it the virtue may be extended farther 
1 than 
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Theory. than can be done without it; at the ſame time that 
—— the iron itſelf loſes all magnetic power the moment it 


means of an excited electric. 


cd, and the north magnetiſm appear as before. 


is ſeparated from the magnet. Hardened iron, caſt- 


iron, aud ſteel, perform a part analogous to that of 
eleqrics; for the virtue does not ealily pervade 
them, but is retained, and may be communicated 
hy them to other unmagnetic pieces, in like manner as 
the electric virtue may be communicated to bodies by 
With regard to other 
ſubſtances, they ſeem not to be properly conductors 


of magnetiſm, becauſe the fluid pervades them as 


though nothing were preſent, and they cannot tranſ- 


mit the virtue farther than it would go without them. 


With ſoft iron it is otherwiſe. Thus, if to one of 
the poles of a magnet we append a piece of iron of 
conſidera yelewgts: the end fartheſt from the magnet 


will likewiſe attract iron with much more force than 


the magnet could do at that diſtance without it, while 
at the ſame time this attractive power is plainly that 
of the magnet itſelf, and not any way inherentin the 


iron, as it vaniſhes the moment we ſeparate them. If 
a piece of hard ſtecl of an equal length with the iron 
be appended to the magnet by one of its ends, we 


will find that the diſtant end will not manifeſt any at» 
traction, and it will be a conſiderable time before the 


magnetic virtue can diffuſe itſelf for any diſtance along 
it; but when the ſeparation is made, the ſteel will be 


found to- be magnetic, and will preſerve its virtue for 


a long time. 


5. Ihe electric virtue exerts itſclf moſt powerfully 
on points, which are found to carry it off or receive 
it in vaſt quantities. In like manner a magnet will 


hold a piece of iron more powerfully by a corner, or 
blunt point, than by a flat ſurface. On ſharp points 


iadeed the magnet has but little hold by reaſon of the 
deficiency of ſurface. EO. 


6. From ſome experiments related under the artiele 


ELECTRICI T, it appears poſſible to ſuperinduce the 


negative and poſitive electricities upon one ano- 
ther ; and in magnetics it is poſſible to do the fame. 
Thus, if we place a wire of ſome length upon a pi- 


vot, ſo that it can turn very eaſily, by touching both 


ends of it upon. the poles of a magnet it will acquire 
a polarity ; one end being repelled by one pole and 
attracted by the other. If now we give the north 
end, for inſtance, a very ſlight touch with the north 
pole of the magnet, we will find that it has a ſmall 
degree of ſou h magnetiſm ſuperinduced upon it, o 
that on approaching the ſouth pole of the magnet it will 
he repelled ; but by approaching the magnet nearer, 


or holding the wire for a little from flying away, the 


ſouth magnetiſm of the wire will be entirely deſtroy- 
This, 
cxpcriment is not very eaſily made; its ſucceſs. de- 


pends on having the firſt magnetiſm as ſtrong and. 


the ſecond as weak as. pollible. . 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable partisulars in which 
magneliſin and electricity are found to agree; but the 
differences between them are no leſs remarkable than 


thoſe particulars. The magnetic power affects none 


of our ſenſes, and moſt perceptibly at leaſt attracts 
only iron; while electricity attracts and repels bodies: 


of every kind indiſcriminately. The electric virtue 


reſides on the ſurface, but that of the magnet pervades 
che whole ſubſtance. A magnet loſes nothing of its 
gower by communicating us virtue to other bodies, 


but electricity always does: and, laſtiy, the magnetic Theoty. 


virtue is permanent; whereasthat of electricity, with» 


out the greateſt care, is exceedingly periſhable, and 


capable of 3 de een ee F 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſagreements, however, the 
analogies betwixt maguetiſm and electricity are ſo 
great, that the hypotheſis of a magnetic as well as of 
an electrie fluid has now gained general credit; and 
upon this hy potheſis Profeſſor Æpinus has attempted 


to ſolve the phenomena of magnetiſm in the following 


maimer !!; AE WIFE, 
I. This fluid is ſufficiently ſubtile to penetrate the 
ſubſtance of all terreſtrial bodies, and like the electric 
fluid is ſuppoſed to be repullive of itſelf. 1 
2. There is a mutual attraction between the mag 
netic fluid and iron, but an indifference betwixt it and 
allather bodies ,] 3947 TR, QM 
3. There is a great reſemblance betwixt ferru 
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nous bodies and clectrics, as the magnetic fluid paſ- 


ſes with difficulty through the former. Mr 1468 


4. lron and all ferruginous ſubſtances contain # 


quantity of magnetic flaid equably difperſed through 
their ſubſtance when'thoſe bodies are not magnetic. 
In this ſtate they ſhow neither attraction nor repul - 


ſion, becauſe the repulſion: between the particles of 


magnetic fluid 1s balanced by the attraction between 


* * 
# 
# F 
- 


the matter of thoſe bodies and the fluid; in which 


2 


caſe theſe bodies are ſaid to be in a natural ſtate: 


but when in a ferruginons body tlie quantity of mag- 
netic fluid is driven toone, then the body becomes mag - 
netic ; one extremity of it being now overcharged with 
magnetic fluid and the other undercharged. Bodies 
thus conſtituted, ſviz. rendered magnetic, exert a repul- 
ſion between their overcharged extremities in virtue 
of the repulſion between the particles of that exceſs 
of magnetic fluid, which is more than overbalanced 
by the attraction of their matter. There is an at- 
traction exerted between the overcharged extremity 
of one magnetic: body and the undercharged extre- 
mity of the other, on account of the attraction be- 
tween that fluid and the matter ofthe body : bat to 
explain the repulſion which takes place betwixt their 
undercharged extremities, we muſt either imagine 
that iron when deprived of the magnetic: fluid is re- 
pulſive of itſelf, or that the nndercharged extremities 
appear to. repel each other only becauſe either of 
them attracts the oppoſite overcharged extremitics. 

A ferrugineus body, therefore, according to this 


hypotheſis, is rendered magnetic by having the e- 


quable diffuſion of magnetic fluid through its ſubſtauce 
diſturbed, ſo as to have an overplus of it in one or 
more parts and a deficiency in others, its magnetiſm 
remaining as long as its impermeability prevents the. 
reſtoration of the balance between the overcharged and 
undercharged parts. A piece of iron is rendered 
magnetic by the vicinity of a magnet; becauſe when 
the overcharged part or pole of the magnet is pre- 
ſented to it, the overplus of the magnetic fluid in 


that pole repels the fluid away from the neareſt ex- 


tremity of the iron; which therefore becomes under- 
charged, or poſſeſſed of the contrary polarity, tothe moſt 
remote part of the iron, which confequently becomes 
overcharged, or poſſeſſed of the ſame polarity as the 

reſented pole of the magnet. When the piece of 


iron is rendered magnetic by preſenting it to the un- 


dercharged extremity or pole of the magnet, then the 
Part. 


Chap. II. 


* 
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— charged, &c, becauſe that part of the magnet, being 


deprived of its magnetic fluid, attracts the magnetic 
fluid of the iron to that extremity of the iron which 
lies neareſt to itſel + 8 | 
Hence, in order to dure magnetiſm to a piece of 
ſteel, the ſtrength of the magnet employed muſt be 
ſuch as to overcome the reſiſtance which the ſubſtance 
of the ſteel makes againſt the free paſſage of the mag- 
netic flnid : hence a piece of ſoft ſteel is rendered mag- 
netic more eaſily than a hard one, and a ſtrong mag- 
net wili render magnetic ſuch. bodies as a weak one 
_ cannot affect. When two magnets, of equal power 
have their oppoſite. poles preſented to each other, 
they mutually preſerve and ſtrengthen the powers of 
ch other; but when poles of the ſame denomina- 
tion are forced together, if the powers are equal, they 
mutually weaken each other; or if unequal, the weak- 
er will have its poles altered, or perhaps its attractive 
power entirely deſtroyed. in a ſhort time. . 
Before we make any remarks upon this hypotheſis, 
it will be neceſſary to take notice of another, which 
Mr Cavallo conliders as ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
there can hardly be a philoſopher ſceptical enough to 


doubt of its truth.“ This is that the earth itſelf is 


| 3 Which poſition he ſays is proved almoſt 
to a demonſtration in the following manner : 

1. Almoſt all the phenomena which may be exhibi- 
ted with a common magnet may alſo be exhibited with 
the earth, as far as it can be tried. And, _ | 

2. Vaſt maſſes of iron or ferruginious matter actually 
magnetic are dug out of the earth almoſt in every part 
of it, 14 | 


In ſupport of the above poſition, he adduces the 


phenomena of the compaſs, dipping-ncedle, and the 
magnetiſm (to be afterwards explained) which ſoft 
iron receives when properly ſituated. All theſe may 
be imitated by a common magnet or terrella. An ob- 
jection, however, occurs, that the moſt remarkable 

phenomenon of all, viz. the attraction of iron, is want- 
ing. No experiment has yet ſhown that this metal 
is attracted more powerfully near the poles than at 
the equator itſelf ; yet this ought very notably to be 
the caſe in ſuch a wel 5 magnetic body. Our author 
indeed is of opinion, that if the experiment were tried 


be augmented by proceeding a conſiderable way either 
ſouthward or northward, But beſides that this hy- 
pothelis is as yet entirely unſupported by experiment, 


the difference he even ſuppoſes is quite trifling and 
The dipping of the needle may indeed 


inſignificant. 
fhow that in this hemiſphere there is a ſuperiority of 
attraction between one end of the needle and the 
_ earth : but it remains to be proved whether this ſu- 
periority reſides in the needle or in the earth itſelf. 
The following conſideration indeed ſeems evidently 
to ſhow that the power, whatever it is, reſides in the 
needle itſelf ; namely, that at the equator, the needle 
oughttoremain in an eaſt and welt direction, if ſo placed; 
becauſe of the equal attraction of the north and ſouth 
| Poles, Were the needle carried to the pole itſelf, we can 
only ſuppoſe that it would peint perpendicularly down- 
wards; in every other caſe, the attraction will not be per- 
pendicular; but oblique: and ſuppoſing us to recede from 
the point of perpendicular attraction only a few miles, 
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the obliquity would become ſo great, that no attrac- Theory 
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tion or repulſion towards that point would be diſtin-- 


guiſhable from an horizontal direction. The incli- 
nation of the needle therefore ſnows, that it is not ac- 
tuated by the influence of a diſtaut point in the earth; 
but by ſome power in the atmoſphere immediately 
acting upon the needle, and directing its courſe either 
to the earth, cr from it, in a certain poſition. 

. Thoſe who maintain the magnetiſm of the earth, 
have been conſiderably embarraſſed with ſome of the 
natural phenomena. The variation of the compaſs 


firſt ſhowed that the needle was not influenced by 


thoſe points .on which the earth turns round in its 
diurnal courſe; but this was eaſily ſolved by another 


hypotheſis, viz. that the earth had two magnetical 


poles by which the ncedle is influenced, and two 
others round which it turns on its axis. This hypo- 
theſis was likewiſe embarraſſed by the continnal ſhift- 
ing of the variation either to the eaſtward or weſt- 
ward. Hence another ſappoſition was made by Dr 
Halley ; namely, that there is a large magnet incloſed 
within the body of the earth, which not being fixed 
to the external part moved with reſpect to it, and 
of conſequence occaſioned the variation. This was 
likewiſe overthrown, by obſerving that the variationof 
the compaſs was irregular, and differed ſo much in 
different parts of the world, that it could not be owing 


to any regular cauſe diffuſed over the whole. Four 
magnetic poles were then {ſuppoſed to lie within the 


earth, and io be moveable with reſpect to each other; 


and that therefore the variation, whoſe theory would 


now be very intricate,ought to be derived from all their 


actions conjointly : but notwithſtanding all this com- 


plication of poles, it might ſtill be objected, that ſome 


Kind of regularity, not obſerved in the variation of the 
So 
that as yet there is no theory which ſeems to explain 


magnetic compaſs, ought to have taken place. 


the variation with any kind of certainty. HP 
The different hypotheſis en this ſubject are more 
fully conſidered under the article VARIATION: here 


we ſhall only obferve, that with reſpect to the 


magnetiſm of the earth, the particulars already 
related ſeem to decide againſt us exiſtence. 
moſt unequiyocal proof we have of the exiſtence of 


magnetiſm is the attraction of iron; and this capital 
with ſufficient accuracy, the weight of the iron would 


mark is deficient, or at leaſt has never been proved, 


in the earth. The poles of all the magnets, we know, 


are fixed and invariable ; nor are we obliged to have 


recourſe to magnets within magnets, or other ancouth. 


ſuppoſitions, to account for their phenomena : if the 
earth is a magnet, therefore, the magnetiſin it poſſeſ- 
ſes muſt be ot a kind ſo different from the property 


uſually diſtinguiſhed by that name, that we can in no 


reſpect determine them to be the ſame. | 

Mr Cavallo is of opinion that “ the magnetiſm of 
the earth ariſes from the magnetiſm of all the may- 
netic ſubſtances contained in it, and intermixed with 
other bodies; that the magnetic poles of the earth 
may be conſidered as the centres of the polaritics of 
all the particular aggregates of the maguetic ſub- 
ſtances; an that thoſe principal poles mutt change 
place relatively to the ſurface of the earth, according 
as the particular aggregates of magnetic ſabſtinces 


«Within the earth are in ſome manner or other altered, 


ſo as io have their power diminiſhed, increaſed, ap- 
| 3.43 proachcd 
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Theory. proached, or removed from the principal poles. 
this ſeems not by any means ſufficient to account for 


the phenomena. The magnetic needle is indeed af- 


fected by iron at a diſtance, but that diſtance is by 


no means conſiderable. A magnet or needle in a 
houſe in one ſtreet will not be affected by a ſmith's 
ſhop or iron warchonſe in another; and there is an 
undoubted certainty that the magnetic needle is af- 
fected on ſome parts of the ſea where no magnetic bo- 
di es can be preſent unleſs at a great diſtance on land, 


or below the unfathomable depths of the ocean. Be- 
ſides, let us imagine as many of theſe bodies as we 


pleaſe within the ſurface of the earth, they mult be 


ſuppoſed, in order to account for the phenomena of 


the needle, to have their poles lying all nearly the 
ſame way; which. can by no means be proved to be 
the caſe ; not to mention that the attraction of iron 
would in ſome places be very perceptible, which” has 


never yet been experienced in any part of the world. 


Laſtly, the hypotheſis of the magnetiſm of the earth 


ſeems to be entirely overthrown by the following cu- 


rious method of giving magnetiſm inſtantaneouſly to 
an iron- bar. Take a bar of ſoft iron two or three 


feet long, and between an half and two inches thick; 


which deſcription is very well anſwered by ſome kit- 
chen pokers. Place it in the magnetical line, #, e. 
the poſture aſſumed by the dipping needle; or if a 
needle of this kind is not at hand, place it ſtraight up 
in any degree of north or ſouth latitude beyond 400%, 
or horizontally if nearer to the equator, Preſent 


then a magnetic needle to various parts of the bar; 


and it will be found, that in this country the lower 
half of the bar will repel the north end of the needle, 
and the upper half attracts it. In ſouth latitudes the 
caſe will be reverſed; for the lower end will attract 
the north pole of the needle, and the upper end re- 
pel it. If the bar be not yery ſhort, its extremities 
will alſo attract ſmall bits of iron, as filings, &. On 


turning it upſide down, the end which repelled the 


north pole of the needle before will now attract it; 
the reaſon of which is, that in the northern hemi- 
ſphere the end which is neareſt the carth always be- 
comes a north pole, and in the ſouthern hemiſphere 
a ſouth one, Now it is plain that conſidering the di- 
{ſtance of both poles of the earth from the iron-rod, 


any kind of poſture in which we can place it muſt- 


make a difference ſo trifling, that we cannot ſuppoſe 
the one to influence it more than the other. 
whole phenomenon ſhows that there is in the atmo- 
ſphere a current of fluid either going into the 
carth, or coming out from it, which influences. iron 
when held in tke direction in which itſelf moves. That 
it does not influence the metal when lying horizontal- 


ly, may be owing to its want of ſufficient breadth to 


render the effect perceptible. The earth therefore 
is not a magnet, but is ſurrounded by a fluid whoſe 
motion is produCive of magnetiſm in iren ; and moſt 
probably, though it produces this as it were acciden- 
tally, will be found to anſwer much more important 
purpoſes in the economy of nature. The next. que» 
ſtion then is with regard to the fluid itſelf: and this, 
from many articles in this work, will appear to be 
the ſam: with that of electricity. Under the article 
AvORA Borealis, EARTHQUAKE, ELECTRICITY, &c. 
it is ſhown, that the ſolar light, abſorbed by the 
Equatorial regions of the earth, becomes ſubject to 
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But newlaws of motion} acting in ſhort as iFif were an · 


The 


ther fluid, in which ſtate we call it e/2&rhoity, or the 
electric fluid. In this ſtate it paſſes through the ſub- 
ſtance of the earth from the equator towards the polar 
regions, petting out again in the vianity of the poles, 
aſcending into the high atmoſpherical regions, and 


then returnin 2 from the equatorial parts from Wheuce 
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it came. On/this ſappolition, which appears to be 
greatly confirmed by various natural phenomena, it is 


caſy io ſee, Why in the northern and ſoathern parts 
the direction of the currents iſſuing from the earth 
ſhould always become more and more perpendicular 
to the.carth as we approach the poles, and on the 


contary why their direction muſt be horizontal or 
nearly fo in the equatorial parts. The 'difcovery of 


this general cauſe there fore ſeems to be the neareſt 


approach we can as yet make to the knowledge of 


the origin of magnetical phenomena. In what manner 


iron more than other metals is influenced by this fluid, 
or why the direction of a current of electric matter 
either to or from the carth, ſhould cauſe ſuch ſtrong 


attractions as magnetical bodies are ſometimes endow- 


ed with, we have as yet no data for underſtanding. 

Epinus's theory of an accumulation of the electric 
fluid in one pole, and a deficiency of it in the other, 
ſeems not to be tenible in any reſpect. It is impoſ- 


ſible to ſhow why the mere turning of a bar upſide 


down ſhon!d accumulate the fluid, unleſs it was a gra- 


vitating one in the end next the earth; aad though 


we ſhould even make this rr (7p ſuppoſition, it 
will be as difficult to account for t 


ſphere ; for if we account the north maguetiſm an ac- 
cumulation, we muſt count the ſouth one a deficiency; 
or if the ſouth magnetiſm” is an accumulation, the 
oppolite one muſt be a deficiency; and whichever 


ſuppolition we adhere to, the difficuliies are equally 


great and unſurmountable. 
Char. III. Practice of Magnetiſm.” 

Tus conſiſts in communicating the „ e Vir 

toe from one body to another; making artificial mag - 

nets, compaſles, dipping-needles, &c.; and inveſti- 


gating the various 
placed in different ſituations. 


\ 1. To communicate Magnetiſm by the Loadftone. 23 


Magnetiſm is communicated merely by preſenting 


a piece of iron or ſteel to one of the poles of a mag- 
net or loadſtone, even without touching it; though a 
ſtrong and permanent power cannot be given without 


contact, or even ſtroaking the one up the other for a 


number of times. In this operation, that part of the 
ferruginous body which tonches the pole of the magnet 
acquires the contrary magnetiſm ; that is, if it touches 
the north pole, it will turn towards the ſouth, et 
vice verſa, The power acquired is ſtrongeſt when 


e very ſame fluid 
being repelled by the earth in the ſouthern hemi- 


henomena reſulting from bodies 


ſoft iron is applied, weaker with hardenened iron, and 


weakeſt of all with hard ſteel ; but the permanency 
of it follows juſt the reverſe of this rule; for ſteel or 
hardened iron will preſerve its virtue for many years, 
but ſoft iron loſes ii the moment we withdraw the 
magnet. When we delire a ſtrong and permanent 
virtue, therefore, it is beſt to uſe the hardeſt ſteel, 


and to impregnate it by means of one or more pow- 


exful 
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- Praftice, erful magnets; taking care that the north pole of 


the magnet which gives the virtue be applied to thar 


end of the ſteel which is to be made the ſouth pole. 
The ſame method may be employed in rendering a 


weak magnet more powerful than before, or in re- 


Noring the virtue to one Which has loſt it. 


Tue operation of communicating magnetiſm 10 


pieces of ſteel or iron, is called touching them; and as 


this is of the utmoſt utility in navigation, for the pur - 


| Pole of giving polarity to needles, very conſiderable 


pores have been beſtowed upon the ſubject, in order to 


_ + *., ... diſcover the methods of giving them the magnetic vir- 


tue in the moſt effectual an 


permanent manner.— 
When only one magnetic bar is to be made uſe of, 
one of its poles mult be applied as repreſented fig. 2. 
where C D repreſents the needle or ſteel bar io be im- 
pregnated. The magnet A B is then to be drawn all 


Along the ſurface of it, till it reaches the extremity 
D. The magnet being then removed, muſt be ap-; 


plied to the extremity C, and drawn over the needle 
as before. Thus the needle muſt be rubbed ſeveral 
times; by which means it willacquire a conſiderable de- 
gree of magnetiſm. In this method, thatother extremity 


_ of the needle which the magnet touched laſt acquires 
the contrary magnetiſm; that is, if B be the north. 
pole of the magnet, C will be the north pole, and D 
the ſouth of theneedle. 
never found to be equally effectually with that in which 


This method, however, is 


two magnets, or both poles of one magnet, are made 


uſe of. 


To communicate magnetiſm by means of two mag- 
netic bars, place the bar or needle A B, fig. 3. upon 
a table; then ſet the two magnetic bars C D, E F, 
ſtraight upright upon it at a little diſtance, equal on 
both ſides from the middle of the bar A B, and in 


ſuch a manner that the ſouth pole D of one of the 


bars may be neareſt to that end of the bar A B which 
is to become the north pole, &c. Theſe two bars 
muſt then be. flid gradually towards one extremity 
the bar, keeping them conſtantly at the ſame diſtance 


from each other; and when one of them, for inſtance 


CD, is arrived at A, then they muſt be ſlid the contrary 
way, till EF arrives at B; and thus the bar AB 


_ muſt be rubbed a greater or ſmaller number of times, 


till it will be found by trial to have acquired a confi- 
derable power. When the magnetic bars are power- 
ful, and the bar A B of very good ſteel, and not very 
large, a dozen of ſtrokes are tully ſufficient ; but when 
the bars are to be removed from the bar A B, care 
muſt be taken to bring them to the ſame fituation 


where they were firſt placed; viz. at alittle and equal 


diſtance from the middle of the bar A B, from whence 
they may be lifted up. | | | 

If it be required to communicate the preateſt mag- 
netic power poſhble, we may proceed in the following 
manner: 1. The magnetic bars may be joined at top 
as in fig. 4. interpoſing a piece of wood, or any other 
ſubſtance excepting iron; for thus the oppoſite poles 
being contigueus in the upper part, ſtrengthen each 
other, and of conſequence the lower ones are alſo 
ſtrengthened, 2. The bar to be rendered magnetic may 
be placed between the bars of ſoft iron, as ſhown 
in the ſame figure. 3. The magnetic bars may be in- 
clined the contrary way, as recommended by Mr X- 


bar be rendered ma 


bar A B. See fig. 5. In the fame mannef may a Pra 
etic by an armed or horſe- moe —— 


magnet. In any of the methods hitherto mentioned, 
however, the bar to be rendered magnetic muſt be 
ſtroked on every ſide ; and to let the magnetic centre 
fall juſt in its middle, care muſt be taken to ſtroke one 
half of the bar juſt as much as the other. Whenever 
a ſteel bar, or, in general, any piece of ferruginous 
matter, is rendered magnetic by the application of two 


bars, or by the two poles of one magnet, the operation 


is called the double touch, but the ſingle touch when on- 
ly one bar is applied. | | 
Artificial magnets of a ſemicircular form, or ſhaped 


like a horſe-ſhoe, have the magnetiſm communicated 


to them in the ſame. manner with thoſe which are 
ſtraight, only the magnetic bars uſed for this purpoſe 
maſt follow the curvature of the bar to be impreg- 


nated. Thus, ſuppoſe it is required to impregnate * 


the crooked piece of ſteel ABC, fig. 6. lay it flat on 


2 table, and to its extremities apply the magnets DF, 


E G, joining their extremities F G with the conduc- 


tor or oy of ſoft iron FG. Apply then the mag- 


netic bars HI to the middle of the piece ABC, 
and ſtroke it with them from end to end, following 
the direction of the bent ſteel, ſo that on one ſide of 
it the magnetic bars may ſtand as repreſented by the 
dotted lines L. K. When the piece of ſteel has been 


thus rubbed a ſufficient number of times on one fide. 


it isthen to be turned, and rubbed in like manner on 


the other, until it has acquired a ſufficient degree of 


magnetiſm. 

From conſidering that ſoft iron, or ſoft ſteel, ac- 
quires magnetiſm very calily, though it loſes it with 
equal facility, Mr Cavallo was induced to ſuppoſe, that 
if magnetiſm were to be communicated to a picce of 


hard ſteel while ſoftened by heat, and the metal were 


then to be hardened by pouring cold water upon it 
while in the act of receiving the magnetiſm, it was 
poſſible the virtue might be firſt communicated to them 
in a very high degree, and then be fixed by means of 
the hardening of the ſteel, To determine this matter 
ſix magnetic bars were placed in an oblong earthen 


veſſel, in ſuch a manner that the north poles of three 


of them migh be oppoſite to the ſouth poles of the 
three other, forming two parcels of bars lying ia the 
ſame direction, and about three inches aſunder, which 
was nearly the length of the ſteel-bar intended to be 


rendered magnetic. The bar was made quite red hot, 


and in that ſtate was placed between the magnetic bars. 
Cold water was then immediately poured upon it; by 


Which it was hardened to ſuch a deprce that the file 


could not touch it; but though it had thus received 


a conſiderable degree of magnetiſm, the power was 


not ſuperior to what might have been communicated 
in the ordinary way. On repeating the experiment 
with ſtecl-bars of different ſizes, it was found that 
ſhort bars receive a proportionably greater degree of 
power than long ones, and that becauſe the latter can- 
not be ſafficiently penetrated by the magnetic power 
when the magnets are placed at their ends; andifa 
number of magnets be placed along the tides, in order 
to communicate a greater degree of virtue, it frequent - 
ly happens that the bar acquires a number of poles. 
Our author is nevertheleſs of opinion, that this me- 


pinus, making an angle of about 15 degrees with the® thod is of conſiderable uſe : though by it we cannot 


communicate. 


he 
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| PraQice. communicate any extraordinary degree of magnetiſm, verſed. When the needle is ſtruek ſanding perpendi, Pradice. 
it is yet very uſeful in conſtructing large artificial cularly in this hemiſphere, the lower end becomes the 6 
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vered. 


magnets. For thus they will acquire a conſiderable 
degree of power, without any additional trouble to the 
work man, and may then be fully impregnated in the 
uſual way, which cannot be done without a great deal 
of labour when the operation is begun upon bars which 
have no virtue at all. V 
\ 2. To communicate the Magnetic Virtue without any 
 Mapnet either natural or artificial.” | 


k 


This may be done with a ſoft iron-bar in the man- | 


ner already related, viz, by turning it in a poſition 
perpendicular to the ſurface of the earth, or any other 


excepting a line directly perpendicular to the dipping- 


needle. The magnetiſm thus acquired, however, is 
always weak, and is inſtanraneoully loſt ; while a ſteel. 


} 


bar will not receive any perceptible degree of mag- 


.netiſm by this method. But if an iron · bar be made red 


hot, and left to cool jn the magnetic line, or if it be 


repeatedly ſtruck with a hammer while in that line, 


it will acquire a ſmall degree of permanent magnetiſm ; 


though this alſo will ſoon vaniſh by leaving the bar in 
an improper polition, or by inverting and ſtriking it 
again. The magnetiſm laſts longer in proportion to the | | | 
moſt ſimple is that deſcribed by Mr Marcel, whoſe ex- 


hardneſs of the iron: but a longer time will be re- 
quired to give it the degree of virtue it is capable of 
receiving by this method; If an iron bar is left for a 


long time in the direction of the magnetic line, or 
cven in a perpendicular poſtare, it will ſometimes ac- 
-quire a great degree of power, Mr Boyle makes men- 
tion of an iron - bar, ten feet long, which had acquired 
ſo much virtue by ſtanding in this poſture, that it ex- 
cceded a loadſtone of three pounds and an half weight, ed to be the diagonal of the 
and would turn che needle at eight or ten feet diſtance, 


ing often heated, and ſet to cool again in an erect po- 
ſture, are ſrequenily obſerved to gain a magnetic vir- 
tue. Sometimes iron-bars, which were not capable 
of receiving permament magnetiſm on account oftheir 
ſoftneſs, have, merely by expoſure to the atmoſphere 
for a great length of time, acquired a conſiderable de- 
gree of power; at the ſame time it has been remark + 
ed, that theſe bars became much harder by this ex- 
poſure ; the cauſe. of which has not yet been diſco- 
Iron or ſteel acquires 2 very perceptible degree of 
magnetiſm by drilling, hammering, or other methods 
by which they are put into violent action. The canſe 
of this magnetiſm Mr Cavallo looks for in the earth 
itſclf, the changeable-ature of the metal by heat or 


itſcems that magnetiſm, in certain caſes, is produced 
by electricity ; the particulars obſerved concerning 
which are the following: When the bar or needle is 
laid horizontally in the magnetic meridian, whichever 
way the ſhock of an electrie jar or battery enters, the 
end of the needle which lies towards the north acquires 
the north polarity, viz.” the power of turning towards 
the north when freely ſuſpended, the other end- ac- 


quiring the ſouth polarity, If the bar before it re- 
ctives the ſhuck has ſome polarity, and is placed with 


its poles contrary to the uſnal direction, then its origi- 


cold, and the vibratory motion into which its parts are 
accidentally put. “ For the ſame reaſons (ſays he) power. 


north pole, even when it had ſome magnetiſm before, 
and receives the ſhock while ſtanding with its ſouth 
pole downwards. When all other circumſtances are 
alike, the degree of magnetiſm received ſeems to be 


the ſame, whether the needles are ſtruck while ſtand- 
ing horizontally in the magnetic-meridian or perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, When a needle is placed in 
the magnetic equator, a ſhock through its length very 
_ ſeldom renders it magnetic ; but if the ſhock be paſ- 


ſed through its width, it acquires the virtue, the extre- 


mity which lay towards the weſt generally becoming 
the north pole. If a needle or bar ſirongly magnetic 


or a natural magnet, be ſtruck by the ele&ric ſhock; 
ics power is thereby diminiſhed... When the ſhock is 


too ſtrong, ſo that the needle is thereby rendered con- 


tiderably hot, ic acquires either no. magnetiſm” at all 
or a very ſmall degree of it. Hence a ſtroke of light- 


ning ofteu renders pieces of iron or ſteel magnetic, as 
well as thoſe bodies Which naturally contain iron, aa 


ſome bricks, &c.** -. | 


There are various methods of communicating a per- 


1 


manent magnetiſm to ferruginous bodies, by means of 


* bar rendered magnetie by the earth; of which the 


periments were made in the year 1726. Being em- 


ployed in making ſome obſervations on the magnetic 
power which he found in great pieces of iron, he took 
a large vice weighing go pounds, in which he fixed a 


ſmall anvil weighing 12 pounds. The ſteel ro which 
he wiſhed to give the magnetic virtue was laid upon 
the anvil in a north and ſouth poſition, which happen- 


ing tapered. Holding t 
anvil with one hand, he took the iron-bar in the other; 
and holding it perpendicularly, he rubbed the ſteel 
hard with the rounded part towards him from north 
to ſouth, always carrying the bar far enough round 


3 


uare ſur face of the lat= 
[tm ter. He then tpuk a piece of iron an inch ſquare, and 
Even tongs, pokers, and other kitchen utenſils, by be- 33 inches long, weighing about eight pounds, having 
one end rounded and brightly poliſhed, the pther be- 
en the ſteel faſt upon the 


about to begin again at the north. Having thus given 
Io or 12 ſtrokes, the ſteel was turned upſide down, 


and rubbed as much on thẽ otlier ſide. 
this manner till it had been rubbed 300 times, the 
ſteel was as ſtrongly magnetic as if it had been touch · 
ed by a powerful loadſtone. The place where he be- 
gan to rub was always the north pole. In theſe ex- 


periments it ſometimes happened that the virtue was 


imparted. by a few ſtrokes, nay, by a ſingle one, a 


ſmall needle was made to receive a very conſiderable 
Thus he imparted to two compaſs needles 


ſuch a degree of magnetic power, that one took up 


#ths and another a whole ounce of iron; and though 


rheſe needles were anointed with linſeed-oil to keep 
them from ruſting, and a hard coat was thus formed 
upon them they nevertheleſs retained their virtue. 
Thus alſo a knife was made ſo ſtrongly magnetical, 
that it would take up an ounce and three quarters of 
iron. Four ſmall pieces of ſteel, each an inch long 
and „th of an inch broad, as thin as the ſpring of a 
watch, were thus impregnated with the magnetic vir- 


cont uinal e tus, and then joined into a ſmall artificial magnet; 
nal polarity is always diminiſhed, and ſometimes fe- Which at its tirſt formation took up eight times its 
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rractice · own. weight of iron; and after being ſix years kept in 
— the moſt careleſs manner, was found to have rather 


j 


gained than loſt any thing of its virtue. In the courſe 
of his experiments, Mr Marcel found, that the end at 
which he began to rub was always the north pole, 


Whatever poſition the ſteel was laid in, On rabbing a 


piece of ſteel from one end to the middle, and then 
from the other end to the middle, it acquired two 
north poles, one at each end, the middle being a ſouth 
pole. Beginning to rub from the middle towards 
each end, he found a north pole in the middle and a 


ſouth pole at each extremity. 


Na 
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Magnetiſm may be communicated to a ſmall piece 
of ſoft ſteel in the following manner. Take two iron 


bars of about an inch ſquare, and upwards of three 


feet in length, keep them in the magnetical line or 
in a perpendicular poſture, as repreſented fig. 7, Let 
the piece of ſteel CB be either faſtened to the edge of 


a table or held by an aſſiſtant; and placing the lower 


Care, however, muſt be taken, in removing the bars, 


extremity of the bar A B, and the upper extremity of 
the bar C D, on aer ſides, and in the middle of 
the ſteel, ſtroke the latter from the middle towards its 


extremities, moving both bars at the ſame time. When 
both are arrived at the extremitics of the ſteel, re- 
move them from it, and apply them again to the mid- 


dle. Do ſo for 40 or 50 times, and the ſteel will be 
found to have a conſiderable degree of magnetic power. 


not to draw them along the ſurface of the iteel, or the 


experiment will not ſucceed, becauſe the magnetiſm 


is deſtroyed by the contrary ſtrokes. | 
The late Dr Godwin Knight poſſeſſed a ſurpri- 
ſing ſkill in magnetiſm, being able to communicate 


an extraordinary degree of attractive or repulſive 


virtue, and to alter or reverſe the poles at pleaſure ; 
but as he refuſed to diſcover his methods upon any 
terms whatever (even, as he ſaid, though he ſhould 
receive in return as many guineas as he could carry) 
theſe curious and valuable fecrets have died with him, 
In the 6gth volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions 


however, Mr Benjamin Wilſon hath given a proceſs 


which at leaſt diſcovers one of the leading principles 
of Dr Knight's art, and may perhaps be a means of 
diſcovering the whole to thoſe who ſhall be leſs reſer- 
ved. The doctor's proceſs, according io Mr Wilfm, 
was as follows. Having provided himſelf with a great 


quantity of clcan jron-filings, he put them into a large 


tab that was more than one third filled with clean wa- 
ter; he then, with great labour, worked the tub to 
and fro for many hours together, that the friction 
between the prains of iron by this treatment might 
break off ſuch ſmaller parts as would remain ſuſpended 


in the water for a time. The obtaining of theſe very 


ſmall particles in ſufficieat quantity ſeemed to him to 


be one of the principal deſiderata in the experiment. 
by this weatment rendered very 


The water bein 

muddy, he ane the ſame into a clean iron veſſel, 
leaving the filings behind; and when the water had 
ſtood long enough to become clear, he poured it out 
carefully, without diſturbing ſach of the ſediment as 
ſtill remained, which now appeared reduced almoſt to 


impalpable powder. This powder was afterwardsremo- 


ved into another veſſel in order to dry it; but as he 
had not obtained a proper quantity thereof by this 
one ſtep, he was obliged to repeat the proceſs many 
times. Having at laſt procured enough of this very 
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fine powder, the next thing was to a make paſte of it, 
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and that with {ome vehicle which would contain a — 


conſiderable quantity of the phlogiſtic principle; for 
this purpoſe, he had recourſe to linſecd oil in preference 
to all other fluids. With theſe two ingredients only 
he made a ſtiff paſte, and took particular carc to knead 


it well before he moulded it into convenient ſhapes. 


Sometimes, while the paſte continued in its ſoft ſtate 
he would put the impreſſion of a ſeal upon the ſeveral 
pieces; one of which is in the Britith Muſæum. This 


paſte was then put upon wood, and ſometimes on tiles, 


in order io bake or dry it before a moderate fire at 


about the diſtance of a foot or thereabouts. He found 
that a moderate fire was moſt proper, becauſe a greater 


degree of heat made the compoſition frequently crack 
in many places. The time required for the baking or 
drying of this paſte was ek about five or ſix 
hours before it attained a ſufficient degree of hardneſs. 
When that was done, and the ſeveral baked pieces 
were become cold, he gave them their magnetic virtue 
in any direction he pleaſed, by placing them between 
the extreme ends of his large magazine of artificial 


magnets for a few ſeconds or more, as he faw occaſion, 


By this method the virtue they acquired was ſuch, 


that, when any of thoſe pieces were held between two 


of his beſt ten-gninea bars, with its poles purpoſely 
inverted, it immediately of itſelf turned about to reco- 
ver its natural direction, which the force of thoſe very 
powerful bars was not ſufficient to conteract. 

In the 66th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions we have the following account, From Dr Fother- 
gill, of Dr Knight's method of imitating natural mag- 
nets, but which is by Cavallo ſuppoſed to be ow- 


owing to ſome miſtake or miſinformation. «< I do 


not know (ſays he), that ever the doctor (Dr Knight) 
left behind him any deſcription of a compoſition he 
had made to form artificial loadſtones. I have ſeen 


in his poſſeſſion, and many other of his friends have 
likewiſe ſeen, ſuch a compoſition; which retaincd the 
magnetic virtue in a manner much more fixed than 


either any real loadſtune or any magnetic bar how - 
ever well tempered. In the natural ones he could 


change the poles iu an in ſtant, fo likewiſe in the hard- 


eſt bars; but in the compoſition the poles were im- 
moveable. He had ſeveral ſmall pieces of this com- 
polition which had ſtrong magnetic powers The 
largeſt was about half an inch in breadth, very little 
longer than broad, and near a quarter of an inch 
thick. It was not armed, but the ends were power- 
fully magnetic ; nor could the poles be altered, tho' 
it was placed between two of his largeſt bars, and they 
were very ſtrongly impregnated. The maſs was not 
very heavy, and had much the appearance of a piece 
of black lead, though nat quite ſo ſhining. I believe 
he never divulged this compolition ; but 1 think he 
once told me, the baſis of it was filings of iron redu- 
ced by long continued attrition to a perfectly impal- 
pable ſtate, and then incorporated with ſome pliant 
matter to give it due conſiſtence.“ | 

From theſe accounts it appears. that the baſis of 
Dr Kaight's artificial toadſtones was the black pow- 
der to which iron filings are reduced by water, and 
whichis known among the apothecaries by the name of 
Martial Athiops : whence Mr Cavallo gives the fol- 
lowing receipt for imitating the natural magnets.— 
« Take ſome martial #thiops, or, which is Mens 
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and are found 8 


eaſily procured, reduce into very fine powder the ſeales 
of iron which fall from red-hot iron when hammered, 
in ſmiths mops. Mix this 
powder with drying linſeed oil, fo as to form it inio 


a very ſtiff paſte, and ſhape it in a mould ſo as to 
give it any form you 
a human head, or any ot 


require; whether of a terrella, 
— 2 This done, put it into 
a warm place for ſome weeks, and it will dry fo as 


to become very hard ; then render it magnetic by 


quire a conſiderable power.“ 


the application of powerful magnets, and it will ac- 


As to the method. of makin 
ſteel, none has ſucceeded in it better than Mr Canton, 
whoſe proceſs is as follows. 3 


Procure a dozen of bars, fix of ſoft ſteel, each three 


inches long, one quarter of an inch broad, and one- 


twentieth of an inch thick ; with two pieces of iron, 


_ each half of the length of one of the bars, but of the 
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bar was ſuſpended on a point, would turn towards the 


ſame breadth and thickneſs; alſo fix pieces of hard 
ſteel, each five inches and a half long, half an inch 


broad, and three-twentieths of an inch thick; with 
two pieces of iron of half the length, but the whole 
breadth and thickneſs of one of the hard bars; and let 


all the bars be marked with a line quite round them at 


one end. Then take an iron poker and tongs (fig. 8.) 


or two bars of iron, the larger they are and the longer 
they have been uſed, the better; and fixing the po- 
ker upright between the knees, it to hold, near the 


top, one of the ſoft bars, having its marked end down+ 


wards, by a piece of ſewing ſilk, which muſt be pull- 
cd light by the left hand, that the bar may not ſlide: 
then graſping the tongs with the right hand, a little. 


below the middle, and holding them nearly in a ver- 


tical poſition, let the bar be ſtroked by the lower eud 


from the bottom to the top, about ten times on each 


ſide, which will give it a magnetic power ſufficient to 


lift a ſmall key at the marked end: which end, if the 


north, and is therefore called the north pole; and the 
unmarked end is, for the ſame reaſon, called the ſozeth 
pole, Four of the ſoft bars being impregnated after 
this manner, lay the two (fig. 9.) parallel to each o- 


ther, at the diſtance of one fourth of an inch, be- 
tween the two pieces of iron belonging to them, a 


north aud a ſouth pole againſt each piece of iron: then 
take two of the four bars already made magnerical, and 
place them together ſo 'as to make a double bar in 
thickneſs, the north pole of one even with the ſouth 
pole of the other : and the remaining two being put to 
theſe, one on each ſide, ſo as to have two north and 
i wo ſouth poles together ; ſeparate the north from the 
louth poles at one cad by a large pin, and place them 
perpendicularly with that end downward on the middle 
vf one of the parallel bars, the two north poles to- 
wards its ſo ith and the twe-ſouth poles towards its 
north end: ſlide them backward and forward three or 


four times the whole length of the bar, and removing 
them from the middle of this, place Them on the 


middle of the other bar as before directed, and go 
over that in che ſame manner; then turn both the bars 
the other (ide upwards, and repeat the former opera- 
tion: this being done, take the two from between the 
pieces of iron; and, placing the two outermoſt of the 
touching bars in the room, let the other two be the 
vi-crmoſt of the four to touch theſe with; and this 
proceſs being repeated till each pair of bars have been 
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artificial magnets of 


cach hide. 


touched three or four times over, which will give them 


gether after the manner of the four (fig. 10,), and 
touch them with two pair of the hard bars placed be · 
tween their irons, at the diſtance of about half an 
inch from each other; then lay the ſoft bars aſide ; and 
with the four hard ones let the other two be impreg- 


nated (fig. 11+), holding the touching bars apart at the 


1 


lower end near two tenths of an inch; io which diſtance. 


let them he ſeparated after they are ſet on the parallel 


bar and brought together again before they are taken 


off: this being obſerved, proceed according to the 


method [deſcribed above, till each pair have been 
But as this vertical 


touched two or three times over. 


way of touching a bar will not give it quite ſo much 


of the magnetie virtue as it will receive, let each pair 
be now touched once or iw ice over in their parallel po- 
ſition between the irons (fig. 12.), with two of the bars, 
held horizontally, or nearly ſo, by drawing at the ſame 


time the north pole of one from the middle over the 
ſouth end, and the ſouth of the other from the middle 


over the north end of a parallel bar; then bringing them 
to the middle again, without touch 
bar, give three or four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to 
The horizontal touch, after the vertical, 


ing che parallel 


will make the bars as ſtrong as they poſſibly can be 


made, as appears by their not receiving any addition- 


al ſtrength, when the vertical touch is 


the Jarge-bars, if well hardened, may be made to lift 
28 Troy ounces, and ſometimes more. And when 
theſe bars are thus impregnated, they will give to an 


poſes of magnetiſm in navigation and experimental 


ee much better than the loadſtone, which is 


nown- not to have a ſufficient power to impregnate 


| ages by a. 
great number of bars, and the horizontal by thoſe of 

a ſuperior magnetic power. The whole proceſs may 
be gone through in about half an hour; and each of 


hard bar of the ſame ſize its full virtue in leſs than 
two minutes; and therefore will anſwer all the pur- 


hard bars. The half dozen being put into a caſe. 


(fig. 13.) in ſuch a manner as that two poles of the 


ſame denomination may not be together, and their 
irons with them as one bar, they will retain the vir- 
tues they have received; but if their power ſhould, 


by making experiments, be ever ſo far impaired, it 
may be reſtored without any foreign aſſiſtance in a 
few minutes. 


to them a fufficient power io proceed with; and they 


may, in a ſhort time, by the ſame method, be brought 


to their full ſtrength. 
To expedite the proceſs of 
bars ſhould be fixed in a groove, or between braſs pins, 


to prevent them from ſliding ; or they may be kept 
ſteady by means of a weight and ruler, as in fig. 11. 


J. 3. Apparatus for making Experiments in Magnetiſm, 


with an Account of various Experiments tending to ii- 
luſtrate aud prove the Laws already laid down. 


TRE apparatus neceſſary in magnets is but ſmall, 


conſiſting only of a few magnets or magnetic bars, a 


magnetic horizontal needle or compaſs, and a dipping. 


needle. For thoſe who do not intend to be very ac- 
curate, a common artificial horſe-ſhoe magnet and a 
few ſewing needles may be ſufficient; but where great- 
er accuracy is required, it will then * to 

| ages ave 


And if, out of curioſity, a much larger 
ſet of bars ſhould be required, theſe will communicate 


making magnets, the 
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+. have's good ſer of magnetic bars, commonly fix ; a 


— few ſmall magnetic needles, a larger needle in a box 


With a graduated circle, and a dipping needle; to 


Which may be added ſome pieces of ſtecl · wire, a few 


/ d OO go nn 
The magnetic bars ought to be made of the beſt 
ſteel, and tempered quite hard. There is not, how- 
ever, any method known as yet by which we can di- 
Kinguiſh'the Kind of ſteel which is beſt for magnetical 
purpoſes. It will be proper, therefore previous to the 
conſtruction ot the bars, to try the quality of the metal 
in the following manner: Take a piece of it abont 


_ | three inches long and a quarter of an inch thick, 
no malter whether round or ſquare ; make it red-hot, 


and in that condition plunge it into cold/waicr, which 
har dens it ſo that a file will not touch it. Apply then 
two powerful magnetic bers; holding the north pole 
of one to one extremity of the ſteel, and rhe ſouth pole 


of the other magnet to the other extremity of the 
Keel. 


Having kept them in this poſition tor about 
à minute, ſeparate them from the ſteel, and then try 
whether it will keep ſuſpended. a: key or other piece 
of iron Which may be at hand: By treating in this 
manner pieces of different ſtecl; it will eaſily be per- 
ceived which is capable of litting the greatelt weight, 
and conſequently the moſt proper for the conſtruction 
of , 29139, or AT on Ree 
Having determined the quality of the material, the 
next thing to be conſidered is the ſhape of tlie bars; 
for unleſs the length and breadth of them bear a cer- 
tain proportion to each other, they will not be ca- 
pable ot tectiving their utmoſt power. The beſt ſhape, 
according to Mr Cavallo, is when the length is ten 


times the breadih and 20 times the thickneſs. The 


uſual dimenſions arc five inches in length, half an inch 
in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickneſs. Cy- 
lindrical bars are leſs convenient. It is nor abſolutely 
neceſſary to poliſh theſe bars; though it will be better 
to do ſo, they being in this ſtate much leſs liable to 
ruſt. One extremity is generally marked with a line 
all round, to diſtinguiſn one pole from another; and 


it is the north pole Which is uſually marked in this 


manner. When kept together, the magnetic bars 
muſt be placed alternately with the marked end of one 
contiguous: to the unmarked end of the other. Two 
pieces of ſoft iron called ſupports always belong to 
each ſet of bars. Each of theſe is equal in ſize to the 


half of one of the bars; ſo that when placed contigu · 
ous to one another in one direction, they may equal 


one of the bars. Theſe are uſeful when other bodies 
are to be rendered magnetic. For the conuruction of 
the Compass and Diypixo:- Needle, fee theſe articles. 


 Experimnts with the above deſeribed Apparatus. 


1. To determine whether any ſul ſlan ce is attraffed by 
the magnet or nat. If the ſubſtance to be examined 
contains iron, the attract en will evidently ſhow it- 
ſelf on bringing near it one of the magnetic bars. 
The quantity of attraction will always be known by 
the force requiſite to ſeparate them, and its proportion 
is eſtimated; by the degree of that force. Thus if 
two ounces are required to ſeparate a magnet from 


any ſubſtance, the degree of attraction is reckoned 


double to that which requires only one ounce to ſepa- 
rate them. If the attraction be fo ſmall that it can- 
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not be perceived in this way, it muſt be 

upon water in an carthen-or wooden veſſel, b 
of a piece of wood or cork. In this way the attrac- 
tion will be much more cafily manifeſted by the body 
coming towards the magnet when approached to it. 
It will ſometimes be neceſſary to bring the magnet 
within one-tcnth part of an inch of the body to be 
attracted; and as the latter advances, care mult be ta- 
ken to withdraw the' magnet; for if they be ſuffered 
to ſtrike againſt each other, the body, if hard, will 
generally recede; and it will likewiſe be proper to 
e the magnet to the body when the latter is at 
By letting the ſubſtances to be attracted ſwim upon 
quickfilver, a ſtill ſmaller degree of attraction can be 
perceived. In uſing this fluid, the following particu- 
lars muſt be attended to. 1. The aperture of the veſſel 
in which the quickſilver is kept muſt be at leaſt ſix in- 
ches in diameter. The reaſon of this is, that, as the ſur- 
face of the quickfilver deſcends near the ſides of the 
vellel, the curvature of ſurface formed by that deſcent is 
proportionably greater in the narrow veiſcls than larger 
ones. If the veſſel is only three or four inches in diame- 
ter, the body to be attracted will perpetually run from 
one ſide to another: a common foup-plate, however, will 
be found a very convenient veſſel for this purpoſe. 2. It 
will be neceſſary to have the quickſilver very pure; and 
as it is very difficult to preſerve it in that ſtate, it 
muſt be frequently paſſed through a piece of writing 
paper rolled up conically, and having a ſiall aperture of 


about th ofan inch diameter in tlie lower part. 3. The 


neighbouring air muſt not be diſturbed, that tlie body 
may be kept without motion; and while in this ſtate, 
one of the poles of the maguet is to be preſented to it 
in the ſame manner as when the experiment is tried 
with water. It was in this manner that Mr Cavallo 
made his experiments on the magnetiſm of braſs and 
other metals of which we have already given an ac- 
count. . N | 

 Iffit be ſuſpected that the given body have ſome 
magnetiſm already, the very ſame proceſs is required; 
only obſerving to preſent a piece of ſoft and cl-an iron 
to the body when ſwimming upon water or quick- 
tilver. A piece of iron about half an ounce weight, 
and an inch in length, will be very proper for this 
purpoſe. | $i 

2. To find the poles cf a magnetic body. —Preſent the 


various parts of the body ſucceſſively to one of the 


poles of a magnetic neeole, and it will foon be diſcos 
vered which parts of the given body are poſſe ſſed of 
acontrary polarity by the ncedle's ſtanding perpendi- 
cularly towards them. One of the poles being thus 
diſcovered, turn the oppolite pole of the magnetic 
needle towards the body, and it will ſoon find out its 
other pole. When the magnetiſm of the body to be 
examined is very weak, there will be danger of rever- 
ting the polarity by bringing the necdle tos near; and 
as the diſtance at which this effect will take place can- 
not be determined, ic will always be proper to keep it 
ſo far diſtant that it can only ſenſibly affect the needle. 
Where there are only two poles, they may be found 
our merely by ſprinkling ſome tron-filings upon the 
body; for theſe will ſtand erect upon the polar points. 
They may be diſtinguiſhed by ſetting the body to float 
in water, or tying it to a thread and letting it hang 
| \ 3 K frecly, 
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Pradtice. freely, ſo that one may turn towards the north and 
"—” the ether towards the ſouth. This method, however, 


will not ſucceed when there are more than two poles, 
nor even very well in that caſe, uuleſs they lie in parts 
directly oppoſite to one another. . Free 

3. Effecls of the magnet on ſoft iron. Having placed 
a magnetic needle upon a table, bring a bar of ſoft 
iron about eight inches long and a quarter of an inch 
thick, ſojnear that it may draw one end of the needle a 
little out the way. lu this ſituation approach gra- 
dually ibe north pole of a magnet to the other extre-. 


mity of the bar, and the north endof the needle will 


recede from the bar more and more in proportion as 
the magnet is brought nearer the bar. if the expe- 
riment be repeated with the other pole of the magnet, 


the north end of the needle will then be attracted by 


the bar. The reaſon of this is, that when we bring 
the north pole of the magnet towards one end of the 
bar, the latter acquires a ſout h polarity, and the other 
one of courſe a north polarity. Hence the needle is 
repelled, becauſe magnetic poles of the fame kind re- 
pel one another; but when the ſouth pole is brought 


near the end of the bar, that end which it approached , 


receives the north polarity, and the other of courſe 
the ſouth ; whence. the needle, inſtead of being re- 
pelled, is now attracted. By approaching a {mall 
magnetic needle to different parts of the bar, it will 
be found that one half of it poſſeſſes one kind of po- 
larity, and the other the contrary kind; the magnetic 


centre, however, or the limit betwixt the two pola - 


rities, is not always in the middle of the bar, but is 
generally nearer that end which is preſented. to the 
magnet. The difference inereaſes as the bar is lengthen- 
ed; and when the latter exceeds a certain length it ac- 
quires ſeveral poles. This depends on the ſtrength of 
the magnet; and when it happens, the firſt magnetic 
centre comes very near to the end of the bar which 
ſtands next the magnet, and ſucceſhve centres are 


formed betwixt every two poles. Thus, ſuppoling | 


the north pole of a magnet to be brought to the en 
of ſuch a bar, the end it touches becomes a ſouth pole; 
a ſew inches farther a north polarity takes place, after 
that a ſouth polarity, and ſo on. The poles become 
weaker and weaker as they recede from the end which 
the magnet touches; ſo that if the bar be of conſi- 
derable length, they totally vaniſh long before they 
come to the other end. Hence, by applying a mag- 
net to one end of a long bar, we will not thereby give 
any magnetiſm to the other; and this will happen when 
a magnet capable of lifting two pounds of iron is applied 
to a bar of about an inch ſquare and five feet long. 

4. The action of magnetiſm ſhown by the repulſion of 
two pieces of wire. Tie two pieces of ſoft wire each 
to a ſeparate thread, and having ſuſpended them cloſe 
by each other, being one of the poles of a magnet 


under them, andthey will immediately repel; the di- 


vergency becoming greater as the magnet is brought 
nearer within a certain limit, and will decreaſe as the 
magnet is removed, If ſteel wires or common ſewing 
needles be uſed, the repulſion will continue for a con- 
Gdcrable time after the magnet is removed; and this 
divergency will even be greater after the removal of 
the magnet, as its attraction tends to draw them near- 
er each other; and, if brought too near, no repullion 
will be ſhown by them. The experiment may be a- 


preſent 


it will not only be ſtill kept ſuſpended 


polarity, will now have acquire 


another, Ke. 


£ 


In what cireumſiances a magnet can lift the greateſſ plate 
weight.—By means of a crooked wire we may ſhow ceixxvr. 


that the power of a magnet varies according to cir- 
cumſtances. Thus, let a piece of wire about a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, and four or five inches 
long, be bent in the manuer repreſented by ABC, 
fig. 14. with a ſharp corner at C. Tie it faſt to a 
croſs bar, or let it be held by an aſſiſtant with the 


corner downwards. Then apply either pole of the 


magnet DE to one of its: extremities; and if in this 
ſituation a [ſmall piece of iron, as H, be put to the 
corner C, it will remain ſuſpended. On applying the 
contrary pole of another magnet to the other exire- 


mity of the wire, the piece of iron will immediately 


fall off; but if a pole of the ſame kind be applied 

but be more 
ſtrongly attracted than before. gs or TL 
In the caſe juſt mentioned, the firſt magnet is aſ- 
ſiſted by the action of the ſecond; but in order to 
ſtrengthen a magnet in this manner it does not appear 


necellary to uſe 4 magnet at all. Thus, having found 
by trial how much a magnetic bar can lift, procure 


an oblong piece of iron about four inches long, and 


- ſomewhat heavier than the bar can bear. Apply one 
end of this to the pole of the bar, holding it with 


your hand till you place under the other end a larger 
piece of iron. It will then be found that the mag- 
net will ſupport the piece of iron which it could not 
do before. The lower piece of iron is to be placed 
between an inch and three quarters of an inch below 
the under part of the oblong piece which hangs at 
the magnet. The ſame effect will be produced by the 
oppoſite pole of another magnet; but a pole ot the 
ſame denomination would weaken the attrattion. 
6. The generation of poles, and of magnetic centres in 
the part of a broken magnet. — Take a magnetic bar 
about fix or eight inches long and a quarter of an inch 
diameter, whoſe magnetic centre, will bein the middle, 
or near it. Break off about one third part by a ſmart 
ſtroke of an hammer, and it will be found that the 
broken part, though in the magnet it had but one 
0 a north and fouth 
pole, with a magnetic centre, as if it were a diſtinct 
magnet. The experiment may be diverſified as fol- 
lows: Having made a ſteel bar about ſix inches long 
and a quarter of an inch thick quite hard, break it 


into two unequal parts. Join theſe, and preſs them 
hard together, giving it the magnetic virtue at the 


ſame time by means of two powerful magnets: while 
the parts remain in this poſition, ſo that the bar looks. 
as if it had not been broke, it will have only two 
poles ; but as ſoon as they are ſeparated, each part 


will be found to become a diſtin& magnet, having a 


north and ſouth pole proper to itſelf. , 
7. To remove the magnetic centre in a magnet. — This 
may be done in various ways; as by fu king a mag - 
nctic bar repeatedly, heating it, hard rubbing, &c.;. 
but in all theſe methods the magnetiſm of the bar is 
diminiſhed at the ſame time that the centre is removed; 
ſo that they ought not to be continued beyond what 
is neceſſary to produce a ſenſible removal of the mag- 


netic centre. 


greeably diverſiſied by uſing four or more needles, and Praftice. | 
à north pole to one pair and a ſouth pole to 
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8. Nhe diſadoantages of uſing magnets of unequal power 
and of ſteel not 772 "p/n "rs. ate? ee ee, 
cated the magnetic virtue to a ſteel- bar by means of a 


magnet of any given power, then rub it with a weak- 


_ underſtood from the following 


miniſhed ; being no ſtronger than i 


er magnet, and it will be found, that the power of 
the bar, inſtead of being angmented, will now be di- 
minjſbed be on fir had been rub- 
bed only with the weak magnet. The im iet 

of uſin Tft ſteel in making artificial A Teng ox 2 
| | example: Take two 
wires about 14 inches long, and one eighth of an inch 
in thickneſs ; let one be of very hard ſteel, the other 


| of ſoft feel or iron, though not of the ſofteſt ſort: 


then, by means of magnetic bars, give the virtue to 
thoſe wires, treating them both in the ſame manner, 


and it will be generally found that the hard wire will 


have; only two poles, but the ther a greater number. 


: 9. To weaken or deſtroy the e of a wire by 


bending — Having communicated the magnetic virtue 


to an iron or ſoft ſteel wire of about four or five inches 


long and one twentieth of an inch in diameter, roll ic 
round a ſtick ſo as to make four or five revolutions, 
When taken off the ſtick it will be found to have its 
virtue quite deftroyed, or at leaſt very much weaken- 
ed by the bending. This effect cannot be produced 
but when the texture of the wire is ſtrained by the 


bending ; for if it be of ſuch an elaſtic nature as to 


recover its ſtriightneſs after be ing once rolled round the 
ſtick, little change is made on the magnetic power. 
When only the middle of the wire is bent, little or 
no range takes place in the magnetic power. If a 


piece of magnetic wire be cleſt, or ſplit lengthwiſe, 


its poles reverſed. | | . 
10. To improde natural magnet. This may be done 
by the ſame methods which are uſed to communicate 
the virtue to ſteel - bars or to iron-ores: but the natu- 


the parts will ſometimes have the ſame poles, and ſome 
times the contrary', but when one part is much thin- 
ner than the other, the ſlender part will generally have 


ral magnets being generally very ſhort, we can ſeldom 


do more than place them between two ſtrong magne- 


tic bars : However, when they areof ſufficient length 


they matt be rubbed with other bars beſides thoſe be- 


this operation, it will always be proper to remove the 
_ armature from them. 


tween which they are put; uſing the ſame precautions 
as in making artificial magnets. When ſubjected to 


11. To arm natural or artificial magnets. —The firſt 
ſtep towards this operation is to find out the poles of 
the magnet, after which it is to be properly ſhaped : 
thatof a parallelopipedon is the beſt ; in which caſe 
care muſt be taken to let the poles fall about the middle 
of two oppoſite ſarfaces# and in this direction the 


magnet ought to have the greateſt length poſſible for 


a natural magnet is weakened much more by having 
a part cut off from its length than its breadth. This 


being done, provide two plates of ſoft iron, equal in 


breadth to thoſe ſurfaces where the poles ſtand, and 
projecting a little on one fide of the ſtone, as ſhown 


by fig. 15. The projections marked DD muſt be 


much narrower than the breadth of the plates; from 
a quarter to halt an inch being ſufficient for the larger 
m-gnets, and about one tenth of an inch for ſmall 
ones, for the purpoſe of applyingto them the ſurfaceof 
the iron F. The thickneſs of the plates CD CD muſt be 
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powerful than any ſingle one. 


required poſition. 


more conveniently to other bodies. 


proportioned to the ſtrength of the magnet AB; and 
this proportion cannot eaſily be determined without an 
actual experiment. The beſt method, therefore, is 
to make them ſomewhat thick at firſt, and then keep 
filing them down as long as the power of the magnet 
increaſes ; after which the filing is to be diſcontinued. 
'The armature may be kept on either by tying or by 
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a box; which laſt is the preferable method. The ar- 


mature of ſpherical magnets muſt be adapted to their 
tape and each large enough to cover a quarter of it. 


In like manner may artificial magnets be armed, and 


thus a compound magnet may be produced much more 


Thus Dr Knight con- 
ſtructed two very powerful artificial magnets, or ma- 
erg of magnetic bars, which are now in the repo- 
itory of the Royal Society. Each of theſe conſiſts 


of 240 bars diſpoſed in four lengths, ſo as to form 


a parallelopipedon, each length containing 60 bars. 
They are all kept together by iron braces, and the 
Whole ſuſpended on pivots, with a wooden pedeſtal or 
carriage, by which they may be caſily placed in any 
If the artificial magnets be made 
in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe or a ſemicircle, they have 
no occaſion for armature, it being ſufficient to join 
them either by rivetting or by means of a box ; and 
indeed even when ſtraight bars are uſed, a compound 
magnet may be made without armature ; but then as 
the, poles cannot act in the ſame plain, it is neceſſary 


to have two magazines in order to give magnetiſm the 


magnet is rather augmented by being armed, for the 
ſame reaſon that it is increaſed by a picce of iron af- 
fixed to it. E is a braſs ring, by which it may be ſuſ- 
pended with the iron adheriug to it, which is the beſt 
method for preſerving its virtue. 

12. Magnetiſm requires ſome time to penetrate thro' 
iron. Having placed a bulky piece of iron, ſuppoſe 
one weighing 40 or 50 pounds, ſo near a magnetic 
needle as to draw it a little out of its direction, ap- 
ply one of the poles of a ſtrong magnet to the other 
extremity of the iron, and you will find that it re- 
quires ſome ſeconds before the needle cau be affected 
by it. The interval is greater or lefs according to the 
{1ze of the iron and the ſtrength of the magnet. 


Cnapr. IV. Entertaining Experiments. 


Conſtruction of the Macwneric PErsPEcTIyE- 
GLAsSS.] Provide an ivory tube, about two inches 
and a half long, and of the form expreſſed in fig. 16. 
The ſides of this tube muſt be thin enough to admit 
a conſiderable quantity of light. It is to open at one 
end with a ſcrew; at that end there muſt be pla- 
ced an eye-plaſs of about two inches focus, and at 
the other cad any glaſs you pleaſe. Have a ſmall 


maguetic needle, like that placed on a compaſs. 


It muſt he ſtrongly touched, and fo placed at the 
bottom of the ue that it may turn freely round. 
It is to be fixed on the centre of a ſmall ivory circle C, 
of the thickneſs of a counter, which is placed on the 
object, glaſs D, and painted black on the {ide next it. 
This circle muſt be kept faſt by a circular rim of 
paſte board, that the needle may not riſe off its pivot, 
after the fame manner as in the compaſs. This tube 
will thus become a compaſs, ſufficiently tranſparent to 
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ſhow the motions of the nerdle. The eye-glals ſetves 


ing Experi- more clearly to diſtinguiſh the direction of the needle ; 


ments, 


guiſhed. | 7 


Plate 
ac LxIVII. 


point G, where it ſtands quite upright. 


and the glals at the other end, merely t6' give the 
tube the appearance of a common perſpective. It 
will appear from the laws of magnetiſm already laid 
down, that the needle in this tube, when placed over, 
and at aſmall diſtance from, a magnet, or any ma- 
chine in which it is contained, will neceſſarily” place 
itſelf in a polition directed by that magnet, and con- 
{quently thow where the north and ſouth pole of it is 
placed; the north end of the needle conſtantiy points 
ing io the ſouth endof the magnet. This effect will 
take place, though the magnet be incloſed in 4 caſe 
of wood, or even metal, as the magnetic effluvia pe- 
netrates all bodies. You muſt obſerye, however, that 
the attracting magnet muſt not be very far diſtant 
from the needle, eſpecially if it be finall, as in that 
caſe its inflaence extends but to a ſhort diſtance. This 
tube may be differently conſtructed, by placing the 
needle in a perpendicular direction, on a ſmall axis of 
iron, on which it muſt turn quite freely, between two 
{mall plates of brafs placed on each fide the tube; rhe 
two ends of the needle ſhould be in exact equilibrium. 
The north and foo ends of this needle will, in like 
manner, be attracted 4 the ſouth and north ends of 
the magnetic bar. The former conſtruction, howe⸗ 
ver, appears preſerable, as it is more eaſily excited, 
and the ſitua:ion of theneedle much more eafily diſttt- 
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Exp. Is The magnetitg paredo -x. 


Ha vixc placed a ſmall piece of iron wire not above 
a tenth part of an inch long upon a table AB, fig. 17. 
Hold the magnetic bar EF about four or five inches 
above the table, with either of its poles pointing to 
the table, and fo that the perpendicular let fall trom 
the pole may touch the table at G, two or three inches 
from the wire, which diſtances, however, are ſubject 
to variations ariſiug from the power of the magnet.— 
When the mapnet is held in a proper poſition with 
reſpect to che iron, che latter will elevate one of its 
ends, as is ſhown at CD, forming an angle with the 
table, which is largerthenearer the wire comes to Ge 

Knock the 
table gently, and the wire CD will gradually proceed 
towards G, every knock making it Jump: up and ad- 
vance alitile way. This will naturally be attributed 
to the at ractiou of the maguet ; which not being ſuf-. 
ficiently ſtrong to draw the wire directly towards it 


is juſt able to bring it gradually towards G when the 


motion of the table lifts it up. But if, inſtead of hold - 
ing the magnet over the table, it be placed before it 
at HI, the wire will now make an obtuſe angle to- 
wards G; as is ſhown at K., and, on knocking the 
table, will recede from the magnet as if repelled, 
though in truth it is as much attracted as before. 

The cauſe of this ſceming repulſion will be under- 
ſtood from fig. 18. where the wire is repreſented by 
KL, and the magnet by H. The former being ren- 


dered magnetic by the proximity of the magnet H, 
is inclined to it according to the laws already laid. 


down; but, by reaſon of its weight, and being ſup- 
ported only at one end, it inclines leſs than it would 
do if it were freely ſuſpended by its centre. Let MN 
ve a. line paſſing through the centre of the wire; then 


4. 


by the motion of the table, the wire being lifted up, Entertain. in. 
the end K will be at liberty to deſcend farther in the ing Experi- 


direction in Which it is attracted by the magnet than 
it was before. It will then take the poſition repre⸗ 
ſented by A, irs centre remaining nearly in the fame 
perpendicalar MN. We ſay nearly, becauſe the ac- 
tion ofthe magnet will undoubrly move the Whole 
wire ſoniewhat nearer to itſelf; and the motion of 
the centre will be'a diagonal componnded of the forces 


of gravity and of the magnet.” The latter, however, 


being mach ſmaller, will, by conſpiring with the ac: 
tion of gravity, draw down the neareſt end of the 
wire r {o far, that a perpendicular line PO let fall 


* 


from the extremity of it will touch the table in a point 


farther diſtant from the magnet than K. In this per- 


pendichlar the wire will depend very nearly, and then 


reſume its proper ſituation, parallel, or nearly ſo, to 
KL; when a Tecond knock Will remove it à little 
farther'off, for the reaſon already affigned; The for- 
mer part of the experiment may be cafily explained 


upon the ſame principles. © The whole may be diver- 


ſified by uſing kon- filings inſtead of the wire; ht this 
caſe, When the magnet is held over the table, they 
5 A erat Boa 50 about the point G, and 
Uiſperſed from it while the magnet is held aner. 


2. The communicative crown. 


. 


© Takt a crown piece, and bore à hole in the fide of 


it; in which place a piece of wire, or a large ncedle, 
well poliſhed; and ſtrongly touched with a magnet. 
Then cloſe the hole with a ſmall.piece of pewter, that 
it may not be perceived. Now the reedle in the mag- 
netic perſpective before deſcribed, when it is brought 
near to this piece of money, will fix itſelf in a direct - 
tion correſpondent to the wire or needle in that piece. 
Deſire any perſon to lend you a crown-ptece, which 
you dextcroully change for one that you have prepared. 
as above, Then give the latter piece to another per- 


ments. 
—— 


ſon, and leave him at liberty either to put it privately 


in a ſnuff-box, or not; he is then to place the box on. 
a table, and you are to tell him, by means of your- 
glaſs, if the crown is. or is not in the box, Then 
bringing your perſpective cloſe to the box, you wilt 
know by the motion of the needle, whether it be 
there or not; for as the needle in the perſpective will 
always keep to the north of itſelf, if yon do not per- 


ceive it has any motion, you conclude the crown is. 


not in the box, It may happen, however, that the 
wire in the crown may he placed to the north, in, 
which caſe you will be deceived. Therefore to be 
ſure of ſucceſs, when you find the needle in the per-. 
ſpective remain ſtationary, you may make ſome pre- 
tence to deſire the perſon to move the box into ano- 
ther poſition, by which you will certainly know if the 
crown-piece be there or not.—You muſt remem- 
ber, that the needle in the perſpective muſt here be 
very ſenſible, as the wire in the crown cannot poſſibly 
have any great attractive force. | Anais 


* 


2. The magnetic table. | 


UnvDex the top of a common table place a magnet 
that turns on a pivot, and fix a board under it, that 
nothing may. appear. There may alſo be a drawer un- 
der the table, which you pull out to ſhow that there 
is nothing concealed, At one end of the table 


there. 
muſt. 


1 
Chap. IV. 
Entertaiu - | muſt be a pin that communicates with the magnet, 
ing Experi- and by which it may be placed in different poſttions, 
ments. this pin muſt be ſo. placed as not to be viſible to the 
ſpectators. Strew ſome ſteel-filings or very ſmall 
nails over that part of the table where the magnet is. 
Then aſk any one to lend you a knife, or a key, 
whicl will then attract part of the nails or filings. 


pin at the end of the table, you alter the poſition of 
the magnet; and giving the key to any perſon, you 
deſire him to make the experiment, which he will then 
not be able to perform. Jou then give the key to 
another per ſon; at the ſame time placing the magnet, 
by means of the pin, in the firſt poſition, when that 
perſon will immediately perform the experiment. 
43. The myſtericus watch. _ 


"23 


_ © Yov deſire any-perſon to lend you his watch ,and 


laid on the table. If he ſay it will, you place it over 
You then mark with chalk, or a pencil, the preciſe 
point where you placed the watch; and moving the 
poſition of the magnet, as inthe laſt experiment you 
give the watch io another. perſon, aud deſire him to 
make the experiment; in which he not ſucceeding, 

you give it to a third perſon, at the ſame time repla- 
eing the magnet, and he will immediately perform the 
experiment. a | | , 


n 
'PRoviDE a cirele of wood or ivory, of about five or 


on the ſtand B (fig. 20.) in the circular border A: on 

the circle muſt be placed the dial of paſteboard C*(fig. 
19.) Whoſe circumfererice-is to be divided into 12 c- 
qual parts, in which muſt be inſcribed the numbers from 
1 to 12, as on a common dial. There muſt be a ſmall 
groove 1n the circular frame D, to receive the paſte- 
board circle: and obſerve, that the dial muſt be made 
to turn ſo free, that it may go round without moving 


paſte-hoard circle and the bottom of the frame, place a 
_ {mall artificial magnet E (hg. 21.), that has a bole in 

its middle, or a {mall protuberance. On the o:tlide of 
the frame place a ſmall pin P, which ſerves io ſhow 
where the magnetic needle], that is placed on a pivot 
at the centre of the dial is to ſtop. This needle muſt 
turn quite free on its pivot, and its two ſides ſhould be 
in exact equilibrium. 
has five or {ix diviſions, like a lady's work- bag, but 
ſmaller. In one of theſe diviſions pu ſmall ſquare pieces 
of paſteboard, on which are wrote the numbers from 
1 to 12, and if you pleaſe you may put ſeyeral of 
each number. In each of theother diviſions you muſt put 
12 or more like pieces; obſerving, that all the pieces 
in each diviſion muſt be marked with the ſame num- 
ber. Now the needle being placed upon its pivot, and 
turned quickly about, it will neceſlarily ſtop at that 
point where the north end of magnetic bar is placed, 
and which you previouſly know by the ſituation of the 
ſmall pin in the circular border. You therefore pre- 


"MAGNET UM 


aſk him if he thinks it will or will not go when it is 


the end of the magnet, and it will preſently ſtop (4). 


ſix inches diameter, as fig. 19. which muſt turn quite free 


the circular border in which it is placed. Between the 


Then provide a ſmall bag, that 


42 


ſent to any perſon that diviſion of the bag which en- Entertain- 

tains the ſeveral pieces on which is wrote the unmb'r ing vxperi- 
oppolite to the north end of the bar, and tell him to ments. 
draw any one of them he,pleaſes. Then placing the 


needle on the pivot, you turn it quickly about, and it 


will neceſſarily ſtop; as we have already faid, at that 


| particular number. 
Then placing your hand in a careleſs manner on the 


Another experiment may be made with the ſine 
dial; by defiring two perſons to draw each of them 
one number oat of two different diviſions of the bag; 
and if their numbers; when added together, excced 12, 
the needle or index will ſtop at the number they ex- 
ceed it; but if they do not amount 1o 12, the index 
will ſtop at the ſum of thoſe two numbers. In order 
to per ſorm this experiment, you muſt place the pin 
againſt the number 5, if the two numbers to be drawn 
from the bag be ro and 7; or againſt 9 if they be 7 
and 2.— lf this experiment be made immediately after 
the former, as it eaſily may, by dexterouſly moving the 
pin, it will appear the more extraordinary, 


6. The dexterous painter, 


_ Provipt two ſmall boxes, as M and N (fig. 22), 
four inches wide, and four inches and a halt long. 
Let the box M behalf an inch deep, and N two thirds | 
of an inch, They muſt both open with hinges, and 
mut with a claſp. Have' four ſmall pieces of liglit 
wood, (fig. 23, 24, 25, 26.) of the ſame ſize with 
the infide of the box M (fig. 22.), and about one 
third of an inch thick. In each of theſe let there be 
a groove, as AB, EF, CD, GH; theſe grooves muſt 
be in the middle, and parallel to two of the tides. In 
each of theſe grooves place a ſtrong artificial magnet, 


as fig. 27. The poles of theſe magnets muſt be properly 


diſpoſed with regard to the figures that are to be paint- 
ed on the boards; as is expreſſed in the plate. Cover 
the bars with paper, to prevent their being ſeen ; but 
take care, in paſting it on, not to wet the bars, as they 
wilt thereby ruſt, which will confiderably impair their 
virtue. When you have painted ſuch ſubjects as yon 
chooſe, you may cover them with a verythinclear glaſs. 
At the centre of the box N, place a pivot (fig. 28.), 
on which a ſmall circle of paſteboard OPOR (fig. 29.) 
is to turn quite free; under which is to be a touched 
needle S. Divide this circle into four parts, whieh are 
to be diſpoſed with regard to the poles of the ncedle, as 
is expre ſſed in the figure, lu theſe four divitions you 
are io paint the like ſubjects as are on the four boards, 
but reduced to a ſmaller compaſs. Cover the infide of 
the top of this box with a paper M, (ſee fig. 22.) in 
which muſt be an opening D, at about halt an inch 
from the centre of the box, that you may perceive, ſuc- 
ceſſively. the four ſmall pictures on the paſteboard circle 
Juſt mer tioned. This opening is to ſerve as the cloih 
on which the little painter is ſuppoſed to draw one of 
the pictures. Yon may cover the top of the box, if 
you pleaſe, with a thin glaſs. Then give the firſt box 
to any perſon, and tell him to place any one of the four 
pictures in it privately, and when he has cloſed it, to 
give it you. You then place the other box over it; 
when the moveable circle, with the needle, will turn 
till it comes in the ſame poſition with the bar in «94 


TITTY 


not be of braſs, but ſteel. 


—— —-— 


(a) To perform this experiment, you muſt uſe a ſtrong magnetic bar; and the balance of the watch muſk 
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. by WR. " Gl Iv. 
| Entertain» | firſt, box; n then. App ar that the: nale dexterous two inches at the bottom and at As 1 of the Entertain- 


$7 |; Y eo there maſt $3.0 be a hole ns two inches _ Experi- 
tw iameter. _. . 
U pon the ſtand, at boa an inch Alen from the 
4 * : 7 * bottom of the ewer, and direct under the bole, place 
wllow cylindet of «att inches gk © a imall convex mirror H, of ſuch convexity that a per - 
andchrod wide $4B, fig. 30s rs cover CD bit bema 10 ſon's viſage, when viewed in it, at about 15 inches di 
to fix on any Wa Qu one | de of this BO er cyli y | ance, may not appear above two inches and a halt 
der let there be à Fre, . nearly eee eng. 
with that ide; in which older Sina ſteel bar (Ag. 31). 
that is ſtrongly impregnated, withithe north oh it vor of half an inch high, on which muſt be fixed a 
the bottom of the cylinder. On the the touched needle RQ, incloſed i in a circle of very th in 
cover deſcribe. a circle and divide it Into ten equal paſteboard OS, fig. 35. of five inches diameter. Dirie 
parts, inwhich are to be wrote the numbers from 1 this paſteboardinto four parts, in each of which draw hi 
to 10, as is exprelled in fig. 32. Place a pivot at a ſmall circle : and in three of theſe circles paint a 
the centre of this circle, and have ready a magnetic head as x,y, 2, the dreſs of each of which is to be dif- 
needle. You are then to provide a ha By in Which there ferent, ont, for example, having a turban, another a 
are ſeveral diviſions, like that deſcribed in exper. 5. * hat, and the other a woman's cap. Let that part 
cach of theſe diviſions put à number af papers, on h.contains:tbe face in each pitire be cut. out, nd | 
which the ſame or ſimilar queſtions arc: wrote. In; .let he Fourth circle be entirely cut ont; as it 18 -— = 
the cylinder put ſeveral different anſwers. to cach e- pref ed in the figure, Ton mult obſer ve, that the poles 
ſtion, and ſral them up in The man 'of Wall t 3 the needle + are to be Lifpoled i in the fame mauner ad | 
ters. On each of theſe letters or atifwers is to be in he plate. - BR 
wrote one of the numbers ofthe dial ar circle at the 
top of the box. You are ſuppoſed 1 to know | 


4; SL. > 


hs 


"Won the Rand likewiſe, at the point 1, place . pl- = 


+ /an$> © 


Von Res: next to u four ſmall from of wood © 
to XnoW, tHe gam: of paſteboard, ne 1, 22 3.4; each of the ſame fize E 
ber of the anſwers to each qurſtion. - You then offer with the inſide of the drawer. Ou theſe frames-mult - 5 
one of the dixiſions of the bag, obſerving. which divi- be painted the ſame figures as on the circulav pas < > 25 
ſion it is, to any perſon, and elire Win to draw one of board, with this difference, that there maſt be nopart > 
he papers. Next put the top on the cylinder, with of chem cut out. Behind each of theſe, Pictures place... — EG 
that number which is wrote on the Infwer airealyoyer | a magnetic bar, in he ſame dire aig exprelied--.. 
the bar. Then placing the needle on the, pivot, you in he late; and cover them oy uh paper, that... 1 
turn it briſkly. about, and it will naturally ſtop at the © they may npt be dle. Matters 4hus rea 
number over the bar. You then defire th perſon who hrs you Reit ace! in the drawer ti frame d „ j n F - {6 
drew the queſtion to obſerve the number which the which thereas nothing painted. You then poura fnall - 
| needle ſtands, and to ſcarch in the & for a? aper + quahcity of Mster into the ewer, and gelte thefcom- = 
=_ with the ſame number, which he find: to contain pany toJook Into It, afking them ifthey ee enn 
= r. Lou may repeat the experiment by of- figures as they are. Then you take ile ane ns 
tering another diviſion of the bag to the ſame. or ano- and give the three others to any one, deliring him to 
ther perſon; and” placing the number that corre - choolc in which of thoſe dreſſes he would appear, 


ſponds to the e the magnetic bar, proceed as Then put the frame with the dreſs he has choſe 1 the | 
before. F +: drawer ; and a moment after, the perſon looking in- 


It is eaſy to conceive of ſeveral anſwers, g the lame to the ewer will ſee his own face ſurrounded with he 
queſtion. For example, ſuppoſe the que ſtiaꝶ i be, dreſs of that picture. For, the paſte board circle di- 
Is it proper to marry. ? 2 vided, as aboye deſcribed, into four parts, in th 


Anſwer r. While you are young, not yer; | when * 5 "which are ures the fame figures as on three of 't 1. 4 
are old, not at all. boards, and the fourth leſt blank) containing a mag- 1 | 
1. Marry in haſte, and repent at leiſure. "bx... netic needle, and the four boards having each a eon. 


3. Yes, if you can get 2 good fortune ; for ſome-  cealelnagnet; therefore, one of them is put in 


thing has ſome ſavour, but nothing has no flavour. the drawer under the ewer the cirgle will correſpond 


4. No, if you are apt to be out of humour with e the poſition of that magnet, andgonſcquently the > 


3 yourſelf ; for then you bay have two perfous to quar- perſon looking into the top of the er will ſce his 
4 | rel with. own ace ſurrounded with the headsfreſs of the figure 
j 155 1 Ves, if, you are ſure to ge et a good buſband (wife) ; in the Arawer.— This experimeſ Vell performed, 
for that is the greateſt Vie ing of life, But take care is highly agreeable. As he palteboard circle can 
you are ſure, contain only three heads, you may Have ſeveral — * 
6. No, if the perſon you would marry is an angel; Citreles, but you muſt then have ſeveral other frames: 


— —— 


unleſs yon will be content to live with the devil. and the ewer muſt then be made to take off ſrom the 
8. The inchanted ever, 5 Rand. 4,0, 3 140 e 
| "Fix a common ewer, as A, (fi 23.) ) of about 12 —— . Foe box Hanteln. „ 
inches high, upon a ſquare ſtand 55 in one ide of | "Prov! 8 wooden box, about 13 inches long * 


which there muſt be a drawer D, of about four ſeven wide, as ABCD (< 


(8: 36.) The cover af this 
inches ſquare and half an inch deep. In the ewer bor ſhauld be as thin as pofhible. Have fix ſmall boxes .. 


place a-hollow tin cone, inverted, as AB, fig. 34. or tables, about an incl deep, all of the ſame ſize 
of abou four es and 2 dameuf * Ar, and and — a enn that " may. indiſerimi- 
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Chap. IV. 


Entertain - nately go into ſimilar holes made in the bottom of the 


ing Experi- Jarge box. 


In each of theſe tablets is to be placed a 


mente. mall magnetic ball and their poles are to be diſpoſed 


Plate 


as expreſſed in the figure. Cover each of theſe tablets 
with a thin plate of one of the fix following metals, 


_ . viz. gold, ſilver, copper, iron, pewter, and lead. You 


muſt alſo have a magnetic perſpective, at the end of 
which is to be two circles, one divided into fix equal 


6CLIXVINE, parts, and the other into four, aFin fig. 37. from the 


Z £ 


centre of which there muſt be drawn an index N, 


whoſe point is to be placed to the north. Therefore, 

hen you are on the fide CD of the box, and hold 
ybur perſpective over any one of the tablets that are 
placed on the holes E, F, G, ſo that the index drawn 


on the circle is perpendicular to the {fide AB, the 
needle in the perſpective will have its ſouth pole di- 


rected to the latter that denotes the metal contained in 


thai tablet. | 
I, K, fo that the 
index drawn on che circle is perpendicular to the ſide 
CD, the ſouth pole of the needle will in like manner 


_." expreſs the name of the metal incloſed. If the un- 


* 


When you hold the 1 over one 
of the boxes placed in the holes H, 
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which muſt turn freely in the box by means of an axis Entertain» 
placed on a pivot; one end of which is to be fixed in ing Experi- 
the centre of the circle A. (See fig. 39.) On each of ent. _ 


the ſeven ſmaller circles at the bottom of the box, 
place a magnetie bar, two inches long, in the ſame di- 
re&ion with the-diameters of thoſe circles, and their 
585 in the ſituation expreſſed in the figure. There mult 
be an index O (fig. 39.), like that of the hour -hand of 
a dial, which is to be fixed on the axis of the central 


circle, and by which the paſteboard circle in the box 


may be turned about. There muſt be alſoa needle P, 
which muſt turn freely on the axis, without moving 


the circular paſteboard.— In each of the ſeven divi- 
ſions of the central circle write a different queſtion ; 
and in another circle, divided into 12 parts, you may 
write the names of the 12 months. In each of the ſe- 
ven circles write two anſwers to each queſtion, obſcr- 
ving that there muſt be but ſeven words in each an- 
ſwer ; in the following manner. In the firſt diviſion 
of the circle & fig. 37-which is oppoſite to the firſt que- 
ſtion, write the firſt word of the firſt anſwer. In the 
ſecond diviſion of the next circle, write the ſecond 


.. der fide of any one of the tablets be turned upwards, 
the needle will be flower in its motion, on account of 
the greater diſtance of the bar. The gold and ſilver 
Will ſtil have the ſame direction; but the four other ) 
metals will be espreſled by the letters on the interior write the ſecond word of the fame anſwer; and ſo on 
___ circle. If any one of the metals be taken away, the to the 14th diviſion of the ſeventh circle, which muſt 
needle will not then take any of the above directions, contain the laſt word of that anſwer. The ſame 


word; and fo on to the laſt word, which will be in the 
ſeyenth diviſion of the ſcventh circle. In the eighth di- 
viſion of the firſt circle, write the firſt word of the ſe- 
cond anſwer; in the ninth diviſion of the ſecond circle, 


7 
- 


5 


but naturally point to the north ; and its motion will 
be much flower. You therefore give the box to any 


one, and leave him at liberty to diſpoſe of all the tablets 


in What manner and with What fide upward he pleaſes, 


and eyen to take any one of them away. Then, by 


the aid of your perſpective, you tell him immediately 


the name of the metal on each tablet, and of that he 
has taken away. 8 ee e eee 

This box of metals will, on compariſon, be found 
far to exceed that which has been publicly exhibited : 
for that, being compoſed of ſix tablets, of which two 


* 


3 only differ in form, admits but of ſix different diſpo- 


ſujons, whereas in this the tablets may be placed 720 
different ways. In the other, you muſt alſo know the 
particular ſide of the box, which in this is not at all 


_ neceſſary. Nay, you may here diſtiaguiſh cach me- 


tal, though the box be completely covered with pa- 
per; for the effect of the needle will be always the 
ſame. The experiments with this box are therefore 
much more extraordinary, and its conſtruction at the 
ſame time more {lample. | | 


10. The magnetic Planetarium. 
CoxsrRUor around box, ILMN, (fig. 38, ) of eight 
ot tine inches diameter, and half an inch deep. On 
its bottom fix a cirele of paſteboard, on which draw 


the central cirele A, and the ſeven circumjacent circles 


B, C, D, E, F, G, H. Divide the central circle into 


ſeven equal parts by the lines AB, AC, AD, AE, 


AF, AG, and AH, which muſt paſs through the 
centres of the other circles, and divide each of them 
into two equal parts. Then divide the circumference 


of each of xthole circles into 14 equal parts, as in the 


figure. You are likewiſe to have another paſte board 


ol the ſame figure, and diyided in the ame manner, 


muſt be done for all the ſeven queſtions; and to 
each of them muſt be aſſigned two anſwers, the 
words of which are to be diſperſed through the ſe- 
ven circles. At the centre of each of theſe circles 
place a pivot; and have two magnetic needles, the 


pointed end of one of which muſt be north, and the 


other ſouth, QR, fig. 39.) Now, the index of the c:n- 


tral circle being dire cted to any one of the queſtions, if 
you place one of the two magnetic needles on each of 


the ſeven leſſer circles, they Will fix chemſelves accord- 
ing to the direction of the bars on the correſpondent 
circles. at the bottom of the box, and conſequently 


point to the ſeven words that compoſe the anſwer. If 


you place one of the other needles 01 each circle, it 
will point to the words that are diametrically oppoſite 
ta thoſe of the firſt anſwer, the north pole being in the 


place of the ſouth pole of the other. — You therefore 


prevent this planetarium to any perſon, and deſire 
him to chooſe one of the queſtions there wrote; and 
you then ſet the index of the central circle to that 


queſtion, and putting one of the needlcs on each of 


the ſeven circles, you turn it about; and when they 
all ſettle, they will point to the ſeven words that com- 
poſe the anſwer. The two anſwers may be one fa- 
vourable and the other unfa vou able; and the diffe- 
rent needles will ſerve to diverſify the auſwers when 
you r epeat the experiment. 5 

There may be alſo a moveable needle to place againſt 


the names of the months; and when the party has fix- 


ed npon a queſtion, you place that needle againſt the 
month in which he was born, which will give the bu- 
ſineſs an air of more myſtery. On the centre of the 
large circle may be the figureof the ſun ; and on each 
of the ſeven ſmaller circles one of the characters of the 
five planets, together wich the earth and moon. This 
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PR | 8 a . x5 8 5 i ane 
deep, the gop bf which is ta fide on aud off at the 


end V. Towgrds che end X deſeribe a circle of 


1ix inches diameter, round which are to be fixed fix 


ſmall vaſes of wood or ivory, of one inch and a halt 
high; and to each of them there muſt be a cover. At 
the end Y place an egg B, of ivory or other matter, 
of about three inches and half mph, with a cover 
that ſhuts by a hinge, A faſtens with a ſpring. It 
e gd Which, as well 


cylinder F, that 


means of the ſpxi 


at L. To the qaadrant there muſt be joined the 


and thereby lower the bar that is fixed to ihe e 


bow, by which f 


ſtraight piece K The horizontal wheel M has 24 
teeth; and is ſupported by the piece 8, which is ſcrew- 
ed to the end of the box next Y, On the axis of this 
whecl place a braſs rod OP, fe ihehes long; and at 
the part O place a large bar of harſe-ſhoe, of a ſemi- 
_ circular form, and aboht kw ihches and a half diame- 
ter, ſtrongly impregnated. } The f cel rod V, takes at 
one end the tecth of the quadrant G, by the pinion 
F, and atthe other end the wheel M, by the perpen- 
dicular wheel N, of zo teeth the two ends of this 
rod are ſupported by, the Two ſtands that hold the 
other pieces. Under the piece K, that joins to the 
quadrant, muſt be placed the ſpring R, by which it is 


raiſcd, and puſhes up the cylinder that goes through 


the ſtand C into the egg. You muit alſo have ſix ſmall 
etweesorcaſes, as I, V, 2. 1, F. They muſt be of the 
ſame circumference with the ey linger in the ſtand, and 
round at their extremities ; theit length muſt be diffe- 
rent, that, when they are placed in the egg, and the 
lower end enters the hole in Which is the cylinder, 
they may thruſt it down more ar lels, When ige top 
ofthe egg, againſt which they prels, is faſtene&down : 
0 

the quadrant, and conſequently, by means ofthe*pi- 
ion Z. and wheels NM turn the horſe-ſhoc that is 
placed upon the axis of the laſt wheel. The exact 
length of theſe etwees can be determined by trials on- 


ly; which trials, however, may be made with round 


picces of wood. In each of theſe etwees place a dif- 
fereut queſtion, wrote on a ſlip of paper and rolled up, 
and in cach of the vaſes put the anſwer to one of the 
queſtions; as you wilt Know, by trials, where the mag- 
netic bar or horſe-ſhoe Win top. "Laſtly, provide a 
ſmall figure of a ſwan, or what other yon pleaſe, made 
of cork or enamel, in which you mult fix à touched 


inchèe 


all the etwees. 


b y 


ſelf, and conceal the others, or give them to different ent. 
perfons. He is then to open higetwee, read the que- 

{tion it contains to Eimſeltz and return the etwee to 

you, after replacing the queſtion. Lou then put the 

erwee in the egg, and placing the ſwan upon the wa- 
ter in the baſon, you tell the company ſhe will pre- 1 


Tus eighty 


* 


netic bar, withaheir poles as 18/exprefſed in the igare. 


blets, in the cher they | 
of the ſoregoiig Esten Ons vert am board of 
the ſame dimeiifions Wieß te box,” draw” the eight 
tf (ig 43-7 Whoſe 
centres ſhon} be exactlyoyermale oEtheEEryht tablets 
in the box when the board is placed upon it. Di- 
vice each of thoſe circles tyto eight parts, as in the fi». 


circles, A, B, C ß. 


gure; and in each of thoſe divitons write ong of the 
. 


words of the Latin verſe, and in the pre ciſe oi | 
preſſed in the plate fo that, when the board Wplaced 
over the box, the eight touched needles plage 
centre of the circles may be regulated by the 


2 


to prevent the needles from xiling ot their pivots, Is is 


done in the ſea-compaſs. Over the board place four 
plates of glaſs, I, L, M, N, fig. 44. which will give" 
the machine the: figure of a truncated pyramidz, of 
inches high. Cover it with a glaſs, or rather 
„in which are placed two lenſes, OO, of e 


focus, and diſtant from each other about 


an inch. Line the four plates of glaſs that comp oſe | 


the ſides with very thin paper, that will admit the 


Chap 


e and i wide, which will 
g cloſe roperher; exactly Bll the * 


The bars heingreovered over, write on each ot ene a- 
tand, one of the words 


at the 
ies ok 


. 


1 
. 


. 


light, and at the ſane time prevent the company from 


feeing the circles on the board. 


Theſe prepara ions being made, you give the box to 


any one; zud tell him to place the tablets on which the 
words are Wrote, privately; in what 


proper, then to cloſe the box, and, if 
it up in paper, feal it, and Ribe it von. Then placing 
the boardFwith the pytamid'npon it, you immediate- 
ly tell hic 
by reading the words 


It. Ya $375 f 


w which the 
circles pol 5 


needles on the 
FF 


k * * 
* 
. > 


needle, of the largeſt ſize of thoſe commonly uſed in Y J 
ſc vw 1 0 TR {IA 1 — * * A . * 8 9 3 * . was Mr axon £ wy Animal 
(4) 4. e. Thy virtues, virgin, are as numerous as the ſtars of heaven. 
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n the order in which the tablets are placed, 
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Animal Macnzrism, a ſympathy lately ſuppoſed by 
ſome perſons to exiſt betwen the magnet and the hu- 
man body ; by means of which the former became ca- 
pable of curing many diſeaſes in an unknown way, 
ſomething reſembling the performances of the old ma- 
gicians. | | 

The fanciful ſyſtem, to call it by no worſe name, 
of animal magnetiſm, appears to have originated, in 


1774, from a German philoſopher named Father 


Hehl, who greatly recommended the uſe of the mag- 
net in medicine. M. Meſmer, a phyſician of the 
ſame country, by adopting the principles of Hehl, 


became the direct founder of the ſyſtem; but, after- 


ſtantly into diſrepute. 


wards deviating from the” tenets of his inſtructor, he 


loſt his patronage; as well as that of Dr Ingenhouſz, 


which he had formerly enjoyed. Meſmer had already 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by“ A diſſertation on the influence 


of the Stars upon the human body, which he publicly 


defended in a theſis before the univerſity of Vienna; 


but he was ſo unable to ſtand before the oppoſition of 
Hehl and Igenhouſz, that his ſyſtem fell almoſt in- 
Meſmer appealed to the aca- 
demy of ſciences at Berſin : but they rejected his prin- 
ciples as deſtitute of foundation, and unworthy of the 
ſmalleſt attention. He then made a tour through 
Germany, publiſhing every where the great cures he 
er formed by means of his animal magnetiſm, while 
his enemies every where purſued him with detections 
of the falſehood of his aſſertions. | 
Meſmer, ſtill -.undaunted by ſo many defeats, re- 
turned to Vienna ; but meeting there with no better 
ſucceſs than before, he retired to Paris in the begin- 
ning of the year 1778. Here he met with a very dif- 
ferent reception. He was firſt patroniſed by the au- 


thor of the Didtionaire des Merveilles de la nature; in 


which work a great number of his cures were publiſh- 
ed, Meſmer himſelf receiving likewiſe an ample teſti- 
mony of his candour and ſolid reaſoning. Our phyſi- 
cian ſoon collected ſome patients; and in the month 
of April 1778 retired with them to Creteil, from 
whence he ina ſhort time returned with them perfectly 
cured. His ſucceſs was now as great as his diſap- 
pointment had been before. Patients increaſed fo 
rapidly that the Doctor was ſoon obliged to take in 
pupils to aſſiſt him in his operations. Theſe pupils 
ſucceeded equally well as Meſmer himſelf; and fo well 
did they take care of their own emolument, that one 
of them, named M. Deflon, realized upwards of 
L. 100,000 Sterling. In 1779 Meſmer publiſhed 
a memoir on the ſubje& of Animal Magnetiſm, 
promiſing afterwards a complete work upon the ſame, 
which ſhould make as great a revolution in philoſophy 
as it had already done in medicine. 

The new (yſtem now gained ground daily; and ſoon 
became ſo faſhionable, that the jealouſy of the faculty 
was thoroughly awakened, and an application con- 
cerning it was made to government. in conſequence 
of this a committee was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, conſiſting partly of phyſicians and partly of 


members of the royal academy of ſciences with Dr 


Benjamin Franklin at their head. This was a thun- 
derſtroke to the ſupporters of the new doctrine. 
Meſmer himſelf refuſed to have any communication 
with the committee; but his moſt celebrated pupil 

Vol. X. ; | | 


- 


ſionally acompanied with a ſong. 


/ 
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Deſlon was leſs ſcrupulous, and explained the prin- 


ciples of his art in the following manner: | 
1. Animal magnetiſm is an nniverſal fluid, conſti- 


tuting an abſolute plenum in nature, aud the medium 


of all mutual influence between the celeſtial bodies 
and betwixt the earth and animal bodies. 


Animal 
Magnctiſm 
— — 


2. It is the moſt ſubtile fluid in nature; capable of a 


flux and reflux, and of receiving, propagating, 4::d 
continuing all kinds of motion. 
3. The animal body is ſubjected to the influence: 


of this fluid by means of the nerves, which art im- 


mediately affected by it. 

4. The human body has poles and other propertics 
analogous to the magnet. 

5. The action and virtue of animal magnetiſm may 
be communicated from one body to another, whether 
animate or inanimate | | | 

6. It operates at a great diſtance without the inter- 
vention of any body. 

7. It is increaſed and reflected by mirrors; com- 
municated, propagated, and incrcaſed by ſound ; and 
may be accumulated, concentrated, and tranſported. 

8. Notwithſtanding the univerſality of this fluid, 


all animal bodies are not equally affected by it; on 


the other hand there are ſome, though but few ia 


number, the preſence of which deſtroys all the effects 


of animal magnetiſm, 5 
9. By means of this fluid nervous diſorders are 


cured immediately, and others mediately; and its 


virtues, in ſhort, extend to the univerſal cure and 


preſervation of mankind. 


From this extraordinary theory, Meſmer, or M. 
Deſlon, had fabricated a paper, in which he ſtated 


that there was in nature but one diſeaſe and one cure, 


and that this cure was animal magnetiſm: and laſtly, 


M. Deſlon engaged, 1. To prove to the commiſſioners, 
that ſuch a thing as animal magnetiſm exiſted ; 


2. To prove the utility of it in the cure of diſeaſes; 
after which he was to communicate to them all that 


he knew upon the ſubject. The commiſſtoners accord- 


ingly attended in the room were the patients under- 
went the inagetica] operations. The apparatus con- 
ſiſted of a circular platform made of oak, and raiſed 
about a foot and an half from the ground; which 
platform was called the baqguet. At the top of it were 
a number of holes, in which were iron rods with 


moveable joints for the purpoſe of applying them io 


any part of the body. The patients were placed in 
a circle round, each touching an iron rod, which he 


could apply to any partof the body with pleaſure; they 


were joined to one another by a cord paſling round 
their bodies, the deſign being to increaſe the effect by 
communication. In the corner of the room was a 
piano forte, on which ſome airs were played, occa- 
Each of the pa- 
tients held in his hand an iron rod ten or twelve feet 
long; the intention of which, as Deſlon told the 
commiſſioners, was to concentrate the magnetiſm in 


its point, and thus to render its effects more ſenſible. 


Sound is another conductor of this magnetiſm ; and 
in order to communicate the magnetiſm to the piano 
forte, nothing more is neceſſary than to bring the iron 
rod near it. Some magnctiſm is alſo furniſhed by the 


perſon who plays it: and this magnetiſm is tranſmit- 
| YO 


ted 
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whence the virtue ditfuſed itſelf among the patients. 
Its ſtrocture, howevet, is not mentioned; but the 
committee ſatisfied themſelves, by means of a needle 
and electrometer, that neither common magnetiſm nor 
electricity was concerned. n 

Beſides the different ways of receiving the magnet - 
iſm already mentioned, viz. by the iron, cord, and 
piano forte, the patients alſo had it directiy from the 
Doctor's finger, and a rod which he held in his hand, 
and which he carried about the face, head, or ſuch 
parts of the patient as were difeaſed ; obſerving al- 


ways the direction of what he called the poles. The 


principal application & magnetiſm, however, was bz 
preſſure of the hands or fingers on the hypochonaria 
or lower regions of the ſtomach. | | 

The effects of theſe operations upon Deſlon's pa- 
ticats were very different. 
ther had the magnetiſm any effect whatever upon 
them. Some ſpit, coughed, ſweat, and felt, or pre- 


tended to feel, extraordinary heats in. different parts. 
of the body. Many women, bur very few men, had 


convulfions, which Deſlon called their criſis, &c.— 
"The commiſſioners at laſt ſound that they could come 
to no ſatisfactory concluſion while they attended in 
this public way, and therefore determined to try the 
cxperiments themſelves privately. As the fluid itſelf, 
however, was totally imperceptible by any of the ſen- 


ſes, they could only aſcertain themſelves of its exif- _ 


rence by ultimately curing diſeaſes, or by obſervable 


effects upon the human body. Being well aſſured, 


however, that though many diſeaſes were cured, it 
would not amount to any proof of the exiſtence of 
animal magnetiſm, they determined to obſerve its ef- 
fects on the animal ceconomy. For this purpoſe they 
made the following experiments:  _ 

1. They tried it upon themſelves, and felt no- 
thing. 5 | 4 bred 

2. Seven of Deſlon's patients were magnetiſed at 
Dr Franklin's houſe, four of whom felt nothing : 
three felt, or affected to fee] ſomething. | | 

3. Several perſons in a higher ſphere of life were 
magnetiſed, aud felt nothing. | 

4. The commiſſioners, now determined to diſcover 
what ſhare imagination had in this buſineſs, blind- 
folded ſeveral'of the common people, and made them 
ſometimes think that they were magnetiſed, at other 
rimes they mapnetiſed them without letting them 
know that they. did ſo: the conſequence was, that 
when they ſuppoſed themſelves magnetiſedh the pa- 
tzents likewiſe thought they. felt ſomething, and vice 
 VEF/ a, | 

5. A magnetiſed tree was ſaid to produce convul- 
ſions; a young man, blindfolded, fell into convulſions 
when he imagined himſelf near the tree, though he 
was really at a conſiderable diſtancT from it. Deflon 
accounted for this on the principle of all trees being 
magnetic; but in this caſe, every. one ſuſceptible of 
magnetiſm, would be ſeized with convulſions when 
he approached a tree. The ſame influence of imagi- 
nation was obſerved in a woman accuſtomed to have 
onvulſions when magnetiſed. They came on when 


Animal ted io the patients by the ſounds, The internal part 
May netiſm of the platform was ſaid to be ſo contrived as to 
— concentrate the magnetiſm, and was the reſervoir 


Some felt nothing, nei- 


& . 5 
councils, hereſies, 


. 
nothing was done to her, on being told when blind- 
ed, that ſhe was magnetiſ een. od 

Other inſtances are given, from which it was evident, 
either that the patients were impoſtors, or in ſuch a 
moſt wretched ſtate of debility both of mind and 
body, that the moſt trifling effects of the former had 


the molt powerful effects on the latter. The commil- 
- fioners therefore entirely diſapproved of the whole. 


The touch, imitation, and imagination, they con- 
cluded, were the great cauſes of the effects produced 
by Mr Deſlon's operations; and by means of theſe 
they ſuppoſed that convulſions, which in themfelves 
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are a very violent diſorder, might be ſpread much far- 


ther than could be wiſhed, even through a Fhole city. 


It was obſerved that the operator ſometimes preſſed 
1 11 of and for a length of time, upon different parts 
of the body, particularly the hypochondria and pit 
of the ſtomach ; and it is well known that a ſtrong 
preflure on theſe parts will produce diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions in thoſe who enjoy perfect health, _ : 

It is needleſs to add more upon this ſubject, than 
that Meſmer complained of the report of the commil- 
ſioners, petitioned parliament, was by them com- 
manded to diſcoyer the niyſteries of his doctrine; and 
that it is now exploded by every mau of ſenſe. —The 


concluſion of the academiciaus concerning it was, that 


it is not entirely uſeleſs even to philoſophy ; as it is 


one fat? more to be conſigned to the hiſtory of the er- 


rors and illuſions of the human mind, and a ſignal in- 


ſtance of the power of imagination. 5 | 

MAGNEIZ (Nicolas), a learned and laborious 
eceleſiaſtic, who died in the year 1749 at an advan- 
ced ape. 
deu, intitled Novitius, printed at Paris 1721, 
2 vols 4to. Notwithſtanding the great utility of this 
dictionary to maſters, and the merited eſteem in which 
it is held, it has never undergone another edition; 


for in that which bears the date of 1733, there is no 


circumſtance of differences except the frontiſpiece. In 

this dictionary; beſides 8 

the claſſics, we find all thoſe which occur in the Bible 

the breviary, and the eccleſiaſtical authors, the terms. 

of art, the names of great men, heathen gods, biſhops, 
Le. in ſhort, more than 6000 

words which are not to be ſound in the common die- 


tionaries. | 


MAGNIFYING, the making of objects appear 
larger than they would otherwiſe do; whence convex 


He is known by his excellent Latin dic- 


e words to be met with in 


lenſes, which have the power of doing this, are called 


magnifying glaſſes. See Optics. 
ALAGNITUDE, Whatever is made up of parts lo- 

cally extended, or that has feveral dimenſions; as a 

line, ſurface, ſolid, &c. | 
MAGNOLIA, che LAUREL-LEAVED TULIP TREE, 


in botany :. A genus of the polyginia order, belong» 


ing to-the polyandria claſs of plants; and ia the natu- 
ral method ranking under the Sad order, Coadnate. The 


calyx is triphyllous; there are nine petals; the capſules. 


bivalved and imbricated ; the ſeeds pendulous, and in 
the form of a berry. | 
Species. 1. The glauca, or ſmall magnolia, is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Carolina, and other parts of North 
America, In moiſt places it riſes from ſeven or eight 
to 15 or 16 feet high, with a ſlender ſtem. The 


* +» 
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—— greeniſh. white colour; the branches garniſhed with 


Ihe leaves reſemble thoſeoft 
aud continuegreen thronghont the year. The flowers 


tree, is a native of Carolina, 


thick ſmooth leaves, like thoſe of the bay ; but of an 
oval hape, ſmooth on their edges, and white under- 
neath. The flowers are produced at the extremitics of 
the branches, are white, compoſed of {ix concave pe- 
tals, and have an agreeable ſcent. After the flowers 


are paſt, the fruit increaſes in ſize till it becomes as 


large as a walnut with its cover; but of a conical 
ſhape, having many cells round the outſide, in each of 
which is a flat ſeed about the ſize of a {mall kidney- 


bean, When ripe, the fruit is of a brown colour, the 
ſeeds are diſcharged from their cells, and hang by a 


fender thread. 2. The grandiflora, or great magnolia, 
is 4 native of Florida and South Carolina, It riſes to 
the height of 80 feet or more, with a ſtraight trunk 
upwards of two feet diameter, having a regular head, 

he laure „but are larger, 


are produced at the ends of the branches, and arc of a 
purpliſh white colour. 3. The tripetala, or umbrella- 
It riſes, with a ſlender 
trunk, to the height of 16 or 20 feet; the wood is ſoft 


and ſponpy ; the leaves remarkably large, and produ- 


ced in horizontal circles, ſome what pee. anum- 
brella, from whence the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 


tries have given it this name. The flowers are com- 


poſed of ten or eleven White petals, that hang down 
withoutany order. The leaves drop off at the begin- 
ning of winter. 4, The acuminata, with oval, ſpear. 
ſhaped, pointed leaves, is a native of the inland parts 
of North America. The leaves are near eight inches 


come out early in the ſpring, and are compoſed of 12 


white petals ; the wood is af a fine grain, and an o- 


range colour. 


Culture, &c, All theſe ſpecies r by 
| ſeeds, which maſt be procured from the p 


they grow naturally. They ſhouid be put up in ſand, 
and ſent over as ſoon as poſſible; for if they are kept 
long out of the ground, they rarely grow. — The glau- 
ca generally grows in a poor ſwampy foil, or on wet 
meadows, The Engliſh and Swedes in Pennſylvania 
and New Jerſy call it beavor-tree, becauſe the root of 
it is the dainty of beavers, which are caught by 
its means. It drops its leaves early in autumn, though 


ſome of the young trees keepthem all the winter, This 


tree is ſeldom found to the north of Pennſylvania, where 


it begins to flower about the end of May. The ſcent 


of its bloſſoms is exquiſte : for by it you can diſcover, 
within three quarters of an Engliſh mile, whether 
theſe little trees ſtand inthe neighbourhoad, provided 
the wind be not againſt it ; for the whole air is filled 
with this ſweet and pleaſant odour. It is beyond de- 
ſcription agreeable to travel in the woads about that 
time, eſpecially towards night. They retain their 
flowers for three weeks, and even longer, 3 


to the quality of the ſoil on which the trees ſtand ; a 


during the whole time of their being in bloſſom, they 
ſpread their odoriferous exhalatious. The berries like- 
wiſe look very fine when they are ripe; for they have 
a rich red colour, and hang in bunches on flender 
ſtalks. The congh and other pectoral diſcaſes are eu- 
red by putting the berries into rum or brandy, of 
which a draught every morning may be taken: the 


POE {453 ] 
Magnolia. wood is White and ſpongy, the bark ſmooth and of a 


ces were - 


MAG 
virtues of this remedy were uniyerſally extolled, and 
even praiſed, for their ſalutary effects in conſumpti- 
ons. The bark being put into ue z Or boiled in any 
other liquor, is ſaid not only to caſe pectoral diſeaſes, 
but likewiſe to be of ſome ſervice againſt all internal 
pains and heat; and it was thought that a decoction 
of it could (top the dyſentery, Perſons who had 
caught cold boiled the branches of the beayer tree ia 
water, and drank it to their great relief, Ka/m. 
MAGNUS (John), archbiſhop of Upſal, was born 
at Lincopping in 1488. Being made apoſtolical nun- 
cio, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent Guſta— 
vus Vaſa from becoming king of Sweden, and the in- 


troduction of Lutheraniſm into his dominieus; aud 


{pared no means to attain theſe ends. He died at 
Rome in 1545. He wrote a hiſtory of Sweden, and 
a hiſtory of the archbiſhops and biſhops of Up 1 


Mycnus Ln): archbiſhop of Upſal in Sweden, 


ſucceeded his brother John Magnus in 1544. He 
appeared with great credit at the council of Trent in 
1546, and ſuffercd much afterwards tor the Cathoiic 


religion. We have of bis writing, A Riftory of the 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Wars of the Northen Nations 


of Europe. 1 
MAGNUS Caurvs, (anc. geog.), a tract lying 
towards Scythopolis, or Bethſan in Gallilce, Wer 


which it extends into Samaria; Joſephus placing the 


common boundary between theſe two diſtricts, in the 


Campus Magnus. Called alſo Z/7re/on, (Judith); 30 
miles long, and 18 broad: ee Samaria with mount 
Ephraimtothe ſouth, thelake Geneſareth to the caſt, 


Macnvus Portus, (anc. geog.), a port of the Bel- 
, in Britain, on the Channel. Now thought to be 
eee in Hampſhire.— Another Pertus Mag- 
unt of Bætica in Spain; 
dera. | | 
MAGO, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian gene- 
rals. Sec CARTHAGE. V | 


a port to the eaſt of Ab- 


Maco, (anc. geog.) a citadel and town of the Ba- 


learis Minor, or Minorca. Now Maon, or Mahon. 
E. long. 4% 6“. lat, 39* 


O Ls | 
MAGONTIACUM, MoGunTilacum, or Mo- 
gontiacus, truncated afterwards by the poets to Mo- 


2 Maguntia, and Moguntia: a town of Gallia 
elgica. Now Mentz, capital of the electorate of 
that name; ſituated at the confluence of the Rhine 
and Maine, E. long 8, lat. 50%, | 

MAGOPHONIA (formed from ig., „ magus,” 


and one, laughter ), the name of a feaſt among the 


ancient Perſians, held in memory of the expulſion 
of the Magians. The Magus Smerdis having uſurp- 


ed the throne of Perſia, upon the death of Cambyſes, 


521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, ſeven of the principal 
lords of the court conſpired to drive him out of it .— 
Their deſign was exccuted with good ſucceſs : Smer- 
dis and his brother, another Magus, called Patizithes, 
were killed. Upon which the people alſo roſe, and put 
all the Magi to the ſword, inſomuch that there would 
nat one have eſcaped, had not night come upon them. 
Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, was then elected king; and, 
in memory of this maſſacre of the Magi, a feaſt was 
inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called Magephonia. See 
Mac1, | 3 | 

 MAGPY, in ornithology. See Coryvs. 


3 L 2 MAHIE, 


mount Carmel to the weſt, and Lebanon to the north. 
long, and five broad; ending in a poiut. The flowers 


Mahie 


| ] 
Mahomet. 


— . — 
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MAHIE, the name given by the inhabitants of O- 
taheite, or George's iſland, to their bread-fruit when 
made into a kind of ſour paſte, which, in conſequence 
of having undergone a fermentation will Keepa con- 
fiderable time, and ſupply them with food when no 
ripe fruit is to be had. When therefore they ſee a 
reat ſhew of new fruit on the trees, they ſtrip them 
all at once of their former crop, of which they make 
mahie. This /ſuccedaneum for ripe bread-fruit is thus 


made. They gather the fruit before it be perfectly 


Was born in the rei 
- ror of Perſia, about the end of the 6th century of the 
- Chriſtian ra. 


ripe, andlaying itin heaps coveritcloſely with leaves 
In this ſtare it ferments, and becomes diſapgreeably 
ſweet; the core is then taken out entire, and the reſt 
of the fruit thrown into a hole in their honſes, dug 


on purpoſe, and neatly lined in the bottom and fides 
The whole 1s then covered with leaves. 


with graſs, | | | 
and heavy ſtones are laid upon them. In this ſtate it 
undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and becomes four ; 
after which it will ſaffer no change for many months. 
It is taken ont of this hole as it is wanted for uſe, 
and being made inro balls, it is wrapped up in leaves 
and baked, and thus dreſſed it will keep for five or fix 
weeks, | | 
tives of thoſe countries ſeldom make a meal without 
it; but to captain Cook and his er et the taſte 
was as diſagreeable as that ofa pickled o 
is the firſt time it is eaten. | 

 MAHO. 


„ EEE TTETD | 
MAHOGANY. See SWI ET ENT. 

MAHOMET, or Monamnmed, ſtyled the Inpeſtor, 

of Anuſhirwan the Juſt, empe- 


He came into the world under fome 
diſadvantages. His father Abd'allah was a younger 
fon of Abd*almotaleb; and dying very young, and in 
his father's litetime, left his widow andinfant-fon in 
very mean circumſtances, his whole ſabſtance conſiſt- 
ing but of five camels and one Ethiopian ſhe-ſlave. Ab- 
d'almotalleb was therefore obliged to take care of his 


_ grandchild Mahomet ; which he not only did during 


his life, but at his death enjoined his eldeſt fon Abu 


Taleb, whowas brother to Abd'allah by the fame mo- 
ther, to provide for him forthe future: which he very 
affe ctionately did, and inſtructed him in the buſineſs of 


a merchant, which he followed; and to thatjend he 


took him into Syria when he was but 13. He after- 
wards recommended hi.n to Khadijah, a noble and 
rich widow, for her faQor ; in whoſe ſervice he be- 
taved bimſclf fo well, ihat by making him her huſband 
ſhe ſoon raiſed him to an equality with the richeſt in 
Mecer =: | 80 3 One: 

After he began by this advantageous match to live at 
his caſe, it was, that he formed the ſcheme of eſtabliſh- 
ing 2 new religion, or, as he expreſſed it, of replant- 
ing the only true and ancient one profeſſed by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, Jeſns, and all the prophets, 
by deſtroying the groſs idolatry inte.gyhich the gene- 


rality of his countrymen had fallen, and weeding out 


the corruptions and ſuperſtitions which the latter 
ews and Chriſtians had, as he thought, introduced 
into their religion, and reducing it to its original pu- 


rity, which conliſted chiefly in the worſhip of one 


only God. | 4 
Before he made any attempt abroad, he rightly jud- 
ged that it was neceſſary for him to begin with the 


converſion of his own honſehold, Having therefore Mahomet, 
retired with his family, as he had done ſeyeral time 


It is eaten, both cold and hot, and the na- 


live generally 


Mecca, to follow his example, The - 
{ix chief companions, who with a few more, were 


MAY. 


before, to a cave in mount Hara, he there opened the 
ſecret of his million to his wife Khadijäh; and ac- 
quainted her that the angel Gabriel had juſt before ap- 
peared to him, and told him that he was appointed 
the apoſtle of God: he alſo repeated to her a paſſage 
which he pretended had been revealed to him by the 
miniſtry of the angel, with thoſe other circumſtances 
of this firſt appearance, which are related by the Ma- 
hometan writers. Khadijah received the news with 
great joy ; ſwearing by him in whoſe hands her ſoul 
was, that ſhe truſted he would be the prophet of his 
nation; and immediately communicated what ſhe had 
heard to her couſin Warakah Ebn Nawfal, who, be- 
ing a Chriſtian, could write in the Hebrew character, 
and was tolerably well verſed in the ſcriptures; and he 
as readily came into her opinion, aſſuring her that the 


ſame angel who had formerly appeared unto Moſes was 


now ſent to Mahomet. The firſt oyerture the prophet 
made was in the month of Ramadan, in the qoth year 
of his age, which is therefore uſually called the year 
of his miſſion. „ VCC 


© Encouraged by ſo good a beginning, he reſolved to 
proceed, and try for ſome time what he could do by 
private perſuaſion, not daring to hazard the whole af-. 
fair by expoling it too cadet 


wife Khadijah „his ſervant Zeid Ebn Haretha, to whom 
he gave his freedom on that occaſion, (Which after - 
ward became a rule to r aud his couſin 
and pupil Ali, the ſon of Abu Taleb, though then 
very young: but this laſt, making no account of the 
other two, uſed to ſtyle himſelf the firſt of believers. 
The next perſon Mahomet applied to was Abd'allah 
Ebn Abi Kohafa, ſurnamed Alu Beer, a man of great 
authority among the Koreiſh, and one whoſe intereſt 
he well knew would be of great ſervice to him; as it 
foon appeared: for Abu Beer, being gained over, pre- 


vailed alſo on Othman Ebn Affan, Abd'alrahamEbn 


Awf, Saad Ebn Abbi Wakkas, al Zobeir Ebn al A- 
wam, and Telha Ebn Obeid'allah, all N menof 
e men were the 


converted in the ſpace of three years: at the end of 
which, Mahomet having, as he hoped, a ſufficient in- 
tereſt to ſupport him, made his miſſion no longer a ſe- 
cret, but gave out that God had commanded him to 
admoniſtrhisnear relations; and in order to do it with 
more convenience and proſpect of ſucceſs, he directed 
Ali to prepare an entertainment, and invite the ſons 
and deſcendants of Abd'almotaleb, intending then to 
open his mind tothem. This was done, and about 40 
of them came; but Abu Taheb, one of his uncles, 
making the company break up before Mahomet ha& 
an opportunity of ſpeaking, obliged him to give them 
a ſecond inyitationthe next day; and when they were 
come, he made them the following ſpeech : I know 
no man in all Arabia who can offer his kindred a more 
excellentthing than I now do you; Iotfer you happi- 
neſs both inthis life, and in that which is to come; God 
Almighty hath commanded me to call you unto him: 
Who, therefore, among you will be aſſiſtant to me 
herein, and become my brother and my vicegerent?”” 
All of them. heſuaring, and declining the matter, Ali 
| 1 DEN at 


| y to the public. He ſon 
made proſelytes of thoſe under his own roof, viz. his 


VVV 
Mahomet, at length roſe up, and declared that he wonld be his 
— aſliſtant ; and yehemently threatened thoſe who ſhould 


MAH 


the tribe became divided into two factions; and the Mahcmet, 
family of Haſhem all repaired to Abu Taleb, as their 


them to ſeek for refuge elſewhere: 


Amo 


oppoſe him. Mahomet _—_ this embraced Ali with 
great demonſtrations of affection, and de ſired all who 
were preſent to hearken to and obey him as his depu- 


ty; at which the company broke out into a great 
laughter, telling Abu Taleb that he muſt now pay 


obedience to his ſon. | 
This repulſe, however, was ſo far from diſcouraging 
Mahomet, that he began to preach in public to the 


people; who heard him with ſome patience tillhe came 


to ez them with the idolatry, obſtinacy, and per- 
ver 


had he not been protected by Abu Taleb. The chief of 


the Koreiſh warmly ſolicited this perſon to deſert his 
nephew, making frequent remonſtrances againſt the 


innovations he was attempting; which proving ineffec- 
tual, they at length threatened him with an open rup- 


ture, if he did not prevail on Mahomet to deſiſt. At 


this Abu Taleb was ſo far moved, that he earneſtly 


diſſuaded his nephew from purſuing the affair any far- 


ther, repreſenting the greatdanger he and his friends 
muſt otherwiſe run. But Mahomet was not to be in- 
timidated ; telling his uncle plainly, that if they ſetthe 


ſun againſt him on his right hand, and the moan on his 


left, he would not leave his enterprize + and Abu Ta- 
leb, ſeeing him ſo firmly. reſolved to proceed, uſed no 


further arguments, but promiſed to ſtand by him 


againſt all his enemies. 79 
The Koreiſh, finding they could prevail neither by 


fair words or menaces, tried what they could do by 
force and ill- treatment; uſing Mahomer's followers ſo 


very injuriouſly, that it was not ſafe for them to con- 


tinue at Mecca any longer: whereupon Mahomet gave 


leave to ſuch of them as had not friends to protect 
And accordingly 
in the fifth year of the prophet's miſſion, 16 of them, 
four of whom were women, fled into Ethiopia ; and 


Mahomet's daughter. This was the firſt flight ; but 
afterwards ſeveral others followed them, retiring one 
after another, to the number of 83 men and 18 wo- 
men, beſides children. Theſe refugees were kind- 
ly received by the Najaſhi, or king of Ethiopia ; 
who refnſed to deliver them up to thoſe whom the 
Koreiſh ſent to demand them, and, as the Arab wri- 
ters unanimouſly atteſt, even profeſſed the Mahome- 
tan religion. 5 

In the ſixth year of his miſſion, Mahomet had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his party ſtrengthened by the con- 
verſion of his uncle Hamza, a man of great valour and 
merit; and of Omar Ebn al Kattab, a perſon highly 
eſteemed, and once a violent oppoſer of the e e 
As perſecution generally advances rather thanobſtructs 


the ſpreading of a religion, Iſlamiſm made fo great a 


progreſs among the Arab tribes, that the Koreiſh, to 


_ ſuppreſs it effeQually it poſſible, in the ſeventh year of 


Mahomet's miſſion, made a ſolemn league or covenant 
againſt the Haſhemites and the family of Abd'almo- 
taleb, engaging themſelves to contract no marriages 
with any of them, and to have no communication with 
them; and, to give it the greater ſanction, reduced it 
into writing, ans laid it up in the Caaba. Upon this 


N 


verſeneſs ofthemſelves and their fathers: which ſo 
highly provoked them, that they declared themſelves 
his enemies; and would ſoon have procured his ruin, 


them Othman Ebn Affan and his wife Rakiah, 


head; except only Abd'al Uzza, ſurnamed Abu La- 
heh, who, out of invete rate hatred to his nephew and 
his doctrine, went over to the oppoſite party, whoſe 
chief was Abu Soſian Ebn Harb, of the family of 
Ommeya, | 1 5 | 
The families continued thus at variance for three 
years ; but in the tenth year of his miſſion, Mahomet 
told his uncle Abu Taleb, that God had manifeſtly 
ſhowed his diſapprobation of the league which the Ko- 
reiſh had made againſt them, by ſending a worm to 
eat out every word of the inſtrument except the name 
of Cod. Of this accident Mahomet had probably ſome 


private notice: for Abu Taleb went immediately to 


the Koreiſh, and acquainted them with it; offering, if 
it proved falſe, todeliver his nephewup to them ; but 
in caſe it were true, he inſiſted that they ought to lay 
aſide their animoſity, and annul the league they had 
made againſt the Haſhemites. To this they acquieſced; 
and going to inſpect the writing, to their great aſto- 


niſhment found it to be as Aba Taleb had ſaid; and 


the league was thereupon declared void. 


In the ſame year Abu Taleb died, at the age of 


above fourſcore; and it is the general opinion that he 


died an infidel : though others ſa y, that when he was 


at the pointof death he embraced Mahometaniſm ; and 


produce ſome Oe out of his poetical compoſitions 


to confirm their aſſertion. About a month, or, as ſome 
write, three days afterthe death of this great benefac- 


tor and patron, Mahomet had the additional mortifi- 


cation to loſe his wife Khadijah, who had fo generouſ- 
ly made his fortune. For which reaſon this year is 
called the year of mourning. _ 


On the deathof theſe two perſons; the Koreiſh be- 


gan tobe more troubleſome than ever to their prophet, 
and eſpecially ſome who had formerly been his inti- 


mate friends; inſomuch that he found himſelf obliged. 


to ſeek for ſhelter elſewhere, and firſt pitched upon 


Tayef, about 60 miles caſt from Mecca, for the place 


of his retreat. Thither therefore he went, accompa- 
nied by his ſervant Zeid, and applied himſelf to two 
of the chief of the tribe of Thakif who were the inha- 


bitants of that place; but they received him very cold- 
ly. However, he ſtaid there a month; and ſome of 


the more conſiderate and better fort of men treated 


bim with a liitle reſpe& : but the flaves and inferior 


people at length roſe againſt him ; and bringing him 
to the wall of the city, obliged him to depart and re- 
turu to Mecca, where he put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of Al Motaam Ebn Adi. | 
This repulſe greatly diſcouraged his followers. 
However, Mahomet was not wanting to himſelf ; but 
boldly continued to preach to the public aſſemblies at 
the pilgrimage, and gained ſeveral profelytes; and a- 
mong them fix of the inhabitants of Yathreb of the 
Jewiſh tribe of Khazraj; who, on their return home, 
failednot toſpeak much in commendation of their new 
religion, and exhoried their fellow titizens to em 
brace the ſame. | 
In the 12th year of his miſſion it was that Mahomet 
gave out that he had made his night-journey from 
Mecca 3 and thence to heaven, ſo much 
ſpoken of by all that write of him. Dr Prideaux 
chinkshe inventedit, either toanſwer the expectations 


\ 
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God, to eſtabliſh the authority of whatever he ſhould 
think fit to leave behind by way of oral tradition, and 
make his ſayings to ſerve the ſame purpoſe as the oral 
law of the Jews. But it does not appear that Maho- 
met himſelt ever expected ſo great a regard ſhould be 


paid to his ſayings, as his followers have fince done; 


and ſceing he all along diſclaimed any power of per- 
forming miracles, itſeems rather to have been a fetch 
of policy to raiſe his reputation, by pretending to have 
actually conyerſed with God in heaven, as Moſes had 
| heretofore done in the mount, and to have received 
ſeveral inſtitutions immediately from him, whereas 
before he contented bimſelf with perſuading them 
that he had all by the miuiſtry of Gabriel. 

However, this ſtory ſecmed fo abſurd and incredible, 
that ſcyeral of his followers left him upon it; and had 
probably ruined the whole defign, had not Abu Becr 
vouched for his veracity, and declared, that, if Maho- 
met affirmed it to be true, he verily believed the whole. 
Which happy incident not only retrievedthe prophet's 


credit, but increaſed it to ſuch a degree, that he was 


| ſecare of being able to make his diſciples ſwallow 
whatever he pleaſed to impoſe on them for the future. 
And this fiction, notwithſtanding its extravagance, 
was one of the moſt artful contrivances Mahomet ever 
put in practice, and what chiefly contributed to the 
railing of his reputation to that great height to which 
it afterwards arrived. | 

In this year, called by the Mahometans the accepted 

year, 12 men of Yathreb or Medina, of whom 10 were 
of the tribe of Khazraj, and the other two of that of 
Aws, came to Mecca, and took an oath of fidelity to 
Mahomet at al Akaba, a hill on the north of that city. 
This oath was called the womens oath ; not that any 
women were preſent at this time, but becauſe a man 
was not thereby obliged to take up armsin defence of 
Mahomet or his religion; it being the ſame oath that 
was afterwards exacied of the women, the form of 
which we have inthe Koran, and is to this effect: viz. 
That they ſhould renounce all idolatry ; and they 
ſhould not ſteal, nor commit fornication, nor kill their 
children {43 the Pagan Arabs uſed to do when they 
apprehended they ſhould not be able to maintainthem), 
nor forge calumnies; and that they ſhould obey the 
prophet in all things that were reaſonable. When 
they had ſolemnly engaged to all this, Mahomet ſent 
one of his diſciples, named Maſab En Omair, home 
with them, to iniirut them more fally in the grounds 
and ceremonies of his new religion. 

Maſab being arrived at Medina, by the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who had been formerly converted, gained ſeveral 
proſelytes, particularly Oſaid Ebn Hodeira, a chief 
man of the city, and Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the 
tribe of Aws; Mahometaniſm ſpreading ſo faſt, that 
there was ſcarce a houſe wherein there were not ſome 
who had embraced it. Nt ea, | 

The next year, being the 13th of Mahomet's miſ- 
tion, Maſab returned to Mecca, accompanied by 73 
men and two women of Medina who had profeſſed Iſla- 
miſm, belides ſome others whowere as yet unbelicvers, 
On their arrival, they immediately feut to Mahomet, 
and offered him their aſſiſtance, of which ke was now 


3 1 
Mahomet. of Thoſe who demanded ſome miracle as a proof of hi; 
—— miſſion ; or elſe, by pretending to have converſed with 
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in great need; for his adverſaries were b 
grown ſo, powerful in Mecca, that he could nut 

there much longer without eminent danger. Where» 
fore he accepted their propoſal, and met them one 
night, by appointment, at al Akaba abovementioned, 
attended by his uncleal Abbas ; who, though be was 
not then a 


that as Mahomet was obliged to quit his native city, 


| this time 24; 3 


* ? ” 


liever, wiſhed his nephew well, and made 3 
a ſpeech to thoſe of Medina ; wherein he told them, 


and ſeek an aſylum elſewhere, and they had offered 
him their protection, they would do well not to de- 
ceive him; that if they were not firmly refolved to de- 


minds, and let him provide for his ſafety in ſome other 
manner. Upon their proteſting their tincerity, Ma- 
homet ſwore to be faithful to them, on condition that 
they ſhould protect him againſt all infults as heartily 


as they would their own. wives and families. They 


then aſked him what gba wa e eo, were to expect 
if they ſhould happen to be killed in his quarrel ; he 
anſwered, Paradiſe. Whereupan they 
faith to him, and fo returned beme; after Mahonict 
had choſen 12 out of their num er, who were to have 
the ſame authority among them as the 12 apoſtles of 
Chriſt had among his diſciples. VETS „„ 

Hitherto Mahomet had propagated his religion by 


fend, and not betray him, they had better declare their 


dged their 


fair means; ſothat the whole ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, 


ſua lion only, and not to compulſion. For beiore this 
ſecoud oath of fealty or inauguration at al Akaba, he 


before his flight to Medina, muſt be attributed to per - ; 


had no permiſſion to uſe any force at all; and in ſeve - 


ral places ofthe Koran, which he pretended were re- 
vealed during his ſtay at Mecca, he declares his buſt- 
nefs was only to preach and admoniſh ; that he had no 
authority to compel any perſon to embrace his reli- 
gion ; and that, whether people believe or not, was 
none of his concern, but belonged ſolely unto God. 
And he was ſo far from allowing his followers to uſe 
force, that he exhorted them to bear patiently thoſe 
injuries which were offered them on account of their 
faith ; and, when perſecuted himſelf, choſe rather to 


quit the place of his birth and retire to Medina, than 


to make any reſiſtance, But this great paſſiveneſsand 
moderation feem entirely owing to his want of power, 


and the great ſuperiority of his oppoſers for the firſt 


12 years of his miſſion; for no ſooner was he enabled, 
by the aſſiſtance of thoſe of Medina, to make head 
againſt his enemies, than he gave out, that Gad had 
allowed him and his followers to defend themſelves 
againſt the infidels ; and at length, as his forces increa- 
fed, he pretended to have the divine leave even to at- 
tack them ; and to deſtroy idolatry, and ſet up the 
true faith by the {word ; finding, by experience, that 


his deſigus would otherwiſe proceed very ſlowly, if 


they were not atterly overthrown ; and knawing, on 


the other hand, that innovators, when they depend 


folely on their own ſtrength, and can compel, ſeldom 
run any riſk ; from whence, ſays Machiavel, it fol- 
lows, that all the armed prophets have ſucceeded, and 
the unarmed ones have failed. Moſes, Cyrus, Theſeus, 
and Romulus, would not have been able to eſtabliſhthe 
obſervance of theirinſtitutions for any length of time, 
had they not been armed. The firſt paſſage of the 
Karan which gave Mahomet the permiſſion of defend- 
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purpoſe were reyealed. | 

That Mahomet had a right to take up arms for his 
- own defence againſt his unjuſt perſecutors, may per- 
haps be allowed ; but whether he onght afterwards to 
have made uſe of that means for the eſtabliſhing of his 
religion, it is not ſo eaſy to determine. How far the 
ſecular power may or ought to interpoſe in affairs of 
this nature, mankind are not agreed. The methodof 
converting by the ſword gives no very favourable idea 
of the faith which is ſo propagated, and is diſallowed 
by every body in thoſe of another religion, though the 
ſame perſons are willing to admit of it for the adyance- 
ment of their own : ſuppoſing that, though a falſe re- 
ligion ought not to be eſtabliſhed by authority, yet a 
true one may ; and accordingly force is almoſt as con- 
ſtantly employed in theſe caſes by thoſe who have the 
wer in their hands, as it is conſtantly complained of 
by thoſe who ſuffer rhe violence. It is certainly one 
of the moſt convincing proofs that Mahometaniſm was 
no other than a human invention, that it owed its pro- 
greſs and eſtabliſhment almoſt entirely to the ſword : 
aud it is one of the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of the di- 
vine originalof Chriſtianity, that it prevailed againſt 
all the force and powers of the world by the dint 
of its own truth, after having ſtood the aſſaults of all 
manner of perſecutions, as well as other oppoſitions, 
for 300 years together, and at length made the Roman 
emperors themſelves ſubmit thereto : after whichtime, 
indeed, this proof ſeems to fail, Chriſtianity being then 
_ eſtabliſhed, and Paganiſm aboliſhed, by public autho- 
rity, which has had great influence in the propagation 
of the one and deſtruction of the other ever ſince. But 

to return. 1 | 3 
Mahomet, having provided for the ſecurity of his 
companions as well as his own, by the league offenſive 
and defenfive which he had now concluded with thoſe 
of Medina, directed them to repair thither, whichthey 
accordingly did; but himſelf with Abu Beer and Ali 
ſtaid behind, having not yet received the divine per- 
miſſion, as he preiended, toleave Mecca. The Koreiſh 
fearing the conſequence of this new alliance, began to 
think it abſolutely neceflary io prevent Mahomet's 
eſcape to Medina; and having held a council thereon, 
' after ſeveral milder expedients had been rejected, they 
came to a reſolution that he ſhould be killed; and 
agreed that a man ſhould be choſen out of every tribe 
for the execution of this deſign; and that cach man 
mould have a blow at him with his ſword, that the 
guilt of his blood might tall rect on all the tribes, 
to Whoſe united power the Haſhemites were much in- 
ferior, and therefore durſt not attempt to revenge their 

kinſman's death. 

This conſpiracy was ſcarce formed, when, by ſome 
means or other, it came to Mahomet's knowledge; and 


he gave out that it was revealed to him by the ange! 


Gabriel, who had now ordered him to retire to Me- 
-dina. Whereupon, to amuſe his enemies, he directed 
Ali to he down in his place, and wrap himſelf up in 
his green cloak, which he did; and Mahomet eſcaped 
miraculonſly, as they pretend, to Abu Beer's houſe, 
unperceived by the conſpirators, who had already aſ- 
ſembled at the prophet's door. They, in the mean 
vme, looking through the crevice, and ſeeing Ali, 
— 25 
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_ Mahomiet, ing himſelf by arms, is ſaid to have been that in the 
——. 224 chapter; after which a great number to the ſame 
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whom they took to be Mahomet himſelf; -aſleep, con- Mahomet, 


tinned watching there till morning, when Ali aroſe, 


and they found themſelves deceived. | 


From Abu Becr's hoaſe Mahomet and he went to 
a cave in mount Thur, to the ſouth-eaſt of Mecca, 
accompanied only by Amer Ehn Foheirah, Aba Becr's 
ſervant, and Abd'alla Ebn_Oreitah, an idolater whom 
they had: hired for a guide. In this cave they lay 


hid three days to avoid the ſearch of their enemies; 
which they very narrowly eſcaped, and not without 


the aſſiſtance of more miracles than one: for ſome ſay 
that the Koreiſh were ſtruck with blindneſs, fo that 


they could not find the cave; others, that after Ma- 
homer and his companions were got in, two pigeons 


laid their eggs at the entrance, and a ſpider covered 
the mouth of the cave with her web, which made 
them look no farther. Abu Beer, ſceing the prophet 


in ſuch imminent danger, became very forrowful ; 


whereupon Mabomet comforted him with theſe words, 
recorded in the Koran, Be not grieved, for God is with 
#35. Their enemies being retired, they left the cave, 
and ſet out for Medina, by a by-road; and having 
fortunately, or, as the Mahometans tell us, miracu- 
louſiy eſcaped ſome who were ſent to purſue them, 
arrived ſafely at that city; whither Ali followed 
them in three days, after he had ſettled ſome af- 
fairs at Mecca. | | 

The firſt thing Mahomet did after his arrival at 
Medina, was to build a temple for his religious wor- 
ſhip, and a houſe for himſelf, which he did on a par- 
cel of ground which had before ſeryed to put camels in, 
or, as others tell us, for a burying-ground, and be- 
longed to Shal and Soheil, the ſons of Amrn, who | 
were orphans. This action Dr Prideaux exclaims 
againſt, repreſenting it as a flagrant inſtance of in- 
jaſtice; for that, ſays he, he violently diſpoſleſſed 
theſe poor orphans, the fons of an inferior artificer 
(whom the author he quotes calls a carpeuter), of this 
ground, and fo founded the firſt fabric of his worſhip 
with the like wickedneſs as he did his religion. But, 
ro ſay nothing of the improbability that Mahomet 
mould act in ſo impolitic a manner at his firſt coming, 
the Mahometan writers fect this affair in a quite diffe- 
rent light: one tells us he treated with the lads 
abont the price of the ground, but they deſired he 
would accept it as a preſent : however, as hiſtorians 
of good credit allure us, he actually bought it; and 
the money was paid by Abn Becr. Beſides, had 
Mahomet accepted it as a peſent, the orphans were 
in cjreamſtances ſufficient to have afforded it: for 
they were of a very good family, of the trihe of Naj- 
Jer, one of the moſt illuſtrious among the Arabs ; aud 


not the ſons of a carpenter, as Dr Prideaux's author 


writes, who took the word Najjer, which ſignifits 
carpenter,” for an appellative, whereas it is a proper 
name. 

Mahomet, being ſecurely ſettled at Medina, and 
able not only to defend himſelf againſt the inſults of 
his enemies, bat to attack them, began to ſend out 
ſmall parties to make repriſals on the Koreiſh ; the 


firſt party conſiſting of no more than nine men, who 


intercepted and plundered à caravan belonging to that 
tribe, and in the action took two priſoners. But what 
eſtabliſhed his affairs very much, and was the founda- 
tion on which he built all his ſucceeding greatneſs, 
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. Mahomet. was the 8 of the battle of Bedr, which was him adviſe his maſter to embrace Mahometiſm. 


The Mahomet. 
——— fought inthe ſecond year of the Hegira, and is fo fa- 


mous in the Mahometan hiſtory. Some reckon no leſs 
than 27 expeditions wherein Mahomet was perſonally 


preſent, in nine of which he gave battle, beſides ſeve- 


ral other expeditions in which he was not preſent. 
His forces he maintained ey by the contributions 
of his followers for this purpoſe, which he called by 
the name of zacat or a/ms, and the paying of which he 
very artfully made one main article of his religion ; 


and partly by ordering a fifth part of the plander to 


be brought into the public treaſury ſor that purpoſe, 


in which matter he likewiſe pretended to act bythe di- 


vine direction. e | 

In a few years, by the ſucceſs of his arms (not- 
_ withſtanding he ſometimes came off by the worſt) he 
conſiderably raiſed his credit and power. In the ſixth 
year of the Hegira he ſet out with 1400 men to to viſit 
the temple of Mecca, not with any intent of commit- 
ting hoſtilities, but in a peaceable manner. However, 


when he came to al Hodeibiya, which is ſituated partly 


within and partly without the ſacred territory, the 
| Koreiſh ſent to let him know that they would not 


all rook a ſolemn oath of fealty or homage to him, 
and he reſolved to attack the city; but thoſe of Mec- 
ca ſending Arwa Ebn Maſud, prince of the tribe of 
Thakif, as their ambaſſador, to deſire peace, a trace 
was concluded between them for ten years, by which 
any perſon was allowed to enter into league either 
with Mahomet, or with the Koreiſh, as he thought 
It may not be improper, in order to ſhow the incon- 
ccivable veneration and reſpect the Mahometans by this 
time had for their prophet, to mention the account 
which the abovementioned ambaſſador gavethe Koreiſh, 
at his return, of their behaviour. He ſaid he had been 
at the courts both of the Roman emperor and of the 
king of Perſia, and never ſaw any prince ſo highly re- 
ſpected by his ſubjects as Mahomet was by his compa- 
nions; for, whenever he made the ablation, in order 
to {ay his prayers, they ran and catched the water that 
he had uſed; and whenever he ſpit they immediately 


lickedit up, and gathered every hair that fell from him 


with great ſuperſtition. PR 
In the ſeventh year of the Hegira, Mahomet began 
to think of propagating his religion beyond the 
bounds of Arabia; and ſent meſſengers to the neigh- 
bouring princes, with letters to invite them to Maho- 
metiſm. Nor was this project without ſome ſucceſs. 
Khoſru Parviz, then king of Perſia, received his let- 
ter with great diſdain, and tore it in a paſſion, ſend- 


ing away the meſſenger very abruptly ; which when 


Mahomet heard, he ſaid God ſhall tear his kingdom. 
And ſoon after a meſſenger came to Mahomet from 
Badhon king of Yaman, who was a dependent on the 
Perſians, to acquaint him that he had received orders 
io ſend him to Khoſru. Mahomet put off his anſwer 
ull the next morning, and then told the meſſenger it 
had been revealed to him that night that Khoſru was 
flain by his ſon Shiruyeh; adding, that he was well 
aſſured his new religion and empire ſhould riſe to as 
great a height as that of Khoſru; and therefore bid 


hometiſm, and al} 


meſſenger being returned, Badhan fin a few days re- 2 


ccived a letter from Shiruyeh, informing him of his 
father's death, ordering him to give the prophet 
no further diſturbance, Whereupon Badhan and the 
Perſians with him turned Mahometans. _ 8 

The emperor Heraclius, as the Arabian hiſtorians 
aſſure us, received Mabomet's letter with great reſpect 
laying it on his pillow, and diſmiſſed the bearer Ho- 


nourably. And ſome pretend that he would have pre- 


feſſed this new faith, had he not been afraid oſ loſing 
his crown. | | 


Mahomei wrote to the ſame effect to the king of 


Ethiopia, though he had been converted before ac- 


cording to the Arab writers; and to Mokawkas, go- 


vernor of Egypt, who gave the meſſenger a very fa- 


vourable reception, and ſent ſeveral valuable preſents 
to Mahomet, and among the reſt two girls, one of 


which, named Mary, became a great favourite with 


him. He alſo ſent letters of the like purport to ſe- 
veral Arab princes : particularly one to al Hareth Ebn 
Abi Shamer king of Ghaſſean, who returning for an- 


ſwer that he would go to Mahomet himſelf, the pro- 
permit him to enter Mecca, unleſs he forced his way; 


whereupon he called his troops about him, and they 


het ſaid, u his kingdom periſh ; another to Hawd- 
a Ebn Ali, king of Yamama, who was a Chriſtian, 
and, having ſome time before profeſſed Iſlamiſm, had 
lately returned to his former faith; this prince ſent 
back a very rough anſwer, upon which Makomet cur- 
ſing him, he died ſoon after: and a third to al Mon- 
dar Ebu Sawa, king of Bahrein, who embraced Ma- 
e Arabs of that country followed 
his example. | | 


The eight year of the Hegira was a very. fortu- 


nate year to Mahomet. In the beginning of it, Kha- 
led Ebu al Walid and Amru Eba 
lent foldiers, the firſt of whom afterwards conquered 


As, both excel- 


Syria and other countries, and the latter Egypt, be- 


came proſelytes to Mahometiſm. And ſoon after the 


prophet ſent 3000 men againſt the Grecian forces, to 


revenge the death of one of his ambaſſadors, who, be- 


ing ſent to the governor of Boſra on the ſame errand 
as thoſe who went to the abovementioned princes, 
was ſlain by an Arab, of the tribe of Ghaſlan, at 
Muta, a town in the territory of Balka in Syria, 
about three days journey eaſtward from Jeruſalem, 
near which town they encountered. The Grecians 
being vaſtly ſuperior in number (for, including the 
auxiliary Arabs, they bad an army of 100,000 men, 


the Mahometans were repulſed in the firſt attack, 


and loſt ſucceilively three of their generals, viz. Zeid 
Ebu. Haretha Mahomet's freedman, Iaafar the ſon of 
Abu Taleb, and Abdallah Ebn Rawaha : but Khaled 
Ebn al Walid ſneceeding to the command, overthrew 
the Greeks with a great laughter, and brought away 
abundance of rich ſpoil; on occaſion of which action 
Mahomet gave him the title of Seif min ſoyuf Allah, 
one of the ſwords of God. | | 
In this year alſo Mahomet took the city of Mecca, 


the inhabitants whereof had broken the truce con- 


cluded on twoyears before. For the tribe of Becr, 
who were confederates with the Koreiſh, attacking 
thoſe of Khozaah, who were allies of Mahomet, killed 
ſeveral of them, being ſupported in the action by a 
party of the Koreiſh themſelves. The 9 
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- big violation was ſoon apprehended ; and Aby So- 

an himſelf made u journey to Medina on purpoſe to 
heal the breack and renew the truce; but in yain ; 


for Mahomet, glad of this opportunity, refuſed to ſee 
dim 4 whereupon be applied to Abu Beer and Ali ; 


_ — buethey giving bim no anſwer, he was obliged to re- 


0 


Thboſe of 


the reſt obtaining pardon on their embracing 


turn te Mecca as he came. ; 
' Mahomet immediately gave orders for preparations 
to be made, that he might ſurpriſe the Meccans while 


they were gnprovided to receive him: in alittle time 


he began his march thicher : and by that time he came 
near Ne tity, bis forees were increaſed to 10,000 men. 


ecca, being not in a condition to defend 
themſelves againft ſo formidable an army, ſurrendered 
atdiſcretien ; and Abu Soſian ſaved his life by turnin 
Mabometan. About 28 of the idolaters were kille 
by u party ander the command of Khaled; bat this 


happened contrary to Mahomet's orders, who, when 
he entered the town, pardoned all the Koreiſh on 


their fabmiGon, except only ſix men and four wo- 
men, who were more obnoxious than ordinary (ſome 


of them having apoſtatiſed), and were ſolemnly pro- 


ſeribed by the prophet himſelf; but of theſe no more 


thay chree men and one woman were put to 1 
o- 
metiſm, and one of the women making her eſcape. 
The remainder of this year Mahomet employed in 
deftroying the idols in and round Mecca, ſending ſe- 
veral of his generals on expeditions for that purpoſe, 
and to invite the Arabs to Iſlamiſm: wherein it is no 
wonder if they now met with ſucceſs. 
The next year, being the ninth of the Hegira, the 


 Mahometans call h year of exmbeſſics : for the Arabs 


had been bitherto expecting the iſſue of the war be- 
tween Mahomet and the Korciſh : but, ſo ſoon as that 
tribe, the principal of the whole nation, and the ge- 

uine deſcendants of Iſhmael, whoſe prerogativesnone 


_ offered to diſpute, had ſubmitted, they were ſatisfied 


that it was not in their power to oppoſe Mahomet ; 
and therefore began to come in to him in great num- 
bers, and to ſend embaſſies to make their ſubmiſſions 


to Rim, both to Mecca, while he ſtaid there, and alſo 


to Medina, whether he returned this year. Amon 
the reſt, five kings of the tribe of Hamyar profeſſed 
eee and ſent ambaſſadors zo notify the 
me. ; | 
In the toth Feat}, Ali was ſent into Yaman to 
ropagate the Mahometan faith there; and, as it is 
Fad, converted the whole tribe of Hamdan in one 
day. Their example was quickly followed by all the 
. es, of that province, except only thoſe of 


Najran, who, being Chriſtians, choſe rather to pay 
tribute. 1 5 | 


Thus was Mahometiſm eſtabliſhed, and idolatry 
rooted out, even in Mahomet's lifetime (for he died 
the next year), throughout all Arabia, except only 
Lamama, where Moſcilama, who ſet up alſo for a pro- 
phet as Mahomet's eomperitor, had a great party, and 
was not reduced till the kalifat ef Abu Becr : and the 


Arabs being then united in one faith, ayd undef one 


prince, found themſelves in a condition of making 

thoſc conqueſts which extended the Mahometan faith 

over ſo great & part of the world. Wo”; 
MaARoOMET, the name of ſeveral emperors of the 


Turks; of whom the moſt celebrated is, 


Vor. X. | 
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Manor II. ſurnamed the Great, their ſeventh Mahomet. 


ſaltan. See ToxxEr. 
He was born at Adrianople the 24th of March 
14309; and is to be remembered chiefly by us for ta · 
king Conſtantinople in 1453, and thereby driving ma- 
oy learned Greeks into the Weſt, which was a great 
cauſe of the reſtoration of learning in Europe, as the 
Greek literature was then introduced there. He was 
one of the greateſt men upon record, with regard to 
the qualities neceſſary to a conqueror : for he con- 
; nc two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hun- 
red conſiderable cities. He was very ambitious of 
the title of Great, and the Turks gave it him; even 


the Chriſtians have not diſputed it with him; for lie 


was the firſt of the Ottoman emperors whom the We- 
Kern nations dignified with the title of Grand Seig- 
nior or Great Turk, which poſterity has pre ſerved te 
hisdeſcendants. Italy had ſuffered greater calamities, 
but ſhe had never felt a terror equal to that which this 
ſultan's victories imprinted. The inhabitants ſeemed 
already condemned to wear the turban; it is certain, 
that pope Sixtus IV. repreſented to himſelf Rome as 
already involved in the dreadful fate of Conſtanti - 
nople ; and thought of nothing but eſcaping into Pro- 
vence, and once more transferring the holy ſee to A- 
vignon. Accordingly, the news of Mahomet's death, 
which happened the 3d of May 1481, was received at 
Rome with the 3 joy that ever was beheld there. 
Sixtus cauſed all the churches to be thrown open, 
made the tradeſpeople leave off their work, ordered a 
feaſt of three days, with public prayers and proceſ- 
fions, commanded a diſcharge ofthe whole artillery 
of the caſtle of St Angelo all that time, and put a 
ſtop to his journey to Avignon. | 

He appears to be the firſt ſultan who was a lover of 
arts and ſciences ; and eyen cultivated polite letters. 
He often read the Hiſtory of Auguſtus, and the o- 
ther Cæſars; and he peruſed thoſe of Alexander, 
Conſtantine, and Theodoſius, with more than ordi- 
nary pleaſure, becauſe theſe had reigned in the ſame 
country with himſelf. He was fond of painting, mu- 
ſic, and ſculprare; and he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of agriculture, He was much addicted to aſtrology ; 
and uſed to encourage his troops by giving out, that 
the motion and influence of the heavenly bodics pro- 


miſed him the empire ofthe world. Contrary to the 


2 of his country, he delighted ſo much in the 
nowledge of foreign languages, that he not only 
ſpoke the Arabian, to which the Turkiſh laws, and the 
religion of their legiſlator Mahomet, are appropri- 


ated, but alſothe Perſian, the Greek, and the French, 


that is, the corrupted Italian. Landin, a knight of 
Rhodes, collected ſeveral letters which this ſultan 
wrote in the Syriac, Greek, and Turkiſh languages, 
and tranſlated them into Latin. Where the originals 
are, nobody knows ; but the tranſlation has been pu- 
bliſhed ſeveral times; as at Lyons 1520, in to; at 
Baſil 1554, 22mo; in a collection publiſhed by Opori- 
nus, at Marpurg 1604, in 8 vo; and at Leipſic 1690, 
in 12mo. Melchoir Janius, profeſſor of eloquence at 
Straſburg, publimed at Montbeliard, 1595, a collec- 

tion of letters, in which there are three written by 
Mahomet II. to Scanderbeg. One cannot diſcover 


the leaſt air of Turkiſh ferocity in theſe letters: they 
are wriiten in as civil terms, and as obliging a man- 
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Mahome- ner, as the moſt polite prince in Chriſtendom could 


taniſm. 


have written, 


, —— _ MAHOMETANISM, or ManonET Ng the ſy- 


ſtem of ow, 1 broached by Mahomet, and till ad- 
hered to by his followers. Sce MAnonErT, and Ar- 
CORAN., 1 78 
Mahometaniſm is profeſſed by the Turks, Perſi- 
ans, and ſeveral nations among the Africans, and 


- many among the Eaſt-Indians. N Wer 
The Mahometans divide their religion into two ge- 
neral parts, faith and practice: of which the firſt is. 
divided into fix diſtin& branches; Belief in God, in 


his angels, in his ſeriptures, in his prophets, in the 
re ſurrection and final judgment, and in God's abſolute 
decrees. The points relating to practice are, Prayer, 
with waſhings, &c. alms, faſting, pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, and circumciſion. . Ya TOES 

I. Of the Mahometan Faith. ] 1. That both Mabo- 


met, andthoſe among his followers who are reckoned 


orthodox, had and continue to have juſt and true no- 
tions of God and his attributes, appears ſo plain from 
the Koran itſelf, and all the Mahometan divines, that 
it would be loſs of time to refute thoſe Who ſuppoſe 
the God of Mahomet ro be different from the true 


God, and only a fictitious deity or idol of his ow] n 


creation. 


2. The exiſtence of angels, and their purity, are 


abſolutely required to be believed in the Koran; and 
he is reckoned an infidel who denies there are ſuch 
beings, or hates any of them, or aſſerts any diſtinction 


of ſexes among them. They believe them to have 


pure and ſubtile bodies, created of fire ; that they 
neither eat nor drink, nor propagate their ſpecies ; 


that they have various forms and offices, ſome ado- 
ring God in different poſtures, others ſinging praiſes 


to him, or interceding for mankind. They hold, that 
ſome of them are employed in writing down the ac- 
tions of men; others in carrying the throne of God, 
and other ſervices. e | 

The four angels, whom they look on as more emi- 


nently in God's favour, and eften mention on account 
of the offices aſſigned them, are, Gabriel, to whom- 


they give ſeveral titles, particularly thoſe of the þo/y 


{dirit, and the angel of revelations, ſuppoling him to 


e honoured by God with greater oonfidence than 
any other, and to be employed in writing down the 


divine decrees; Michael, the friend and protector of 


the Jews; Azrael, the angel of death, who ſeparates 


mens ſonls from their bodies; and Irafil, whoſe office - 


it will be to ſound the trumpet at the reſurrection. 
The Mahometans alſo believe, that two guardian an- 


. attend on every man, to obſerve and write down 


is actions, being changed every day, and therefore 


called al Moakkibat, or the angels who continually 


ſucceed one another.” 5 

The devil, whom Mahomet names Eölis, from his 
deſpair, was once one of thoſe angels who are neareſt 
to God's preſence, called Azazi/; and fell, according 
to the doctrine of the Koran, for refuſing to pay ho- 
mage to Adam at the command of Gd. 5 
Hieſides angels, and devils, the Mahometans are 


taught by the Koran to believe an intermediate order 
of creatures, which they call jin or genii, created alſo 
of fire, but of a groſſer fabric than ge, ſince they 
pecies, and are 

e ee 


cat and drink, and propagate their 
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ſubject to deat}. Some of theſe are ſappoſed to be 


good and others bad, and capable of future ſalvation mim. | 


tended to be ſent for the conyeriion of genji as well 
as men. by 5 r 


3. As to the ſeriptures, the Mahometans are taught 
by the Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world, 


gave revelations of his will in writing to ſeveral pro- 
phets, the whole and every one of which it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for a good Moſſem to believe, The 
number of theſe ſacred books were, according to them, 
104. Of which 10 were given to Adam, 58 to Seth, 


40 to Edris or Enoch, 10 to Abraham; and the other 


four, being the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, the Goſpel, 


and the Koran, were ſucceſlively delivered to Moſes, - 
David, Jeſus, and Mahomet ; which laſt being the 
ſeal of the prophets, thoſe revelations are now clofed, 
and no more are to be expected. All thefe divine 


books, except the four laſt, they agree to be now en- 


tirely loſt, and their contents unknown ; though the 
Sabians have ſcveral books which they attribute to 


ſome of the antediluvian prophets. And of thoſe four, 


the Pentareuch, Pſalms, and Goſpel, they ſay, have 


undergone ſo many alterations and corruptions, that, 
though there may poſſibly be ſome part of the true 


word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given 10 
the preſent copies in the hands of the Jews and Chri- 


ſtians. The Mahometans have alſoa goſpel in Arabic, 
attributed to St Barnabas; wherein the hiſtory of 
Jeſus Chriſt is related in a manner very different from 
what we find in the true goſpels, .and correſpondent 


to thoſe traditions which Mahomet has followed in his 


Koran. Of this goſpel the Moriſcoes in Africa have 
a tranſlation into Spaniſh ; and there is, in the library 
of prince Eugene of 77 a manuſcript of ſome an- 
tiquity, containing an Italian tranilation of the ſame 


goſpel ; made, it is to be ſuppoſed, fer the uſe of re- 


negades. This book appears to be no original forgery 
of the Mahometans ; though they have, no doubr, in- 
terpolated and altered ir ſince, the better to ſerve their 
purpoſe ; and in particular, inſtead of the Paraclete, 


or Comforter, they have in thisaprocryphal goſpel in- ( 


ſerted the word Pericly:e, that is, the“ famons,” or 
«« illuſtrious ;** by which they pretend their prophet 


was foretold by name, thar being the yr of 


Mohammed in Arabic: and this they ſay to juſtify 
that paſſage of the Koran, where Jeſus Chriſt is for- 
mally aſſerted to have foretold his coming, under his 
other name of Ahmed, which is derived from the ſame 
root as Mohammed, and of the ſame import. From 
theſe, or ſome other forgeries of the*ſame ſtamp, it 
is that the Mahometans quote ſeveral paſſages, of 
which there are not the leaſt footſteps in the New 
Teſtament, © * beg | 

4. The number of the prophets, which have been. 
from time to time ſent by God inte the world, 
amounts to no leſs than 224, ooo, according to one 
Mahometan tradition; or to 124,000, according to 
another: among whom 313 were apoſtles, ſent with 
ſpecial commiſſens to reclaim mankind from infidelity 
and ſuperſtition; and fix of them brought new laws 
or diſpenſations, which ſucceſſively abrogated the pre- 
ceding : theſe were Adam, Noah, Abrabam, Moſes, 
Jeſus, and Mahomet. All the prophets in general, 
the Mahometans believe to have been free from great 


* 
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taniſm. 
We EP 


ſerved 
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fins and errors of conſequence, and profeſſors of one 
and the ſame religion, that is, Iſlam notwithſtanding 
the different laws and inſtitutions which they ob- 
They allow of degrees among them, and hold 


: ſome of them to be more excellent and honourable 


reckon divers patriarchs an 
ture, but not recorded to have been prophets (where- 


ſeveral 


than others. The firſt place they give to the revealers 

and eſtabliſhers of new diſpenſations, and the next to 

the apolties. 5 i i 6-4 

In this great number of 1 they not only 
erſons named in ſcrip- 


in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers have ſometimes led 


_ the way), as Adam, Seth, Lot, Iſhmael, Nun, 
al, & 


Q- 
and introduce ſome of them under 9 2 


rent names, as Fnoch, Heber, and Fethro, who are 


called, in the Koran, Edris, Hud, and Shoaib; but 
others whoſe gery names do not appear in 
ſcripture (though he endeavour to find ſome per- 


ſions there to fix them on), as Saleh, Khedr, Dhu'lkefl, 


8 
5. The belief of a 
judgment. | 
When a corpſe is laid in the grave, they ſay he is 


general reſurrection and a future 


- 


received by an angel, who gives him notice of the co- 


ming of the two examiners; who are two black livid 


angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monter and 


Nakir. Theſe order the dead perſon to ſit upright; aud 
examine him concerning his faich, as to the unity of 


God, and miſſion of Mabomet: if he anſwer right- 


they ſuffer the body to reſt in peace, and it is re- 


] 
flemned by the air of paradiſe ; but, if not, they beat 


him on the temples with iron maces, till he roars out 
for anguiſh ſo loud, that he is heard by all from eaſt to 
weſt, except-men and genii. They then preſs the 
earth on the corpſe which is gnawed and ſtung till 


the reſurrection by 99 dragons, with ſeven heads 


each; or, as others ſay, their {ins will become veno- 


mous beaſts, the grievous ones ſtinging like dragons, 


the ſmaller like ſcorpions, and the other like ſer- 
pents: "circumſtances which ſome underſtand in a fi- 
gurative ſenſe. a SIE) | N 

As to the foul, they hold, that, when it is ſeparated 


from the body by the angel of death, who per forms his 


office with eaſe and gentleneſs towards the good, and 
with violence towards the wicked, it enters into that 
which they call 41 Her zalh, or the interval between 
death and the reſurrection. If the departed perſon 


was a believer, they ſay two angels meet it, who con- 


vey it to heaven, that its place there may be aſſigned, 
according to its merit and degree. For they diſtin- 
guiſh the fouls of the faithful into three claſſes: the 


firſt of prophets, whoſe ſouls are admitted into paradiſe. 


immediately ; the ſecond of martyrs, whoſe ſpirits, 
according to a tradition of Mahomet, reſt in the crops 
of green birds, which eat of the fruits and drink of the 
rivers of paradiſe; and the third of other believers con- 
cerning the ſtate of whoſe ſouls before the reſurrection 
there are varioas opinions, | 

Though ſome among the Mahometans have thouglit 
that the reſurrection will be merely ſpiritual, and no 
more than the returning of the ſeul to the place 


_ whence it firſt came (an opinion defended by EbnSina, 
and called by ſome the opinion of the philoſopher) ; and 


others who allow. man to conſiſt of body only, that 
9 will be merely corporcal ; the received opinion is, 
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that both body and ſoul will be raiſed : and their doc- Mahome- 
tors argue ſtrenuouſly for the poſſibility of the reſur- taniſm. 
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rection of the body, and diſpute with great ſubtility 
concerning the manner of it. But Mahomet has ta- 
ken care to preſerve one part of the body, whatever 
becomes of the reſt, to ſerve for a baſis of the future 
edifice, or rather a leayen for the maſs which is to be 


joined to it. For he taught that a man's body was 


entirely conſumed by the earth, except only the bone 


called 41 ajb, which we name the os coceygis, or rump- 
bone; and that, as it was the firſt n 

man body, it will alſo remain uncorrupted to the laſt 
day, as a ſeed from whence the whole is to be renew- 
ed; and this he faid, would be affected by a forty years 


rain, which God ſhould ſend, and which would cover 


the earth to the height of r2 cubits, and cauſe the bo- 
dies to ſprout forth li ke plants. Herein, alſo, is Maho- 
met beholden to the Jews ; who ſay the ſame thingsof 
the bone Luz, excepting that what he attributes to a2 

cat rain, will be affected according to them, by a 

ew, impregnating the duſt of the earth. 

The time of the reſurrection the Mahometans allow 
to be a perfect ſecret to all but God alone; the angel 
Gabriel himſelf acknowledging his ignorance in this 
point, when Mahomet aſked: him about it. How- 
ever, they ſay, the approach of that day may be 
known from cettain ſigns which are to precede it. 
Theſe ſigns they diſtinguiſh into two ſorts, the leſſer 
and the greater. | 

The leſſer ſigns are, 1. The decay of faith among 
men. 2. The advancing of the meaneſt perſons to 


eminent dignity. 3. That a maid-ſeryant ſhall become 


the mother of her miſtreſs (or maſter); by which is 
meant, either that towards the end of the world men 
ſhall be much given to ſenſuality, or that the Maho- 
metans ſhall then take many captives. 4. Tumults 
and ſeditions. 5. A war with the Turks. 6. Great 
diſtreſs in the world, ſo that a man, when he paſſes by 
another's grave, ſhall ſay, Would to God I were in 
his place. 7. That the provinces of Irac and Syria 
ſhall refuſe to pay their tribute. And, 8, That the 
buildingsof Median fhall reach to Ahab, or Yahab. 

The greater ſigns are. 1. The ſun's riſing in the 
weſt; which ſome have imagined it originally did. 2. 
Theappearance ofthe beaſt, which ſhallriſe out of the 
earth, in the temple of Mecca, or on mount Safa, or 
in the territory of Tayef, or ſome other place. This 
beaſt, they ſay is to be 60 cubits high ; though 
others, not ſatisfied with fo ſmall a ſize, will have her 
reach to the clouds and to heaven, when her head only 
is out: and that ſhe will appear for three days, but 
ſhow only a third part of her body. They deſcribe 


this monſter, as to her form, to be a compound of 


various ſpecies; having the head of a bull the eyes of 
a hog, the ears of an elephant, the. horns of a ſtag, 
the neck of an oſtrich, the breaſt of a lion, the colour 
of a tiger, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the 
legs ofthe camel, and the voice of an aſs. Some ſay 
this beaſt is to apppear three times in ſeveral places, 
and that ſhe will bring with her the rod of Moſes and 
the ſeal of Solomon; and being ſo ſwift that none 
can overtake or eſcape her, will with the firſt ſtrike all 
the believers on the face, and mark them with the 
word mumen, i. e. believer; and with the latter will 
mark the unbelievers on the face likewiſe, with the 
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| beaſt is to demonſtrate the vani 
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"Mahome-.. word Cafer, i. e. infidel, that every perſon may be 
tapiſm, known for what he really is. They add, that the ſame. 


f all religions 
except Iſlam, and to ſpeak the Arabic. All this tuff 
ſeems to be the reſult of a confuſed idea of the beaſt 
in the Revelations. 3. War with the Greeks and the 
taking Conſtantinople by 70,000 of the poſterity of 
Iſaac, who ſhallnot win that city by force of arms, but 
the walls ſhall fall down while they cry out, There 
is no God but God, Cod is moſt great! As they are di- 
viding the ſpoil, news will come to them of the appear- 
anceof Antichriſt ; whereupon they ſhallleave all, and 
return back. 4. The comingof Antichriſt, whom the 
Mahometans call Maſib al Dajjai, i. e.thefalſeorlyin 
Chriſt, and ſimply a! Dajjal. He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters C. F. R. 
fignifying Cafer, or infidel. They ſay that the Jews 
e is to come in the laſt days, and to be lord both of 
land and ſea, and that he will reſtore the kingdom to 
them. 5. The deſcent of Jeſas on earth. They pre- 


tend that he is to deſcend near the white tower to the 


caſt of Damaſcus, when the people are returned from 
the taking of Conſtantinople : that he is to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, marry a wife, getchildren, 


kill Antichriſt ; and at length die after 40 years, or, 
according to others, 24 years continuance on earth. 


Under him, they ſay, there will be great ſecurity 
and plenty in the world, all hatred and malice being 
laid aſide ; when lions and camels, bears and ſheep, 


_ fhalllive in peace, anda child ſhall play with ſerpents 


unhurt. 6. War with the Jews ; of whom the Ma- 


buometans are to make a prodigious ſlaughter, the 


very trees and ſtones diſcovering ſuch of them as hide 
themſelves, except only the tree called ghartad, which 
is the tree of the Jews. 7. The eruption of Gog and 
Magog, or, as they are called in the eaſt, Tajug and 
Majuj; of whom many things are related in the 
Koran and the traditions of Mahomet. Theſe bar- 
barians, they tell us, having paſſed the lake of Tiberi- 
as, which the vanguard of their vaſt army will drink 
dry, will come to Jerpſalem, and there 
Jeſus and his companiens ; till, at his requeſt, God 


will deſtroy them, and fill the earth with their car- 


caſes, which, after ſome time, God will ſend birds to 
ear} away, at the prayers of Jeſas and his followers. 


Their bows, arrows, and quivers, the Moſlems will 


burn for ſeven years together; and at laſt, God will 


fend a rain to cleanſe the earth and to make it fertile. 


8. A ſmoke which ſhall fill the whole earth,. 9. An 
eclipſe of the moon. 
faid, that there would be three echpſes before the aſt 


hour ; one to be ſeen in the eaſt, another in the weſt, 
and the third in Arabia. 
Arabs to the worſhip of Allat and al Uzza, and the 


10. The returning of the 


reſt of their ancient idols, after the deceaic of every 
one in whoſe heartthere was faith equal to a grain of 
muſtard-feed, none but the very worlt of men being 
leſt alive, For God, they ſay, will ſend a cold odo- 


riferous wind, blowing from Syria Damaſcena, which 


ſhall ſweep away the ſouls of all the faithful, and the 
Koran itſelf, ſo that men will remain in the groſſeſt 
Ignorance for 100 years. 11. The diſcovery of # 
_ vaſt heap of gold and filyer by the retreating of the 
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give him the name of Meſſab Ben David; and pretend 


catly diſtreſs 


-mels which have gone 10 months with young 
valuable part of the ſubſtance of that nation) ſhall be 


Mahomet is reported to have 
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Euphrates, which will be the 'deſtruftion-'of many. — 
toll. | 


12. The demolitien of the Caaba, er tewpls of Mec- | 
ca, by the Ethiopians. 13. The ſpeaking of beaſts” 
and inanimate things. 234; The breakingont of fire 


in the province 


Hejaz ; of, according to others, in 
Yaman. 


concerning whom Mahomet propheſied, that the world 
ſnould not have an end till 

ſhoald govern the Arabians, whoſe name ſhould be 
the ſame with his own nume, and whoſe father's name 
ſhould alfo be the ſame with his father's name; and 


who ſhould fill the earth with righteouſgeſs.. This 


perſon the Shiites believe to be now alive, and con- 


cealed in fome ſecret place till the time of his mani- 
feſtation; for they ſuppoſe him no other than the Jaſt 


of the 12 Imams, named Mahomet Aby'l/ak/em, as 


their prophet was; and the ſon of Haſſan al Aſkerl, 


the r1th of that ſucceſſion. He was born at Serman- 
rai, in the 255th year of the Hegira, From this tra- 
dition, it is to be preſumed, an opinion pretty current 


among the Chriſtians fook its riſe, that the Mahome- 


ans are in expectation of their prophet's return. 17: 


A wind which ſhall ſweep away the ſouls of all who 


have but a grain of faith in their hearts, as has been 
mentioned under the tenth ſign. A N 


Theſe are the greater Age which, according to ND 
: ; 


their doctrine, are to precede the reſurrection, bur ſtilk 
leave the hour of it uncertain ; for the immediate ſign 
of its being come will be the firſt blaſt of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be ſounded three times, The 
firſt they call the blaſt of conſternation ; at the hearing 


of which all creatures in heaven and earth ſhalt be- 


ſtruck with terror, except thoſe whom God ſhall pleaſe 
to exempt from it. The effects attributed to this firſt 


| ſound of the trumpet are very wonderful: for they ſay 


the earth will be ſhaken, and not only all buildings, 
but the very mountains levelled ; that the heavens ſhall 
melt, the ſun be darkened, the ſtars fall, on the death 
of the angels, who, as ſome imagine, hold them ſuf - 
pended between heaven and earth; and the ſea ſhallbe 
troubled and dried up, or, according to others, turned 
into flames, the ſun, moon, and ſtars being thrown in- 
to it the Koran, to expreſs the greatneſs of the ter- 
ror of that day, adds, that women who give ſuck ſhall 
abandon the care of their infants, and even the ſhe ca- 


utterly neglected. A farther effec& of this blaſt will 
be that concourſe of beaſts mentioned in the Keran,. 
though ſome doubt whether it be to precede the reſur- 


rection er not. They who ſuppoſe it will precede,. 


think that all kinds of animals, forgetting their reſpec- 
tive natural ficrceneſs and timidity, will run together 
into one place, being terrified bythe ſound of the trum- 
pet and the ſudden ſhock of nature. 


The Mahometans believe that this firſt blaſt will be 


followed by a ſecond, which they call the b/aſtofexina- 
nition by which all creatures.both in heaven and earth 


mall die or be annihilated, except thoſe which God 


ſhall pleaſe to exempt from the common fate; and this. 
they ſay, ſhall happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay 
in an inſtant ; not 


15. Theappearaticeof a manofthe deſcen- 
dants of Kahtan, who Mall drive men before him with 
his ſtaff, 16. The coming of the Mehdi, or director 


one of his own family 


(a moſt 


ing ſurviving except God alone, 


—— dic will be che 


Wie 


\\ 
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ome- with paradiſe and hell, and che inhabitants of thoſe 


two places, and the throne of glory. The laſt who ſhall 

angel of death. l 3 mp 
Forty years after this will be heard the blaſt of re- 
ſurrection, when the trampet ſhould beſounded the third 
time by Ifraſil, who, together with Gabriel and Mi- 
chael, will be previouſly reſtored io life, and, ſtanding 
on the rock of the temple of Jeruſalem, ſhall, at God's 
command, call together all the dry and rotten bones, 
and other diſperſed parts of the bodics, and the very 
hairs to judgment. This angel, having by the divine 


order, ſet the trumpet to his mouth, and called toge- 
ther all che ſouls from all parts, will throw them into 


his trumpet, from whence, on his giving the laſt found 
at the command of God, they will fly forth like bees, 
and fill the whole ſpace between heaven and earth, and 
then repair to their raſpective bodies, which the open - 
ing earth will ſuffer to ariſe ; and the fixſt who ſhall 
ſo atiſe, according to a tradition of Mahomet, will be 
himſelf. For this birth the carth will be prepared by 
the rain above - mention ed, which is to fall continually 
for 40 years, and will reſemble the ſeed of a man, and 
be ſupplied from the water under the throne of God, 
his called living water; by the efficacy and vir- 
tue of which the dead bodies mall ſpring forth from 
their graves, as they did in their mother's womb, or 
as corn ſprouts forth by common rain, till they become 
perfect; after which breath will be breathed into them, 
and they will deep in their ſepulchres till they are rai- 
ſed te life at the laſt trump. 1717 
When thoſe who have riſcn ſhall have waited the li- 
mited time the Mahometans believe God will at length 
appear to judge them ; Mahomet undertaking the of- 
_ fice of inter ce ſſor, after it ſhall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Jeſus, who ſhall beg de- 
liverance only for their own ſouls. They ſay, that on 
this ſolemn occaſion God will come in the clouds ſar- 
_ raunded by angels, and will produce the books where- 
in the actions of every perſon arc recorded by their 
dian angels, and will command the prophets to 
r witneſs againſt thoſe to whom they have been re- 
ſpectively ſent. Then every one will be examined con- 
cerning all his words and actions uttered and done by 
kim in this life; not as if God needed any information 
in theſe reſpe&s, but to oblige the perſon to make pub- 
lie confeſſion and acknowledgement of God's juſtice. 
The particulars of which they ſhall give an account, 
as Mahomet himſelf enumerated them, are, of their 
time, how they ſpent it; of their wealth, by what 
meaus they acquired it, and how they employed it; of 
their bodies, wherein they exerciſed them; of their 
knowledge and learning, what uſe they made of them. 
To the queſtions we have mentioned each perſon ſhall 
anſwer, and make his defencein the beſt manner he 
can, endeavouring to excuſe himſelf by caſting the 
blame of his evil deeds on others; ſo that a diſpnte 
ſhall ariſe even between the ſoul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed 2 the ſoul fay- 
ing, O Lord, wy. body 1 received from thee ; for thou 
createdſt me without a hand 10 lay hold with, a foot to 
walk with, an eye te ſee with, or an underſtanding ta 
apprehend with, till j came and entered into this body ; 
2 4 tap puniſh 
on the other ſide will make this apology : O Lord, 
thou createdſt me like a ſtock of wood, having neither 
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hand that I could lay hold with, nor foot that Þ could Mahome- 
wall with, till this ſoul, lite a ray of light, entered into taniſm, 


me, and my U . began to ſpeak, my eye to ſee, and my 
Foot to walk ; therefore puniſh it eternally; but deliver 
me. But God will propound to them the following 
parable of the blind man and the lame man, which, as 
well as the preceding diſpute, was borrowed by the 
Mahometans from the Jews. A certain king, having 
a pleaſant garden, in which were ripe fruits, ſet two 
perſons to keep it, one of whom was blind, and the 
other lame; the former not being able to ſee the fruit, 
nor the latter to gather it: the lame man, however, 
og the fruit, perſuaded the blind man to take him 
upon bis ſhoulders, and by that means he eaſily gather- 
ed the fruit; which they divided between them. The 
lordof the garden coming ſome time after, and enqui- 
ring aſter his fruit, each began to excuſe himſelf; the 
blind man ſaid he had no eyes to ſee with; and the 


lame man, that he had no feet to approach the trecs. 


But the king, ordering the lame man to be ſet on the 


blind, paſſed ſentence on and puniſhed them both. 


And in the ſame manner will God deal with the body 
and the ſoul. As theſe apologics will not avail on that 
day, ſo it will be in vain for any one to deny his evil 
actions; ſince men and angels, and his own members, 
nay, the very earth itſelf, will be ready to bear witneſs 
a gaiuſt him. | | | 

At this examination, they alſo believe, that each per- 
ſon will have the book wherein all the actions of his 


- life are written delivered to him: which books therigh- 


teous will receive into their right hand, and read with 


pou pleaſure and fſatisfaftion ; but the ungodly will 1 


obliged to take them, againſt their wills, in their 
left, which will be bound behind their backs, their 
right hand being tied up to their necks. 

To ſhow the exact juſtice which will be obſerved on 
this great day of trial, the next thing they deſcribe is 
the balance wherein all things ſhall be weighed. They 
ſay it will be held by Gabriel; and that it is of fo vaſt 
a ſize, that its two ſcales, one of which bangs over pa- 
radiſe, and the other over hell, are capacious enough 
to contain beth heaven and hell. Though ſome are 
willing to underſtand what is ſaid in the Koran con- 
cerning this balance allegorically, and only as a figu- 
rative repreſentation of God's equity; yet the more an- 
cient and orthodox opinion is, that they are to be taken 
literally; and ſince words and actions, being mere 
accidents, are not capable of being themſe ves weigh- 
ed, they ſay that the books wherein they are written 
will be thrown into the ſcales, and according as thoſe 
wherein the good and evil actions are recorded ſhall 
18 ſentence will be given: thoſe whoſe 

alances laden with good works ſhall be heavy will 
be ſaved; but thoſe whoſe balances are light, will be 
condemned. Nor will any one have cauſe to complain 
that God ſuffers any good a ction to paſs unrewarded, 
becauſe the wicked for the good they do have their 
reward in this life, and therefore can expect no faveur 
in the next. 

This examination being paſt, and every one's works 
weighed in a juſt balance, that mutual retaliation will 


follow, according to which every creature will take ven- 
it eternally but deliver me. The body, 


eance one of another, or have ſatisfaction made them 

; the injuries which they have ſuffered. And, ſince 
there will be then no other way of returning Ay 
| e, 


Mahome- like, the manner of givin 
taniſm, taking away a proportional part of the good works of 
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this ſatisfaction will be by 


him who offered the injury, and adding it to thoſe of 
him who ſuffered it. Which being done, if the angels 
(by whoſe miniſtry this is to be performed) fay, Lord, 
we have given to every one his due, and there remaineth 


of this perſon'sgood works ſomuch as equalltth the weight 


of en ant, God will, of his mercy, cauſe it to be dou- 
bled unto him, that he may be admitted into paradiſe ; 


but if, on the contrary, his good works be exhauſted, 
and there remain evil works only, and there be any 


who have not yet received ſatisfaction from him, God 


Will order that an equal weight of their ſins be added 
unto his, that he may may be puniſhed for them in their 
ſtead, and ,will be ſent to hell laden with both. 
This will the method of God's dealing with man- 
kind. As to brates, after they ſhall have likewiſe ta- 
ken vengeance of one another, he will command them 
to be changed into duſt; wicked men being reſerved 
to more grievous puniſhment, ſo that they ſhall =w out 
on hearing this ſentence paſſed on the brutes, Would 
to Gop that we wer? duſt alſo. As to the genii, many 


Mahometans are of opinion, that ſuch of them as are 


true believers, wilt undergo the ſame fate as the irra- 
tional animals, and have no other reward than the fa- 


vour of being converted into duſt; and for this they 


quo: e the authority of their prophet. . 
The trials being over, aud the aſſembly diſſolved, the 
Mahometans hold, that thoſe who are to be admitted 


into paradiſe will take the right hand way, and thoſe 


who are deſtined to hell-fire will take the left ; bur 
both of them muſt firſt paſsthe bridge called in Arabic 
4. Sirat, which they ſay is laid over the midſt of hell, 


and deſcribe to be finer than a hair, and ſharper than 
the edge of a ſword; fo that it ſeems very difficult 


to conceive how any one ſhall be able to ſtand upon it: 
for which reaſon moſt of the ſeQ of the Motazalites 
reject it as a fahle; though the orthodox think it a ſuf- 
ficient proof of the truth of this article, that it was ſe - 
riouſly affirmed by him who never aſſerted a falſehood, 
meaning their prophet : who, to add to the difficulty 


of the paſlage, has likewiſe declared; that this bridge 


is beſet on cach ſide with briars and hooked thorns : 
which will however be no impediment to the good; for 
they ſhall paſs with wonderful caſe and ſwiftneſs, like 
lightning, or the wind, Mahomet and his Moflems lead- 
ing the way; whereas the wicked, what with the ſlip- 
perineſs and extreme narrowneſs of the path, the en- 
rangling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the former to paradiſe, will ſoon miſs 
their footing, and fall down headlong into hell, which 
is gaping beneath them. 35 | 
As to the puniſhment of the wicked, the Maho- 
metans are taught, that hell is divided into ſeven ſto- 
Ties or apartments, one below another, defipned for 
the reception of as many diſtinct claſſes of the damned. 
The firſt, which they call Jehannam, they ſay, will be 
the receptacle of thoſe who acknowledged one God, 
that is, the wicked Mahometans; who after having 
there been paniſhed according to their demerits, will 
at lenyth b releaſed. The ſecond, named Ladha, 
they aſſign io the Jews; the third, named a/ Hotama, 
to the Chriſtians; the fourth, named al Sair to the 
Sabians; the fifth, named Sakir, to the Mapians; 


the ſixih named a/ Jabim, tn the idolaters, and the 
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ſeventh, which is the loweſt and worſt of all, and is Mahomes- - 
called al Hawyat, to the hypocrites, or thoſe who taniſm. 
outwardly profeſſed ſome religion, but in their hearts 


believe there will be ſet a guard of 
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were of none. Over each of thefe departments they 
els, 19 in nam- 
ber; to whom the damned will confeſs the juſt judg- 
ment of God, and beg them to intercede with him for 
ſome alleviation of their pain, or that they may be de- 
livered by being annihilatee. LG's 
Mahomet has, in his Koran and traditions,. been 
very exact in deſcribing the various torments of hell, 
which, according to him, the wicked will ſuffer both 
from intenſe heat and exceſſive cold. We ſhall how- 
ever, enter into no detail of them here; but only ob- 
ſerye, that the degrees of theſe pains will alſo vary 
in proportion to the crimes of the ſufferer, and the 
apartment he is condemned to; and that he who is 
puniſhed the moſt lightly of all will be ſhod with ſhoes 
of fire the feryour of which will cauſe his ſkull to boil 
like a cauldron. The condition of theſe unhappy 
wretches, as the ſame prophet teaches, cannot be pro. 
pry called either /ife or death; and their miſery will 
e greatly increaſed by their deſpair of being ever de- 
livered from that place, ſince, according to that fre- 


= expreſſion in-the Koran, they muſt remain therein 


or ever. It muſt be remarked, however, that the in- 
fidels alone will be liable to eternity of damnation ;. 
for the Moflems, or thoſe who bave embraced the true 
religion, and have been guilty of heinous ſins will be 
delivered thence after they ſhall have expiated their 
crime by their ſufferings. The time which theſe be- 


lievers ſhall be detained there, according ts a tradition 
handed down from their prophet, will be no leſs than 


900 years, nor more than 7000. + And, as to the 
manner of their delivery, they ſay that they ſhall be 
diſtinguiſhed by the marks of proſtration on thoſe 
parts of their bodies with Which they uſed to touch 
the ground in prayer, and over which the fire will 
therefore have no power; and that, being known by 
this charaQeriſtic, they will be releaſed by the mercy 
of God, at the rode” of Mahomet and the bleſſed: 
whereupon thoſe who ſhall have been dead will be re- 
ſtored to life, as has been ſaid; and thoſe whoſe bodies 
ſhall have contracted any ſootineſs or filth from the 
flames and ſmoke of hell, will be immerſed in one of 
the rivers of paradiſe, called the river of /ife, which will 
waſh them whiter than pearls. | 

The righteous, as the Mahometans are taught to 
believe, having ſurmounted the difficulties, and paſſed 
the ſharp bridge abovementioned, before they enter 
paradiſe, will be refreſhed by drinking at the pod of 
their prophet, who deſcribes it to be an exact ſquare 
of a month's journey in compaſs ; its water which is 
ſupptied by two pipes from al Cawthzr, one of the 
rivers of paradiſe, being whiter than milk or ſilver, 
and more odoriferons than muſk, with as many cups 
ſet around it as there are ſtars in the firmament; of 
which water whoever drinks will thirſt no more for 
ever. This is the firſt taſte which the bleſſed will 
Hove of their future and now near-approaching fe- 
icity, | e 

Though paradiſe be ſo very frequently mentioned 
in the Koran, yet it is a diſpute among the Maho- 
metans whether it be already created, or to be 
created hereafter; the Motazalites and ſome other 

| ſectaries 
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ſectaries aſſerting, that there is not at preſent any ſuch 
place in nature, and that the paradiſe which the 


—— righteous will inhabit in the next life will be different 


Fom that from which Adam was expelled. How- 
ever, the orthodox profeſs the contrary, maintaining 
thatit was created even before the world, and deſcribe 
it from their prophet's traditions, in the following 
manner. a | 

They fay it is ſituated above the ſeven heavens (or 
in the ſeventh heaven), and next under the throne of 
God ; and, to expreſs the amenity of the place, tell 


us, that the earth of it is of the fineſt wheat-flour, or 


of the pureſt muſk, or, as others will have it, of ſaf- 
fron: that its ſtones are pearls and jaciaths, the walls 
of its buildings enriched with gold and ſilver, and 


that the trunks of all its trees are of gold: among 
which the moſt remarkable is the tree called Tuba, or 
the tree of happineſs. Concerning this tree, they fable, 


that it ſtands in the palace of Mahomet, though a 
branch of it will reach to the houſe of every true be- 
liever; that it will be laden with pomegranates, grapes, 
dates, and other fruit, of ſurpriling bigneſs, and of 
taſtes unknown to mortals. So that if a man deſire 
to eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will imme— 
diately be preſented him; or, if he chooſe fleſh, birds 
ready dreſſed will be ſet before him, according to his 
wiſh. They add, that th: boughs of this tree will 
ſpontaneouſly bend down to the hand of the perſon 
who would gather of its fruits, and that it will ſapply 
the bleſſed not only with food, but alſo with ſilken gar- 
ments, and beaſts toride on ready ſaddled and bridled, 
and adorned with rich trappings, which will burſt torth 


from its fruits; and that this tree is fo large, that a 


perſon, mounted on the fleeteſt horſe, would not be 
able to gallop from one end of its ſhade to the other 
in 100 years. | | 


As plenty of water is one of the greateſt additions 


to the pleaſantneſs of any place, the Koran often ſpeaks 
of the riversot paradiſe as a principal ornament there- 
of ; ſome of theſe rivers, they ſay, flow with water, 
ſome, with milk, ſome with wine, and others with 
honey; all taking their riſe from the root of the tree 
Tuba. es | 

But all theſe glories will be eclipſed by the reſplen- 


dent and raviſhing girls of paradiſe, called from their 


large black eyes, Hur al ayun, the enjoyment of whoſe 
company will be a principal felicity of the faithful. 
Theſe, they ſay, are created, not of clay, as mortal 
women are, but of pure muſk; being, as their pro- 
Phet often affirms in his Koran, free trom all natural 
impurities, defects and inconveniences incident to the 


_ ſex, of the ſtricteſt modeſty, and ſecluded from public 


view in pavilions of hollow pearls, fo large that as 
ſome traditions have it, ene of them will be no leſs 
than four paraſangs (or, as others ſay, 60 miles) long, 
and as many — 

The name which the Mahometans uſually give to 
this happy manſion, is al Jaunat, or “ the garden; 
and ſometimes they call it, with an addition, Jannat 
al Ferdaws, ee the garden of paradiſe ;'* Jannat Eden, 
«« the garden of Eden, (though they generaly in- 
terpret the word Eden, not according to its accepta- 
tion in Hebrew, but according to its meaning in their 
own tongue, wherein it ſignifies «a ſettled or perpe- 
tual babitation;*”) Jannat al Maya, e the garden of 
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abode ;!* Jannat al Naim, «© the garden of pleaſure ; Mahome- 


and the like: by which ſeveral appellations ſome un- 
derſtand ſo many different gardens, or at leaſt places 
of different degrees of felicity (for they reckon no 


leſs than 100 ſuch in all), the very meaneſt whereof 


will afford its inhabitauts ſo many pleaſures and de- 
Iights, that one would conclude they muſt even 
ſink under them, had not Mahomet declared, that, 
in order to qualify the bleſſed tor a full enjoyment of 
them, God will give to every one the abilities of 100 
men. | | 

6. God's abſolute decree and predeſtination both of 
good and evil. The orthodox doctrine is, that what- 


taniſm. 


— — 


- 


ever hath or ſhall come to paſs in this world, whether 


it be good, or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely 
from the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and re- 
corded from all eternity in the preſerved table : God 
having ſecretly predetermined not only the adverſe 
and proſperous fortune of every perſon in this world, 
in the moſt minute particulars, but alſo his faith or 
infidelity, his obedience or diſobedience, and conſe- 
quently his everlaſting happineſs or miſery after 
death; Which fate or predeſtination it is. not poſſible 
by any foreſight or wiſdom to avoid. 8 

Of this doctrine Mahomet makes great uſe in his 
Koran for the advancement of his deſigns ; encoura- 


ging bis followers to fight without fer, and even de- 


ſperately, for the propayation of their faith, by re- 
preſenting to them, that all their caution could not 
avert their inevitable deſtiny, or prolong their lives 
for a moment; aud deterring them from diſobeying or 
rejecting him as an impoſtor, by ſetting before them 
the danger they might thereby incur of being, by the 
Juſt judgment of God, abandoned to ſeduction, hard- 
neſs of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a puniſhment 
for their obſtinacy. | 

II. Religious practice. 1. The firſt point is prayer, 


under which are alſo comprehended thoſe legal waſh- 


thereto. 


Of theſe purifications there are two degrees, one 
called gh, being a total immerſion or bathing of the 


body in water; and the other called wodz (by the 
Perſians, abdeſt), which is the waſhing of their faces, 
hands, and feet, after a certain manner. 
required in ſome extraordinary caſes only, as after ha- 
ving lain with a woman, or being polluted by emiſſion 


of ſeed, or by approaching a dead body; women a?fo. 


being obliged to it after their courſes or childbirth. 
The latter is the ordinary ablution in common caſcs, 
and before prayer, and maſt neceſſarily be uſed by 
every perſon before he can enter upon that duty. It 
is performed with certain formal ceremonies, which 
have been deſcribed by ſome writers, but much eaſier 
1 by ſeeing them done, than by the beſt de- 

cription. > | | 


The firſt is. 


ings or purifications which are neceſſary preparations. 


That his followers might be more punQual in this 


duty, Mahomet is ſaid to have declared, that the prac- 


tics of religion is founded oncleanlineſs, which is the one 
half of the faith, and the ky ef prayer, without which 
it will not be heard by God. That theſe expreſſions: 
may be the better underſtood, al Ghazali reckons four 
degrees of purification ; of which the firſt is the clean- 
{ing of the body from all pollution, filth, and excre- 
ments; the ſecond, the cleanſing of the members of 

N the 


Mahome- the body from all wickedneſs and unjuſt actions; the 


taniſm. 
 _ 


third, the cleanſing the heart from all blameable in- 
clinations and odious vices ; and the fourth, the pur- 
ging a man's ſecret thoughts from all affections which 
may divert their attendance on God; adding, that the 
body is but as the outward ſhell, in reſpect to the heart, 


which is the kernel. | 


Circumciſion, though it be not ſo much as once men- 


tioned in the Koran, is yet held by the Mahometans 


to be an ancient divine inſtitution, confirmed by the 
religion of Iſlam, and though not fo abſulutely neceſ- 


ſary but that it may be diſpenſed with in ſome caſes, | 


yet highly proper and expedient. The Arabs uſed 


this rite for many ages before Mahomet, having pro- 


bably learned it from Iſhmael, though not only his 


deſcendants, but the Hamyarites and other tribes prac- 


* 


tiſed the ſame. The Iſhmaelites, we are told, uſed to 
circumciſe their children, not on the eighth day, as is 
the cuſtom of the Jews, but when about 12 or 13 
years old, at which age their father underwent that 
operation ; and the Mahometans imitate them fo far 
as not to circumciſe children before they may be 
able at leaſt diſtinctly to pronounce thai profeſſion of 
their faith, There is no God but Gop, omet i the 
apoſile of Gop ; but pitch on what age they pleaſe for 
the purpoſe, between 6 and 16, or thereabouts. 

Prayer was by Mahomet thought ſo neceſſary a 
duty, that he uſed to call it the pillar of religion, and 
the key of paradiſe: and when the Thakilites, who 
dwelt at Tayef, 3 in the ninth year of the He- 
gira, to make their ſubmiſſion to the prophet, after 


the keeping of their favourite idol had been denied 


wherein was no prayer. | 


them, begged at leaſt, that they might be diſpenſed 


with as to their ſaying of their appointed prayers, he 
anſwered, That there could be no good in that religion 


That ſo important a duty, therefore, mi ght not be 
neglected, Mahomet obliged his followers to pray five 


times every 24 hours, at certain ſtated times; viz. 


1. In the morning before ſunriſe: 2. When noon is 


paſt, and the fun begins to decline from the meridian : 


3. In the afternoon before ſun-ſet: 4. In the even- 
ing, after ſun-ſet: and before day be ſhut in: and, 
5. After the day is ſhut in and before the firſt watch 
of the night. For this inſtitution he pretended to have 
received the divine command from the throne of God 
himſelf, when he took his night -journey to heaven; 
and the obſerving of the ſtated times of prayer is fre- 
quently inſiſted on in the Koran, though they be not 
particularly preſcribed therein. Accordingly, at the 
aforeſaid times, of which public notice is given by the 
Muedhdhins, or Criers, from the ſteeples of their 


 molques (for they uſe no bells), every conſcientious 


Moſlem prepares himſelf for prayer, which he per- 
forms either in the moſque or any other places pro- 
vided it be clean, after a preſcribed form, and with a 
certain, number of praiſes or 'ejaculations (which the 
more ſcrupulous count by a ſtring ofbeads), and uſing 
certain poſtures of worſhip; all which have been par- 


ticularly ſet down and deſcribed, though with ſome few. 
miſtakes, by other writers, and ought not to be a- 


briged, unleſs in ſome ſpecial caſes, as on a journey, 
on preparing for battle, &c. | | 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 
among the Mahometans, beſides the particulars above - 
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ces, while they pray, towards the temple of Mecca z teviſm: 


name be alſo frequently 
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the quarter where the ſame is ſituated, being, for that 
reaſon, pointed out within their 5 by a dich, 
which they call a/ Mehrab; and without by the ſitu- 
ation of the doors opeuing into the galleries of the 


ſteeples: there are alſs tables calculated ſor the 


ready finding out their Keblah, or part towards which 
they ought to pray, in places where they have no 
other direction. 3 1 
2. Alms are of two ſorts, legal and voluntary. The 
legal alms are of indiſpenſable obligation, being com- 
manded by the law, which direQs and determines both 
the portion which is to be given, and of What things 
it ought to be given; but the vo/untary alu are left 
to every one's liberty, to peu more of leſs, as he ſhall 
ſee fit. The former kind of alms ſome think to be pro- 
perly called zacat, and the latter /adakat; though this 
iven to the legal alms, They 
are called zacat, either — they incred/o n man's 
ſtore by drawing down a bleſſing thereon, and roduce 
in his foul the virtue of liberality ; or becauſe they pu- 
rify the remaining part of one's ſubſtance from polla-. 
tion, and the ſoul from the filth of avarice z and f,“ 
tat, becauſe they are a proof of a man's ſincerity in 


the worſhip of God. Some writers have called che 
legal alms tithes ; but improperly, ſince in ſome cafes 


they fall ſhort, and in others exceed that proportion. 

3. Faſting is a duty of ſo great moment, that Ma- 
homet uſed to ſay it was the gate of religion, and chat 
the odour of the mouth of him who faſteth is more grateful 
to Cop than that of muſk ; and al Ghazali reckens faſt- 
ing one fourth part of the faith. According to the Ma- 
hometan divines, there are three degrecs of faſting : 
1. The reſtraining the belly and other parts of the bo- 
dy from ſatisfying their luſts : 2. The reſtraining the 
cars, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and other members, 
from fin; and, 3. The faſting of the heart from 
worldly cares, and reftraiging the thought from every 
thing beſides God. 5 : 

The Mahometans are obliged by the expreſs dom - 
mand of the Koran, to faſt the whole month of Ra- 
madan, from the time the new moon firſt appears, till 


the appearance of the next new moon; during which 


time they muſt abſtain from eating, drinking, and wo- 
men, from day-break till night or ſun-ſet. And this 
injunction they obſerye ſo ſtrictly, that, while they 
faſt, they ſuffer nothing to enter their mouths, or other 
parts of their body, eſteeming the faſt broken and 
null, if they ſmell perfumes, take a clyſter or iujec- 
tion, bathe, or even purpoſely ſwallow their ſpittle ; 


ſome being ſo cautious, that they will not open their 


mouths to fpeak, leſt they ſhould breathe the air too 
freely: the faſt is alſo deemed void, if a man kiſs 
or tonch a woman, or if he vomit defignedly. But 
after ſunſet they are allowed to refreſh themſelves, and 
to eat and drink, and enjoy the company of their wives 


till day-break ; though the more rigid begin the faſt 


again at midnight. This faſt is extremely rigorous 
and mortifying when the month of Ramadan happens to 
fall in ſummer (for the Arabian year being lunar, 
each month runs through all the different ſeaſons in 
the courſe of 33 years), the length and heat of the 
days making the obſervance of it much more difficult 
and uneaſy than in winter, 


The 


——— Koran was ſent down from heaven. 
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Mahome- The reaſon given why the month of Ramadan was 
taniſm. pitched on for this purpoſe is, that on that month the 


Some 
that Abraham, Moſes, and Jeſus, received 
ſpeQive revelations in the ſame month. 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is ſo neceſſary a point 
of practice, that, according to a tradition of Maho- 
met, he who dies without performing it may as well die 


retend, 
eir re- 


a Jew ora Chriſtian ; and the ſame is expreſsly com- 


manded in the Koran. 3 AT 26s | 
The temple of Mecca ſtands in the midſt of the city, 


and is honoured with the title of Masjad al elharum, 


i. e. the ſacred or invio/able tzmple. What is principal- 
ly reverenced in this place, and gives ſanctity to the 
whole, is a ſquare fone building, called the Caana; 
(ſee that article). [= 

To this temple every Mahometan, who has health 


and means ſufficient, ought, once at leaſt in his life, 
to go on pilgrimage ; nor are women excuſed from the 


performance of this duty. The pilgrims meet at dif- 
ferent places near Mecca, according to the different 
parts from whence they come, during the months of 
Shawal and Dhu'Ikaada ; being obliged to be there 
by the beginning of Dhu'Ihajja; which month, as its 


name imports, is peculiarly ſet apart for the celebra- 


tion of this ſolemnity. #479 | 
At the place abovementioned the pilgrims properly 
commence ſuch ; when the men put on the Ibram or 
_ ſacred habit, which conſiſts only of two woollen wrap- 
pers, ane wrapped about their middle to cover their 
privities, and the, other thrown over their ſhoulders, 
ving their heads bare, and a kind of flippers which 
cover neither the heel nor the inſtep, and fo enter the 
ſacred territory in their way to Mecca. While they 
have this habit on, they muſt neither hunt nor fowl, 
8 they are allowed to fiſh); which precept is 
ſo punctually obſerved, that they will not kill even a 
louſe or flea if they find them on their bodies: there 
are ſome noxious animals, however, which they have 
permiſſion to kill during the pilgrimage, as kites, ra- 
vens, ſcorpions, mice, and dops given to bite, Du- 
ring the pilgrimage, it behoves a man to have a con- 
ſtant guard over his words and actions; to avoid all 
quarrelling or ill-language, all converſe with women, 
and all obſcene diſcourſe; and to apply his whole at- 
tention to the good work he is engaged iu. 
The pilgrims, being arrived at Mecca, immediately 
viſit the temple; and then enter on the performances of 


the perſcribed ceremonies, which confiſt chiefly in go- 


ing in proceſſion round the Caaba, in running between 
the mounts Safa and Merwa, in making the ſtation on 
mount Arafat, and ſlaying the victims, and ſhaving 
their heads in the valley of Mina. | 

In compaſſing the Caaba, which they do ſeven 
times, beginning at the corner where the black ſtone 
is fixed, they ule a ſhort quick pace, the three firſt 
times they goround it, and a grave ordinary pace the 
four laſt ; which, it is ſaid, was ordered by Mahomet, 
- that his followers might ſhow themſclves ſtrong and 
active to cut off the hopes of the infidels, who gave 
out that the immoderate heats of Medina/had render- 
ed them weak, But the aforeſaid quick pace they 
are not obliged to uſe every time they perform this 
piece of devotion, but only at ſome particular times, 
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So often as they paſs by the black ſtone, they either 
kiſs it, or touch it with their hand and kiſs that. 
The running between Safa and Merwa is alſo per 
formed ſeven times, partly with a flow pace and partly 
running: for theywalk gravely till they come to a 
place between two pillars; and there they run, and 
afterwards walk again ; ſometimes looking back, and 
ſometimes ſtopping, like one who had loſt ſomething, 
to repreſent Hagar ſeeking water for her ſon; for the 
ceremony is ſaid to be as ancient as her time. 
On the ninth of Dhu'lhajja, after morning-prayer, 
the pilgrims leave the valley of Mina, whither they 


come the day before ; and proceed in a tumultuous and 


ruſhing manner, to mount Arafat, where they ſtay to 
perform their devotions till ſun-ſet: then they go to 
Mozdalifa, an oratory between Arafat and Mina; 
and there ſpend the night in prayer and reading the 
Koran. The next morning by day break they viſit a/- 
Maſher al Karam, or“ the ſacred monument;“ and, 
departing thence before ſun-riſe, haſte by Batn Mohaſ- 
ſer to the valley of Mina, where they. throw ſeven 
ſtones at three marks or pillars, in imitation of Abca- 
ham, who, meeting the devil in that place, and being 
by him diſturbed in his devotion, or tempted to diſo- 
bedience when he was going to ſacrifice his ſon, was 


commanded by God to drive him away by throwing 


ſtones at him ; though others pretend this rite to be 
as old as Adam, who alſo pnt the devil to flight in the 
ſame place, and by the ſame means. | 
This ceremony being over, on the ſame day, the 
tenth of Dhu'lhajja, the pilgrims lay their victims in 
the ſaid valley ot Mina; of which they and their 
friends cat part, and the reſt is given to the poor. 


Theſe victims muſt be cither ſheep, goats, kine, or 


camels ; males, if of either of the two former kinds; 
and females if of either of the latter; and of a fit 
age. The ſacrifices being over, they ſhave their heads 
and cuttheir nails, burying them in the ſame place; 
after which the pilgrimage is looked on as completed : 
though they again vilit the Caaba, to take their leave. 
of that ſacred building. - | 

The rapid ſucceſs which attended the propagation 
of this new religion was owing to cauſes that are plain 


and evident, and muſt remove, or rather prevent, our 
ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The 


\lahome- 
taniſm , 


terror of Mahomet's arms, and the repeated viQories 


which were-pained by him and his ſucceſſors, were 
no douby; the irreſiſtible arguments that perſuaded 
ſuch multitudes to embrace his religion and ſubmit to 
his dominion. Beſides, his law was artfully and mar- 
vellouſly adapted to the corrupt nature of man; and, 
in a more particular manner, to the manners and opi- 


nions of the eaſtern nations, and the vices to which 


they were naturally addicted: for the articles of faith 
which it propoſed were tew in number, and extremely 
ſimple; and the duties it required were neither man 

nor difficult, nor ſuch as were incompatible with the 
empire of appetites aud paſſions. It is to be obſerved 
farther, that the groſs ignorance, under which the A- 
rabians, Syr 1ans, Perſians, and the greateſt part of 
the caſtern nations, laboured at this time, rendered 
many an eaſy prey to the artitice and eloquence of this 
bold adventurer. To theſe cauſes of the progreſs of 
Mahometiſm, wewn«y add the bitter diſſenſions and 
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cruel animoſities that reigned among the Chriſtian 


ſc&s, particularly the Greeks, Neſtorians, Eutychi- 


ans, and Mounophytites , diſſenſions that filled a great 
part of the Eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch 
deteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of 


Chriſtianity odious to many. We might add here, 


that the Monophylitesand Neſtoriaus, fullof reſentment 
againſt the Greeks, from whom they had ſuffered the 
bittereſt and molt injurious treatment, aſſiſted the A+ 


rabians in the conqueſt of feveral provinces, into which, 


of conſequence, the religion of Mahomer was after- 
wards introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs 
of that religion will naturally occat®to ſuch as conſi- 
der attentively its ſpirit and genius, and the ſtate of 
the world at this time. | 25 Fi : 
MAHOMETANS, thoſe who believe in the reh- 


gion and divine miſſton of Mahomet. See MAHOMET, 


Manon TAN Is M, and ALCORAN. . 
MAAKATTA. See MaknR ATA. 
MAHWAH, or MawkE, in botany; an Eaſt 

Indian tree, fo called by the natives of Bahar and the 

neighbouring countries, but of which the Shanſerir 

name is Maubuca or Mudhudruma. According to 

Licut. C. Hamilton, by whom a very particular ac- 

count of this tree is given in the 4ſiatic Reſearches &, 

it is of the claſs of rhe polyandriu-menogynia of Lin- 
næus, but of a genus not deſcribed by him. The ealyxis 
monophyllous, quadrifid, half divided, and imbricated 
in its divided part; the two oppoſite and outer parts co- 
vering partially che two oppoſite and inner. The corolla 
is monopetalous, having an inflated tube for its lower 
part, of near an inch long, thick, fleſhy, and of a 
cream colour: from this ariſe nine ſmall leaves, as it 
were, like petals from a calyx, thatareimbricated and 
twiſted, one over the other, from right to left, claſp- 
ing the lower part of the ſtyle in a point ; by which 
they ſeem to ſerve, in ſome reſpect, like a forceps, to 
detach the whole corolla at the ſeaſon of its dropping. 
There are no filaments ; but the antheræ, which and 
ja number moſt commonly twenty-ſix, long, ſcabrous, 
and ſpear-headed, are inſerted in rows, on the inkde 
and upper part of the tube of the corolla, The ſtyle 
is lovg, round, and tapering, and projects about an 
inch beyond rhe corolla; it is ſucceeded by a drupe 
with a thick pericarpium, bilocular, containing two 


ſceds or kernels covered with a dark brown ſkin: there 


art often, however, three of theſe, in three ſeparate 


diviſions. The flowers riſe in bunches, from the ex- 


tremities of the {maller branches ; and have each a pe- 
diele of about an inch and a half long: thefe are 


moſtly turned downwards, whence the corollas more 
calily drop off. | 


The tree, when full grown, is about the Gze of a 


common Mango tree, with a buſhy head and oval leaves 


a littie pointed; its roots ſpreading horizontally, are 
ſank but little in the earth: the trunk, which is 
often of a conſiderable thickneſs, riſes ſeldom to any 
orcat height, without giving off bramehes; it is, how- 
ever, not uncommon to ſce it ſhoot up clear to the 
length of eight or ten feet; the wood itfelf is mode- 
rately hard, fine prained, and of a reddiſh. eolonr, By 
incilion the tree attords a reſinous gum from the bark. 
The flowers are of a nature very extraordinary. 
differing eſſentially (ſays Mr Hamilton) from thoſe 
A any other plant with which lamacquainted, as they; 
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1 1 
have not, in any reſpect, the uſual #ppearance of ſach, Mahwah. 
but rather reſemble 5errivs ; and J, like many others,, 
had long conceived them to be the fruit of the Mah- 


— 
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wah.“ The tree drops its leaves in the month of Fee 
bruary, and early in March theſe flowers begin to come 


out in cluſters of thirty, forty, or fifty, from the ex- 
tremity of every {mall branch; and, from this period 


till che latter end of April, as the flowers tome to 
maturity (for they never open or expand), they con- 
tinue falling off, with their anther#, in the mornings, 
a littie after fun- riſe; when they are gathered; and 


— 


afterwards dried by an expoſure of a few days in the = 


ſun ; when thus prepared, they very mach reſemble 
a Cried grape, both in taſte und flavour, Immediately 
after the flowers drop off, freſhfhoots are made for the 
new leaves, which ſoon make their appearance, co- 


ming preſently to their fall growth. 


The fruit (properly fo eulled) is of two forts in ſhape; 
the one reſembling a ſmall walnut, the other ſome- 
what larger and pointed: it is ripe towards the middle 
of May; and continues dripping from the tree till the 
Whole fall, Which is generally about the beginning 
or towar qs the middle of June. The outer covering, or 


pericurpium, Which is of à ſoft texture, commonly 
barſts in the fall, fo that the feeds are very caſily - 
ſqueezed out of it: the ſeeds are ſomewhat of the 


ſhape but longer than an olive. Thefe feeds are re- 
plete with a kbick oil, of the confiſtence of butter or 


ghee, which is obtained by expreſſion. 


From this deſcription it may eaſily be (conceived, 
that the Mahwah tree and its productions are of ſingu- 
lar and generab ule, efpecially in thoſe dry and barren 
countries, which, from the nature of their ſituation, 
are not ſo well calculated for producing in plenty or 
perfection the other neceſſaries of life. n 
The corolla or flowers, after being dried as before 
de ſeribed, are eaten by the natives raw or dreſſed with 
their curries ; and, when even ſimply boiled with rice, 
they afford a ſtrengthening and wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment. They are indeed, our author tells us, often ap- 
plicd to a leſs laudable pur poſc; for being fermented, 
they yield by diſtillation a ſtrong ſpirit, which the 
people here ſell ſo very cheap, that for one pice (about 
a halt-peuny) may be purchaſed no leſs th an a cutcha- 


ſeer (above a pint Engliſh) with which any man may 


get completely drunk. Theſe flowers make an article 
of trade; being exported from this country to Patna 
and elſewhere in no inconſiderable quantities. 

The oil yielded by the fruit, as before mentioned, 
reſembles ghee ſo much, that, being cheaper, the na- 
tives often mix it with that commodity. They uſe it 
the ſame as ghee in their victuals, and in the compoſi- 
tion of ſome ſorts of ſweetmeats; and burn it in their 
lamps. It is alſo regarded as a ſalutary remedy, ap- 
plicd exteriorly, to wounds andall cutaneous eruptions. 
It is at firſt of the conſiſtence of common oil, but ſoon 
coagulares : after being kept for ſome time, it acquires 
a bitteriſh. taſte and rancid ſmell, which renders it ſome- 
what leſs agreeable asan articleof food : but this is an 
inconvenience which, by the oil being properly clari- 
fied and prepared at firſt, might be perhaps avoided. 


This oil is alſo exported both in its adulterated and 


original ſtate to Patna. and other parts of the low 
country. 


The auther. docs not know any purpoſe to which 
| | | | the. 
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the gum has ever been applied: but if found upon 


trial to be of uſe, he informs us that it might be col- 


lected in large quaniities; and that the beſt ſeaſon for 


= 


this would be in the months of March and April, 
about the time the flowers come out, when the tree 
ſeems to be moſt replete with it: ſuch an operation, 
indeed, would probably diminiſh its produce in the 
fruit and flower; but ef it was ſufficiently culti- 
vated, the loſs in thoſe could be but little felt. | 
The wood, from what has been already ſaid of it, 
caunot be expected to be often had in beams of any 
conſiderable length, ſo as to make it fo very uſeful in 
Fanden as it would otherwiſe be from its not being 
liable to he cat by the white ants; Mr Keir, bowever 
told our author, that when he was at Chowſee (a yil- 
lage upon the Caramnadſa near Buxar), he had beams 
of it which were to the beſt of his remembrance above 
20 feet long; but in many other reſpects it is a moſt 
is ; and as it is tough, and a ſtrong tex- 
ture, it might perhaps be employed to advantage in 
ſhip- building; in which caſe if ber cultivated in 
many grounds that ſcem well adapte 
for little elſe, it might thus in time become a valuable 
article in that branch at Calcutta, Whither it could 
calily be tranſported during the rainy ſeaſon from al- 
moſt any part of theſe countries, by ſeveral rivers that 
are then ſufficiently full to float it down. 3 
The tree, it is ſaid, though it does not refuſe a rich 


? 


ſoil, will Foy in the moſt barren ground, even amongſt 
dg 


ſtones and gravel, where there is the leaſt appearance 
of a ſoil; and it ſeems to deſtroy all the ſmaller trees 
and bruſhwood about it. It does not require much 
moiſture, ſeeming to produce nearly as well in the 
drieſt as in moſt ö years, and in every ſitua- 
tion; and is therefore admirably fitted for the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants of theſe hilly countries, 
which are peculiarly ſubject to long and ſeyere dreughts 


during the hot months. 


« Yet, Nt WIL BRIDE its utility, and the immenſe 
quantity of ground that ſeems ſo well adapted to the 
growth of it, both here and in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Catak, Pacheet, Rotas, &c. (greateſt part 
of which, indeed, ſeems fit for no other uſeful pro- 
duction) I have myſelf never obſerved (ſays our 
author), nor can I find any of my acquaintance who 


ever have remarked, one ſingle tree in its infant ſtate. 


We can ſce, every where, full grown trees in great a- 
bundance ; but never BEING with any young plants, 
both I and all whom I have ſpoken to on the ſubject, 


are at ſome loſs to conceive how they ſhould have 


come here: neither can the country people them- 
ſelves, of whom I have inquired, give any rational 
account of this; although it appears pretty evi- 
dent that numbers of them muſt haye been cultivated 
ſome time or other, every village having many of them 
growing about it. This is a circumſtance which ſuth- 
ciently marks the true character of the lower order of 
natives in their moſt ſupine indolence and floth; owing 
chiefly, perhaps, to the ignorance and ſtupid rapacity 
of their Rajahs, Zemindars, and other landholders, 
and their total inattention to the welfare of thoſe de- 
jected wretches from whom they derive their conſe- 
quence and power. Of their baſe indifference to the 
intereſts of thoſe whom they thus affect to hold be- 
neath their regard, many ſtriking inſtances occurred to 


*. 
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me in the conrſe of my enquiries upon this very ſub- Mahwah, 
ject; and it was not long ago that, aſking ſome qutſ ——_—— 


for it and fit 
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tions concerning the mahwah of a Zemindar in this 
neighbourhood, he anſwered, that “it was the food of 
the poor people, and how ſhould he know any thing 
about it.! | 

4 It was this ſtrange neglect of the culture of it, 
and a knowledge of its uſefulneſs (continues our au- 
thor), which firſt led me to enquire into the nature of 
this tree, from which the bulk of the people herea- 
boats already draw ſuch great benefit, in order to know 
whether they might not increaſe it without any great 
trouble to themſelves; and whether thereby the reve- 
nne might not alſo be increaſed, and a certain provi- 
ſion be made againſt famines, from which the natives 
often ſuffer ſeverely in theſe hi gher diſtricts. 

« To effect this, it would be neceſſary to give the 
Ryots every poſſible encouragement to raiſe the tree 
from the ſeeds ; but as the torpid apathy of tr: cle 
people, whether natural or acquired, will ever prevent 
their being moved to any exertion by a proſpect, 
however alluring, of diſtant advantage, I apprehend 
the only way of bringing this about would be making 
the planting and railing of a certain number of mall- 
wahs. (in proportion to the value of the tenure) an ar- 
ticle in their kabooleats er agreements. 
„ The tree, as has been already obſerved, will 
ny almoſt any where: it ought to be ſown about the 


 beginnivg of the rains, either in beds (to be after— 


wards tranſplanted) or at abut thirty or forty feet 
diſtance, in the ground deſigned for it. It is ſaid that | 
in ſeyen years the trees will give flowers and fruit; in 
ten, they will yield about half of their common pro- 
duce; and that in twenty years they come to their full 
rowth ; after which, if my information be good, 
they will laſt near one hundred years. This account, 


I acknowledge, muſt neceffarily be very vague and OS 


uncertain, as I never have met with a tingle perſon... 
who appeared to have had either opportunity or inclis * 

nation to obſerve its progreſs. Such, however, is 
what the country.pcople ſay of it. . R 
I am told that a good tree will eaſily give four 


puckha maunds (about three hundred weigh avoir- 


dupois) of dried flowers, which will ſell here for about 
two rupees; aud gf feeds it will afford about two 
maunds; and this, of oil, will yield 26 ſeers puckha 
weight (near 60 Ib.) which, ina year like this, when 
oil is cheap, will ſell at this place for two rupees more. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that cvety tree will not 
give ſo much, neither are the flowers aud oil fo clear 
in any part of the hills as at Chitra; but, allowing 
only a halt of this or leſs, to be the product of each 
tree (though it might be rendered ſtill much greater 
by the very leaſt care and induſtry in the cultivation 
of it), within the ſpace of 20 years a ſubliſtence might 
be raiſed to the inhabitants, and a conliderable revenue 
to the proprietors of the lands throughout an immenſe 


tract of country; the greateſt part of which in its 


preſent ſtate, is little better than a barren waſte, and 
cannot pay one ſingle anna to the Zemindar or the 
government. That ſuch an advantage might be de- 
rived from it may be proved by the moſt moderate 
calculation: for ſuppoſing the trees to be ſown at 40 
feet diſtance from each other on each begah (about 
the third of an acre) might ſtand eight trees; and 

3 N 2 ſuppoſing 


MAT . TL i. 
Mahwah ſuppoſing the product of each tree to be only half a and this was done both to ſtrike terror inte others, Maiden, 
3 rupee, there would be four rupees of annual value on and to produce new informations againſt him. The Maiden- 
Maiden, a begah of ground; half of which going to the pro- bailiff then ſummoned four frecholders of each town 


the moit deſtructive of all calamities, famine. 


Pleione. 


prietor, it would thus give a far better rent than the 
generality of the beſt grounds in theſe parts; and the 


labourer would have a produce, without any other 


trouble than that of ſowing the ſeed, and fencing the 
ground whilſt the trees were young ; and that of an- 
nually gathering the flowers and preparing the oil 
when they arrive at their proper ſize; and they would 
probably __ to give a produce Within leſs than 10 
years atter the ſowing. | Ca 
As this tree will yield nearly its uſual quantity 
of flowers and fruit in ſeaſons when, for want of rain, 
every other crop fails ; if thus cultivated, it would af- 
ford the inhabitants a ſure and certain reſource, under 
the moſt dreadful, and what has hitherto been to 725 
t is 
well known, that the rice and other ſorts of grain, 
which ſorm the chief part of their ſuſtenance, require 
a conſiderable degree of moiſture to bring them to 


perfection; an unuſually dry ſeaſon deſtroys the har- 


veſt in thoſe articles, and reduces the Ryots in gene- 


ral to the utmoſt miſery ; a predicament into Which 
they could hardly fall, even in the ſevereſt dearth of 
grain, whilſt they had plenty of the flowers and fruit 


of the mahwah to depend upon.“ | z 
MAIA, (fab. hiſt.), the daughter of Atlas and 
She was the mother of Mercury by Jupi- 
ter. She was one of the Pleiades, the moſt luminous 
of the ſeven liſters; (ſee PLrEtavts.) Alſo a ſurname 
of Cybcle. : | | 
MAIDEN, an inſtrument for beheading crimi- 
nals. 47 | | | 
Of the uſe and form of this inſtrument Mr Pennane 
gives the following account. * It ſeems to have been 
confined io the limits of the foreſt of Hardwick, or 
the 18 towns and hamlets within its precincts. The 
timewhen this cuſtom took place is unknown ; whe- 
ther Earl Warren, lord of this foreſt, might have 
eſtabliſhed it among the ſanguinary laws then in uſe 
againſt the invaders of the hunting rights, or whether 
it might not take place after the woollen manufactures 
at Halifax began to gain ſtrength, is uncertain. The 
laſt is very probable ; for the wild country around the 
town was inhabited by a lawleſs ſet, whoſe depre- 
dations on the cloth tenters might ſoon ſtifle he efforts 


of infant induſtry. For the protection of trade, and for 


the greater terror of offenders by 22 execution, 
this cuſtom ſeems to have been eſtabliſned, ſo as at laſt 
to receive the force of law, which was, That if a 
felon be taken within the liberty of the foreſt of Hard- 
wick, with goods ſtolen out, or within the ſaid pre- 
cincts, either hand-habend, back-berand, or confeſ-. 
ſioned, to the value of thirteen-pence halfpenny, he 
ſhall, after three market- days or meeting-days within 
the town of Halifax, next after ſuch his apprehenſion, 


and being condemned, be taken to the gibbet, and 


there have his head cut from its body.” 
«« The offender had always a fair trial; for as ſoon as 


he was taken, he was brought to the lord's bailiff at 
_ Halifax :: he was then expoſed on the three markets 


(which here were held thrice in a week), placed in a 
Hocks, with the goods ſtolen on his back, or, if the 
theft, was of the caitle kind, they were placed by him; 


and 27 in diameter 


within the foreſt to form a jury. The felon and pro- 
ſecutors were brought face to face; the goods, the 


cow or horſe, or whatſoever was ſtolen, produced. 


If he was found guilty, he was remanded to 17 — | 


had a week's time allowed for preparation, and then 
p 


was conveyed to this ſpot, where his head was ſtruck 


off by this machine. I ſhonld have premiſed that 
if the criminal, either after apprehenſion, or in the 
way to execution, could eſcape out of the limits ofthe 
foreſt (par tbeing cloſe to the town), the bailiff had no 
farther power over him; but if he ſhould be caught 
within the precinQs at any time after, he was imme- 
diately executed on his former ſentence. 5 
„This privilege was very freely uſed duringthe reign 
of Elizabeth: the records before that time were loſt. 
Twenty-five ſuffered in her reign, and at leaſt twelve 
from 1623 ro 1650; after which 
lege was no more exer te. | 

«« This machine of death is nowdeſtroyed; but I ſaw 


one of the ſame kind in a room under the.parliament 


houſe at Edinburgh, where it was introduced by the 


through Haliſax, and at length ſuffered by it himſelf. 
It is in form of a painter's eaſel, and about ten feet 
high: at four feet from the bottom is a croſs bar, on 
which the felon lays his head ,which is kept down by 
another placed above. Ia the inner edges of the 
frame are grooves; in theſe is placed a ſharp ax, with 
a vaſt weight of lead, ſupported at the very ſummit 
with a peg; to that peg is faſtened a chord, which the 
executioner cutting, the ax falls, and does the affair 
effectually, without ſuffering the unhappy criminal io 
undergo a repetuionof ſtrokes, as has beeen the caſe 
in the common method. I muſt add, that if the 


ſufferer is condemned ſor ſtealing a horſe or a cow, 
. the ſtring is tied to the beaſt, which on being whip- 


tioner,” | N 

Maiden is alſo the name of a machine firſt uſed in 
Yorkſhire, and ſince introduced into other places, for 
waſhing of linen; conſiſting of a tub 19 inches high, 
the top, in which the linen is 
put, with hot water afid foap, to which is adapted a 


ped, pulls out the peg, and becomes the execu- 


cover, fitting it very cloſely, and faſtened to the tub 


by two wedges; through a hole in the middle of the 
cover paſles an upright piece of wood, kept at a pro- 


per height by a peg above, and furniſhed with two 


handles, by which it is turned backward and forward: 
to the lower end of this upright piece is faſtened a 
round piece of wood, in which are fixed ſeveral pieces, 
like cogs of a wheel, The operation of this machine. 
is to make the linen paſs and repaſs quick through. 
the water „ ä 

Matven- Rents, in old writers, a noble paid by the 
tenants of ſome manors on their marriage. 
was ſaid to be given to the lord for his omitting the 
cuſtom of marcheta, whereby he was to have the firſt 
night's lodging with his tenant's wife; but it ſeems. 


more probably to have been a. fine for a licence to- 


marry a daughter. | ; | 
MAIDENHEAD, a town of Berks, 26 miles. 


from London, with a ſtone bridge over the Thames. 


is 


e 


I believe the privi- 


This. 


regent Morton, who took a model of it as he paſſed 


6. 0 „ 
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Maiden- It is governed by a high · ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, pulous town in France, with the tiile of a duchy ; Maignan 
head and 10 aldermen, out of which laſt two bridgemaſters ſeated on a river of the {ame name, in W. Long. o. 1 
are choſen every year. Here is a goal both for debtors 35. N. Lat. 48. 18. Maii induc- 


Maienue. and felons. The town ſtands partly in the pariſh of MAIGNAN (Emanuel), a religious minim, and. tio. 
"BY Bray and partly in that of Cookham ; and here is 


SAY 


a chapel peculiar to the corporation, the miniſter 
whereof is choſen by the inhabitants, and not obli- 
ged to attend the biſhop's viſitation. Here are ſe- 
veral alms-houſes and charities. 
ſo conſiderable, did not begin to flouriſh till, by 
the building of its bridge, travellers were brought 
this way, who before uſed a ferry at that called Bab - 
hams End, two miles north of it. The barge pier- 
bridge is maintained by the corporation, for which 
they are allowed the tolls both over and under it. The 
bridge-pier divides Berks from Bucks. There is a 
great trade here in malt, meal, and timber, which 
they carry in their barges to London. As this is the 
great thoroughfare from thence to Bath, Briſtol, and 
other ſouth-weſt parts of England, the adjacent wood 
or thicket has been noted for many robberies. 
market here is on Wedneſdays ; there are three fairs; 
aud here are frequent horſe-races. 1 
MAIDSTONE, a town of Kent, in England, 36, 
miles from London, ſeated on the river Medway, a 
branch of which runs through it. It is a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament. Its chief trade, 


beſides linen · thread which it makes to great perfection, 


is in hops; of which there are great plenty of plantati- 
ons about the town, as well as orchards of cherries, The 
tide flows quite up to the town, and brings up barges, 
&c. of 50 or 60 tons. It has a fine ſtone bridge. One 


of the public goals for the county is kept in this town; 


and the cuſtody of weights and meaſures, renewed by 


the ſtandard of King Henry VII. was committed to 


it by parliament, as being in the centre of Kent: for 
which reaſon the knights of the ſhire are always elect- 
ed, and the conrts of juſtice always held here, and 
generally the aſſizes. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is 


conſtant parſon of this pariſh, which is his peculiar, 


and ſerved by his curate. Here are four charity 
ſchools, in which are above 100 boys and girls, who 
are viſited once a week and catechiſed by the mini- 
ſter. This is ſuch a plentiful county, and the lands 
| hereabouts are ſo rich, that London is ſupplied with 
more commodities from hence than from any market- 
town in England; particularly with the large bul- 


locks that come from the Weald of Kent, which be- 
_  gins but ſix miles off; with timber, wheat, and great 


quantities of hops, apples, and cherrics ; with a fort 
of paving-ſtone, eight or ten inches ſquare, that is 
_ exceeding durable; and with the fine white ſand for 
 glaſs-houſes and ſtationers. Thereare ſo many gentle- 

mens ſeats within 10 miles, that it is rare to find a 
town of ſo much trade and buſineſs ſo full of gentry 
and good company. The market here, which is the 
beſt in the county, is on Thurſday ; it has another on 
the ſecond Tueſday of every month, granted them 
by George II. in 1751; and fairs on February 13th, 
May Tath, June 20th (called Garlic fair), and Oc- 
tober 17th. Here was a college or hoſpital, erect- 
ed by Archbiſhop Boniface; and a chantry, by 
Archbiſhop Thomas Arundel, which is now the free 
&hool. 8 | 

MAJENNE, a conſiderable, handſome, and po- 


This town, now 


The 


one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, was born 


of an ancient and noble family at Thoulouſe in 1601. 


Like the famous Paſcal, he became a complete ma- 
thematician without the aſſiſtance of a Teacher; and 
filled the profeſſor's chair at Rome in 1636, where, 
at the expence of Cardinal Spada, he publiſhed his 
book De Perſpectiva Horaria. He returned to Thon- 
louſe in 1650, and was created provincial: the king, 
who in 1660 entertained himſclf with the machines 
and curiokties in his cell, made him offers by Cardi- 


nal Mazarine, to draw him to Paris; but he humbly 


deſired to ſpend the remainder of his days in a cloyſter. 
He publiſhed a courſe of philoſophy, 4 vols 8vo, 
at Thoulouſe ; to the ſecond edition of which he ad- 
ded two treatiſes, one againſt the vortices of Deſ- 
cartes, and ti.c other on the ſpeaking trumpet invent- 
ed by Sir Samuel Morland. He is ſaid to have ſtu- 
died even in his fleep, his very dreams being employ - 
ed in theorems, the demonſtrations of which would 
awaken him with joy. He died in 1676. | 
MAJESTY, a title given to kings, which frequent - 
ly ſerves as a term of diſtinction. The word ſeems 
compoſed of the two Latin words, major © greater,” 
and ſtatus „ ſtate.” The emperor is called Sacred 
Majefly, Imperial Majeſty,and Ceſarean Majeſly : The 
king of Hungary is ſtyled His Apoſtolic Majeſty. The 
king of Spain is termed His moſt Catholic Majeſly ; and 
the king of Portugal, His moſt Faithful Majeſty. The 
king of France uſed to be called His moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty; and when he treated with the emperor, the word 
Sacred was added: Lately plain Ming of the French. 
With reſpect to other kings, the name of the king- 
dom is added; as His Britannic Majeſty, His Poliſh 
Majeſty, &c. Formerly princes were more ſparing in 


giving titles, and more modeſt in claiming them: be- 


fore the reign of Charles V. the king of Spain had 
only the title of Highneſs ; and before that of Hen. 
VIII. the kings of England were only addreſſed un- 
der the titles of Grace and Highneſs TT | 

Under the Roman republic, thetitle Majeſty (maje/- 
tas ) belonged to the whole body of the people, and to 
the principal magiitrates; ſo that to diminiſh or wound 
the majeſty of the commonwealth, was to be want- 
ing in reſpect to the ſtate or to its miniſters. But 
the power afterwards paſſing into the hands of a ſingle 
perſon, the appellation of Majeſty was transferred to 
the emperor and the imperial family. Pliny compli- 
ments Trajan on his being contented with the titleof 
Greatueſs ; and ſpeaks very invidiouſly of thoſe who 
affected that of Majeſty. And yet this laſt ſeems to 
be the moſt modeſt and juſt title that can be attri- 
buted to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no more than. 
the royalty or ſovereign power. 

Mall ix pucr ro, an ancient cuſtom for the prieſt 
and people of country -villages to go in proceſſion to- 
ſome adjoining wood on a May day morning; and 
return in a kind of triumph, with a May-pole,, 
boughs, flowers, garlands, and other tokens of the 
ſpring. This May-game, or rejoicing at the coming. 
of the ſpring, was for a long time ebſerved, and ſtill: 
is in ſome parts of England; but there was thought 

| | to. 


T 
Maillet. 


_ aſtoniſh even the learned. 
and eſleemed by the emperor Kam-hi, who died in 


» 


MAI 
to be ſo much heathen vanity in it, that it was con- 
demned and prohibited within the dioceſe of Lincoln 
by the good old biſhop Groſthead, _ | 
. MAIL (maille), a term primarily applied tothe 
meſhes or holes in net-work. 


Coat of Mart. See Cor. It is called alſo a ba- 


bergeon, Anciently they alſo wore ſhirts of mail un- 

der the waiſtcoat, to ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords 

and poniards, We alſo read of gloves of mail. 
Mair, or Mall, alſo ſignifies a round ring of iron; 


whence the play of pall-mall, from pa//a “ia ball,” 


and maille the round ring through which it is to 
paſs.“ 4 FEE 

Mair, or Maille, in old writers, a ſmall kind 
of money. Silver half-pence were likewiſe termed 


mailles, 9 Hen. V. By indenture in the mint, a 


pound weight of old ſterling filver was to be coiued 
in 360 ſterlings or pennies, or 720 mails or half- 
pennies, or 1440 farthings. Hence the word mail 
was derived, which is now vulgarly uſed in Scotland 
to ſignify an annual rent. | | . 

Marr, or Mail, on ſhip- board, a ſquare machine 
compoled of a number of rings interwoven net - wiſe, 
and uſed for rubbing oft the looſe hemp which remains 
on lines or white cordage after it is made. | 


MarL-Coaches, See Coach. | 
Action of MaiLs and Duties, in Scots law. See Law, 
p. 699, { 7. and p. 712, \ 20. | 
Mair (Black). See Briack-Mail. 


_ MAILLA (Joſeph-Anne- Marie de Moyriac de), a 


learned Jeſuit, was born in the caſtle of Maillac in 
the Bugey, and appointed a miſſionary to China, 
whither he went in 1703. At the age of 28 he had 


acquired ſo great ſkill in the characters, arts, ſciences, 
mythology, and ancient books of the Chineſe, as to 
He was greatly beloved 


1722. He, together with other miſſionaries, was 


cmploy ed by that prince to draw a chart of China 


and Chineſe Tartary, which was engraved in France 
in the year 1732. He drew likewiſe particular charts 
of ſome of the provinces of this vaſt empire; with 
which the emperor was ſo pleaſed, that he ſettled the 
author at his court. 'The great annals of China were 


alſo tranſlated into French by Father Mailla, and his 
_ manuſcript was tranſmitted to France in 1737. This 


work was publiſhed in 12 volumes quarto, under the 
inſpection of M. Groſier, and is the firſt complete 
hiſtory of that extenſive empire. The ſtyle, which 
was full of hyperbole and bombaſt, has been reviſed 


by the editor, and the ſpeeches which extended to 
10 great a length, and had too much ſameneſs in 


them, have beenomitted. Father Mailla, after havin 
reſided 45 years in China, died at Pekin on the 28th 
of June 1748, in the 79th year of his age. Kicu- 
Lung the reigning emperor paid the expences of his 
funcral, He was a man of a lively and gentle cha- 
rater, capable of the molt perſevering labour and the 
molt unremi'ting activity. 

MAILLET (Benoit de), deſcended from a noble 
ſamily in Lorrain, was born in 1659, and appointed, 
at the age of 33, conſul general for Egypt. He ful- 
fled this office for 16 years with great ability, ſup- 
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ported the kin 


beſtowed upon him the conſulſhip of Leghorn, whic 

is the firſt and moſt conſiderable conſulſhip in his 
gift. Being at laſt appointed in 1715 to viſit the. 
ca-ports in the Levant and on the coaſt of Barbary, 
he was ſo. ſucceſsful in the execution of his commil- 
ſion, that he obtained permiſſion to. retire with a con- 
ſidergble penſion, He ſettled at Marſcilles; where he 


died in 1738, in the 5gth year of his age, He was a 


man of a lively imagination, and gentle manners; in 
ſociety he was very amiable, aud he poſſeſſed the 
ſtricteſt probity. He was fond of 99 and very 
anxious about the reputation of genius. During the 
whole of his life he paid particular attention to the 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory; and his principal object was 
to become acquainted with the origin of our globe. 
On this important ſubject he left ſome curious ob- 
ſervations, which have been publifhed in octavo under 
the title of Telliamed, which is the name de Maillet 
written backwards. The editor Abbé Maſcrier has 


| gl vento this work the form of a dialogue. An Indian phi- 


ofopher is introduced as explaining to a French miſ- 


ſionary his opinion concerning the nature of the globe, 
Marr is likewiſe uſcd for the leather bag wherein 


letters are carried by the poſt. 


and the origin of mankind: and, which is very in- 
credible, he ſuppoſes it to have come out of the wa- 


birthplace of the human race. His great ohject is 
to prove, that all ſtrata of which this globe is 
compoſed, even to the tops of the higheſt mountains, 
have come from the boſom of the waters; that they 
are the work of the ſea, which continually retires to 
allow them gradually to appear. Telliamed dedicated 
his book to the illuſtrious Cyrano de Bergerac author 
of the imaginary Travels to the ſun and moan,” 
In the humorous epiſtle which is addreſſed to him, 
the Indian philoſopher informs us that theſe dialogues 
are nothing but a collection of dreams and fancies. 
He cannot/ be accuſed of having broken his word ; 
but he may well be reproached with not having writ- 
ten them in the ſame ſtyle with this letter to Cy- 
rano, and with not having diſplayed equal livelineſs 
and humour, A ſubject the moſt extravagant is 
handled in the graveſt manner, and his ridiculous opi- 
nion is delivered with all the ſerious air of a philoſo- 


pher. Of the ſix dialogues which compoſe the work, 


the four firſt contain many curious obſervations truly 
philoſophical and important: in the other two we find 
nothing but conjectures, fancies, and fables, ſometimes 
amuſing, but always abſurd. To Maillet we are in- 
debted alſo for © A deſcription of Egypt, collected 

ſrom his memoirs by the editor of Telliamed, 1 743, 
4to, or in 2 vols 12mo, | | 
MAIM, MA1BEM, or Mayhem, in law, a wound by 
which a perſon loſes the uſe of a member that might 
have been |a defence tohim ; as whena bone is broken, 
a foot, hand, or other member cut off, or an eye put 
out; though the cutting off an car or noſe, or breaking 
the hinder-tecth, was formerly held to be no maim. 
A maim by caſtration was anciently puniſhed with 
death, and other maims with loſs of member for mem- 
ber ;#þut aſterwards they were only paniſhed by fine 
and impriſonment, It is now enacted by the ſtatute 
21 & 23 Car. 11. that if any perſon, from Ne 
afore · 


's authority againſt the janizaries, and Maillet, 
greatly extended the trade of France into that part of Main, 
Africa. As a recompence fon his ſervices, the king 
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WMaim- aforethought, ſhall diſable any limb or member of 
| bourg any of the king's ſubjects with an intent to disfigure 
| him, the offender, with his aiders and abettors, thall 
— be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy ; though 
no ſuch attainder ſhall corrupt the blood, or occaſion 
forfeitnre of lands, &c. _ | | 

', MAIMBOURG (Louis), born at Nanci in 1610, 
became a Jeſuit in 1626; and acquired reputation as 
a teacher, but yet more by the many hiſtories which 

he publiſhed. The Janfeniſts criticiſed his hiſtor 
-of Arianiſm, and t of the Iconoclaſtes; and his 
hiſtory of Calviniſm, publiſhed in 1681, ſtirred up a 


violent paper-war againſt him, theoperations where- 
of he left entirely to his enemies, without giving him- 


elf any trouble offenſively or defenſively. was 
degraded by the general of the Jeſuits, on account of 
his having declared too boldly in Favour of the Gal- 
Foen church againſt the Ultramountains. He reti- 
red into the abbey of St Victor, where he died in 
1686. | hs 
_ He ought not to be be confounded with Theodore 
Maiubourg his couſin ; who embraced Calviniſm, af- 
terwards returned to the Romiſh church, returned 
back to the reformed religion, embraced Socmianiſm, 
and died at London about the year 1693, after ha- 
ving publiſhed ſome works. EE Ss f 
MAIMONIDES (Moſes), or Moss TRESSON or 
Maron, a celebrated rabbi, called by the Jews the 
eaple of the doctors, was born of an illuſtrious family at 
Cordova in Spain, in 1131. He is commonly named 
Mofes Egyptius, becauſe he ſettled in Egypt, where 
he ſpent his whole life in quality of phytician to the 
ſultan. Here he opened a ſchool, which was ſoon 
filled with pupils from all parts; from Alexaudria 
and Damaſcus eſpecially, whoſe proficiency underhim 
ſpread his fame all over the world. He was no leſs 
eminent in philoſophy, mathematics, and divinity, 
than in medicine. Caſaubon affirms it may be truly 
ſaid of him, as Pliny of old ſaid of Diodorus Siculus, 
that “he was the firſt of his tribe who ceaſed to be 
a trifler.“ It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
works of Maimonides ; ſome were written originally 
in Arabic, but are now extant only in Hebrew tranſ- 
lations, „ Thoſe (ſays Collier), who deſire to learn 
the doctrine and the canon law contained in the Tal- 
mud, may read Maimonides's compendium of it in 
good Hebrew, in his book intitled Jad; wherein they 
Will find great part of the fables and impertinencies 
in the Talmud entirely diſcarded, But the More Ne- 
vochim is the moſt valued of all his works; deſigned 
to explain the obſcure words, phraſes, metaphors, 
Ke. in ſcripture, which, when literally interpreted, 
have either no meaning or appear abſurd. 


MAIN, an epithet uſually applied by ſailors to 


whatever is principal, as oppoſed to whatever is infe- 
rior or ſecondary. Thus the main land is uſedin con- 
Tradiſtinction to an iſland or peninſula ; and the main- 


maſt, the main-wale, the main-keel, and the main- 


hatchway, are in like manner diſtinguiſhed from the 


fore and mizen maſts, the channel-wales,the falſe kesl, 


and the fore and after hatchways, &c. 


French manizr, i. e. manu trattare), ina legal ſenſe de- 


1 


MAI 

is to be taken with the thing ſtolen about him : And Mainpriſe. 
again yo 194.) it was preſented, that athief was de- ___ 
livered to the ſheriff or viſcount, together with the Maintenon 
mainonr : And again (fol. 186.), if a man be indict. Vl 
ed, that he feloniouſly ſtole ine goods of another, 

where, in truth, they are his own goods, and the 

oods he brought into the court as the mainour ; and 
if it be demanded of him, what he ſaith to the goods, 
and he diſclaim them; though he be acquitted of the 
felony, he ſhall loſe the goods: Andagain (fol. 1 49.), 
if the defendant were taken with the manour, and the 
manour be carried to the court, they, in ancient times, 
would arraign him upon the manour, without any ap- 
peal or indictment. Cowel. See Black. Comment. 
It. Vol. IV. 303. | 
MAINPRIZE. See Falſe Imprrisonment. 

The writof mainprize, manucaptic, is a writ direct- 
ed to the ſheriff (either generally, when any man is 
impriſoned for a bailable offence, and bail hath been 
retuſed ; or ſpecially, when the offence or cauſe of 
commitment is not properly bailable by law), com- 
manding him to take ſurcties for the priſoner's ap- 
pearance, uſually called mainpernors, and to ſet him 
at large. Mainpernors difter trom bail, in that a man's 
bail may impriſon, or ſurrender him up before the ſti- 
pulated day of appearance; mainpernorscandoneither, 
but are barely ſureties for his appearance at the day : 
bail are only ſureties that the parties be anſwerable 
for the ſpecial matter for which they ſtipalate, main- 
pernors arc bound to produce him to anſwer all char- 
ges whatever. See HABE 4s Corpus. 

MAINTENANCE, in law, bears a near relation 
to BARRETRY ; being an officious intermeddling in a 
ſuit that no way belongs to one, by maintaining or aſ- 
fitting either party with money or otherwiſe, to pro- 
ſecute or defend it: a practice that was greatly encou- 
raged by the firſt introduction of uſes, This is an of- 
fence againſt public juſtice, as it keeps alive ſtrength 
and contention, and prevents the remedial proceſs of 
the law into an engine of oppreſſion. And therefore, 
by the Roman law, it was a ſpecies of the crimen falſi, 
to enter into the confederacy, or do any act to ſup- 
port another's law-ſuir, by money, witneſſes, or patro- 
nage. A man may, however, waintain the ſuit of his 
near kiaiman, ſervant, or poor neighbour, out of cha- 
rity and compathon, with impunity. Otherwiſe the 
puniſhment by common law is fine and impriſonment; 
and by the ſtatute 32 Hen. VII. c.g. a forfeiture of 
10 l. e EE 

MAIN TENON (Madame de), a French lady of 

extraordinary fortune, deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily, and whoſe proper name was Frances Daubigne, 
was born in 1635. Her parents by misfortunes being 
ill able to ſupport her, the fell to the care of her mo- 
ther's relations; to eſcape which ſtate of dependance, 
ſhe was induced to marry that famous old buffoon the 
Abbe Scarron, who ſubliſted himſelf only on a penſicn 
allowed him by the court for his wit and parts. She 
lived with him many years, which Voltaire makes no: 
ſeruple to call the happieſt years of her life; but when 
he died in 1660, ſhe found herſelf as indigent as ſhe 


vouredto get her huſband's penſion continued to her, 


MAINOUR, Mangus, or Meinour (from ze. you before her marriage. Her friends indeed endea- 


notes the thing that a thief taketh away or ſtealeth ; 
As to be taken with the mainour (/. Cor. fol. 179.), 
| En 


and preſented ſo many petitions to the king about it, 
all beginning with «© The widow Scarron moſt humbly, 
| prays 


MAI 


Major. prays your majeſty's, &c.“ that he was quite weary 
— — of them; and has been heard to exclaim, „ Muſt I 


always be peſtered with the widow Scarron !?“ At laſt, 
however, through the recommendation of Madame de 
Monteſpan, he ſettled a much larger penſion on her, 
with a genteel apology for making her wait ſo long; 
and afterwards made choice of her to take care of the 
education of the young duke of Maine, his fon by Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan. The letters ſhe wrote on this oc- 


caſion charmed the king, and were the origin of her 


advancement; her perſonal merit eſtected all the reſt. 
He bought her the lands of Maintenon, the only eſtate 
ſhe ever had ; and finding her pleaſed with the acqui- 


was of great ſervice to her in her good fortune, by re- 
lcaſing her from the ridicule attending that of Scar. 
ron. Her elevation was to her only a retreat; the 
king came to her apartment every day after dinner, 
before and after ſupper, and-continued there till mid- 
night: here he did buſineſs with his miniſters, while 
Madam de Maintenon, employed in reading or needle- 
work, never ſhowed any deſire to talk of ſtate-affairs, 
and carefully avoided all appearance of cabal or in- 
trigue ; ſhe did not even make uſe of her power to 


dignify her own relations. About the latter end of 


the year 1685, Louis XIV. married her, he being 
then in his 48th and ſhe in her 5oth year; and that 
piety with which ſhe inſpired the ng to make her a 
wife inſtead of a miſtreſs, became by degrees a ſettled 
diſpoſition of mind. She prevailed on Louis to found 
a religious community at St Cyr, for the education of 
300 young ladies of quality; and here ſhe frequently 
retired from that melancholy of which ſhe complaius 
ſo pathetically in one of her letters, and which few 
ladies will ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould be liable to in ſuch an 
clevated ſituation. But as M. Voltaire ſays, if any 
thing could ſhow the vauity of ambition, it would 
certainly be this letter. Madam de Maintenon could 
have no other uneaſineſs than the uniformity of her 
manner of living with a great king; and this made 
her once ſay to the count D*Aubigne her brother“ I 
can hold it no longer; I wiſh I was dead.” The an- 
{wer he made to her was, “ You have then a promiſe 
10 marry the Almighty !'* Louis, however, died be- 
ſore her in 1715; when ſhe retired wholly to St Cyr, 
and ſpent the reſt of her days in acts of devotion ; and 
what is moſt ſurpriſing is, that her huſband left no 
certain provition tor her, recommending her only to 
the duke of Orleans. She would accept no more than 
a pen ſion of 80,000 livres, which was punctually paid 
her till ſhe died in 1719. A collection of her letters 
has been publiſhed, and tranſlated into Engliſh ; from 
which familiar intercourſes her character will be bet- 
ter known than from deſcription. = 

MAJOR, in the art of war, the name of ſeveral 
officers of very different ranks and functions. 

NM for General, See GENERAL, 

Marek of a Regiment of Fact, the next officer to the 
lientenant-colonel, generally promoted from the eldeſt 
captain: he is to take care that the regiment be well 
exerciſed, io ſee it march in good order, and to rally 
It in caicof heing broke in action: he is the only of- 
ficey among the infantry that is allowed to be on horſe- 
8 in time of adtion, that he may the more readily 
execute the colonel's orders. 


Majo of Regiment e Horſe, as well as ſoot, ought 


* 


[ 42 J . 
to be a man of honour, integrity, underſtanding, ceu- Major. | 
rage, activity, experience, and addreſs: he ſhould be 


the 
ſition, called her _—_— Madam de Maintenon; which 


MAJ 


maſter of arithmetic, and keep a detail of the regi- 
ment in every particular: he ſhoyld be ſkilled in horſe- 


manſhip, and ever attentive to his buſineſs : one of his 


principal functions is, to keep au exact roſter of the 
officers for duty: he ſhould have a perfect knowledge 
in all the military evolutions, as he is obliged by his 


poſt to inſtruct others, &c. 


 Town-Mazor, the third officer in order in a garri- 


ſon, and next to the deputy-goyernor. He ſhould un- 


derſtand fortification, and has a particular charge of 
ds, rounds, patroles, and centinels. 

rigade- Mo, is a particular officer appointed 

for that purpoſe only in camp: he goes every day to 

head-quarters to receive orders from the adjutant-ge- 


neral: there they write exactly whatever is dictated 


to them: from thence they go and give the orders, at 
che place appointed for that purpoſe, to the different 
majors or adjutants of the regiments which compoſe 
that brigade, and regulate with them the number of 
officers and men which each are to furniſl. for the duty 
of the army; taking care to keep an exact roſter, that 
one may not give more than another; and that each 
march in their tour: in hort, the major of brigade is 


charged with the particular detail in his own brigade, 


in much the ſame way as the adjutant-general is char- 


\ with the general detail of the duty of the army. 


e ſends every morning to the adjutani-general an 
exact return, by battalion and company, of the men 
of kis brigade miſling at the retreat, or a report ex- 


preſſing that none are abſent; he alſo mentions the of- 


ficers abſent with or without leave. | | 
As all orders paſs through the hands of the majors 
of brigade, they have infinite occaſions of making 
known their talents and exactneſs. 
Marok of Artillery, is alſo the next officer to the 
lieutenant-colonel, His poſt is very laborious, as the 
whole detail of the corps particularly reſts with him ; 
and for this reaſon all. the non-commiſſioned officers 
are ſubordinate to him, as his title of eren major im- 
ports; in this quality they muſt render him an exact 
account of every thing which comes to their know- 
ledge, either regarding the duty or wants of tlie artil- 
lery and ſoldiers. He ſhould poſſeſs a perfect knows 
ledge of the power of artillery, together with all its 
ks. ee In the field he goes daily to receive or- 
ders from the brigade-major, and communicates them 
with the parole to his ſuperiors, and then diQates 
them to the adjutant. He ſhoald be a very good ma- 
thematician, and be well acquainted with every thing 
belonging to the train of artillery, &c. | 
Mao of Engineers, commonly in Britain called 


Sub. directors, ſhould be very well ſkilled in military 


architecture, fortification, gunnery, and mining. He 
ſhould know how to fortiſy in the field, to attack and 
defend all forts of poſts, and to conduct the works in 
a ſiege, &c. Sce ENGINEER. | 

Aid. Mlle, is on ſundry occaſions appointed to act 
as major, who has a pre-eminence above others of the 
ſame denomination. The horſe and foot- guards have 
their guidons, or ſecond and third majors. 

Serjeaut- Majo, is a non-commiſſioned officer, of 
great merit and capacity, ſubordinate to the adjutant 
as lit is to the majer. See SERJEANT. 

Daum - Major, is not only the firſt drummer in the 

| regiment 


\ . 
3 
- Major, regiment, but has the ſame authority over his drum- 
— mers as the corporal has over his ſquad. He inſtructs 
them in their different beats; is daily at orders with 
the ſerjeants, to know the number of drammers for du- 
ty. He marches at their head when they beat in a 
body. In the day of batile, or at exerciſe, he muſt 
be very attentive to the orders tbe him, that he -m 
regulate his beatsaccording to the moyements ordered. 
Fife- Mack, is he that plays the beſt on that in- 
ſtrument, and has the ſame authority over the fifers as 
the drum-major has over the drummers. He teaches 
them their duty, and appoints them for guards, &c. 
_ Mayor, in law, a perſon who is of age to manage 
his own affairs. By the civil law a man is not a major 
till the age of 25 years; in England, he is a major 
at 21, and in Normandy at 20. e Dh aol 
_ Majox, in logic, is underſtgod of the firſt propo- 
ſition of a regular ſyllogiſm. It is called major, becauſe 
It has a more extenſive ſenſe than the minor propoſi- 
tion, as containing the principal term. Sec Locic. 


cords which differ from each other by a ſemi-tone. 
 SeeConcokr, _ 5 | 
. Major-tone is the difference between the fifth and 
fourth ; and major ſemi-tone the difference between 
the major fourth and the third. The major tone ſur- 
paſſes the minor by a comma. 
Ma3o0s-Domo, an Italian term, frequently uſed to 
ſignify a ſteward or maſter of the honſhold, The 
title major domo was formerly given in the courts 
of princes to three different kinds of officers. 1. To 
him who took care of what related to the prince's 
table, or eating; otherwiſe called e/cater, præfectu. 
menſe,architriclinus,dapifer,and principes coguorum,— 
2. Major-domo was alſo applied to the ſtewards of the 
houſhold.—3. The title of major-domo was alſo given 
to the chief miniſter, or him to whom the prince de- 
puted the adminiſtration of his. affairs, foreign and 
domeſtic, relating to war as well as peace. Inſtances 
of major-domos in the two firſt ſenſes are frequent in 
the Engliſh, French and Norman affairs. 
MAJOR (Jobn), a ſcholaſtic divine and hiſtorian, 
was born at Haddington, in the province of Eaſt Lo 
thian in Scotland. It appears from ſome paſſages in 
his writings, that he reſided a while both at Oxford 
and Cambridge. He went to Paris in 1493, and ſtu- 
dicd in the collegeof St Barbe, under the famous John 
Boulac. Thence he removed to that of Montacute, 
Where he began to ſtudy divinity under the celebrated 
Standouk. In the year 1498, he was entered of the 
college of Navarre, In 1505, he was created doctor 
in divinity; returned to Scotland in 1519, and taught 
theology during ſeveral years in the univerſity of St 
Andrew's. But at length, being diſguſted with the 
quarrels of his countrymen, he went back to Paris,and 
reſumed his lectures in the college of Montacute, 


men of great eminence. About the year 1530, he re- 
turned once more to Scotland, and was choſen profeſ- 
ſor of theology at St Andrew's of which he after- 
wards became provoſt; and there died in 1547, aged 
78. His logical treatiſes form one immenſe folio bis 
commentary on Ariſtotle's phyſics makes another; and 
his theological works amount to ſeveral volumes of the 
ſame ſize. 1 maſſes of crude and uſeleſs diſqui - 
Vol. . f 8 
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' Major and Minor, in muſic, are applied to con- 


where he had ſeveral pupils, who afterwards became 


BA 1 
ſition were the admiration of his cotemporaries. A Mzajorea, 
work, leſs prized in his own- age, was to make him 
know to poſterity. His book De Geſtis Scotorum, 

was feſt publiſhed at Paris by Badius Aſcenſius, in 
the year 1521. He rejects in it ſome of the fictions 
of former hiſtorians; and would have had greater me- 
rit if he had rejected more. He intermingles the hi- 
ſtory of England with that of Scotland; and has in- 
curred the cenſure of ſome partial writers, for giving 
an authority to the authors of the former nation, which: 
he refuſes to thoſe of his own. Bede, Caxton, and 
Froiſſard, were exceedingly uſcful to him. What does 
the greateſt honour to this author is, the freedom 
with which he has cenſured the rapacity and indolence 
of eceleſiaſties, and the ſtrainof ridicule with which he 


treats the pope's ſupremacy. The ſtyle in which he 


wrote does not deſerve commendation. Biſhop Spot- | 
tiſwood calls it Sor bonnic andbarbarous. 

MAJORCA, an ifland of the Mediteranean, lying 
between Yvici on the weſt and Minorca on the eaſt. 
Theſe three iſlands were aneientiy called Baleares, ſup- 
poſed to be from the {kill of their inhabitants in ſling- 
ing, for which they were very remarkable. Originally 
they belonged to the Carthaginians; but during the 
wars of that people with the Romans, they ſeem to 
have regained their liberty. In 122 B. C. they were 
ſubdued by Metellus the Roman conſul, who treated 
the inhabitants with ſuch cruelty, that out of 30,000 
he ſcarce left 1000 alive. He then built two cities on 
Majorca; one called Palma, now Majorca, to the eaſt : 
the other to the weſt, named Follentia, now no longer 
in being. The iſland continued ſubject to the Ro- 
mans, and to the nations who over-ran the weſtern 
part of the empire; for many ages. At laſt it was ſub- 
dued by the Moors about the year 800. By them the 
iſland was put in a much better condition than it ever 
was before or ſince. The Moors being very induſtri- 
ous, and alſo populons, ſurrounded the whole coaſt 
with fortifications, that is, with a kind of towers and 
lines between them; cultivated every ſpot in the iſland 


that was not eicher rock or ſand; and had no fewer 


than 15 great towns, whereas now there are not above 
three. Neither was it at all difficult for the Mooriſh 


monarch to bring intothe field an army much ſuperior 
in number to the inhabitants that are now upon it, ta- 


king in all ranks, ſexes, and ages. Iu 1229, the iſland 
was ſubdued by the king of Arragon, who eſtabliſhed 
in it a new kingdom, feudatory to that of Arragon, 
which was again deſtroyed in 1341 by the ſame mo- 
narchs; and ever ſince, the iſland hath been ſabje& to 
Spain, and hath entirely loſt its importance. It is 
abour 6G miles long, and 45 broad. The air is clear 
and temperate, — 5 by its ſituation, the heat in ſum- 
mer is ſo qualified by the breezes, that it is by far the 
moſt pleaſant of all the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 
There are ſome mountaius; but the coun'ry is gene- 
rally flat, and of ſuch an excellent ſoil, that it produces 
great quantities of corn as good in its kind as any in 
Europe. Oil, wire, and ſalt, are very plentiful, as alfo 
black cattle and theep; but deer, rabbiis, and wild- 
fowl, abound ſo much, that they alone are ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtenceofthe inhabitants. There are no rivers, 
but a great many ſprings and wells, as well as feveral 
good harbours. The inhabitants are robuſt, active, 
and good ſcamen. | | 
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Majorea, | Majorca, abandfome, large rich, and ſtrong town, 
Mairan. in the iſland of the ſame name, with a biſhops's ſee. It 


contains about 6000 houſes, and 22 charches, belides 
the cathedral. The fquares, the cathedral, and the 
royal palace, are magnificent ſtructures. A captain» 
general reſides there, who commands the whole iſland; 
and there is a garriſon againſt the incurſion of the 
Moors. It was taken by the Eugliſh in 1706; but 
was retaken in 1715, ſince which time it has been in 
the hands of the Spaniards. It is ſeated on the fouth- 
welt part of the iſland, where there is a good harbour, 
70 miles north-eaſt of Ivica, 120 ſouth-caſt of Barce- 
lona, 140 caſt of Valencia, and 300 from Madrid. E. 
Long. 2. 56. N. Lat. 39. 36. SOOT „ 
MAIRAN (Jean-Jacques d' Ortous de), deſcended 
from a noble family at Beſiers, was born in that city 


in 1678, and died at Paris of a defluxion of the lungs 


tar y. 


into German and Italian. 2. Diſſertation ſur la caufe 
de la lumiere des Phiſphores, 1717, 12mo. 
- biſtorique & phyſique de] Aurore Borgale, firſt publiſh- 


an the 20th of February 1771, at the age of 93. He 
was one of the moſtilluſtrious members of the academy 


ol ſciences and of the French academy. Being early 


gonnected with the former ſociety, he, ia the year 
1741, ſucceeded Fontenelle in the office of ſeere -: 
This ſtation he filled with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed ſucceſs till the year 1744; and, like his pre- 


deceſlor, poſſeſſed the faculty of placing the molt ab- 


ſtract ſubjects in the cleareſt light; a talent which is 
very rare, but which appears conſpicuous in all his 
works. The chief of them are, 1. Diſſertation ſur, la 
Glace, the laſt edition of which was printed in 17. 
12mo. This excellent little tract has been tranſlated 


2. Traite 


ed in I2mo- 1733, and afterwards much enlarged and 
printed in to in 1754. The ſyſtem embraced by the au- 
thor is liable to be controverted; but the beok diſplays 
great taſte and erudition. 4. Lettre au Pere Pareniun. 
eentenant diverſes queſiions ſur la Chiue, 12mo. This is 


a very curious work, and is full of that philoſophical 


ſpirit which characteriſes the author's other publica- 


tions. 5. A great number of papers in the memoirs of 
the academy of ſciences (ſince 1719), of which he 
publiſhed ſome volumes. 6. Several Diſſertations on 


particular ſabje&s, which form only ſmall pamphlets. 


7. The Zloges of the Academicians of the Academy 


of Sciences, who died in 1741, 1742, 1743, in 12mo. 


1747. Without imitating Fontenelle, the author at- 


_ -- tained almoſt equal excellence by his talent of diſcri- 


Edinburgh and Upſal, 


minating characters, appreciating their worth, and gi- 
ving themftheir due ſhare of praiſe, without at the 
{ame time concealing their defects. ate? 
Mairan's reputation extended itſelf into foreign 
countries. He was a member of the imperial academy 
at Peterſburgh, of the royal academy. of London, of 
the inſtitution at Bologne, of tlie royal ſocieties of 
+ 43 The gentleneſs and ſweet- 

neſs of his manners made him be conſidered as a per- 
ſect model of the ſocial virtues. He poſſeſſed that 
amiable politeneſs, that agrecable gaiety, and that 
Heady firmneſs, which never fail to procure love and 
ellcem. But we muſt add, ſays M. Saverien, that 
every thing had a reference to himſelf; ſelf- love and 
a regard to his own reputation were the motives of all 
his actions. He was deeply affected with cenſure. or 
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his own ſphere), we are not now talking 
or Archimedes“, No, nor of Cujas nor Barthole!'” _ 
"replied the academician 56# 17-4 


: x : ; 


applauſe, and yet he had many friends. Unitin 
much gentleneſs of diſpoſition to an ingenious an 
agrccable expreſſion of countenance, he poſſeſſed the 
art of inſinuating himſelf. into ths good graces of 
others, ſo as to have the way to elevation and ſucceſs. 
He was honoured with protection and particular marks 
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of regard by the duke of Orleans the regent, who be- 


queathed to him his watch in his will. The prince 


of Conti loaded him with favours : and the chancel- 


lor Dagueſſeau, obſcrying in him great originality and 


ingenuity of thought, appointed him preſident of the 


Journal des Sgavans ;_ aſtation which he filled very 
much to the ſatisfaction of the public and of the learn- 


ed. The private and ſelfiſh views imputed to him by - 


M. Saverien never made him deficient in what was 
due to the ſtricteſt probity. An expreſſion of his is 
remembered, which could have proceeded only from 
ſentiment; „ An honeſt man (ſaid he) is one whoſe 


blood is refreſhed with the recital of a good ac- 
tion,” He was ready at repartee. One day he hap- 


Maiſtre.. 


7 


pened to be in company with a gentleman of the gown, 


and to differ with him in opinion upon ſome point 


which had no more connection with juriſprudence than 


with geometry. * Sir (ſaid the magiſtrate, who ſup- 


por that 2 learned man was a perfect idiot out of 
of Enclid 


_ MAIRE (Streights le), 2 paſſage to Cape Horn, 
ſituated between Terra del Fuego and Staten iſland ; 


which, being. diſcovered by le Maire, obtained his 


name. It is now, however, leſs made uſe of than for- 


merly, ſhips going round Staten Iſland as well as Terra 


del Fuego. > 


| MAISTRE (Louis-Iſazc le), better known by the 


naine of Sacy, was born at Paris in 1613. His ge- 
nius very early diſcovered itſelf. After an excellent 
courſe of ſtudy under the direction of the abbot of 
ſaint Cyran, he was raiſed to the prieſthood in 1648, 
and ſoon after was choſen, on account of his virtues, 


to be director of the religions of Port Royal des 


Champs. As this .monaſtery bore the reputation of 
Janſeniſm, their enemies were furniſhed with a pre- 
tence for perſecuting them. In 1661 the director 
was obliged to conceal himſelf; and in 1666 he was 
committed to the Baſtite. - During his confinement, 
he compoſed the book Figures de la Bille; in 


which, according to the Moliniſts, alluſions are made 
to the ſufferings endured by the Janſeniſts. If we 


may believe a Jeſuit writer, the gentlemen of Port 
Royal and thoſe who oppoſed their errors are repre- 
ſented in the 92d figure, the former by David, the 
latter by Saul. Rehoboam in the 116th figure, Jeze- 
bel in the 13oth, Ahafuerus in the 148th and 1 goth, and 
Darius in the 160, in the opinion of this author, re- 
preſent Louis XIV. The writer of theſe anecdotes, 
of which we do not anſwer for the authenticity, adds, 


that when Sacy wiſhed to reproach his perſecutors, he 


always did it by means of the holy fathers. If this 
is the key to thoſe enigmatical portraits and alluſions, 
which it is pretended are to be found in that book, 
certain we are it was not diſcovered by the ſpirit of 
charity. Beſides, it is not certain that Sacy was the 
author of that book.;. for it is much more ne 
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priſoner, | | | | 
To Sacy's confinement the public are indebted for a 
French tranſlation of the Bible. This work was finiſhed 
in 1668, the evening before the feaſt of All Saints; 
on which day he recovered his liberty, after an impri- 
ſonment of two years and a half. He was preſented 
to the king and the miniſter ; and all the favour he 
eſked from them was, that they would ſend ſeveral 


times @ year to examine the ſtate of the priſoners in 


the Baſtile. Le Maiſtre continued at Paris till 1675, 
When he retired io Port-Royal, which he was ebliged 
| . . He went to ſettle at Pompone, 
where he died January 4th 1684, at the age of 71. 
From him we have 1. La Traduction de la Bible, with 


_ explanations of the ſpiritual and literal meaning taken 


from the fathers, the greater part of which was done 
by da Foſſe, Huré, and Tourneux. This is the beſt 


French tranſlation which has yet appeared, and the 


' moſt eſteemed edition is that of Paris in 32 volumes 


8vo, 1682 and following years. The author tranſla- 


ted the New Teſtament three times, becauſe the 


firſt time the ſtyle of it appeared too much laboured 
and too refined, and the ſecond too ſimple. A coun- 
terfeit of the edition in 32 vols 8yo, was publiſhed at 
Bruſſels in 40 vols 12mo. The beſt editions of this ver- 
ſion have been publiſhed ar Bruſſels in 1700, in 3 vols 
4to; at Amſterdam, under the name of Paris, 1711, 


8 vols in amo; at Paris 1713, in 2 vols qto; and 
An 1715, with notes and a concordance, 4 vols folio, 


2. Une Traductios des Pſeaumes ſelon ! Hebreu & la Vul- 
gate, in amo. 3. UneVerſion des Homelies de St Chry- 


Joſtome ſur St Matthieu, in 3 vols 8 vo. 4. La Traduc- 


tion del Imitation de Jeſus Chriſt (ſous le nom de Beuil, 


pricar de Saint-Val), Paris 1663, Byo. 5. Celle de 
Phedre, 12mo. (ſous le nom de St Aubin). 6. Dt 
trois Comedies de Terence, in 12mo. Des Lettres de 
Bongars ( ſous le nom de Brianville). 8. Du Föbeme de 
St Proſper ſur les ingrates, in amo. ea verſe & en proſe. 


9. Les Enluminures de Almanach des Jeſuites, 1654, 


1 amo. reprinted in 1733. In 1653 there appeared 
a print repreſenting the overthrow of Janſeniſm ana- 
thematiſed by the two powers, and the confulijon of 
the diſciples of the biſhop of Ypres, who are going to 
ſeek refuge with the Calviniſts. The monks of Port- 
Royal were greatly provoked at this print, and Sacy 
thought that he would lower its reputation by means 
of his Enluminures, which Racine has ridiculed in 
one of his letters. It is indeed very ſtrange, that men 
of taſte and piety ſhould write ſatires to the injury of 
one another. 10. Heures de Port- Royal, in 12mo. 
11. Lettres de Pigte, Paris 1690, 2 vols 8 vo. 

MalTLAND (Sir Richard), a Scottith poet and 


eminent public character, who flouriſhed during the 


greateſt part of the r6th century. The ancient name 


_ of the family was Mautalant ; and the firit who diſ- 


tingniſhed the houſe was an old Sir Richard, famous 
for his yalour, who lived ſome time ſubſequent to the 
middle of the 13th century. He was then baron or 
laird of Thirlſtanc in Haddingtonſhire. In 1346 the 
family muſt have been eminent ; for in that year John 
Maitland of Thirlſtane married Agnes daughter of 


Patrick carl of March. On the 28th January, 1432, 


William Maitland of Thirlſtane obtained from Archi- 


bald duke of Touraine and carl of Douglas a grant of 


L 6 J 


that it was compoſed by Nicholas Fontaine his fellow 


WAI : 


the lands of Blyth and others William, the father of Maitl 
our pott, and who (while his father John Maitlandof ———. 


Thirlſtane was yet alive) firſt had the title of Le- 
thington, married Martha daughter of George Lord 
Seaton, and was killed at Flodden in 1513. 
Sir Richard was born in 1496; was educated at St 
Andrew's ; and went to France to ſtudy the laws. Upon 
his return, ſays Mackenzie, he became a favou- 
rite of James V. and in the books of ſederunt is mark - 
ed an extraordinary lord of ſeſſion in 1553. By a 
letter of James VI. it appears that Sir Ricbard had 
{ſerved his grandſir, goodſir, goodam, his mother, ad 


himſelf, faithfully in many public offices. He unhap- 


pily became blind before 1561, or his 65th year : but 
notwithſtanding, he was made ſenator of the college 


of Juſtice, by the title of Lord Lethingten, 12th Nov. 
1561; and on the 20th Dec. 1 562, one of the counſe] and 
lord-privy ſeal which laſt office he heldtill 1567, when 


he reſigned it in favour of John his ſecond ſon. Sir Ri- 
chard continued a lord of ſeſſion during all the trou- 
bleſome times of the regents in the minority of James 


VI. ull 1584, when he reſigned; and died 20th March 
1586. By Mary his wife, daughter of Thomas Cran- 
ſton of Corlly, he had ſeven children of whom three 


were ſons: 1. William, the famous ſecretary ; Sir 
John, afterward Lord Thirlſtane and chancellor; and, 
3. Thomas, who is phe prolocutor with Buchanan in 
his treatiſe De F#re Regni.—Sir Richard is never 
mentioned by wrifers but with reſpect as a man of 
great talents and virtue. Knox indeed blames him 


for taking a ſum of money, to ſuffer Cardinal Beaton to 


eſcape when impriſoned at Seaton. But Knox (Mr 
Pinkerton obſerves) was too vehement, and often bla- 
med without cauſe.—One poem of Sir Richard's was 
publiſhed in the Evergreen; but no more of his works 
appeared till they were inſerted in the Collection in 2 
yols publithed ſome years ago by MrPinkerion. Beſides 
poems, he wrote a MS, (formerly, as Dr Mackenzie 
ſhows, in che earl of Winton's library), the title of 
which was, The Chronicle and Hittoric of the Houſe 


and Surname of Seaton, unto the moneth of November, 


in the yier of God An Thuſand Five Hundereth Fifty 
Aught yiers. ColleQit, writ, and ſet furth, be Sir Ri- 


chard de Maitland of Leithingtoun, knicht, donghter- - 
ſone of the ſaid hous. Mackenzie gives an account of 


it. Mr Forbes, in the preface to his Deciſions, tells 


us there is ſtill a MS. of the deciſions from r5th De- 


cember 1550 till zoth July 1565 by our author, tolio, 
in the advoeates library. 7 | . 
MalrLAxp (John), Lord Thirlſtane, chancellor of 
S-otland, was the ſecond fon of Sir Richard. He 
was born in the year 1537, educated in Scotland, and 
was afterwards ſent to France to ſtudy the law. On his 
return to his native country, he commenced advocate; 
in which profeſſion his abilities became eminently 
conſpicuous. 
ſeal in his favour. This office he kept till 1570: 
when, for his loyalty to. the queen he loſt the ſeal, 
and it was given to George Buchanan. He was 
made a ſenator of the college of j uſtice, or lord of ſeſ- 
fion, in 1581 decretary of itatc in 1584; and lord 
high chancellor in r586. The chancellor's power and 
influence created him many enemies among the Scot- 


tiſh nobility, who made ſeveral attempts to deſt roy him, 


but without ſucceſs. In 1589, he attended the king 


n 
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In 1567, his father reſigned the privy- 


Maitland, on his voyage to Norway, where his bride, the prin - Eulllis nova auctior et emendatior, tomi primi pars po: Maittaire. 
Maittaire, ceſs of Deamark, wah en by contrary wind. terieri (A). In 1741 the work was cloſed at London, Tk 


* 


The marriage was immediately conſummated; andthey 


| returned with the queen to Copenhagen, where they 
ſpent the enſning winter. During their reſidence in 


Denmark, the chancellor became intimately acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated Tycho-Brahe. In 1590 he was 
ertated Lord Maitland of 'Thirlſtane.—Towards the 
endot the year 1592, the chancellor incurred the 
queen's diſpleaſure for refuſing to reliaquiſh his lord- 
ſhip of Muſſclburgh, which ſhe claimed as being a 
part of Dunfermline. He abſented himſelf for ſome 
time from court, but was at length reſtored to favour, 
and died of a lingering illneſs in the year 1595, much 
regretted by the king. He bears a high character 
both for talents and integrity among all hiſtorians. 
Melville, who writes the Memoirs, Mr Pinkerton 
_ obſerves, was his perſonal enemy, ſo muſt not receive 
much credit in his cenſures of him. 
| Scottiſh poetry ia the Maitland Collettion, he wrote 
ſeveral Latin epigrams, &c. to be found in the Deli- 
ci Poetarum Sc forum, vol. ii. The chancellor's 
only ſon, John Lord Thirlſtane, was firſt made viſ- 
count and then earl of Lauderdale, by James VI. 1624. 
The carl's fon was John, the only duke of Lauder- 
dale, and born 1616 at Lethington. __ "OR 
MAITTAIRE (Michael), an eminently learned 


writer, was born in 1668. Dr South, canon of Chriſt» Aretæus, to accompany the ſplendid folio edition of N 


Church, made him a ſtudent of that houſe, Where he 
took the degree of M. A. March 23. 1696. From 
1695 till 1699 he was ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter 
ichool; which was afterwards indebted to him for Cræ- 
c Lingue Dialecti, in uſum Schole Weſtmonaſterienſis, 
1706, S vo; and for The Engliſh Grammar, applied 
to, and exemplified in, the Engliſh tongue, 1712, 
8vo. In 1711, he publiſhed «Remarks on Mr Whiſton's 
Account of the Convocation's proceedings with relation 
to himſelf, in a Letter to the right reverend Father in 
God George Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells,“ 8yo. ; 
alſo „ An Eſſay againſt Arianiſm, and ſome other 
Hereſies; or a Reply to Mr William Whiſton's Hiſ- 
torical Preface and Appendix to his Primitive Chriſ- 
tianity revived,” 8yo. In 1709 he gave the firſt ſpe- 


cimen of his great ſkill in typographical antiquities, N 


by publiſhing Srephansrum Hiſloria, vitas ipſorum ac li- 
bros complectens, 8vo.; which was followed in 1717 by 
Hiſtoria Typographorum aliquot Pariſienſium, vitas et 
libras compl: tens, 8vo. In 1719, Apnales Typographici 
ab arlis invente origine ad annum MD, to. The ſecond 
volume, divided into two parts, and continued to the 
year 1536, was publiſhed at the Hague in 1702; in- 
troduced by a letter of John Toland, under the title of 
Con jectura veriſimilis de primaTypographie Inventione. 
The third volume, from the ſame preſs in two'parts, 
continued to 1557, and (by an Appendix) to 1664, in 
In 1733 was publiſhe? at Amſterdam what is 
uſuall conſidered as the fourth volume, under the ti- 
He of les Typographici ab artis ingente origine, 
ad annum MDCLXIV,, opera: Mich. Maittaire, A. M. 


rt 


Beſide his 


by Annalium Typographicorum Tomus quintus et ulti- 
aus, indicem in tomos quatuor pracuntes completiens ; 


divided, like the two preceding volumes, into two 
parts, In the intermediate years, Mr Maittaire was 


diligently employed on various works of value. In 


1713 he publiſhed by ſubſcription Opera et Fragmenta 
Veterum Poztarum, 1713 2 vols in folio : the title of 
ſome copies is dated 1721. In 1714, he was the cdi- 
tor of a Greek Teſtament, in 2 vols. The Latin 
writers, which he publiſhed ſeparately, moſt of them 
with good indexes, came out in the following order: 


In 1713, Chriſtus Patiens; Juſtin; Lucretius ; Phæ- 


drus ; Salluſt ; Terence. In 1715, Gatullus; Tibullns ; 
Propertius ; Cornelius Nepes; Florus; Horace; Fu- 


| venal ; Ovid, 3 vols 3 Virgil. In 1 711, Ce ſar Com- | 


mentaries; Martial; Quintus Curtius. In 1718, and 
1725, Velleius Paterculus. In 1719, Lucan. In 1720, 
Bonefonii Carmina. In 1711 he publiſhed, Batracho- 
myomachia Gra ce ad'veterum exemplarium fidem recen- 


fa: Gloſſa Cræca; variantibus lectionibus, verſioni- 


bus Latinis, commentariis et indicibus illuſirata, 8vo. 
In 1722, Miſcellanea Cræcorum aliquot ScriptorumGar- 
mina, cum e av Latina et Notis, to. In 1784 he 


compiled, at the requeſt of Dr John Friend (at whoſe 


expence it was printed), an index to the works of 


that author in 1723. In 1725 he publiſhed an excel- 


lent edition of Auacreon in to, of which no more than 


100 copies were printed, and the few errata in each 
copy corrected by his own hand. A ſecond edition of 


the like number was printed in 1741, with ſix copies 
.on fine ym . paper. 


In 1726 he publiſhed Petri 
Petiti Medici Pariſienſis in tres priores Aretes Gappa- 
docis Libros Commentarii, nuns primum edili, 4t0. 
This learned commentary was found among the pa- 
pers of Grævius. From 1728 to 1733 he was em- 
ployed in publiſhing Marmorum, Arundelianorum, 
Seldenianorum, aliorumgue Academia Oxonienſi dona- 
torum, una cum GCommentariis et Indice, editis ſe- 
cunda, folio; to which an Appendix was printed 
in 1733. Epiſtola de Mich. Maittaire ad D. H. Des 

aizeaux, in qua Indicis in Annales Typographicas 
methodus explicatur, &c. is printed in „The Preſent 


State of the Republic of Letters, Auguſt 1 733, p. 142. 


The life of Robert Stephens in Latin, reviſed and 
corrected by the author, with a new and complete 


liſt of his works, is prefixed io the improved edition. 


of R. Stephens's Theſaurus, 4 vols. in folio, in 1734. 
In 1736 appeared. Antique Inſcriptiones due, folio ; 


being a commentary on two large copper tables, diſ- 


covered near Heraclea, in the Bay of Tarentum. In 
1738 were printed at the Hague Grace Linguæ Dialecti 
in Scholæ Regia Weſtmonaſlerienſis uſum recogniti opera. 


Mich. Maittaire. In 1739 he addrefled to the cmpreſs. 


of Ruſſia a ſmall Latin poem, under the title of Carmen. 
Epinicium Auguſtiſſine Ruſſorum Imperatrici ſacrum. 
His name not having been printed in the title-page, 


it 
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(4) The aukwardnefs af this title has induced many collectors to diſpoſe of their firſt volume, as thinking 


it ſuperſeded by the ſecond edition : bat this is by no means the caſe ; the volume of 1719 being equally ne- 
ceſlary. to complete the ſet, as that of 1733, which is a reviſion of all the former volumes. The whole. Work, 


4 


when. properly bound, conſiſts, ad libitum, either of five volumes or of nine. 
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| Maize it js not ſo generally known that he was editor of Plu- 


tarch's Apophthegmata, 1741, 4to. The laſt publica- 


Malacca« tion of Mr Maittaire was à volume of poems in 4to, 


1742, under the title of Senilia, ſive Poetica aliquot in 


argumentis varii gzneris tentamina. Mr Maittaire died 
in 1747, aged 79. His valuable library, which had 
been 50 years collecting, was ſold by auction by Meſſrs 
Cock and Langford, at the cloſe of the ſame year, 


and the beginning of the following, taking up in all 
44 nights. Mr Maittaire, it may be added, was pa- 


troniſed by the firſt carl of Oxford, both before and 


after that gentleman's elevation to the pecrage, and 


continued a favourite with his ſon the ſecond earl. He 
was alſo Latin tutor to Mr Stanhope, the carl of Che- 
ſterficld's favourite ſon. 5 


MAIZE, or Iva Corn. 
MARI. See Lemus. 


See ZEA. ? | 
. MALABAR, the name given to a great part of the 


| welt coaſt of the peninſula, on this ſide of the Gan- 


ges, from the kingdom of Baglala to Cape Comorin, 


or only from the north extremity of the kingdom of 


Canara as far as Cape Comorin. It is bonnded by 
the mountains of Balligate on the eaſt ; by Decan on 


the north; and on the weſt and ſouth is waſhed by the 


Indian ſea. 


MALACA (anc. geog.), ſurnamed Fæderatorum by 
Pliny ; a maritime town of Bæotica: A Carthaginian 
colony according to Strabo ; ſo called from Malach, 
ſignitying# falt; a place noted for pickled or ſalted 


meat. Now Malaga, a port town of Granada in Spain. 
W. Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 36. 40. 


MALACCA, the moſt ſoutherly part of the great 


peninſula beyond the Ganges, is about 600 miles in 


length, and contains a kingdom of the ſame name. It 
is bounded by the kingdom of Siam on the north; by 
the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean on the caſt; 


and by the ſtraits of Malacca, which ſeparate it from 
the ifland of Sumatra, on the ſouth-weſt. This coun- 


try is more tothe ſouth than any other in the Eaſt In- 
dies ; and comprehends the towns and kingdoms of 


Patan, Pahan, Igohor, Pera, Qaeda, Borkelon, Ligor ; 


and to the north the rown and kingdom of Tanaſlery, 
where the Portugueſe formerly carried on a great 
trade. This laſt either does or did belong to the king 
of Siam. The people of Malacca are iu geueral ſub- 
ject to the Dutch, who poſſeſs all the ſtrong places on 
the coaſt, and compel them to trade on their own 
terms, excluding all other nations of Europe from ha- 
ving any commerce with the natives. | 

_ The Malays are governed by feudal laws. A chief, 
who has the title of King or ſultan, iſſues his commands 
to his great vaſſals, who have other vaſſals in ſubjec - 
tion to them in a ſimilar manner. A ſmall part of the 


nation live independent, under the title of orauicai or 


noble, and ſell their ſervices to thoſe who pay them 
beſt; while the body of the nation is compoſed of 
Laves, and in perpetual ſervitude. | 

The ee, of theſe people are reſtleſs, fond of 
navigation,/war, plunder, emigrations, colonies, deſ- 
perate enterpriſes, adventures, and gallantry. They 


talk inceſſantly of their honour and their bravery ; 


whilſt they are univerſally conſidered by thoſe with 
whom they have intercourſe, as the moſt treacherous, 
ferocious people on earth. This ferocity, which the 
Malays qualify under the name of courage, is ſo well 


[ 477, ] 
known to the European companies who have ſetile - Malacen. 
ments in the Indies, that they have univerfally agreed vv — 


MAL 


in prohibiting the captains of their ſhips who may put 
into the Malay iſlands, from taking on board any ſea- 
men from that nat ion, except in the greateſt diſtreſs, 


and then on no account to exceed two or three. lt. 


is not in the leaſt, uncommon for an handful of theſe 
horrid ſavages ſuddenly to cmbark, attack a veſſel by 
ſurpriſe, maſlacre the people, and make themſelves 
maſter of her. Malay batteaux, with 24 or 30 men, 
have been known to board European fhips of 30 or 40 
guns, in order to take poſſeſſion of them, and murder 
with their poignards great part of the crew. Thoſe 
who are not ſlaves go always armed: they would think 
themſelves diſyracedif they went abroad without their 


poignards, which they call crit. As their lives are a 


perpetual round of agitation and tumult, they cannot 
endare the long flowing garments in uſe among the 
other Aſiatics. Their habits are exactly adapted to 


their ſhapes, and loaded with a multitude of buttons, 


which faſten them cloſe to their bodies. | | 

The country poſſeſſed by the Malays is in general 
very fertile. It abounds with odoriferous woods, ſuch 
as the aloes, the ſandal, and the Caſſia, The ground 
is covered with flowers of the greateſt fragrance, of 


which there is a perpetual ſucceſſion throughout the 
. year. There are abundance of mines of the moſt pre- 


cious metals ſaid to be richer even than thoſe of Bra- 
zil, or Peru, and in ſome places are mines of diamonds. 
The ſea alſo aboands with excellent fiſh, together with 
ambergris, pearls, and thoſe delicate bird-neſts fo 
much in requeſt in China, formed in the rocks with 
the ſpawn of fiſhes and the foam of the ſea, by a 
ſpecies of ſmall-ſized ſwallow peculiar to thoſe ſeas. 
Theſe are of ſuch an exquiſite flavour, that the Chi- 


neſe for a long time purchaſed them for their weight 


in gold, and ſtill buy them at an exceſſive price. See 


 Bisrps Neſt 


Notwithſtanding all this plenty, however, the Ma- 
lays are miſerable. The culture of the lands, aban- 
doned to ſlaves, is fallen into contempt. Theſe wretch- 
ed labourers, dragged inceſſantly from their ruſtic em- 


ploymentsbytheirreſtleſs maſters, who delight in war 
and maritime enterpriſes, have never dme or reſolution 


to give theneceſſiry attention tothe labouring of their 


grounds ; of conſequence the lands for the moſt part 


are uncultivated, and produce no kind of grain for the 
ſubattence of the inhabitants, The ſago tree indeed 


ſupplies in part the defect of grain. It is a ſpecies of 


the palin-tree, which grows naturally in the woods to 


the height of about 20 or 3o feet; its circumference 
being ſometimes from five to (ix. Its ligneous bark is 


about an inch in thickneſs, and covers a multitude of 


long fibres, which being interwoven one with another 
envelope a maſs of a gummy kind of meal. As ſoon 
as this tree is ripe, a whitiſh duſt, which tranſpires 
throngh the pores of the leaves, and adheres totheir 


extremities, indicates that the trees are in a ſtate of 
maturity. The Malays then cut them down near the 


root, divide them into ſeveral ſections, which they 


ſplit into quarters: they then ſcoop out the maſs of 


mealy ſubſtance, which is enveloped by and adheres to. 
the fibres; they dilute it in pure water, and then paſs. 
it through a ſtraining bag of fine cloth, in order to. 
ſeparate it from.the fibres. When this paſte bas loſt 
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city there are a great many broad ſtreets; but they 
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| arts of Its moiſture by evaporation, the Malays throw 
t into a kind of earthen veſſel of different ſhapes, 
where they allow it to dry and harden. The paſte 


is wholeſome nouriſhing food, and preſerves for many 
7 | 5 


Marc, the capital of the count! 


The walls and fortifications are founded on a ſo- 


lid rock, and are carried up to a great height; the 


lower part of them is waſhed'by the fea at every nde, 
and on the land-fide is a wide canal or ditch, cut from 
the ſea to the river, which makes it an iſland. In 1641 
it was taken from the Portugueſe by the Dutch, ſince 
which time it has continued in their poſſeſſion. In this 


are very badly paved. The houſes are tolerably well 
built, and ſome of them have pardens behind or on 
one fide. The inhabitants conſiſt of a few Dutch; 
many Malayans, Moors, Chineſe, and other Indians, 


who are kept inawe by a fortreſs, which is ſeparated. 


from the city by a river, and by good walls and ba- 


ſtions, as well as by ſtrong gates, and a draw-bridge 


that is on the eaſtern ſide.” The city'is well ſituated 


for trade and navigation. E. nt. ph boar tn OC IT 


2 „ 
MALACHI, or the prophtcy of Mar Acht, a 


canonical book of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of 


the 12 leſſer prophets. Malachi propheſied about 300 


years before Chriſt, reprovingthe Jewsfortheir wick- 
edneſs after their return from Babylon, charging them 


with rebellion, ſacrilege, adultery, profaneneſs, and 
infidelity ; and condemning the prieſts for being ſcan- 


dalouſly careleſs in their miniſtry : at the ſame time 


not forgetting to encourage the pious few, who, in 
that eorrupt age, maintained their integrity. This 
prophet diſtinQly points at the Meſſiah, who was ſud- 


denly to come to his temple, and te be introduced by 


Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the Baptiſt, who 


came in the ſpirit and power of Elias, or Elijah. 


MALAclA, in medicine, is a languiſhing difor- 


der incident to pregnant women, in which they long 


ſometimes for one kind of food and ſometimes for 


another, and eat it with extraordinary greedineſs, 
MALACOPTERYGEOUS, among ichthyolo- 
giſts, an appellation given to ſuch fiſhes as have the 
rays of their fins bony, but not pointed or ſharp at the 
extremities like thoſe of ancanthopterygeous fiſhes, 
- MALACOSTOMOUS x15KR Es, thoſe deſtitute of 


teeth inthejaws, called in Engliſh /eather-mouthed, as 


the tench, carp, bream, &e. | 3 | 
MALAGA, an ancient, rich, and ſtrong town of 


Spain, in the kingdom of Grenada, with two caſtles, 


a biſhop's ſee, and a good harbour, which renders it 
a place of conſiderable commerce. The advantage 
of this commerce, according to M. Bourgoanne, is 
entirely in favour of Spain, but almoſt without any 
toits navigation; of 842 veſſels which arrived at this 


port in 1782, from almoſt every commexcial nation, 


ſcarcely :00 were Spaniſh, even reckoning the ſhips 
of war which anchored there. The Engliſh, who are 
in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the trade, carry 
thither woollens and great quantities of ſmall Ware; 
the Dutch carry ſpice, cutlery ware, laces, ribbons, 
thread, &c. Theſe nations, thoſe of the north, and 


Italy, export to the amount of two millions and a 


of the ſame 
name, is lituated in a flat country cloſe to the fea, 
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half of piaſtres in wines, fruits, famach, pickled an- Ma 


chovies, oil, &. and allthey carry thither amounts on- ——_— 
ly to above a million and a half. The balance would | 
be Nill more advantageous for Malaga if the ſilk and 
| wool of the kingdom of Grenada were exported from 
this port; but theſe are employed in the country 


- 1 \ 
I 1 6. 


where they are produced.  The' ſtreets of Malaga are wo, 


narrow, but there are ſome good ſquares ; and the ca- 
thedral church is a ſuperb building, ſaid to be as large 


as St Paul's. The only other building of note is the 


biſhop's palace; which is a large edifice, but looks in- 99855 


ſignificant from its being ſituated near the other. Its 


prelate enjoys a revenue of L, 16,000 Sterling. Ma- 
e foot 
of a craggy mountain. E. Long. 4. 36. N. Lat. 
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MALAGRIDA (Gabriel), an Italian Jeſuit, was 


laga is ſeated on the Mediterranean ſca, at 


choſen by the general of the order to conduct miſſions 


into Portugal. To great eaſe and fluency of ſpeech, 
for which he was indebted to enthuſiaſm, he added 
the moſt ardent zeal for the intereſt of the ſociety te 
which he belonged. He ſoon became the faſhionable 
dire dor; and every one, ſmall or great, placed him- 
ſelf under his conduct. He was reſpected as a ſaint, 
and conſulted as an oracle. When a conſpiracy was for- 
med b 
tugal, it is aſſerted by the enemies of the ſociety, that 
three Jeſuits, among whom was Malagrida, were con- 
ſulted concerning the meaſure, They add (What is 


the duke d' Aveiro againſt the king of Por- 


very improbable), that it was decided by theſe caſuiſts, 


that it was only a venial crimeto kill a king who per - 


ſecuted the ſaints. At that time the king of Portu- 


gal, ſpurred on by a miniſter who: had no favour for 


the Jeſuits, openly declared himſelf againſt them, and 


ſoon after baniſhed them from his kingdom. Only 
three of them were-apprehended, Malagrida, Alexan- 
der, and Mathos, who were accuſed of having ap- 


proved his murder. But either the trial could not be 


proceeded in without the conſent of the pope, which 


was not granted, or no proof could be got ſufficient 


to condemn Malagrida ; and therefore the king was 
obliged to deliver him to the inquiſition, as being 
ſuſpected of having formerly advanced ſome raſh pro- 


poſitions which bordered on hereſy, Two publications 


which he acknowledged, and which give the fulleſt 


indications ef complete infanity, were the foundation 
of theſe ſuſpicions, The one was written in Latin, 


and intitled Tractatus de vita etimperio Antichriſti; the 
other in Portugueſe, under the title of the Life of 


St Anne, compoſed with the aſſiſtanee of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary and her moſt holy Son.“ 
full of extravagance and abſurdity. This enthuſiaſt 
pretended to have the gift of miracles, 
felled before the judges of the Inquiſition, that 
God himſelf had declared him his ambaſſador, a- 


poſtle; and prophet ; that he was united to God 
by a perpetual union: and that the Virgin Mary, 


with the conſent of Jeſus Chriſt and of the whole 
Trinity, had declared him to be her ſon. In ſhort, 
he confeſſed, as is pretended, that he felt in the pri- 
ſon, at the age of 72, ſome emotions very uncommon 


at that period of life, which ar firſt gave bim great 
uneaſineſs, but that it had been revealed to him by 
God that theſe emotions were only the natural effect 


of an inyolantary apitation, wherein there was the 
fame 
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It was for ſuch extravagan- 
cies that this unfortunate wretch was condemmed by 
the Inquiſition z but his death was haſtened by a vi- 
ſion which he eagerly revealed. Upon occaſion of the 


death of the marquis de Tancourt, commander in 


chicf of the province of Eſtremadura, mournful and 
continued diſcharges were made in honour of him by 
the caſtle of Liſbon, and by all the forts on the banks 
of the Tagus. Theſe heing heard by Malagrida in 
his dungeon, he inſtantly ſuppoſed, from their extra- 


ordinary nature, and from their happening during the 


night, that the king was dead. The next day he de- 
manded an audience from the members of the Inqui- 


ſition : which being granted, he told them that he had 


been ordered by God to ſhow the miniſter of the holy 


office that he was not a hypocrite, as was pretended ; 
for the king's death had been revealed to him, and he 
had ſeen in a viſion the torments to which his majeſty 


was condemmed for having perſecuted the any, 5p of 


; his order, 


This was ſufficient to accelerate his pu- 


niſhment: he was burnt on the 21ſt of September 1761; 
not as the . lice of a parricide, but as a falſe 


prophet, for 


lam rather than tied to the ſtake. The acts of im- 


piety whereof he was accuſed were nothing more than 
extravagancies proceeding from a miſtaken devotion 
and an overheated braun. 5 
MALDEN, a town of Eſſex, 37 miles from Lon- 
don, ſituated on an eminence at the conflux of the 


the ſea. 


Chelmer and Pant or Black-water, where they enter 
It was the firſt Roman colony in Britain, 
and the ſeat of of the old Britiſh kings. It was 
belieged, plundered, and burnt by queen Boadicea ; 


but the Romans repaired it. It was again ruined by 


the Danes, but rebnilt by the Saxons. It is a popu- 


lous corporation, governed by two bailiffs, fix alder- 


men; 18 headboroughs or capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, 


recorder, and above 400 commonalty and burgeſles, 
who have all a vote for its members of parliament. It 


has a convenient haven on an arm of the ſea for veſſels 


of 400 tons; and drivesa good trade in coal, iron, 


corn, and deals. It formerly had three, now only 


two, pariſh-churches. Here is a large library for the 


uſe of the miniſter and the clergy of the neighbouring 


pariſhes, who generally reſide here on account of the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the air where their churches are. 
Here is agrammar-ſchool, a ſmall-church, ſchool, and 
a workhouſe where the poor weave ſack cloth. The 


cuſtom of Borough Engliſh is kept up here. It has 


"IH a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 18th of Sep- 


tember. A little beyond it begins Blackwater-bay, 
famous for the Walflect oyſters. The channel called 
Malden-water is navigable to the town. King 
ward the elder {of the Saxon race) reſided here whilſt 
he built Wicham and Hertford caſtles. On the welt 
fide of the town are the remains of a camp. 
MALALEUCA, the Cavpvurt TREE: A genus 
of the polyandria order, belongin S to the polyadelphia 


claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the leu- 


codendrum, a native of the Eaſt Indies and South-Sea 
iſlands Mr Forſter relates that lencodendra were found 
in the iſland of New Caledonia: they were black at the 
root; but had a bark perfectly white and looſe, with 
long narrow leaves like our willows. The leaves are 
extremely fragrant and — ND tells 


— 


nuts and other 


ich he deſerved to be conſined in bed- 


Ed- 


us, that from them the natives of the Moluccas make 

the oil called cayputi. The oil is commended as a 

nervous medicine, and as being uſeful in, ſuome car- 
dialgies. The doſe is feur or five drops in ſome con- 

venient liquor. 1 | 2.1 k | 

. MALDIVIA 15sLanDs, a cluſter of ſmall iflands 

in the Indian ocean, 500 miles ſouth-weſt of the con- 

tinent of the ifland of Ceylon. They are about 1000 

in number, and are very ſmall; extending from the ſe- 

cond. degree of ſouth latitude to the ſeveuth degree 

north latitude, They are generally black low lands. 
ſurrounded by rocks and ſands. The natives are of 

the ſame complexion with the Arabians, profeſs the Ma- 

hometan religion, and are ſubject to one ſovereign. 

The channels between the iſlands are very narrow, and 


Maldivia 
Wi! 
% 408 


branche. 


5 | 


ſome of them are fordable. They produce neither rice, 


corn, nor herbage ; but the natives live upon cocoa» 
Polls, roots, and fiſh. They have 
little or nothing to barter with, unleſs the ſhells called 
cowrys, or blackmore's teeth, with which they abound; 
15 theſe ſer ve inſtead of ſmall coin in many parts of 
ndia. | | | 
 MALDONAT (John), a Spaniſh Jeſuit born in 
1534, Was accuſed of hereſy, and of procuring a 
fraudulent will in ſeducing the preſident de St Andre. 


at Paris to bequeath his cſtate to the Jeſuits. * Peter 


Gondi acquitted him of the firſt charge, and the par- 
liament of Paris of the other, He retired after theſe 
troubles to Bourges, but went to Rome by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. to take care of the publication 
of the Septuagint ; and there, finiſhing his commen- 
tary on the goſpels in 1582, he died in the be- 
ginning of the following year. He wrote, beſides, 
Commentaries on Jeremiah, Baruch, Ezekiel, and Da- 
nic]: a treatiſe on the ſacraments, on grace, on ori- 
ginal fin; and ſeveral other pieces printed at Paris 
in 1677, in folio. 
He does not ſervilely follow the ſcholaſtic divines; 
but is pretty free, and ſometimes ſingular in his ſen- 
timents. | 1 | | 

MALE, among zoologiſts, that ſex of animals 


His ſtyle is clear, lively, and caſy. 


which has the parts of generation ſituated externally. 


Sec SEX and GENERATION. : 

The term male has allo, from ſome ſimilitade to 
that ſex in animals, been applied to ſeveral inanimate 
things; thus we ſay a male flower, a male ſcrew, &c. 
See Mas Planta, MascuLvus Flos, and SCREW : allo: 


FEMALE and FLos. © 


MALEBRANCHE (Nicholas), an eminent French. 
metaphyſician, the ſon of Nicholas Malebranche, ſe- 
cretary to the French king, was born in 1638, and ad- 
mitted into the congregation of the oratory in 1660. 


He at firſt applied himſelf to the ſtudy of languages. 


and hiſtory: but afterwards meeting with Des Cartes's. 
Treatiſe on Man, he gave himſelf up entirely to the 


ſtudy of philoſophy. In 1699, he was admitted an 


honorary member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


at Paris, Notwithſtanding he was of a delicate con- 
ſtitution, he enjoyed a pretty good ſtate of health til! 


his death, which happened in 1715, at the ape of 77. 
Father Malebranche read little, but thought a great 
deal. 


He deſpiſed that kind of philoſophy which 
conſiſts only in knowing the opinions of other men, 
ſince a perſon may know the hiſtory of other mens. 
thoughts without thinking himſelf. He could 2 

— | r 


| MAL ( 4% J MAL | 
Male - read ten verſes together without diſguſt. He medita - he had much ado to reſolve to confeſs to a prieſt; for - Malice 
branche, ted with his windows ſhat, in order to keep out the Which he gave this facetious !“ reaſon that he pever Mallet. 
Malherbe, light, which he found to be a diſturbance to him, His uſed to confeſs but at Eaſter.” And ſome few mo- TY” 
8 5 converſation turned upon the ſame ſubjects as his books; mentis before his death, when he had been ina Jethar- 
but was mixed with ſo much modeſty and deference to 2 two hours, be awaked on a ſudden to remove his 
the judgment of others, that it was extremely and landlady, who waited on him, for uſing a word that 
univerſally deſired. His books are famous: particu - Was not good French; ſaying to his conteflor, who re- 
| larly his Rae de la- Verite, i. e. Search after primanded him for it, that “he could not help it, 
truth ;” his deſign in which is, to point to us the errors and he would defend the purity of the French language 
in which we are daily Jed by our ſenſes, imagination to the laſt moment of his life.. 3 | 
and paſſions ; and to preſcribe a method for 'diſcover- _ MALICE, in ethics and law, is a formed deſign 
ing the truth, which he does, by ſtarting the notion of doing miſchief to another ; it differs from hatred. 
ot ſeeing all things in God. And hence he is led to In murder, it is malice makes the crime; and if a 
think and ſpeak merely of human knowledge, either man, having a malicious intent to kill another, in the * 
28 it lies in written books, or in the book of nature, execution of his malice kills a perſon not intended, 
compared with that light which diſplays itſelf from the malice ſhall be connected to his perſon, and he 
the ideal world; and by attending to which, with ſhall be adjudged a murderer. The words ox malitia 
pure and defecate minds, he ſuppoſes knowledge to be precogitata are neceſſary to an indictment of murder, 
moſt eaſily had. The fineneſs of this author's ſenti- And this malitia precogitata,' or malice prepenſe, 
ments, together with his fine manner of expreſſing may be either expreſs or implied In law, Expreſs 
| he; Hs every body admire his genius and abilities; malice is, when one, with a ſedate, deliberate mind 
but he has generally paſſed for a viſionary philoſopher. and formed deſign, kills another; which formed de- 
Mr Locke, in his examination of Malebranche's opi- 1ign is evidenced by external circumſtances diſcover- 
nion of ſeeing all things in God, ſtyles him **an accute ing that intention; as lying in wait, antecedent me- 
and ingenious author ;* and tells us, that there are © a, naces, former grudges, and concerted ſchemes to do 
great many very fine thoughts, judicious reaſonings, him ſome bodily harm. Beſides, where no malice is 
and uncommon reflections, in his Recherche. But Mr. expreſſed, the law will imply it; as where a man wil _ 
Locke, in that piece, endeavours to refute the chief fully poiſons another, in ſuch a deliberate act the law 
principles of his ſyſtem. He wrote many other pieces preſumes malice, though no particular enmity can be 
- beſides that we have mentioned, all tending ſome way Wipe And if a man kills another ſaddenly, with- 
| or other to confirm his main ſyſtem, eſtablithed in the owt any or without a conliderable provocation, the 
Recherche, and to clear it from the objections which law implies malice ; for no perſon, unleſs of an aban- 
were brought again{F it, or from the conſequences doned heart, would be guilty of ſuch an act upon a 
which were deduced from it: and if he has not at- flight or no apparent cauſe. | 5 
tained what he aimed at in theſe ſeveral productions, MALIGNANT, among phyſicians, a term ap- 
he has certainly ſhown great abilities and a vaſt force plied to diſeaſes of a very dangerous nature, and genes 
of penius. 6 3 rally infeQtious ; ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital- fever, 
: MALHERBE (Francis de), the beſt French poet &c. in their worſt ſtages. | 
of his time, was born at Caen about the year 1556, of Malignity among phyſicians ſignifies much the ſame 
a noble and ancient family. He quitted Normandy at with contagion. See CONTAGION. | 


17 years ofage ; and went into Provence; where he 
atlached himſelf to the family of Henry Angouleme, 
the natural fon of king Heury II, and was in the ſer- 
vice of that prince till he was killed by Altoviti in 
1587. Atlenpth cardinal de Perron, being informed 
of his merit and abilities, introduced him to Hen. IV. 
who took him into his ſervice. After that monarch's 
death, queen Mary de Medicis ſettled a penſion of 500 
crowns upon our poet, who died at Paris in 1628. 
The beſt and moſt complete edition of his poetical 
works is that of 1666, with Menage's remarks. Mal- 
herbe ſo far excelled all the French poets who prece- 
ded him, that Boileau conſiders him as the father of 
French poetry: but he compoſed with great difficulty, 


and put his mind on the rack in correcting what he 


wrote, He was a man of a ſingular humour, blunt 
in his behaviour, and without religion, When the 
poor uſed io promiſe him, that they would pray to God 
tor him, he anſwered them, that“ he did not believe 


they could have any great intereſt in heaven, ſince 


they were left in ſuch a bad condition upon earth ; and 
that he would be better pleaſed if the duke de Luyne, 
or ſome other favourite, had made him the fame pro- 
miſe.“ He would often ſay that © the religion of gentle- 
men was that of their prince.” During his laſt ſickneſs 
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MALL, Sxa-MALL, or ſea-»ew, in ornithology. 
See LARUS. Ep V 
MALLARD, in ornithology, See Anas. © 
MALLEABLE, a property of metals whereby 
they are capable of being extended under the ham- 
3 e 


MALLENDERS, in farriery. See there { xxxiv. 
MALLEOLI, in the ancient art of war, were 
bundles of combuſtible materials, ſer on fire to pive 
light in the night, or to annoy the enemy ; when 
they were employed for the latter purpoſe they were 
ſhot out of a bow, or fixed to a Javelin, and thus 
thrown into the enemies engines, ſhips, &c. in order 


to burn them. Pitch was always a Rage ingredi- 


ent in the compoſition. The malleoli 
name of pyroboli. | 

MALLET or Marroch, (David) an Engliſh 
poet, but a Scotſman by birth, was born in that 
country about 1700. By the penury of his parents 
he was compelled to be janitor of the high ſchool at 
Edinburgh; but he ſurmonnted the difadvantages 
of his birth and fortune; for when the Duke of 
Montroſe applied to the college of Edinburgh for a 
tutor to educate his ſons, Malloch was recommended. 
When his pupils went abroad, they were intruſted ro 


his 


ad alſo the 


v\ 


MAL 


reſiding in their family, be naturally gained admiſſion 
to 64 ha of high rank and character, and began to 
give ſpecimens of his poetical talents. In 1733, he 
publiſhed a poem on Verbal Criticiſm, on purpoſe to 


make his court to Pope. In 1740, he wrote a Life 


of Lord Bacon, which was then prefixed to an edi- 
tion of his works ; but with ſo much more knowledge 
of hiſtory than of ſcience, that, when he afterwards 
undertook the Life of Marlborough, ſome were ap- 


_ | prehenliveleſt he ſhould forget that Marlborough was 


a general, as he bad forgotten that Bacon was a phi- 
loſoþher. The old ducheſs of Marlborough aſſigned 
in her will this taſk to Glover and Mallet, with a re- 
ward of 1000 l. and a prohibition toinſert any verſes. 
Glover is ſuppoſed to have rejected the legacy with 
diſdain, fo that the work devolved upon Mallet; who 
had alſo a penſion from the late duke of Marlborough 
to promote his induſtry, and who was continually talk - 
ing ofthediſcoveriecs he made, but left not when hedied 
any hiſtorical labours behind him. When the prince 
of Wales was driven from the palace, and kept a ſe- 
parate court by way of oppoſition, to increaſe his po- 
pularity by patronizing literature, he made Mallet his 
under-ſecretary, with a ſalary of 200l. a year. — 
Thomſon likewiſe had a penſion; and they were aſſo- 
ciated in the compoſition of the Maique of Alfred, 
which in its original ſtate was played at Cliefden in 
1740. It was afterwards almoſt wholly, changed by 
Mallet, and brought upon the ſtage of Drury Lane in 
1751, but with no great ſucceſs, He had before 
»bliſhed two tragedies; Eurydice, acted at Drury 
225 in 1731; and Muſtapha, acted at the ſame 
theatre in 1739. It was dedicated to the prince his 
maſter, and was well received, but never was revived. 
His next work was Amyntor and Theodora (1747), 


a long ſtory in blank verſe; in which there is copiouſ- 


_ neſs and elegance of language, vigour of ſentiment, 
and imagery well adapted to t:ke poſſeſſion of the 
fancy. In 1753, his maſque of Britannia was acted 
at Drury Lane, and his tragedy of Elvira in 1763; 
in which year he was appointed keeper of the book of 
entries for ſhips in the port of London. In the be- 
ginning of the laſt war, when the nation was exaſpe- 
rated by ill ſucceſs, he was employed to turn the pub- 
lic vengeance upon Byag, and wrote a letter of accu- 
ſation under the character of a Plain Man. The pa 
per was with great induſtry circulated and diſperſed ; 
and he for his ſeaſonable intervention hada conſider- 
able penſion beſtowed upon him, which he retained to 
his death. Towards the end of his life he went with 


his wife to France; but after a while, finding his 


health declining. he returned alone to Envland, and 
died in April 1765. He was twice married, and by 
his firſt wife had ſeveral children. One daughter, who 
married an Italian of rank named Cileſia, wrote a tra- 

pedy called Almida, which was acted at Dury Lane, 
His ſecond wife was the daughter of a nobleman's 
ſteward, who had a conliderable fortune, which ſhe 
took care to. retain in her own hands. His ſtature 
was diminutive, but he was regularly formed ; his 
appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agrecable, 
and he ſuffered it to want no recommendation that 

Vol. X. —— 1 | 
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Mallet. his care; and having conducted them through their 
——— travels, he returned with them to London. Here, 
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dreſs could give it. His converſation was elegant and 


* 

ALLET (Edme) was born at Melan in 1713, and 
enjoyed a curacy in the neighbourhood of bis native 
place till 1751, when he went to Paris to be protetior 
of theology in the college of Navarre, of which he 
was admitted a doctor. Boyer, the late biſliop of 
Mirepoix, was at firſt much prejudicedagaiaſt him; but 
being afterwards undecieved, he conferred upon him 
the ſee of Verdun as a reward for his doctrine and 
morals, Jauſenjfm had been imputed to him by his 
enemies withthisprelate ; andthe Gazette which went 
by the name of Fccleſiaſtical, accuſed him of impicty. 
Either of theſe imputations was cqually undtſerved by 
the Abbe Mallet: as a Chriſtian, he was prieved at 
the diſputes of the French Church ; and, as a philoſo- 
pher, he was aſtoniſhed that the government had not, 
trom the very beginning of thoſe diſſenſions impoſed 


ſilence on both parties. He died at Paris in 1755, at 


the age of 42. The principal of his works are, 
1. Principes pour la lecture des Poetes, 1745, 12mo. 
2 vols. 2. Eſſai ſur (Etude des Belles-Letires, 1747, 
12mo. 3. Eſſai ſur les bienſeances oratoires, 1753, 12mo, 
4. Principes pour la lecture des Grateurs, 1753, 12mo, 
3 vols. 5. Hiſtoire des Guerres civiles d: France ſous 
les regnes de Francois II. Charles IX, Henri III. & 
Henry IV. tranſlated from the Italian of d'Avila.— 
In Mallet's works on the poets, Orators, and the 
Belles Lettres, his object is no more than to explain 
with accuracy and preciſion the rules of the great 
malters, and to ſupport them by examples from au- 
thors ancient and modern. The ſtyle of his different 
writings, towhich his mind bore a great reſemblance, 
was neat, caſy, and unaffected. But what muſt rôn- 
der his memory eſtimable, was his attachment to his 
friends, his candour, moderation, gentleneſs, and mo- 


deſty. He was employed to write the theological and 


belle - lettres articles in the Encyclopedie ; and whate- 
ver he wrote in that dictionary was in general well 
compoſed. Abbẽ Mallet was preparing two important 
works when the world was deprived of him by death. 
The firſt was Une Hiſtoire generals de nes Guerres de- 
puis le commencement de la IMlonarchis; the ſecond, Une 
Hiſt»ire du Concile de Trente, which he intended to ſet 
in oppoſition to that of Father Paul tranſlated by 
Eather le Courayer. 
MALLET, alarge kind 


of hammer made of wood ; 


much uſed by artificers who work with a chiſlc], as 


ſculptors, maſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe mallet is 


Nallet. 


—— — 


ordinarily round; and by carpenters, joiners, &c. who 


uſe it ſquare. There are ſeveral ſorts of mallets uſed 
for different purpoſes on ſhip-board. The calking 
mallet is chiefly employed to drive the oakum into the 
ſeams of a ſhip, where the edges of the planks are 
joined to each other in the ſides, deck, or bottom. 


The head of this mallet is long and cylindrical, being 


hooped with iron to prevent it from ſplitting in the 


exerciſe of calking. There is alſo the ſerving mallet, 


uſed in ſerving the rigging, by binding the ſpan-yarn 
more firmly about it than could poſſibly be done by 
hand, which is perforined in the following manner: 
the ſpun-yarn being previouſly rolled up in a large 
ball or clue, two or three turns of it are paſſed about 


the rope, and about the body of themallet, which for 


3” this 


LI 
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Malleville this purpoſe is finiſhed with a round channel in its ſur- a piece of the wood till remained ſtieking te the Mallicollo, 
Mallicollo. face, that conforms io the convexity ofthe rope inten- bony point, as well as a few fibres with which it 
ded to be ſerved. The turns of the ſpun-yarn being had been tied on; but both the wood and the fibres 
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{trained round the mallet, ſo as to contine it firmly to 
the rope, which is extended above thedeck,one man 
paſſes the ball continually about the rope, whillt the 
other, at the ſame time, winds on the ſpun-yarn by 
means of the mallet, whoſe handle acting as a lever 
ſtrains every turn about the rope as firm as poſſible. 


MALLEVILLE (Claud de), a French poet, born. 


at Paris, was one of the firſt members of the French 
academy, and gained a prize from Voiture and other 
ingenious men, He became ſecretary to M. de Baſ- 


 fompierre, to whom he performed important ſervices 


while he was in priſon; and with the rewards he re- 
ceived for them he purchaſed the place of ſecre- 
tary to the king. He was likewiſe ſecretary to the 
French academy, and died in 1647. He wrote ſon- 
nets, ſtanzas, elegies, epigrams, ſongs, madrigals, 
and a paraphraſe on ſome of the Pſalms. His ſonnets 
are moſt eſteemed. | Fra | 
MALLICOLLO, one of the new Hebrides iſlands 
in the ſonth-ſea, and the moſt conſiderable of them 


ſouth-eaſt tonorth-welt ; its greateſt breadth, which 
is at the ſouth-eaſt end, is eight leagues ; the north» 
weſt end is two-thirds its breadth, and narrower in 
the middle one-third. This contraction is occaſioned 
by a wide and deep bay on the ſouth-weſt fide, It 
appears to be very fertile, and well inhabited; the 
land on the ſea coaſt is rather low, and lies with a 
greater flope from the hills which are in the middle 
of the iſland; lat. 16 deg. 28. min. ſouth; 167 


dep. 56 min, eaſt. On inquiring of the natives the 


name of this iſland, they were anſwered that it was 
Mailicollo, which has a near reſemblance to Manicol- 
lo, the name which Quiros received for it 160 years 
before. He did not indeed viſit the iſland, but had his 
intelligence from the natives, | | | 

The ſonth coaſt, which was moit attentively ex- 
amined by captain Cook, is luxuriantly clothed with 
wood and other vegetables, from the ſea-ſhore to 
the very ſummits of the hills. To the north-weſt, the 
country is leſs woody, but more agreeably interſected 
by lawns, ſome of which appeared to be cultivated. 
The vegetable productions of this country ſeemed to 
bein great variety; cocoa nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, 
fagar-canes, yams, eddoes, and turmeric : but captain 
Cook thought the fruits here not ſo good as at the 
Society and Friendly Ifles. Hogs, and common poul- 
try, are the domeſtic animals; and as the frequent 
ſqueak ing of pigs was heard in the woods, it was conclu- 


died that the former are in conſiderable numbers here. 


A brace of Taheitian puppies was given them, with a 
view to ſtoek the country with that ſpecies of animal: 
theſe they received with ſtrong ſigus of ſatisfaction. 
The woods appeared to be inhabited by many ſpe- 
cies of birds. Here was caught a ſhark, which mea- 
ſured nine feet in length, on which the ſhip's com- 
pany feaſted with great reliſh : thrs ſhark, when cat 
open, was found to have the bony point of an arrow 
ticking in its head, having been ſhot quite through 


the ſkull. The wound was healed fo perfectly, that 


not the ſmalleſt veſtige of it appeared on the outſide : 


were ſo rotted, as to cramble into duſt at the touch. 


Two large reddiſh fiſh of the ſea bream kind were 
likewiſe caught, on which moſt of the officers and 
ſome of the petty officers dined the next day, The 
night following every one who had caten of them was 


ſeized with violent pains in the head and bones, at- 


tended with a ſcorching heat all over the {kin, and 
numbneſs in the joints; even ſuch hogs and dogs as 
had partaken of theſe fiſh gave ſtroug ſymptoms of 
being poiſoned : one hog, who had eaten of the gor- 
bage, ſwelled to a great ſize, and died at night: 
ſeveral dogs were affected in the ſame manner; they 
groaned moſt piteouſly, had violent reachings, and 
could hardly drag their limbs along. Theſe fiſh were 
ſuppoſed to havebeen of the ſame ſort with thoſe which 
Quiros mentions to have produced ſimilar effects 
on board his ſhip, and which he calls pergos, which 
is the Spaniſh name for the ſea-bream. Perhaps theſe 
fiſh are not always poiſonous ; but, like many ſpecics 


in the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, may acquire that quali- 
all next to £/piritu Santo, It is 18 leagues long from 


ty by feeding on poiſonous vegetables: which con- 
cluſion is ſupported by the circumſtance of the in- 


teſtines having been found to be more poiſonous than 


the reſt. The effects of this poiſon on the officers con- 


tinued for near a fortnight, during which time their 


pains Gs night, their teeth were looſc, 
and their gumsand palate cxcoriated. Te. 
The natives of Mallicollo are deſcribed as the moſt 
ugly, ill-proportioned people imaginable, and in every 
reſpect different from the other iſlanders in the South - 
Sea: they are ofa very dark colour, anddiminutive ſize; 
with long heads, flat faces, and monkey countenances ; 
their hair, in general, black or brown, ſhort and cur- 
ly, but not quite ſo ſoft and woolly as that of a ne- 
gro. Their beards are very ſtrong, eriſp, and buſhy, 
and generally black and ſhort. But what ſerves great- 
yu inereaſe their natural deformity is a cuſtom which 
they have of wearing a belt, or cord, round their 
waiſt : this rope is as thick as a man's finger; and is 
tied fo tight round their belly, that it would be fatal to 
a perſon anaccuſtomed from infancy to ſuch an unna- 
tural ligature; for it cuts ſuch a deep notch acroſs the 
nave], that the belly ſeems in a manner divided, one 
part being above and the other below the rope. The 


men go quite naked, except a piece of cloth or leaf u- 


ſed as a wrapper. Moſt other nations invent ſome kind 
ot covering from motives of ſhame ; but here a roll of 
cloth, continually faſtened to the belt, rather diſplays 


than conceals, and is the oppoſite of modetty. Be- 


ſides having the flat broad noſe and projecting cheek- 
bones of a negro, aud a very ſhort forehead, many in- 
creaſed their natural uglineſs by painting their faces 
and breaſts with a black colour. Some few had a ſmall 
cap on the head made of matted-work. They wear 
bracelets of white and black ſhells, which preſs the 
upper arm ſo cloſely,thatthey ſeem to have been puton 
when the wearer was very young : this tends, as well 
as the belt, to reduce the Mallicollefe to that flen- 
der ſhape which characteriſes them. The depreſſion of 
their foreheads is ſuppoſed to be artificial, as the heads 
of infants may be ſqueezed into any kind of form. : 
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Mallicollo.. The firſt natives that were ſeen carriechclubs in their 


hands, and waded into the water, carrying green 
boughs, the univerſal ſign of peace. In a day's time 
they yentured to come within a few yards of the ſhip's 
boat, which was ſent out; when they dipped their hands 
into the ſea, and gathering ſome water in their palms, 
poured it on their heads. The officers in the boat, in 
compliance with their example, did the ſame, with 
which the Indians appeared to be much pleaſed. They 
repeated the word tomarr, or tomarro, continually ; 
which feemed to be an expreſſion among them equi- 


| yalent to ta among the Society iſlands. The greater 
part were now armed with bows and arrows, and a few 


with ſpears, At length they ventured near the ſhip, 
and received a few preſents of Taheitian cloth, which 
they eagerly accepted, and handed up their arrows in 


exchange, ſome of which were pointed with wood 


and ſome with bone, and daubed with a black gummy 
ſtuff which was ſuppoſed to be poiſoned : but its ef- 
fects were tried on a dog, without producing any dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. They continued about the ſhip, 
talking with great vociferation, but at the fame time 


in ſuch a good-humoured manner as was very enter- 


laining. On looking ſtedfaſtly at one ef them, he be- 
gan to chatter with great fluency, and * grinned hor- 
ribly a ghaſtly ſmile. Some continued about the ſhip 
till midnight ; finding, however, at length, that they 
were but little noticed, for the captain wanted to get 
rid of them, they returned on ſhore, where the ſound 
of ſinging and beating their drums was heard all night. 


Mr Forſter ſuppoſes there may be 50,000 inhabitants 


on this extenſive iſland, which contains more than 600 
ſquare miles. We ought (ſays he) to figure to our- 
ſelves this country as one extenſive foreſt ; they have 
only begun to clear and plant a few inſulated ſpots, 
which are loſt in it like ſmall iſlands in the Pacific O- 
cean.”” Perhaps, if we could penetrate through the 
darkneſs which involves the hiſtory of this nation, we 
might find that they have arrived in the South-Sea 
much later than the natives of the Friendly and Socie- 
ty Iſlands: ſo much at leaſt is certain, that the latter 
appear to be a race totally diſtin from the former; 


their form, their language, and their manners; ſtrong - 


ly mark this difference. The natives, on ſome paris of 
New-Guinea and Papua, ſeem to correſpond in many 
particulars, with what has been obſerved of the Malli- 
colleſe. They differ likewiſe very widely from the 


 Vght-coloured inhabitants of the South-Sea, by keep- 


at O-Taheitee and the Society Iſlands. Early the 


ing their bodies entirely free of punctures. Whatever 
theſe people ſaw they coveted; but they never repined 
at a refuſal. The looking-glaſſes which were given 
them were higly eſteemed, and they took great plea- 
ſure in viewing themſelves ; ſo that theſe ugly people 
ſeemed to have more conceit than the beautiful nation 


next morning the natives came off to the ſhip in their 
canoes, and four or five of them went on board with- 
out any arms. They ſoon became familiar, and, with 
the greateſt eaſe, climbed up the ſhrouds to the maſt- 
head; when they came down, the captain took them 
into his cabbin, and gave them medals, ribbons, nails, 
and pieces of red baize. They appeared the moſt in- 
telligent of any nation that had been ſeen in the 
Soutk-Sea they readily underſtood the meaning con- 
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their language. 
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veyed by ſigns and geſtures; and in a few minutes Mallicella, 
taught the gentlemen of the ſhip ſeveral words in their 


language which app::ared to be wholly diſtin from 
that general language of which ſo many dialects are 
ſpoken at the Socicty-Iſlands, the Marqueſas, Friend- 
ly-Ifles, Eaſter-:ſlind, and New-Zecland. Their lan- 
guage was not difficult to pronounce, but contained 
more conſonants than any of them. Mr Forſter, and 
ſome of the gentlemen from the ſhip, went on ſhore, 
and conyerſed with the natives, who with great good- 
will fat down on the ſtump of a tree to teach them 
They were ſurpriſed at the readineſs 
of their gueſts to remember, and ſeemed to ſpend fome 


time in pondering how it was poſlible to preſerve the 


ſound by ſuch means as pencils and paper. They were 
not only aſſiduous in teaching; but had curioſity enongh 
to learn the language ofthe ſtrangers, which they pro- 
nounced with ſuch accuracy as led their inſtructors to 


admire their extenfivefaculties and quick apprehenſion. 


Obſerving their organs of ſpeech to be ſo flexible, they 
tried the moſt difficult ſounds in theEuropean languages, 
and had recourſe to the compound Ruſſian teh, all 
of which they pronounced at the firſt hearing without 
the leaſt fifficulty. They preſently learned the Eng- 
Iiſh'numerals, which they repeated rapidly on their 
fingers, ſo that what they wanted in perſonal beanty 


was amply compenſated to them in acuteneſs of under- 


ſtanding. They expreſs their admiration by hiſſing like 
a gooſe. | 55 
Their muſic is not remarkable either for harmony 
or variety, but ſeemed to be of a more lively turn than 
that at the Friendly-Iſlands. Their behaviour to their 
viſitants was, in general, harmleſs, but cautious: they 
ave them no invitation to ſtay amongſt them; for they 
Res not to reliſh the proximity of ſuch powerful 
people, being probably accuſtomed to acts of violence 
and outrage from their neighbours. “ In ſome of 


their countenances (ſays Mr Forſter), we thought we 


could trace a miſchievous, ill- natured diſpoſition ; but 
we might miſtake jealouſy for hatred.“ 

Very few women were ſeen, but theſe few were no 
leſs ugly than the men: they were of ſmall ſtature, 
and their heads, faces, and ſhoulders, were painted 
red. Thoſe who were grown up, and probably mar- 


ried, had ſhort pieces of a kind of cloth, or rather mat- 


ting, round their waiſts, reaching nearly to their knees; 
the reſt had only a ſtring round the middle, with a 


. wiſp of ſtraw; and the younger ones, from infancy to 


the age of 10 years, went ſtark naked, like the boys 
of the ſame age. The women were not obſerved to 
have any finery in their ears or round their necks and 
arms, it being faſhionable in this iſland for the men only 
to adorn themſelves; and wherever this cuſtom prevails, 
the other ſex is commonly oppreſſed, deſpiſed, and in 
a ſtate of ſervility. Here the women were ſeen with 
bundles on their backs, which contained their chil- 
dren; the men ſeemed to have no kind of regard for 
them. Noneof them came off to the ſhip, and they ge- 
nerally kept at a diſtance when any party landed from 


the boat. They perforate the cartilage of the noſe be- 


tween the noſtrils; and thruſt therein a piece of white 
ſtone about an inchand a half long, which is bent like 
the curvatureof a bow. The houſes here are, like thoſe 


of the other iſles, rather low, and covered with palm- | 


1 thatch, 


as IE 
Mallicollo, thatch. Same were incloſed or walled round with more pigs were procured, and only about half a dozen Mallow, 
— v— boards, and the entrance to theſe was by a ſquare hole cocoa-nuts, and a ſmall quantity of freſh water, As Malmibu 
at one end. | 25 | ; theſe iſlanders were poſſeſſed of hops as well as fow ls, 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, and a club their backwardneſs to part with either might be owing 
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_ contrary, ſeeing the captain advance a 


about two feetand a half in length, made of the cau- 
ſuarina wood, commonly knobbed at one end, and well 
poliſhed, This weapon they bans on their right ſhoul- 
der, from a thick rope made of a kind of graſs. It 


appeared to be preſerved for cloſe engagements, after 


having emptied the quiver, On the left wriſt they wear 


a circular wooden plate, neatly covered, and joined 


wich ſtraw about five inches in diameter, upon which 


they break the violence of the recoiling bow-ſtring, 


and preſerve their arm unhurt. Their arrows are made 
of a ſort of reed; and are ſometimes armed with a long 


| ſharp point made of the red-wood, and ſometimes with 


a very hard point made of bone: and theſe points are 
all covered with a ſubſtance which was ſuppoſed to be 


| poiſoned. Indeed the people themſelves confirmed 
_ theſe ſuppoſitions, by making ſigns tothe gentlemen of 


the ſhip not to touch the point, and giving them to 
underſtand that if they were pricked by them they 
would die; they are very careful of them themſelves, 


and keep them always wrapt up in a quiver. Some of 


theſe arrows are armed with two or three points each, 
with ſmall prickles on the edge to prevent the arrow 
from being drawn out of the wound. Repeated and 
cffectual trials of the virulence of this poiſon were 
made upon dogs, but they gave no ſigus of being hurt 


by at. 


Their food ſeems to be principally vegetables, ſince 
they apply themſelves to huſbandry. As hogs and 
fowls are bred here, the natives, doubtleſs, feaſt ſome- 


times on pork and poultry: andasthey have canoes, it 


may be ſuppoſed that they draw a part of their ſub- 
{iſtence from the ocean. The preateſt number of ca- 
noes that were ſeen along-lide the ſhip at one time did 
not exceed 10, or, according to Mr Forſter, 14, and 
no more than four or five people in each: they were 
imall, of indifferent workmanſhip, and without orna- 
ment ; but provided with an outrigger. 3 
After ſome light indications of a hoſtile intention 
on the part of the natives, which they had ſhown in 
their canoes whilit about the ſhip, captain Cook, with 


a party of marines in two boats, landed in the face of 


400 or 500 Indians who were aſſembled on the ſhore. 

Tho'they were all armed with bows and arrows, clubs 

and ſpears, they made not the leaſt peak on the 
lo 


with only a green branch in his hand, one of them, 
who ſecmed to be a chief, giving his bow and arrows 
to another, met him in the water, bearing alſo a green 
branch. When they met, the branches were exchan- 


ged and the chief led the captain by the hand up'to | 


the crowd, to whom he immediately diſtributed pre- 
ſents; in the mean time the marines were landed, and 
drawn up upon the beach. The captain. then made 
ſigns that he wanted wood, and they by ſigns gave 
him permiſſion to cut down the trees. A ſmall pig 
was preſently brought, and preſented to the captain, 
who in return gave the bearer a piece of clo:h, It 
was expected from this inſtance, that an exchange of 
proviſions for various articles of merchandize would 
take place: but theſe expectation proved fallacious; no 


the ca 


e, unarmed, 


to the little eſtimation in which they held ſach articles 
as were tendered in barter; for they ſet no value on 


any nails or any other kind of iron-tools, and held 
all the gew-gaws of finery equally cheap. They would 
now andthen cxchauge an arrow for a piece of cloth, 


but very ſeldom would part with a bow, After ſend- 
ing on board What wood had been cut, the party all 
embarked, and the natives diſperſed, When the ſhip 
was about to leave this iſland, captain Cook gives the 
following relation: © When the natives ſaw us under 
ſail, they came off in canoes, making exchanges with 


more confidence than before, and giving ſuch extraor- 
dinaty proofs of their honeſty as ſurprited us, As the 


ſhip ar firſt had freſh way thro' the water, ſeveral of 
oes dropped aſtern after they had received 
nd before they had time to deliver theirs in 
nſtead of taking advantage of this, as our 


goods, 
return: 


friends at the Society -iſlands woul have done, they 
uſed their atmoſt efforts to get up with us, and deliver 


what they had already been paid for. One man in pa- 
ticular followed us a conſiderable time, and did not 
reach us till it was calm, and the thing was forgotten. 


As ſoon as he came along-fide, he held up the article, 
which ſeveral on board were ready to buy: but he re- 
fuſed to part with it till he ſaw the perſon to whom he 
had before fold it; and to him he gave it. The perſon 


not knowing the man again; offered him ſomething in 


return; which he refuſed ; and ſhowing him what 


had been given before, at length made him ſenſible 
of the nice ſenſe of honour which had actuated this 
Indian.“ | * N 


MALLOW, a manor, and alſo a 20 town in 


the county of Cork, and proviuce of Munſter in Ire- 
land, above 118 miles from Dublin. It was incorpo- 
rated by charter in 1688, and ſends two members to 
parliament. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank 
of the Blackwater, over which there is an excel- 
lent ftone-bridge. Here is alſo a good church, a mar- 
ket houſe, and barracks for a irvop of horſe, Not 
far diſtant is a fine ſpring of a moderately tepid wa- 
ter, which burſts out of the bottom of a fine limeſtone 
rock, and approaches the neareſt in all its qualities to 
the hot-well waters of Briſtol of any that has been 
yet diſcovered in this Kingdom, which brings a reſort 
of good company. there frequently in the ſummer 
months, and has cauſed it to be called the Iriſh Bath. 
Mallow is a poſt town, and has five fairs. 

Marrow, in botany. See MaLva. 

Marſh-MarilLow. See ALTH XA. 

Indiau- Mallon. See Spa. 


MALMSBURY, a town of Wiltſhire, in Eng- 


land, 95 miles from London. It ſtands on a hill, with fix 
bridges over the river Avon at the bottom; with which, 
and a brook that runs into it, it is in a manner en- 
compaſſed, It formerly had walls and a caſtle, which 
were pulled down to enlarge the abbey, which was the 
biggeſt in Wiltſhire, and its abbots far in parliament. 
The Saxon King, Athelſtan granted the town large 
immunities, and was buried under the high altar of 
the church, and his monument ſtillremains in the nave 


* 
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Malmſbury of it. The memory of Aldhelm, its firſt abbot, who 
Malo. was the king's great favourite, and whom he got to 
be canonized after his death, is ſtill kept up by a 


meadow near this town, called Aldhelm's Mead. By 
charter of King William III. the corporation conſiſts 
of an alderman, who is choſen yearly, 12 capital bur- 
geſſes, and 4 afliſtants, land-holders and commoners. 
Here is an alms-houſe for 4 men and 4 women, and 
near the bridge an hoſpital for lepers, where it is ſup- 
poſed there was formerly a nunnery. This town 
drives a conſiderable trade in the woollen manufactory; 


has a market on Saturday, and three fairs. It has 


ſent members to parliam-nt ever ſince the 26th of 
Edward I. i 55 | 
William of MarmsBugr. See WILLIAM. 
MALO (St) a ſea-port town of France, in the 
province of Brittany, ſituated in the latitude of 48 
degrees 38 minutes north, and t degree 57 minutes 
to the weſt. The town ſtands upon a rock called the 
iſland of St Aaron, firroanded by the ſea at high wa- 
ter, which is now joined to the continent, by means 
of a ſort of cauſey or dike, near a mile long, called 
the Sillon, which has been often dainaged by ſtorms, 
and was almoſt quite ruined in the year 1730. At 
the end of this cauſey next the town 1s a caſtle, flanked 
with large towers, a good ditch, and a large baſtion, 
The city nearly covers the whole ſurface of the iſland, 
and is of an oblong form, ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
rampart, on which there js a number of cannon.— 
There is always in it a good garriſon. The cathedral- 
church is dedicated to St Vincent, and ſtands in the 
| ſquare of the ſame name, as do alſo the town-houſe 
and the epiſcopal palace. There are ſomeother ſquares 
in the place, but leſs remarkable; and as to the ſtreets, 


except twoor three, they are all very narrow. There 


being no ſprings of freſh water in St Malo, the in- 
| habitants are at great pains to convey the rain which 
falls on the roofs of their honſes into ciſterns ; and of 
this they have enough for all family-uſes. There is 
only one pariſh-church in the town, though it contains 
between 9000 and 10,000 inhabitants; but there are 
ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, and a general 
hoſpital. The two entrances into the harbour are de- 
fended by ſeveral forts, ſuch as that of the Conchal ; 
of the great and the little bay ; the forts of Ifle Re- 
bours, Sezembre, Ro:cneuf; the caſtle of Latte, and 
Fort-Royal. Theſe are ſeveral little iſles near the 
harbour, the moſt conſiderable whereof is that of St 
Sezembre, which is near a quarter of a league in cir- 
cumference, and ſerve as ſomany out works tothe for- 
rifications of the city, and are uſcful as bulwarks, by 
breaking the violence of the waves, which otherwiſe 
would beat with great force againſt the walls of the 
city. At the end of the cauſey next the continent ſtands 
the ſuburb of St Servant, large and well built, Here 
the merchants have their houſes and ſtore-houſes. 
Here is the dock- yard; and a ſecure harbour is form- 
ed by the river Rance, where ſhips of great burthen 
can ride aghanchor very near the houſes. The harbour 
is one of the beſt in the kingdom, and moſt frequent- 
ed by merchant-ſhips; but it is of very difficult and 
dangerous acceſs on account of the rocks which lie 
round it. The town of St Malo is exceedingly well 
ſituated for trade; and accordingly, in this reſpect, it 
has ſucceeded beyond moſt towns in France. It maiu- 
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rains a trade with England, Holland, and Spain.— Malo, 
The commerce of Spain is of all the moſt conſider- Malouin, 
able, and moſt profitable to the inhabitants of SL 


Malo, the ſhips of the Malonins being frequently em- 
ployed as regiſter ſhips by the Spaniards, to carry 
out the rich cargoes to Peru and Mcxico, and bring 
home treaſure and plate from America. The inhabi - 
tants of St Malo carry on alſo a conſiderable trade in 
dry and falted coi to Newfoundland. They ſend to 
this fiſhery a good many veſſels from too to 300 tons 
burden, with ſalt for the fiſh, and proviſions for ſubſi- 
ſting the crews. They carry their tiſh to Italy, Spain, 
and ſome to Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and bring home 
the returns in frvits, ſoap, oil, &c. which are diſpoſed 
of to great advantage at Nantz. St Malo is the ca- 
pital of the biſhopric of that name, which is of con- 
ſiderable extent; and th: ſoil about it produces moſt 
kinds of grain and fruits in great abundance. The 
moſt remarkable towns in the diſtrict and dioceſe of 
St Malo, are St Servand, - Cancalle, Chateaneuf, 
Dinan, Tintiniac, Combourg, Montfort, Breal, Guer, 
Ploermel, joſſelin, cc. | 
MALO, Mi#cLov, or Mahout, (Saint), the ſon 
of a gentleman in Great Britain, and coulin to St 
Magloire, was educated in. a monaſtry in Ireland, 
and afterwards choſen biſhop of Gui-Caſtel, a dip- 


nity which his humility prevented him from ac- 


cepting. The people wiſhing to compel him, he 


went into Brittany, and put himſelf under the di- 


rection of a holy anchoret called Aaron, in the neigh - 
bour hood of Aleth. Some time after, about the year 
541, he was choſen biſhop of that city, and there cul- 
tivated piety and religion with great ſucceſs. He af- 
terwards retired to a ſolitude near Xaintes, where he 
died November 15. 565. From him the city of St 
Malo derives its name; his body having been carried 
thither, atter the reduction of Aleth toa ſmall village 
called GuiYalet or Cuichalet, and the transference of 
the epiſcopal ſee to St Malo | 
_ MALOUIN (Paul-Jaques), born at Caen in 1701, 
was profeſſor of medicine in the royal college of Paris, 
phy lician in ordinary to the queen, and a member of 
the Royal Society of London, and of the Academy 
of Scien-es of Paris. Theſe ſtations were a proper 
reward for his very extenſive in formation iu medicine 
and chemiſtry; and his amialle and ſteady character 
procured him many friends and protectors. He w:s. 
very unlike ſome modern phylicians, who put litile 
truſt in medicine; and was greatly diſpleaſed to hear 


any ill ſpokenof his profeſſion. He obſerved one day to 


a young man who took this liberty, that all great men 
had reſpected medicine: 44 ſaid the young fellow, 
you muſt atleaſt except from the liſt one Moliere. Butthen, , 
Inſtantly replied the doctor, you ſer he is dead. He is 
ſaid to have believed the certainty of his art as firmly 
as a mathematician does that of geometry. Havia 
preſcribed a great many medicines for a celebrated 
man of letters, who followed his direclions exactly, 
and was cured, Malouin eagerly embraced him, ſaying, 
You deſerve to be ſick. As he valued the rules of me- 
dicine ſtill more on his own account that on thar of 
others, he obſerved, eſpecially in the latter part of 
his life, a very auſtere regimen. He ſtrictly practiſed 
the preſervative part of medicine, which is much more 
certain in its effects than the reſtorative. To this regi- 

men. 
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+ 'Malouin men Malouin was indebted, for what many philoſo- 


I 
Malpighi. 
— —x— 


phers have deſired in vain, a healthy old age aud an 
eaſy death. He was a ſtranger to the infirmities of 
age; and died at Paris of an apoplexy, the 3d of Ja- 
nuary 1778, in the 77th year of his age. By his will 
he left a legacy to the faculty of medicine, upon con- 
dition of their helding a public meeting every year 
for the purpoſe of giving the public an account of his 
labours and diſcoveries. Malouin was economical, but 
at the ſame time very dilintereſted. After two years 


of very lucrative practice, he left Paris and went to 


Verſailles, wherc he ſaw very few patients, obſerving 
that he had retired to the court, His principal works 
are, I. Traite de Chimie, 1734, 12mo. 2. Chimie me- 
dicinale, 2 vols 12mo, 1755; a book full of curious 
obſervations, and written ina chaſte and well adapted 
ſtyle. He had the character of a laborous chemiſt; 
and he was a well informed and even diſtinguiſhed 
one for the age in which he lived; but his knowledge 
of chemiſtry, it muſt be confeſſed, was very imperfect, 
compared with the ſtate of the ſcience in the preſent 


age, in which it has aſſumed a new face, that proba- 


do to his underſtanding. 


bly will not be the laſt. 3. Some of the Arts 
in the collection publiſhed by the academy of 
ſciences on the arts and profeſſions. A circum- 
ſtance which happened at a meeting of the academy 
does as much honour to his heart, as any ofhis works 
A new treatiſe on the 
art of baking, wherein ſome of Malouin's ideas were 


combated, was read by M. Parmentier before his fel- 


_ lows, among whom was the old doctor. 
academician, who knew how eaſily ſelf-love is hurt, 


The young 


was afraid to meet his looks: but no ſooner was the 
reading finiſhed, than Malouin went up to him, and 
embracing him, “receive my reſpects (ſaid he), you 
have ſeen farther into the ſubj ect than I did.“ 4. He 
was likewiſe the anthor of the chemical articles in the 
£ ncyclopedie, | 1 
Of the ſame family was Charles Maloulx, who gra- 
duated as a doctor of medicine in the univerſity of Caen, 
and died in 1718 in the flower of his age. He publiſh- 
eda trea tiſe on Solids and Fluids, Paris 1718, 12mo. 
MALPAS, a town of Cheſhire, 166 miles from 
London, It ſtands on a high hill, not far from the 
river Dee, on the borders of Shropſhire ; has a gram- 
mar-ſchool, and an hoſpital, and had formerly a caſtle. 
It is called in Latin Mala Platea. i. e.“ Ill Street, 
and was, for the ſame reaſon, by the Normans, called 


Mal Pas ; but its three ſtreets, of which it chiefly 


ternately in its ſtately church, 


ſician and anatomiſt in the 17th century, 


conſiſts, are now well paved; and here is a benefice 
rich enough to ſupport two rectors, who officiate al- 
It has a good market 
on Mondays, and three fairs in the year. 5 

MALPIGHI (Marcellus), an eminent Italian phy- 
He ſtudied 
under Maſlari and Mariano, The duke of Tuſcany 
invited him to Piſa, to be profeſſor of phy lic there. In 
this city he contracted an intimate acqmintance with 
Borelli, to whom heaſcribedall the diſcoveries hehad 


made. He went back to Bologna, the air of Piſa not 


agreeing with im. Cardinal Antonio Pignatelli, who 


had known him while he was legate, at Bologna, be- 


ing choſen pope in 1691, under the name of Inno- 
cht XII. immediately ſent for him to Rome, and ap- 


> 
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pointed him his phyſician, But this did not hinder Malpighia, 
him from purſuing his ſtudies, aud perfecting his Malplaquet 
works, Which have immortalized his memory. Herr 
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died in 1694; and his works, with his life written by 


himſelf prefixed, were firſt collected and printed at 


London, ia folio, in 1667. | 


MALPIGHIA, BaRBADOES CHERRY, a genus of 
the trigynia order, e 4 the decandria claſs of 
t 


plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 23d 
order, Trihilatæ. The calyx is pentaphyllous, with mel- 
life rous pores on the outſide at the baſe, There are 


five petals roundiſh, and unguiculated: the berry unilo- 


cular, and triſpermous. There are eight or ten ſpecies, 


all of them ſhrubby evergreens of the warm parts of 


America, riſing with branchy ſtems from 8 or 10 to 15 
or 20 feet high, ornamented withoval and lanceolate en- 
tire leaves, and large J wen flowers, ſucceeded 
by red, cherry-ſhaped, catable berries, of an acid and 


palatable flavour; and which, in the Weſt Indies, 
Where they grow naturally, are uſed inſtead of cher - 
ries. Three of the ſpecies are reared in gardens, 
and make a fine variety in the ſtove. They retain their 


leaves all the year round; and begin to flower about 
the end of autumn, continuing in conſtant ſucceſſion 
till the ſpring; after which they frequently produce 


and ripen their fruit; which commonly equals the ſize 
of a {mall cherry. The flowers are of a pale-red or 
purple colour. Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed, | 


which muſt be ſown in ſpring in ſpots of rich earth: 


then plange them in a hot-bed ; and when the plants 


are three or four inches high, prick them in ſeparate. 
{mall pots, give water, and plunge them in the bark 
bed of the ſtove; where after they have remained a 


year or two, they may be placed in any part of it. 


They may even be placed in the open air during a 
month or two of the hotteſt weather in ſummer; but 


muſt be carefully ſupplied with water during the whole 


cars, G | | 
y MALPLAQUET, a village of the Netherlands, in 
Hainault, famous for a moſt bloody battle fought here 
on the 11th of September 1709, between the French 
under old marſhal Villars, and the allies commanded by 
rince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough. The 


French army amounted to 120,000 men; and were 
poſted behind the woods of La Marte and Taniers, in. 


the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. They had fortified 


their ſituation in fach a manner with lines, hedges, 


and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quite in- 
acceſſible. In this ſituation they expected certain vie- 
tory: and even the common ſoldiers were ſo eager to 
engage, that they flung away the bread which had 
been juſt given them, though they had taken no ſuſte - 


nance for a whole day before. Ihe allied army began 


the attack early in the morning, beiug favoured by a 
thick fog. The chief fury of their impreſſion way 
made upon the left of the enemy; and with ſnch ſuc- 
ceſs, that notwithſtanding their lines and barricadoes, 
the French were in leſs than an hour driven from their 
entrenchments. But on the enemy's right the combat 


. 


Was ſuſtained with much greater obſtingey. The 


Dutch, who carried on the attack, drove them from 
their firſt line; but were repulſed ſrom the ſecond with 
great ſlaughter. The prince of Orange, who headed 
that attack, perſiſted in his efforts with incredible per- 

| | | ſeverande 
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or at the orifice of the worm, the ſpirit becomes much 
parer in all reſpects; it is «leſs falſome to the taſte, 
leſs offenſive to the ſmell, and leſs milky to the 
eye. When theſe low wines, in the rectification 
into proof-ſpirits, are diſtilled gently, they leave a 
conſiderable quantity of this groſs fetid oil behind 
them in the till along with the phlegm ; but if 
the fire be made fierce, this oil is again raiſed 
and brought over with the ſpirit; and being now bro- 


ken ſomewhat more fine, it impregnates it in a more 


nauſcous manner than at firſt. This is the common 
fault both of rhe malt diſtiller and of the rectifier; the 
latter, inſtead of ſeparating the ſpiric from this naſty 
oil, which is the principal intent of his proceſs, at- 
tends only to the leaving the . gp in ſuch quantity 
behind, that the ſpirit may be of a due ſtrength as 
proof or marketable goods, and brings over the oil in 
a worſe ſtate than before. To this inattention to the 
proper buſineſs of the proceſs, it is owing, that the 
ſpirit, after its ſeveral rectifications, as they are miſcal- 
led, is often found more ſtinking than when delivered 
out of the hands of the malt diſtiller. All this may 
be prevented by the taking more time in the ſubſequent 
diſtillations, and keeping the fire low andregular ; the 
ſudden ſtirring of the fire, and the haſty way of throw- 


ing on the freſh fuel, being the general occaſion of 


throwing up the oil by ſpurts, where the fire in gene- 
ral, during the proceſs, has not been ſo large as to do 
that miſchief. | 

The uſe ofa balneum marie, inſtead of the common 
ſtill, would effectually prevent all this miſchief, and 
give a purer ſpirit in one rectification than can other- 
wiſe be produced in ten, or indeed according to the 
common methods at all. 2 
_ Maltlow wine, when brought to the ſtandard of 
proof ſpirit, loſes its milky colour, and is perfectly 
clear and bright, no more oil being contained in it 
than is perfectly diſſolved by the alcohol, and rendered 
miſcible with that proportion of phlegm, which is a- 
bout one half the liquor: its taſte alſo is cleaner, tho' 
not more pleaſant; there being leſs of the thick oil 
to hang on the tongue than its own form; which is 
not the caſe in the low wines, where the oil being un- 
diſſolved, adheres to the mouth in its own form, and 
does not paſs lightly over ir. : 

When proof-ſpirit of malt is diſtilled over again, in 
order to be rectified into alcohol, or, as we uſually 
call it, ſpirirs of wine, if the fire be raiſed at the time 
when the faints begin to fall off, a very conſiderable 
quantity of oil will be raiſed by it, and will ran in 
the viſible form of oil from the noſe of the worm. 
This is not peculiar to malt ſpirit ; but the French 

brandy ſhows the ſame phenomenon, and that in ſo 
great a degree, that half an ounce of this oil may be 
obtained from a ſingle piece of brandy. 

Malt ſpirit, more than any other kind, requires to 
be brought into the form of alcohol, before it can be 
uſed internally, eſpecially as itisnow commonly made 
up in the proof ſtate with as much of this nauſeous 
and viſcous oil as will give it a good crown of bubbles. 
For this reaſon it ought to be reduced to an alcohol, 
or totally inflammable ſpirit, hefore it is admitted into 
any of the n compoſitions. If it be uſed with - 

Vor. X. | 
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Malt; meaſure from mixingitſelf among the low wines, by 
— — the'{tretchinga coarſe flannel over the neck of the ſtill 


M A L 
out this previous caution, the/odious taſte of the malt 
oil will be diſtinguiſhed among 
the ingredients. | 
Malt ſpirit, when it has once been reduced to the 
true form of an alcohol, is afterwards more fit for all 
the curious interna] uſes than even French brandy ; it 
being after this purification a more uniform, hungry, 
taſteleſs, andimpreguable ſpirit, than any other ſpiriis 
which weeſteem ſo mach finer. 
A pure ſpirit being thus procured, ſhould be kept 
carefully in veſſels of glaſs or ſtone, well ſtopped, to) 
prevent the evaporation of any of its volatile part. If 
preſerved in caſks, it is apt to impregnate itſelf very 
ſtrongly with the wood. The quantity of pure alco- 
hol obtainable from a certain quantity of malt, differ; 
according to the goodneſs of the ſubject, the manner 
of the operation, the ſeaſon of the year, and the ſkil- 
fulneſs of the workmen ; according to which vari- 
ations, a quarter of malt will afford from eight or nine 
to thirteen or fourteen gallons of alcohol. This ſhould 
encourage the malt diſtiller co be careful and diligent 
in his buſineſs, as ſo very large a part of his profit de- 
pends wholly on the well conducting his proceſſes. 
After every operation in this bulineſs, there re- 
mains a quantity of faints, which in their own coarſe 
ſtate ought never to be admitted into the pure ſpirit ; 
theſe are to be ſaved together, and large quantities of 
them at once wrought into alcohol. It is eaſy to re- 
duce thoſe to ſuch a ſtate that they will ſerve for lamp- 
ſpirits. This diſagrecable flavour being corrected by 
the adding of aromatics during the diſtillations, the 
reducing them into a perfect and pure alcohol js prac- 
ticable, but not witkout ſuch difficulties as render it 
ſcarce worth the trader's while. One way of doing it 
is by diſtilling them from water into water, and that 
with a very (low fire. By this means a pure alcohol 
may be made out of the fouleſt faints. e 
The malt diſtiller always gives his ſpirit a ſingle rec- 
tification per /e, in order to purify it a little, and make 
it up proof; but in this ſtate it is not to be reckoned 
fit for internal uſes, but ſerves to be diſtilled into ge- 
neva and other ordinary compound ſtrong waters for 
the vulgar. 
The Dutch, who carry on a great trade with malt ſpi- 
rit, never give it any farther rectification than this; 
and it is on this account, that the malt ſpirit of Eng- 
land is in general ſo much more in eſteem. The Dutch 
method is only to diſtill the waſh into low wines, and 
then to full proof ſpirit ; they then directly make it 
into, geneva, or elſe ſend it as it is to Germany, Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt-Indies; for the Dutch have little 
notion of our rectifications. Their ſpirit is by this 
means rendered very foul and coarſe, and is rendered 
yet more nauſeous by the immoderate uſe they make 
of rye-meal. Malt ſpirit, in its unreQified ſtare, is 
uſually found to have the common bubble proof, as the 
malt diſtiller knows that it will not be marketable 
without it. | 
The whole matter requiſite to this is, that it have 
a conſiderable portion of the groſs oil of the malt 
well broke and mixed along with it ; this gives the 
reQiticr a great deal of trouble it he will have the ſpi- 
rit fine; but in the general run of the buſineſs, the 
rectiſier does not take out this oil, but breaks it finer, 
and mixcs it faſter in by alkaline ſalts, and diſguiſes its 
| - i © taſte 
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taſte by the addition of certain flavonring ingredients. 


>—— The ſpirit loſes in thefe proceſſes the vinolity it had 


when it came out of the hands of the malt diſtiller, 


and is in all reſpects worſe, except in the diſguiſe of 


a mixed flavour. | . 
The alkaline ſalts uſed by the rectifier eg. 


the natural vinoſity of the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to ad 
an extraneous acid in order to give it a new one. The 


acid they generally uſe is the ſpititus nitri dulcis ; and 
the common way of uſing it is the mixing it to the 
taſte with the reQified ſpirit : this gives our malt ſpi- 
rit, when well rectified, a flavour ſomewhat like that 
of French brandy, but this ſoon flies off; and the better 
method is to add a proper quantity of Glauber's ſtrong 


ſpirit of nirre to the ſpirit in the ſtill. The liquor in 
this comes over impregnated with it, and the acid 


being more intimately mixed, the flayour is retained. 
Mur Bruiſer, or Bruiſing-mill. It has been found 


by repeated experiments, that bruiſing malt is a more 


advantageous method than the old one of grinding and 
flouring. By bruiſing, there is not only leſs waſte, 
but the malt is alſo better fitted for giving out all its 
virtues. it has lately, therefore, become a practice to 
fqueeze malt between rollers, by means of a proper ap- 
paratus, of which various conſtructions have been in- 


vented. As the beſt contrivance of this ſort is ſaid to 
be the bruſing-mill of Mr Winlaw, we have given a 
figure of it on Plate CCLXXXII. where AAAA is 

the frame; B, the large cylinder or roller; C, the 


ſmall one: D, the hopper: E, the ſhoe ; F, the frame 


that ſupports the hopper; G, a fly-wheel; H, the 
windlas. To uſe this engine it is directed to ſcrew 


the large roller up to the ſmall one, and not to feed 
too faſt from the ſhoe, which is regulated by pins that 
have ſtrings fixed to them. It is evident that when 
iwo ſmooth ſurfaces are oppoſed to each other at a di- 
ſtance which can be regulated at pleaſure, neither 


grain nor any other ſimilar ſubſtance can paſs between 


them without being bruiſed. This being the principle 
on which the ters, ag acts, the meally ſubſtance, 


which is the eſſential part of malt, is entirely removed 


from the ſkin or huſk which contains it, and all the 


virtues of the malt are with caſe extracted by the wa- 


ter in a manner ſuperior to what is effected when the 
grain is only cut by grinding. The operation is at 
the ſame time ſo expeditiouſly 5 that two 
men can with eaſe bruiſe a buſliełf of malt in a minute. 


— By the ſame engine may alſo be bruiſed oats and 
| beans for horſes. A great part of the corn given theſe 


avimals it is well known, is ſwallowed whole, and 
after paſſes through them in the ſame ſtate; in which 
caſe, they cannot receive any nouriſhment from the 


grains that are unbroken ; but when bruiſed in this 


engine, it eaſes maſtication ; and every grain being 
prepared for nutrition, a much leſs quantity will of 
coarſe be found to be ſufficient. For bruiſing beans 
the two regulating ſcrews muſt be unſcrewed a little; 
and the fly-wheel requires to be then ſet in motion 
with the hand, on account that the rollers are then a 
little ſpace apart, and will not turn each other before 
the beans come between them. 5 


Malr-Tax, is the ſum of 750, oool. raiſed every 


year by parliament ſince 1697, by a duty of 6d. on 
the buthel of malt, and a proportionable ſum on cer- 
tain liquors, ſuch as cyder and perry, which might 
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other wiſe prevent the conſumption of malt. This is 


under the management of the commiſſioners of the e- 
ciſe ; and is indeed itſelf no other than the annual ox- 


ciſe. 1960, an additienal perpetual exciſe of 3d. per 
buſhel was laid upon malt; and in 1763, a proportional 
exciſe was laid upon cyder and perry, but new-model- 
led 1766. Sec Exc1ss. 


Malte. 


MALTA, a celebrated iſland of the Mediterranean \ 


ſituated between the r5th and 16th degrees of caſt 


longitude, and between the 35th and 36 degrees of 


north latitude. It is about 19 or 20leagues in length, 
nine or ten.in breadth, and go in circumference, An- 
ciently it was called Melita; and is ſuppoſed by Clu- 
verivs, from its ſituation and other particulars, to be 
the Hiperia mentioned by Homer, whence the Phea- 


3 
Ancient 
hiſtory of 
the iſland, 


ces were afterwards driven by: the Phenicians, and 


retired into Sheria and the iſland of Corfu ; which is 


the moreprobable, as the ancient poet places the moun 


tain Melita in that iſland. He has likewiſe brought 


ſome probable e to prove, that Melita or Mal- 


ta is the ancient Ogygia ; in which the famed nymph 


Calypſo, daughter of the Ocean and Thetis, recei- 
ved the ſhipwrecked Ulyſſes, and detained him ſeven 
years. | det 0 | 
The moſt ancient poſſeſſors of Malta, of whom we 

have any certain account, were the Carthaginians; from 


whom it was taken by the Romans ; and yet SEK Wo 
\ 


the whole time that it continued under the power o 
theſe polite nations, it was almoſt entirely barren. The 


ſoil was partly ſandy and partly rocky, having ſcarce- 


ly any depth of earth; and withal ſo ſtony, that it 


was hardly capable of producing corn or any other 


grain except cummin, and ſome feeds of a ſimilar na- 
ture. Iis chief products were figs, melons, honey, 
cotton, and ſome few other fruits and commodities, 
which the inhabitants exchanged for corn; and in this 
barren ſtate it ſeems to have continued till it came into 


the poſſeſſion of the Malteſe knights. It laboured al- 


ſo. under great ſcarcity of water and fuel; upon all 


which accounts it was till that time but thinly inhabi- 


ted, their being only about 30 or 40 boroughs or other 


villages ſcattered about, and no city except the capital 
called alſo Malta, and the town and fort of St Ange- 
lo, which defended the harbour; fo that the whole 
number of its inhabitans did not exceed 12,000, in- 
cluding women and children; the greateſt partof whom 
were very indigent, | 

According to an ancient tradition, Malta was firſt 
poſſeſſed by an African prince named Battus, an ene- 
my to queen Dido, from whom it was taken by the 
Carthaginians, as may be juſtly inferred from ſeveral 
Punic inſcriptions to be ſeen on ſtone-pillars and other 


monuments yet ſtanding. From the Carthagimians it 
paſſed to the Romans, who made themſelves maſters of 
it at the ſame time that they ſubdued the iſland of Si- 


cily. Theſe were driven out by the Arabs in the year 
828 ; who were driven out of it in their turn by Ro- 
ger the Norman, carl of Sicily, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in 1190; from which time it continued under the 
dominion of the Sicilian princes till the time of Char. V. 
when it fell under his power, along with Naples and 


2 
Sicily. To cover the iſland of Sicily ſrom the Turks, Malta gi- 


; : ven to the | 
Charles gave the iſland to the knights of Rhodes, ſince . 
| Rhodes. 


that time called &niphts of Malta, 
The origin and hiſtory of theſe knights is given un- 


& 


* 


MAI. 


Malta. der the article Knight of Marra and Ryopes. Here 
- jt is ſufficient to obſerve, that in 1530, the 9 1 75 of 


They at- 


Turkiſh and Barbary corſairs. 
at this time, was not to have fixed the abode of the 


Rhodes having been expelled from that iſland by So- 
liman the Turkiſh ſultan, and deſtitute of an habitati- 
on, accepted, tho” not without fome reluctance on ac- 
count of its barrenneſs, thebffer made them by Charles 
V. of the iſland of Malta. The graud maſter havingcau- 
ſed bis two large carracks, the galleys of the order, 
and a good number of other tranſport-ſhips laden with 
great quantities of arms, ammuuition, and troops, to, be 


got ready, he and his knights embarked in the former, 
wich all the effects, records, and treaſure belonging to 


the order, and the reſt in the latter. In their paſſage 
they ſuffered very much by a violent ſtorm; in which 
one of their galleys ſplit upon a rock, and one of the 


carracks Was run aground by the violence of the waves, 


after having broke her three anchors, She-ſtuck ſo 
faſt that they expected every moment to ſee her ſplit 


in pieces; when providentally a contrary wind diſen- 


gaged her without damage. This event was counted as 
a lucky omen, and on the 26th of October that year 


all the company were ſafely landed. 


At the firſt landing of the Malteſe knights, they 
found themſelves obliged to lodge in a very poor town 
or borough at the foot of the hill on which ſtands the 


caſtle of St Angelo, and where their only habitations 


were fiſhermens huts. The e with the 
principal knights, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where 
the accom modations were ſomewhat better: tho' theſe 
toowere very mean, and out of repair. 
after, he took poſſeſſion of the city, which was for- 
merly called Malta, but ſince that time hath taken 


the name of the Notab/e City ; and after that, of the 


whoſe iſland of Malta, and the neighbouring one of 
Goſa. 7 3 

The firſt care of the knights, after having ſettled 
their authority through the two iſlands, was to provide 
ſome better accommodation for the preſent, and to 
chooſe a proper place where to fix their habitat ion. 


But as the iſland had no other defence than the old 


caſtle of St Angelo, and was ſo much expoſed on all 
ſides, that it would have required greater ſums than 
their exhauſted treaſury could ſpare to put it in a 


proper ſtate of defence; the grand-maſter was obli- 


ged to content himſelf with ſurrounding the borough 
abovementioned, wherein he badorderednewbuildings 
to be reared for the preſent habitation of his knights, 
with a ſtout wall, raya its being ſurpriſed by the 
His deſign indeed, 


knights in the bare and defenceleſs iſland of Malta, 
but to ſtay in it only till he had got a ſafficient force to 
attempt the conqueſt of Modon, a town of the Morea, 


tempt the and which was not only a populous and opulent place, 
donqueſt of hut lay very convenient for making an attempt on the 


Modon 
witkout 
ſucceſs. 


iſland of Rhodes, their ancient habitation, and to 
which they were naturally attached. This, however, 
did not hinder his taking all proper meaſures for ſecu- 
ring Malta as well as Goſa, and laying out a proper 
plan for ſecuring them from attacks, in caſe the deſign 
on Modon ſhould fail. I. | 

In the mean time, as ſuperſtition was then univer- 
ſally prevalent, the graud-maſter, among other preci- 
ous relics which they had brought from Rhodes, cau- 
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Three days 
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ſed to the arm of St Catherine to be carried in proceſ- 
ſion to the cathedral. Whilſt they were on their march, 
one of the centinels gave them notice, that a large 
Turkiſh merchantman was wrecked on their coaſt, 
The grand-maſter immediately diſpatched ſome of his 


knights and ſoldiers thither ; who finding Iſaac the 


patron of the ſhip, a native of Modon, aud one Mauri- 
thiſala Nocher, an excellent engineer, they were re- 
tained in the ſervice of the order, and the latter was 
immediately employed in fortifying the iſland. 
The knights were hardly ſettled in Malta, when the 
emperor, andother European potentates, endeavoured 
to engage them in a war with the inhabitants of Bar- 
bary, as the city of Tripoli, then held by Charles, was 
In great danger of falling into the hands of the infi- 
dels. The attempt on Modon, however, was firſt 


made; but it proved unſucceſsful through the baſe a- 


varice ofthe Malteſe forces: ſor they having been ad- 
mitted into the city, during the night began to mur- 
der and plunder the inhabitants, without waiting for 


the arrival of the galleys which were coming to their | 


aſſiſtauce. The conſequence was, that the inhabitants 
armed, and a deſperate battle began ; in which the 
Malteſe, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts, were obli- 
ged to retire, bur not till they had loaded themſelves 
with plunder, and carried away 800 women captives. 


Alalts. 
— — 


4 


The grand-maſter, looking upon this diſapointment Join the 
as a ſign that Providence had ordained Malta to be emperor 
the reſidence of the knights, did not renewhis attemps againſt the 


upon Modon ; but, in 1532, joined with the emperor 
againſt the Turks, and ſent a great number of his gal- 
leys to join the confederate fleet under the celebrated 
Andrew Doria. In conſequence of this aid, the un- 
dertaking proved ſucceſsful ; and in all probability the 
conqueſt of Modon would have been accompliſhed, had 


not the ſoldiery diſccuraged by the bad ſucceſs of the 


laſt attempt, openly refuſed ro proceed, and obliged 


the emperor to proceed to Coran, another town be- 


longing to the Turks. Through the valour of the Mal- 
teſe knights, this place was ſoon obliged to capitulate ; 
and in a ſecond expedition in 1533, the knights a- 
gain diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a moſt eminent man- 
ner. They were quickly recalled, however, by the 
grand-maſter to the defence of the iſland, which was 
now threatened with an invaſion by Barbaroſla the ce- 
lebrated Turkiſh corſair, who ſcoured thoſe ſeas at the 
head of above fourſcere galleys. This invaſion, how- 
ever, did not take place ; andin 1534 the grand-ma- 


ſter Villiers de L'Iſle Adam died, and was ſucceeded + 


by Perino de Ponte, a native of the town of Aſt in 
Italy. | 3s | 
The new grand-maſter, who received intelligence 
of his election at St Euphemia in Calabria, very ſoon 
after received another expreſs, giving an acount of 


the wars which in that time reigned in Tunis, andthe 


danger that Tripoli as well as Malta was in from Bar- 
baroſſa, who was by this time become maſter both of 
Algiers and Tunis ; upon which he made allthe haſte 
he could to his new government. His firſt care was 
to ſend a ſtrong reinforcement to Italy; after which, 
he diſpatched an embaſly to the emperor, intreating 
him to equip à powerful fleet againſt Barbaroſſa, with- 
out which it would be impoſſible for Tripoli to hold 


out much longer, 
PP OI. By 


Turks, 
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Malta, By this embaſſy from De Ponte, and another to the 
—=— {me purpoſe from Muley Haſſan, the depoſed king 
$ of Tunis, Charles was eafily prevailed on to carry his 
arms into Africa ; in which he w1s aſſiſted by a great 
number of the braveſt knights, together with 18 bri- 


Africa in- 
vadled by 
Charles. 


6 leys, andtheir veſlel called thegreatcarrack, of itlelf 
Deſperate alinoſt equivalent to a {quadron. In this expedition the 
valour of knights diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a moſt eminent 
the Malteſe manner. At the fiege of Goletta, one of the knights, 
knights, named Converſa, an excellent engineer, by means ofa 

barcalinga, got almoſt cloſe to the great tower, which 

he furiouſly battered with large cannon, while the 


great carrack, which was behind all the reſt of the veſ- 


 fels, and by reaſon of its height could fire over them, 
did prodigious execution. A breach was ſoon made; 
and hardly was it wide enough to be ſcaled, when the 
| Malteſe knights jumped out of the galleys into their 
long-boats, and thence into the ſea, with their ſwords 
intheir hands, and waded through the water above their 
girdles, it being too ſhallow for boats to approach 
the ſhore, The ſtandard-bearer of the order was the 
firſt that jumped into the water, and led the reſt to 
the attack; they claiming every where the poſt of ho- 


nour. They marched with the greateſt "reſolution 


throngh the moſt terrible firing and thowers of all kinds 
of miſſile weapons; and, having gained the ſhore, 
quickly aſcended the breach, on the top of which they 
planted their great ſtandard. A great number loſt 
their lives, and ſcarce one came off unwounded ; but 
the emperor did them the juſtice to own, that the ta- 
king the place was chiefly owing to the valour of the 
Malteſe knights. i | 

She city of Tunis was ſoon taken after the fortreſs 

of GoJetta ; on the ſurrender of which, the emperor, 
deſigning to return into Europe, took his laſt dinner 
on board the great carrack ; where he was magnifi- 
cently entertained, and beſtowed on the ſurviving 
knights the greateſt encomiums, and marks of his e- 
ſteem and gratitude tothe owner. Theſe he accompa- 
nied with conſiderable preſents and with two new 
Privileges grants. By the firſt, they were allowed to import corn 
conferred and other proviſions from Sicily, without paying duty; 
upon them and by the ſecond, the emperor engaged, that none of 
by the em- the order ſhould enjoy any of the eſtates or revenues, 
prot. due to Malteſe knights, throughout all his dominions, 
unleſs they were lawfully authorized by the grand- 
maſter and his council; or till the originals had been 
examined and regiſtered by himſelf, or ſuch miniſters 
as he ſhould appoint for that purpoſe. The fleet then 
ſet ſail for Malta; where, on their arrival, they re- 
ccived the rewsof the prand-malter's death, who was 
ſncceeded by Didier de Tolon de St Jalle, a native of 
Provence, and then grand prior of Tholouſe, where 

he reſided at the time of his election. 

The preſeut grand maſter was a man of great con- 
duct and bravery, which he had formerly ſhown at the 
liege of Rhodes; and the ſituation of affairs at this 
time required a perſon of experience. The Turkiſh 

3 Ccorſairs, quite tired out with the dreadful havoc made 
Fhe Turks. among them by Botigella, grand prior of Piſa, who 
make an ſeldom quitted the ſea, and never failed out without 
unſuccels- ſinking ſme of them, or making conſiderable prizes, 


ful attempt had agreed to enter into a ſtrong confederacy, either 
An. Tripoli, a 


6 


gantines of different ſizes, four of the beſt Malteſe gal- 


to ſurpriſe the city of Tripoli where bis retreat was, 


or, it that failed; to lay ſiege to it by ſea aud land; in 
either of which attempts, they were ſure of all the aſ- 


Mates, 


ſiſtance of Barbaroſla and Hayradin, then lord of Ta- 


giora, This laſt had undertaken the command and 
conduct of the whole enterpriſe; but the governor be- 


ing informed of the deſign, prepared io give him 
a warm reception. Hayradin came thither with his 


whole force in the dead of the night, and began to 
ſcale the walls in thoſe places where he reckoned them 
to be moſt defenceleſs. They no ſooner appeared at 
the foot of them, than the garriſon, which had been 


kept up in arms, poured down ſuch ſtreams of wild- 


fire, boiling oil, melted lead, &c. and threw ſuch vol- 
leys of ſtones, while the greatand ſmall guns ſo annoy- 
ed thoſe that ſtood fartheſt off, that great numbers of 
them were deſtroyed. They perſiſted in the attack, 
however, with great fury and vigour, till Hayradin, 


who was fore moſt in one of the ſcalades, was knocked 


down by a muſket-ſhot from the top of his ladder. He 
fell into the ditch, and was taken upalmoſt dead; up- 
on which his troops inſtantly diſperſed themſelves, and 


however, judging that this would not be the laſt viſit 
of the kind which in all probability he would receive, 
immediately diſpatched an expreſs to Malta, with pro- 


abandoned the enterpriſe. The governor of Tripoli, 


poſals for fortify ing the city, and demoliſhing a ſtrong - 
tower on that coaſt named //caid, which was held by 


a Turkiſh corſair. His adviſe being approved of, the 


commander Botigella, now general of the galleys, was 


immediately diſpatched with a ſufficient force; who, 
having landed his men at Tripoli, immediately march - 
ed, with them and a body of Arab mercenaries towards 
Alcaid ; and without ſtaying to open the trenches or 


any other covering than his gabions, levelled his 


artillery againſt it. Hayradin being informed of this, 
came with his Turks to its defence; but was intercep- 
ted by a ftrong detachment of Malteſe knights at the 
head of the hired Arabs, and repulſed with loſs ; fo 
that all he could do was to convey about 50 or 60 
Turks into the place, and toannoy the Chriſtians with 
ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes. Botigella, perceiving that his 
cannon did not make ſuch quick diſpatch as he wifhed, 


ſent ſome of his galleys; under the ſhelter of which he 
quickly ſprung a mine, which brought down part of 
the wall, and buried moſt of the coarſairs under it; up- 


on which the reſt, ſeeing the Malteſe knights mount 
the breach ſword-in-hand, immediately threw down 
their arms. The tower was then razed to the ground; 
alter which Botigella marched to a town called Ada- 
bus, Whence he drove Hayradin, who had entrenched 
himſelt in it, and gave the plunder to the Arabs. In 


his return he attacked and took a large . Turkiſh gal- 


ley, the cargo of which was valued at 160,000 crowns, 
and had on board 200 perſons; fo that he landed in 
triumph, and was received with the loud acclamations 
of the whole order, who came to meet him on his ar- 
rival. Soon after the grand maſter fell ſick and died 
and was ſucceeded by John de Homedes. | 
The Malteſe ſtill continued to behave with their 
uſual valour againſt the Turks ; but, through thene- 


gligence of Charles V. almoſt all the places held by 
the Chriſtians on the African coaſt were reduced b 


the infidels, and the yalour exerted by the Malteſe 
ſerved only to deſtroy great numbers of them. At laſt 
the emperor's affairs in Africa were totally ruined by 

. + his 
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Malta his unſuccefsful expedition againſt ALGIERS, an ac- 
— — count of which was given under that article, n® 12— 
Th 42 18. Here indeed it is thought that the emperor him- 
- ror ſave ſelf could not have eſcaped, had not the Malteſe 
by the va- knights repulſed the Turks, who had attacked even 
Jour of the the Imperial quarters. They purſued them even 10 
Malteſe the pates of the city, and were in hopes of entering it 
knights, vith them; but the governor having cauſed the gates 
to be ſhut before the Turks had all got in, the knights 
were diſappointed, When the Spaniſh troops reim- 
barked, the Malteſe were alſo of great ſervice in re- 
_ pulſing the enemy; and indeed behaved on both oc- 
caſjons with ſo much valour and intrepidity, that the 
reſt of the allies could not ſufficiently admire them. 
The misfortune, however, was, that the loſs they ſuf- 
fered both of men and ſhips, eſpecially by fome of their 
beſt commanders, more than counterbalanced the glo- 
ry they had gained. The emperor, before they part- 
ed, gave them the moſt ample teſtimony of his ſatis- 
faction and gratitude, as far as words and encomiums 
could go; after which the Malteſe commander ſet ſail, 
with the ſmall remains of the knights, in three ſhat- 
tered yeſlels, and arrived ſafely at the port of Malta 
about the end of Noyember 1548. 
While the Malteſe were employed in this unfortu- 
nate expedition, the iſland was ſo terribly annoyed by 
the Turkiſh and other corſairs, that the port was in 
ſome meaſure blocked up by them ; whilſt the coaſts, 
both here and at Goſa, lay expoſed to frequent inſults 
and depredations, and often to the loſs of their inha- 
bitants. This obliged the Malteſe admiral Simeoni to 
refit his galleys with all poſſible expedition, and again 
put to ſea in queſt of theſe enemies. In this enterpriſe 
he ſucceeded fo well, that he ſent home a great num- 


ber of the-corſair captains in chains. Being obliged to 


put in at the port of Tripoli, the governor informed 
him, that he had juſt reccivedan expreſs from the king 
of Tunis, acquainting him that Barbaroſla was making 
the moſt preſſing complaints to the Perte againſt the 
Malteſe knights, whilſt his lieutenant Morat Haga 
was making great preparations at Tachora for the 
ſiege of Tripoli, which he doubted not would be fol- 
lowed by that of Tunis; the king having become 
odious to the Turks and Mcors on acconnt of his al- 
| lance. with the emperor ; after whoſe late diſaſter a 
reat number of towns in that Kingdom had revolted 
— him, and a much greater number of his ſubjects 
had put themſelves under the protection of the Alge- 
rine monarch, who was expected ſhortly from Conſtan- 
tinople at the head of a powerful fleet. 

On the receipt of theſe unwelcome neus, an em- 
baſſy was ſent to the emperor, in order to perſuade him 
to cauſe the fortifications of Tripoli to be repaired , but 

without ſucceſs. All that could be obtained was fair 
ic Words and promiſes; the conſequence of which was, 
The Turks that the Malteſe made moſt violent and almoſt incre- 
take Tripo- dible exertions againſt their enemies; till at laſt Soli- 
li, and re- man reſolyed to expel the knights from Malta, as he 
folve to had before done from Rhodes. To this he was chief- 
expel the 1, inſtigated by Dragut, an old experienced corſair, 
knights iy 2 6 y 2 f 
from Mal- Who had obtained the command of his fleet after the 
ta, death of Bar baroſſa. The ſiege was accordingly com- 
menced in 1551 but by a ſtratagem, the Turkiſh com- 
mander was induced to depart. However, he reduced 


the caſtle of Goſa and the city of Tripoli, Nothing 
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happened of great conſequence from that time till the Malta, 
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year 1564. when freſh complaints being made to Soli 
man, he propoſed, in a grand council, where moſt ot 
his officers attended, to extirpate the knights altoge- 
ther. This deſign was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Hali, 
one of Dragut's moſt experienced captains, who of- 
fered the moſt ſolid reaſons againſt it; but being over- 
ruled by the reſt, an expedition againſt Malta was re- 
ſolved upon. One of the ſultan's firſt cares was to 
ſend ſome ſpies, in the diſguiſe of fiſhermen, to take a 
full view of the iſland, who found means to bring him 
an exact plan of it, with all its fortifications, havens, 
ſtrength, the number of its inhabitants, &c. whilſt 
he was haſtening his armaments againſt it. By this 
time, as the Malteſe had very little reaſon to doubt 
thatthe Turkiſh armaments were deſigned againſt their 
iſland, the viceroy of Sicily, Don Garcia, was ordered 
by his maſterto take it in his way to the caſtle of Go- 
letta, in order to conſult with the grand maſter about 
the neceſlary means for oppoſing ſuch a formidable 
power. The prand-maſter acquainted him that, in 


caſe of an attack upon Malta, he ſhould want both 


men an corn; upon Which the viceroy engaged to 
ſupply him with both on his return to Sicily; in pledge 
of which he left one of his ſons with him, who was 
afterwards admitted into the order. He was no ſooner 
departed, than the grand maſter ſummoned all the 
knights of the order, diſperſed through ſeveral parts 


of Europe to repair to him. Thoſe that were in Italy 


raiſed a body of 2000 foot, to which the viceroy of 

Sicily added two companies of Spaniſh forces. All the 
galleys of the order were employed in tranſporting 

theſe troops, together with all manner of proviſions 

and ammunition into the ifland; and the knights that 

were in it, in diſtributing, diſciplining, and exerciſing 

their new levies, as well as the Malteſe militia, againſt 

the ſiege. Thus the grand -· maſter ſaw himſelt ſtrength- 

ened by the arrival of 600 knights, all of whom 
brought with them retinues of ſtout good ſeryants, fit 

to aſſiſt in the defence of the i{land ; whilſt thoſe who, 

by reaſon of age ſickneſs, or other impediments could 

not to repair to him, fold their moſt valuable effects in 

order to aſſiſt him with their purſes. The pope on his 

part, contented himſelf with ſending a ſupply of 10,000, 
crowns ; and the king of Spain ordered his viceroy- 

Don Garcia to raiſe an army of 20,000 men, to be 

ready to fail thither as ſoon as called for. The grand- 
maſter employed the remainder of his time in viſiting 

all the forts, magizines, arſenals, &c. and aſſigning to 

each tongue their ſeveral poſts, and making all neceſ- 

fary preparations, till the Ottoman fleet appeared in 17 
fight on the 18th of May 1565. It conſiſted of 159 The fiege 
large galleys and galleons, carrying on board 30,000 commen-. 
forces, janizaries and ſpahis, beſides the ſlaves at the ced. 
oar, accompanied by a conſiderable number of other 
veſſels, laden with artillery, ammunition, andother ne- 
ceſſaries for a ſiege. The whole armament was com- 
manded b; Muſtapha Baſha, on old experienced offi- 


cer, aged about 85 years, and an old favourite and 


contident of the ſultan; of an haughty cruel temper, 
who made ita merit to violate his word, and to uſe all 
manner of violence againſt the Chriſtians, eſpecially 
againſt the Malteſe. This formidable army landed at 
ſome diſtance from II Borge, and ſoon afterwards. 
ſpread themſeyes over the country; ſetting fire to the. 

Villages, 


Malta, 
— — 
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villages, paring 
ingott ſuch of the cattle, as, notwithſtandingthe orders 
of the grand-maſter, had not been ſecured within the 
forts and towns. DS 39 

While the Turks were thus employed, La Valette 
G grand maſter) ſent out De Copier, marſhal of 
the order, with 200 horſe and 600 foot, to watch their 
motions De Copier, an officer of great experience, 
executed his commiſſion with fo much prudence and 


- 


_ vigour, that by falling unexpectedly on detatched par- 


| 12 
Deſperate 
defence of 
fort St El- 
mo, 


rics, he cut off x500 Turks with the loſs only of 80 
men, 1 a 
The Turkiſh general held a council of war as ſoon 
as all his troops were landed, to aſſiſt him in reſolvin 
where he ſhould begin his attack. Piali, the Turki 
admiral agreeably towhat he underſtood to have been 


the ſultan's inſtructions, was of opinion that they 


ought not to enter upon action till Dragut ſhould ar- 
rive. But Muſtapha having received information of 
the king of Spain's preparations, thought ſomething 


ought to be done inſtantly for the ſafety of the fleet : 


which lay at preſent in a creek, where it was expoſed 
to the violence of the caſt wind, and might be attack- 
ed with great advantage by the Spaniards. On this 
account he was opinion, that they ſhould immediate- 
ly lay ſiege to a fort called Sf E/mo, which ſtood on a 
neck of land near Il Borgo, having the principal} har- 
bour on one ſide of it, and on the other another har- 
bour large enough to contain the whole fleet in ſafe- 
ty. This propoſal was approved by a majority of the 
council, and Muſtapha proceeded without delay to 
carry it into execution, | 
La Valette did not expect that a place which was 
neither ſtrong nor large enough to admit a numerous 
Init; could be defended long againſt fo great a 
orce as was employed to reduce it; but he thought it 
neceſſary that the ſiege of this fort ſnould be prolonged 
as much as poſſible, in order to give the viceroy of 
Sicily time to come to his relief. With this view, he 
re ſolved to throw himſelf into St Elmo, with a ſelect 
body of troops; and he was preparing to ſet out, 
when the whole body of knights remonſtrated with 
ſuch earneſt importwnity againſt his leaving the town, 
that he at laſt conſented to ſuffer rhe reinforcement, 
which he had prepared, to be conducted to the fort 
by a kuight called De Medran, upon whoſe conduct 
and intrepidity he could rely with the moſt aſſured 
confidence. | > | 
Not long after De Medran's arrival in the fort, the 
garriſon a made vigorous fally, in which they drove 
the enemy from their emtrenchments, and put a num- 
ber of them to the ſword. But the reſt ſoon recover- 


* 


ed from their ſurpriſe; and having returned to the 


charge, they compelled the Chriſtians to retire. In 
this rencounter, the vigorous efforts of the ponies 
were favoured by the wind, which blew the ſmoke 
of the guns upon the fort, and covered the beſieged 
with a thick cloud, through which it was impoſſible 
to diſcern the operations of the enemy. This incident 
the Turks had the preſence of mind to improve to 
very great advantage. They ſeized, unperceived, up- 
on the counterſcarps; made a lodgement there with 
beams, woolſacks, and gabions; and raiſed a battery 
upon it with incredible expedition. After the ſmoke 
was diſperſed, the beſieged beheld what had been done 


I 1 
with much aſtoniſhment; and they were the more Malta. 


the peaſanis to the ſword, and carry- 
diſquieted, as the fortification which the Turks had 
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raiſed upon the counterſcarp, overtopped a ravelin 
which lay near it, in which the beſieged could no 
longer appear with ſafety. They reſolved, how- 
ever, to defend this ravelin as long as poſſible, what. 
ever it ſhould coſt them. * Php 

In the mean time Dragut, and another noted Cor- 
ſair named Uluchiali, arrived with 20 galleys; hav- 
ing, beſides ſlaves and ſeamen, 2500 troops on board. 
This reinforcement, and the prefence of Dragut, add- 
ed freſh vigour to the operations of the ſiege. This 
gallant Corſair expoſed himſelf, on all occaſions, with 
the utmoſt intrepidity; ſpent whole days in the 
trenches ; and beſides his other extraordinary talents, 
he was particularly ſkilful in the management of ar- 
tillery, he cauſed ſome new batteries to be raiſed in 
more advantageous ſituations than had hitherto been 
made choice of; and kept up a continual fire both on 
the ravelin abovementioned and a cavalier that cover- 
ed the fort, and was one of its principal defences. 

This cavalier ſoon became the only defence which 
could prevent the beſiegers from coming up to the 
very ſoot of the wall. Some Turkiſh engineers having 
approached the ravelin at day-break, to obſerve the 
effeQs of their artillery, they perceived a gun- port ſo 


low, that one of them, when mounted on the ſhoul- 


ders of another, looked into into it, and ſaw the Chriſ - 
tien ſoldiers lying on the ground ſleep. Of this they 
gave immediate information to the troops; who, ad- 


vancing as quickly and filently as poſſible, and clap- 
ping ladders to the gun-hole, got up into the ravelin, 


and cut moſt of the Chriſtians to pieces. | 
Between this ravelin and the cavalier lay the ditch, 
over which the beſiegers had thrown a temporary 
bridge of planks leading upto the cavalier. The Turks, 
perceiving this, leaped inſtantly upon the bridge, and 
attempted to make themſelves maſters of the cavalier, 
as they already were of the ravelin. But the garriſon 
was now alarmed ; the braveſt of the knights haſten- 
ed from different quarters to the poſt of danger; and, 
after an obſtinate engagement, they compelled the 

Turks to retire into the ravelin. There, obſerving 
another way of reaching the cavalier by a path from 
the bottom of the ditch, they threw themſelves down 
without dread or heſitation ; and having aſcended by 
this path to the other ſide; they renewed their attack 
with greater fury than ever, The combat laſted from 
ſun- riſe till noon, when the knights at laſt proved vic- 
torious. About 20 knights and 100 ſoldiers were kil- 
led; and near 3000 of the enemy. 


As the ravelin was open on the ſide towards the 


fort, the beſieged pointed ſome cannon againſt it, and 
made great havock among the infidels. But Muſta- 
pha, ſenſible of the value of the acquiſnion he had 
made, poured in freſh ſoldiers without number, and 
the pioneers coming forward with wool-ſacks, planks, 
and pabions, put the troops at length in ſafety, and 
made à lodgmei:t in the ravelin, of which the garri- 
ſon were never afterwards able to diſpoſſeſs them. 
The grand-maſter's concern on account of this diſ- 
aſter was greatly augmented, by conlidering, that it 
could not have happened ſo ſoon without ſome negli- 


| gence on the part of the garriſon, He ſent them, 


owever, an immediate reinforcement , and both the 
| ſiege 


- Fa 


Malta. 


leave the 
lort, but 
are refu- 


ſed, 


_ tance 
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ſiege and the defence were carried on with the ſame 
vigour as before. „ 
— But the ſituation of tlie beſieged was now become 
much more dangerous than formerly. The Turks ap- 


plied with unremittin g diligence to heighten the ra- 
velin till it overtopped the wall of the fort; and after 
this the garriſon could no longer appear upon the pa- 


rapet with ſafety. Many were killed by the encmy's 


artillery, ſeveral breaches were made in the wall, and 


the hearts of the braveſt kights began to fail within 


They agreed therefore, though with much reluc- 
to apply to the grand-maſter for liberty to 
[uit the fort; and they made choice of the chevalier 


de Medran for their meſſenger. He repreſented that 


the fort was in reality no longer tenible; and that to 
continue init, though only for a few days, would in- 
fallibly occaſion the deſtruction of the garriſon. 

. Moſt of the knights in council thought that this 
requeſt of the 2 , ought to be immediately grant- 
ed. But la Vallette was of a contrary opinion.— 
This he repreſented to the chevalier de Medran; and 
ſent him back with inſtructions to remind the knights 


of the vows which they took at their entrance into 


the order of ſacrificing their lives for its defence. He 
likewiſe bad him aſſure them, in his name, that he 


would not fail to ſend them ſuch reinforcements as 


they ſhould ſtand in need of: and was determined, as 


ſoon as it ſhould be neceſſary, to come himſelf to their 


aſſiſtance, with a fixed unalterable purpoſe to lay down 
his life ſooner than deliver the fort into the hands of 
the inſidels. | | | 

This anſwer had the deſired effe& on ſeveral of the 


knights, and particularly on thoſe whoſe principles 


of honour and attachment to the order were confirmed 
by years. But the greater part of them were much 


_ diſſatisfied. They thought the grand-maſter's treat- 


- ment of them har 
ſubſcribed by 53; in which, after repeating their for- 


and cruel; and wrote him a letter 


mer requeſt, they informed him, that if he did not, 
on the next night, ſend boats to carry them to the 
town, they were determined to fally out into the 


Turkiſh,camp, where they might fall honourably by 


the ſword, inſtead of ſuffering ſuch an ignominious 


death as they had reaſon to expect if the fort was 


taken by ſtorm. 
To this letter la Valette replied, © That they were 
mach miſtaken if they expected to ſatisfy their honour 


by throwing away their lives: ſince it was no leſs 


their duty to ſubmit to his authority, than to ſacrifice 


_ thetr lives in defence of the order: that the preſerva- 


tion of the whole depended on their preſent obedience 


to his commands: that no aid was to be expected 


from Spain if the fort were given up. And that if he 
ſhould yield to their requeſt, and bring them to the 
town, the town itſelf would then be immediately in- 
veſted; and they, as well as the reſt, ſoon afterwards 
reduced to a ſitnation more deſperate than that from 
which they were fo ſolicitous to eſcape, by deſerting 
an important poſt which they had undertaken to de- 
fend.“ Beſides this leter, he ſent three commiſſioners 


to examine the ſtate of the fortifications; intending by 
this meaſure either to gain time or to prevent the gar- * 


riſon from linking into deſpair. 


* 
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Theſe commiſſioners differed very widely in the 
accounts which they delivered at their return. Two 
of them thought it impoſſible to defend the fort much 
longer. But the third named, Conſtantine Caſtriot, 
a Greek prince, deſcended from the famons Albanian 
hero Scanderbeg, whether from ignorance or a con- 
ſciouſneſs of greater reſources in his native courage 
than the other two poſſeſſed, maintained that the gar- 
riſon was far from being reduced to the laſt extremity; 
and to give proof how fir 
truth of what he ſaid, he offered to enter the fort 
himſelf, and to untertake the defence of it with ſach 
troops as ſhould be willing to accompany him. 

The grand-maſter, ſtrongly impreſſed with a ſenſe 
of the neceſſity of potracting the ſiege, immediately 
accepted this offer, and beſtowed th 
miums on Caſtriot's zeal and reſolution. Nor did 
Caſtriot find any difficulty in perſuading a ſufficient 
number to attend him, who were 10 leſs zealous and 
reſolute than himſelf. The ſoldiers crowded to his 
ſtandard, and were emulous to have their names en- 
_— for that dangerous ſervice in which he had en- 

aged. | 
N When la Valette ſaw the ſpirit by which theſe men 
were animated, and hadno longer any doubt of being 
able by their means to prolong the ſiege of the fort; 
he ſent a letter to the knights, acquainting them, 
that he was now willing to give them their diſcharge, 
and would immediately ſend another garriſon, into 
whoſe hands he deſired they ſhould be ready to de- 


liver up the fort, and come themſelves to the town in 


the boats in which their ſucceſſors were to be tranſ- 
ported, | 

The contents and ftyle of this letter affected the 
knights in the moſt ſen ſible manner; and rouſed with- 
in them that delicate ſenſe of honour by which the 
order had been fo long and fo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
— They reſolved without heſitation to remain in the 
fort till every man ſhould periſh, rather than either 
deliver it to the new garriſon or abandon it to the 
enemy. And they went in a body to the governor, 
and intreated him to inform the grand-maſter of their 
repentance, and to join with them in praying that 
they might be ſuffered ro wipe out the remembrance 
of their fault by their future conduct. 


The grand-maſter ſuffered himſelf at laſt to be over- 


come: and henceforth. the garrifon diſmiſſing all 
thoughts of their own ſafety, were intent on nothing 
but how to prolong their defence. | 

The grand-maſter ſent them every nightfreſhtroops 


mly he was perſuaded of the 


e higheſt enco- 
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to ſupply the place of the killed and wounded; and invention 
kept them well furniſhed with proviſions, ammunition, of burning 


and fire- Works. Of theſe laſt he had invented a par- 
ticular kind, which confiſted of hoops of wood, covered 
with wool, and ſteeped in boiling oil and other in- 
flammable liquors, mixed with nitre and gunpowder. 
To theſe machines they ſet fire, and threw them 
flaming: in the midſt of the enemy when they were 
crowded together at an aſſault. It happened often 
that two or three of the Turks were hooked together 
and ſcorched to death, and the utmoſt confuſion was 
produced wherever they were thrown. 

The beſieged ſtood much in need of this, and every 
other inſtrument of miſchief that could be deviſed, for 


their: 


hoops, 


- founding a retreat. 


+) 
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begun to ſap and undermine the walls. From the 17th 
of June to the 14th of July, not a ſingle day paſſed 
without ſome rencounter; and Muſtapha had fre- 
quently attempted to ſcale the wall of the fort, but 
had been as often repulſed with the loſs of ſome of the 
braveſt of his troops. þ 

Aſhamed at having been detained ſo long before a 
place of ſuch 156 ſtrength, he reſolved to 
make one great deciſive effort; and to bring to the 
aſſault as many of his forces as the ſituation of the 
place would permit him to employ. He had already 
made ſeveral breaches ; but in order to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſs of the aſſault which he now intended, he kept his 
batteries playing all the 15th without intermiſſion, till 
the wall on that fide where he deſigned his attack was 
almoſt level with the rock. On the 16th, the fleet 
was drawn up before ſunriſe, as near the fort as the 
depth of the water would allow, Four thouſand muſ- 
keteers and arches were ſtationed in the trenches; 
and the reſt of the troops, npon a ſignal given, ad- 


vanced to the breach. The 8 was prepared to 


receive them; the breach was lined with ſeveral ranks 
of ſoldiers, having the knights interſperſed among 
them at certain diſtances. The Turks attempted often 
to break through this determined band, and to over- 
power them with their numbers; but their numbers 
ſerved only to augment the loſs which they ſuſtained, 
Every ſhot from ; fort did execution. The artillery 
made dreadful havoc among them; and the burning 
hoops were employed with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. The 
novelty of theſe machines, and the ſhrieks of thoſe 
who were caught in them, added preatly to the terror 
which they inſpired ; and made it impoſſible for the 
Turkiſh officers to keep their men firm and ſteady 
in purſuing the advantages which, had they pre- 
ſerved their ranks, their,numbers muſt have infallibly 
acquired. | 
At length Muſtapha, after having continued the 
aſſault for more than ſix hours, without gaining a 
ſingle inch of ground on the beſieged, gave orders for 
In this attack the garriſon loſt 
about 20 knights and 300 ſoldiers; but this loſs was 
immediately ſupplied by a reinforcement from the 
town; and Muſtapha was at laſt convinced, that, un- 
leſs the communication between the fort and the town 
were cut off, it would be impoſlible to bring the ſiege 
of the former to a period, while any troops remained 
in the other parts of the iſland. By the advice of Dra- 
gut, he reſolved to extend his trenches and batteries on 
the {ide next the town, till they ſhould reach to that 
part of the ſea, or great harbour, where thoſe ſupplies 
were landed which the grand-maſter daily ſent to the 
garriſon. This undertaking he knew muſt be at- 
tended with the utmoſt difficulty, becauſe all the ſpace 
between his entrenchments, and the point to which it 


was neceſſary to extend them, lay expoſed to the artil- 


lery both of fort St Elmo and St Angelo. In viewing 
the ground, a Sangiac, in whom he put confidence, 
was Killed by his fide; and which was ſtill a more 
irreparable loſs, Dragut received a mortal wound, of 
which he died in a few days. T his did not, however, 
diſconrage Muſtapha from purſuing his deſign. By 
employing his troops and pioncers at the work day 
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and night without intermiſſion, he at length carried 
it into execulion, 
along the ſhore, and filled his trenches with ninſke- 


either being ſank or intercepted. 


Then having planted batteries 


Malta. 


teers, it was impoſſible for any boat to paſs from the 
rown to the fort without the moſt eminent danger of 


After this precaution he reſumed with freſh vig*#ur 


bis attempts to take the fort by ſtorm. On the 21ſt 
he made four different aſſaults: all of which the garri 


ſon withſtood ; and, in repulſing ſo many thouſand 


brave and well-diſciplined troops, diſplayed a degree 
of proweſs and fortitude which almoſt exceeds belicf, 


and is beyond the power of deſcription. 'But this 


heroic garriſon was now exceedingly reduced in num- 


ber; and there was the ſtonyeſt reaſon to apprehend, 
that, in one aſſault more, they muſt inevitably be - - 


overpowered, unleſs a reinforcement were ſeut them 
from the town. Of their deſperate ſituation they gave 
intelligence to the grand-maſter by one who ſwam 
acroſs the harbour in the night. 


nerouſly reſolved to devote themſelves to certain de- 
ſtruction for the general ſafety, and the preſervation 
of the fort. They ſet off from the town with as 


much alacrity as if they had entertained the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of victory; but they found the Turks 


every where ſo much upon their guards, and the lines 


The boats were in- 
ſtantly filled with knights and other ſoldiers, who ge- 
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ſo ſtrongly defended, that, after ſeveral fruitleſs at | 


tempts to land, they were at laſt obliged to return, 


depreſſed with ſorrow for the fate of their brave com- 
panions. | 


The garriſon, now deſpairing of relief, gave them» 
ſelves up for loſt ; bur inſtead of either capitulatin 
or attempting to eſcape, they prepared for death, and 
paſſed the night in prayer and in receiving the ſacra- 
ment; after which they embraced one another ten- 
derly, and then repaired to their reſpective poſts ; 
while ſuch of the wounded as had been diſabled from 
walking, were, at their own earneſt deſire, carried to 
the ſide of the breach, where they waited, without 
diſmay, for the approach of the Turkiſh army. | 


Early in the morning of the 23d of July, the Turks 


advanced to the aſſault with loud ſhouts, as to certain 
victory, which they believed fo ſmall a handful of men 
as now remained in the fort would not dare to diſpute 
with them. In this expectation they were diſappoint- 
ed. The garriſon being reſolved on death, and de- 


ſpiſing danger, were more than men; and exerted a 


degree of proweſs and valour that filled their enemies 


with amazement, The combat laſted upwards of four The . 
hours, till not only every knight but every ſoldier had taken, and 
fallen, except two or three who had ſaved themſelves the garriſon 
by ſwimming. The Turkiſh colours were then plant- cut 


ed on the ramparts ; and the fleet entered the har- 
bour, which the fort commanded, in a kind of triumph. 
When Muſtapha took a view of the fort, and examined 


its ſize and fortifications, he could not refrain from 


ſaying, © What will not the father coſt us (meanin 

the town), when the ſon, who is ſo ſmall, has caſt ſo 
many thouſands of our braveſt troops? But this re- 
flection, far from exciting his admiration of that he- 
roic fortitude which he had found fo difficult to over- 
come, ſerved ouly to inſpire him with a brutal fury. 
He ordered all ſuch of the garriſon as were found 


lying on the breach alive to be ript gpen, and their 3 of 
| | | | | hearts Muſtapha. 
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Malta hearts torn out: and, as an inſult on the knights and 
— their religion, he cauſed their dead bodies to be ſearch- 
ed for, and large gaſhes to be made in them, in the 
form of a croſs; after which he tied them on planks, 


and threw them into the ſea, to be carried by the 
wind and tide to the town or fort St ee you 

The grand-maſter was at firſt melted into tears at 
this ſhocking ſpectacle; but his grief was ſoon con- 
verted into indignation and revenge: and theſe paſſions 
betrayed him into an action unworthy of the exalted 


character which he bore. In order to teach the ba- 


maſ+ ſha, as he pretended, to make war with leſs barbarity, 


he cauſed all the Turks whom he had taken priſoners 
to be maſſacred ; and then putting their heads into 
his largeſt cannon, he ſhot them into the Turkiſh 
camp. 


In the ſiege which has been related, the order 


loſt about 1500 men, including 130 of the braveſt 


knights. | oe. | 
Muſtapha vainly imagined, that, being intimidated 
by the fate of their companions, they would be now 


inclined to liſten to terms of capitulation ; and in this 


hope, he ſent an officer with a white flag to one of 
the gates, attended by a Chriſtian ſlave deſigned to 
ſerve for his interpreter. « The Turk was not allowed 
to enter within the town ; but the Chriſtian was ad- 
mitted and was led through ſeveral ranks of ſoldiers 
under arms by an officer, who, after ſhowing kim all 
the fortifications of the place, deſired him to take 
particular notice of the depth and breadth of the 
ditch, and ſaid to him, „ Sce there, the only ſpot we 
can afford your general; and there we hope ſoon to 
| bury him and all his Janiſaries.“ | . 
This inſulting ſpeech being reported by the ſlave, 
excited in the fiery mind of the baſha the higheſt de- 
gree of wrath and indignation, and made him reſolve 
ro exert himſelf to the utmoſt in the proſecution of 
the ſiege. . His troops though greatly diminiſhed, 
were ſtill ſufficient to inveſt at once both the town 
and the fort of St Michael. He kept a conſtant fire 
on both ; but he intended firſt to apply to the reduc- 
tion of the latter, which he propoſed to attack both 


by land and water, at the extremity of the peninſula 


on which it ſtands, In order to accompi:u this de- 
ſign, it was neceſſary he ſhould have ſome ſhipping 
introduced into the harbour for tranſporting his forces. 
But the month of the harbour having been rendered 
inacceſſible by a great iron chain and the cannon of 
St Angelo, his deſign muſt have been relinquiſhed, if 
Piali had not ſaggeſted an expedient againſt which 
the grand-maſter had not provided. This was, to 
make the Chriſtian ſlaves and crews of the ſhips 
draw a number of boats, by the ſtrength of their 
arms, over the neck of land on which ſtood fort Sr 
Elmo. Of this propoſal, which Muſtapha immedi- 
ately adopted, information was carried to the grand- 


maſter by a Tarkiſh officer; who, being by birth a 


Greek, was touched ſuddenly with remorſe, and de- 
ſerted to the Chriſtians. In conſequence of this in- 
© telligence, La Valette ſet a great number of hands to 
work in framing a ſtacado along that part of the pro- 
montory where the Turks intended their attack; and 


at another part, where the depth of the water or the 


hardneſs of the bottom would not admit the ſtacado, 


he cauſed ſtrong inirenchments to be made upon the 
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beach. Muſtapha, in the mean time, fired inceſſantly Malta. 


_ cient knight of the name of Caimeran. 


and wounded, 
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upon the fort, while the ſlayes and crews were em- 
loyed in tranſporting the boats over land into the 
arbour. At length the baſha, judging that the 
number of boats which he had tranſported would be 
ſufficient, and that the breaches which his artillery 
had made were practicable, reſolved without further 
delay, to make an attack both by ſea and land. He 
was the more confident of ſucceſs, as ſince the taking 
of St Elmo, he had received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment. By the arrival of Haſcem, ſon of Barbaroſſa, 
with 2500 ſelect ſoldiers, commonly called the Bravoes 
of Algiers, Haſcem, who poſleſſed a conſiderable 
are of his father's fire, and was ambitious to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in the ſultan's ſervice, begged of Muſta- 
pha to intruſt him with the aſſaultof fort St Michael ; 
and vaunted, with his natural arrogance, that he 
would ſoon make himſelf maſter of it ſword-in-hand. 
The baſha, whether from an opinion of his valour, or 
an intention to make him learn at his own expence 
the folly of his preſumption, readily complied with 
his requeſt ;- and, having added 6coo men to his Al- 
gerines, he promiſed to ſupport him with the reſt of 
his army. B | 
Haſcem divided his forces with Candeliſſa, an old 
corſair, his lieutenant; to whom he committed the at - 
tack by ſea, whilſt he reſerved that on the land- ſide to 
himſelf; | 
Candeliſſa having put his troops on board of the boats, 
ſet out with drums beating, and hautboys and other 
muſical inſtruments playing, preceded by a boat filled 
with Mahometan prieſts, ſome of whom were employ- 
ed in offering prayers to heaven for his ſucceſs, or in 
ſinging hymns ; while others had books in their 
hands, out of which they read imprecations againſt 
the Chriſtians, Candeliſſa attempted firſt to break 
down the ſtacado which had been formed to vbſtru 
his landing; but finding it much ſtronger than he ex- 
pected, and that, while he was employed in demoliſh- 
ing it, his troops muſt ſuffer greatly from the enemy's 
fire, he thought itwould be eaſier to make a deſcent 
on that part of the ſhore which the grand-maſter had 
ſtrengthened withentrenchments. At this important 
poſt, the Chriſtian troops were commanded by an an- 


rienced officer reſerved his fire till the Turks had ad- 


vanced within a little diſtance of the ſhore, when, by a with great 
ſingle diſcharge, he killed about 300 men. This did laughter. 


not prevent the reſt from approaching. Candeliſſa 
puſhed forward while the Chriſtians were loading 
their canons, and landed at the head of his Algerines. 
But Guimeran having reſerved ſome cannon charged 
with grape - ſuot, did dreadful execution among them 
after they had landed, and many of them began to fly 
to their boats: which Candeliſſa obſerving, he com- 
manded the boats to be put off a little diſtance from 
the ſhore. His troops, perceiving then that they muſt 
cither die or conquer, took courage from deſpair, and 
advanced boldly tothe intrenchment, with ladders for 
ſcaling it in one hand and their ſabres in the other. 
The combatants on both ſides diſplayed the moſt in- 
trepid valour. Great numbers fell, and the ditch was 
choaked with blood, and with the bodies of the dead 
The Turks at laſt, after an engage- 
ment of five hours, reached the top of the entrench- 
3R ments 
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Malta. ment, and there planted their enſigns. The knights, 
—— ſtung with ſhame on account of their retreat, return- 
ed with redoubled ardour. But they would probably 
have been overpowered by the ſuperior number af the 
enemy, had nat the grand-maſter ſent them a ſeaſon- 

able reinforcement, under the admiral de Giou and 

the chevalier de Quiney ; who fell upon the Alpe- 

rines and Turks with a degree of fury that ſtruck ter- 

ror into Candeliſſa Inmſelf, who was noted for his in- 
trepidity. Having ordered the boats to be brought 
nearer the ſhore he was among the firſt who fled, His 


bravoes fought 1 for ſome time after he had 


left them; but were # length thrown down from the 
intrenchments, and compelled to fly to their boats wirh 
the utmoſt precipitation. The Chriſtians purſued them 
and the batteries continued firing on them without 
intermiſſion. Many of the boats were ſunk ; the wa- 
ter was covered with dead bodies, mangled limbs, 
ſhields, and helmets. ..Of the 4000 who had been ſent 
on this enterprile ſcarcely 500 remained, and many of 
thefe were dangerouſly wounded. | 


Haſcem was not more fortunate in his aſſault by 


land than Candeliſſa was by ſea, After having been 
repulſcdat one breach with great ſlaughter, he rallied 
his treops, and led them on to another, where he 
fought long and deſperately, till moſt of the bravoes 
having fallen by his fide, he was obliged, with much 
reluctance and ſorrow to ſound a retreat, LED 
Muſtapha, not unmind ful of his promiſe to ſupport 
him, no ſooner perceived him beginning io retire, than 
he ordered the Jauiſaries, whom he kept under arms 


— oy | RES" 
Icrehible to advance. The garriſon had maintained an engage- 


valour of 
g day, and in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year; yet, as if 
pa they had not been ſubje& to the wants and weakneſſes 
of humanity, they advanced beyond the breach to 
meet the Jauiſaries, and fought apparently With as 
much vigour and fortitude as before. 
of ſuperior numbers, they were compellgd to fall back 
withinihe breach. But there they made the moſt de- 
ſperate reſiſtance; and, being reinforced by De Giou 
and De Quiney, with the troops which had triamph- 
ed over Candeliſſa, they at laſt repulſed the Janiſares 
with dreadfui ſlaughter ; after baving loſt more than 
40 knights, and 200 of the braveſt of the common 
men, | : | p 

Muſtapha, enraged by this invincible obſtinacy 
which the Chriſtians diſplayed in their defence, and 


dreading that the Spaniſh ſuccours which had been 
already delayed much longer than he expected, might 


ſoon arrive, reſolved now to employ his whole force at 
once; and while he himſelf proſecuted the ſiege of fort 
St Michal with one half of his troops to employ the 
other, under Piali, againſt the town. More batteries 
were raiſed ; the trenches were advanced ſtill nearer 
than before; bridges of ſail-yards and maſts were 
thrown over the ditches; mines, notwithſtanding the 
hard and rocky ſoil, were ſprung ; aſſaults were re- 
peated without number; and the two baſhas, emulous 
of one another, and each of them agitated with con- 
tinual anxiety leſt victory ſhould declare firſt for his 
competitor, exhibited the moſt ſhining proofs of per- 
ſonal courage, and exhauſted all the art of war then 
Known in the world, Yet throngh rhe determined 
bravery of the knights, conducted by the grand-ma- 
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ſler with conſummate prudence and indefatigable vi. Males, 


- repulſed with ſlangher. Muſtapha flattered himſelf , I 
once with the hal ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs on his number of 


and taking advantage of their confuſion, killed many 
of them, and put the reſt to flight. | | 


the whole attention of the beſieged from morning till | 


ment with Haſcem for five hours, in the middle of the - 


the fortifications which ſtill remained ſhould be blown 
By the power 


into the caſtle of St Angelo. But the grand-maſter town. 


| which is preſerved by its yn pits the town 


 dering. There is no room in the caſtle of St Angelo, 
for the inhabitants and troops ; nor, if there were 


. the utmoſt vigour and viligance. No, my bretbren 


_ conceal our apprehenſions. It is here we muſt either 


implacable enemies of our holy faith? He then told 


gilance, the Turks were baffled in every attempt, and 


part, from a machine invented by his principal engi- Turks de- 
neer, in the form of a huge caſk, bound ſtrongly with ſtroyed by 
iron hoops, and filled with gunpowder, nails, chains e 
bullets, and ſuch other inſtruments of death. After 1 
ſetting fire to a train which was faſtened to this ma- : 
chine, it was thrown, by the force of an engine, upon 
a ravelin that was the principal defence of the fort. 
But the garriſon, undiſmayed, found means before it 
caught fire, to caſt it out again into the midſt of the 
aſſailants. In a moment afterwards it burſt with 
dreadful fury and filled the Turks with conſternation. 
The knights then fallied upon them ſword-in-hand ; 


Piali had, on ſome occaſion, ſtill more rea ſon than 
Muſtapha 10 entertain the hopes of victory, although 
the town was much ſtronger than the fort and La Va- 
lette commanded there iu perſon. By his batteries he 
had demoliſhed all the out- works of the place, and had 
made an immenſe breach in the wall. While his 
troops were engaged in a furious aſſault, that engroſſed 


night, he employed a great number of pioneers in rai- 
ſing a cavalier or platform of earth and ſtones, cloſe b7 
the breach, and ſo high as to overlook the parapet. 
Night, in the mean time came on, and prevented him 
from carrying any further this great advantage; but he 
doubted not that the next day he ſhould be able io make 
himſelf maſter of the place, | | uit 
As ſoon as he had drawn off his forces, a conncil of Thegrand- 
the order was convened, and moſt of the knights were maſter pre- 


whe | events the 
of opinion that the town was no longer tenible; that, chts 


from aban- 
up; and that the parrifbn and inhabitants ſhould retire doning the 


received this propoſal with horror and indignation. 
«« This would be in effe&Tſaid he) to deliver the 
whole iſland info the hands of the infidels. Fort St 

Michael, which has been fo gallantix defended, and 


would thus be ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of ſurren- 


room, is there water in that fort for fo great a num 
ber. It was then propoſed, that at leaſt the relics of 
the ſaints and the ornaments of the churches ſhould be 
carried into the caſtle ;' and the knights earneſtly in- 
treated the prand-maſter to retire into it himſelf, aſ- 
furing him that they would conduct the defence with 


(he replied), what you propoſe as to the ſacred things 
would ſerve only tointimidate the ſoldiers. We muſt 


die or conquer, And 3s it poſſible that I, at the age 
of 71, can end my life ſo honourably as in fighting, 
together with my. friends and brethren, againſt the 


them what he thought proper to be done, and proceeded 
inſtantly to be put into execution. Having called all 
the ſoldiers from fort St Angelo, except a few.who 
were neceſlary for managing the artillery, he 3 
e | them 


2% 
Ungrateful 
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Molta. them and the inhabitants all night in throwing up in- 


—— trenchments within the breach; after which he ſent 
out ſome of the braveſt knights, with a ſelect body of 


troops, to make an attempt on the cavalier. Theſe 
men ſtole ſoftly along the foot of the wall till they 
arrived at the place appointed; when they ſet up a 
loud ſhont, and attacked the guards whom Piali had 


left there with ſo much fury, that the Turks, believing 


the whole garriſon had fallen apon them, abandoned 
their poſt, and fled precipitately to their camp. | 
Thecavalicr was immediately fortified, a battery of 


.. cannon planted on it, and a parapet rziſed on the ſide 
towards the enemy, And thus the breach was ren 


dered impratticable ; the town put in greater ſecurity 
thin before ; and a work, which had been deviſed for 


its deſtruction, converted into a bulwark for its defence. 


The grand - maſter had now greater confidence than 
ever of being able to hold out till the Spaniards ſhould 


comeſto his relief. In conſequence of the aſſurances 
given by Philip and the Sicilian viceroy, he had, long 


before this time, entertained the hopes of their arri- 
val; and had often earneſtly ſolicited the viceroy to 
haſten his departure from Meſſina. The conduct of this 
nobleman was long exceedingly myſterious. The pa- 
tience of the a was worn out by his delays; and 
they, and many others, ſuſpected that the real motive 
of his conduct was the dread of encountering with an 
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and ſuch mighty efforts, as were employed to reduce Malts. 
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them. Even ihe death of the grand-maſter alone, 
whoſe perſon was expoſed to perpetual danger, would 
bave proved fatal to the knights, long before Philip 
ſent orders to his viceroy to give them any cffectual 
ſupport; and in this caſe, as his own dominions or 
his flect would have been immediately attacked, he 
would probably have had little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the timid ungenerous counſels which he purſued. 


* Whatever judgment may be formed on this head, 


the viceroy did not think himſelf at liberty to yield to 
the repeated applications of the grand-maſter, till the 
operations ol the ſiege began to relax, and the Turkiſh 
forces were reduced from 45,000 to 15,000 or 16,000; 
of whom many were worn out with the fatigues which | 
they had undergone, and others rendered unfit for ac- 
tion by a bloody-flux, which for ſcvcral weeks had ra · 
ged amongſt them. 3 | 

In this fituacion of affairs, when it was probable that 
the knights would, without aſſiſtance, have compelled 


the Turks to raiſe the ſiege, the viceroy let the grand 


maiter know, that he had now received ſuch inſtruc— 
tions from the king, as put it in his power to ſhow his 
attachment to the order: that he was not indeed per- 
mitted to attack the Turkiſh fleet; but that he would 
immediately bring him a ſtrong body of troops, whoſe 
commanders (as he himſelf mutt return to Sicily) were 


admiral of ſo conſiderable iq ea as Piali. But it to be entirely ſubject to the grand-maſter's authority 
afterwards appeared that the viceroy had acted agree - till the enemy ſhould be expelled. * - 23 
_ ably to his infiructions from the court of Spain. For The viceroy, altho' ſtill ſuſpected of interpoſing un- The 


although Philip was, for the reaſons abovementioned, 


| lincerelyintereſted in the preſervation of the knights, 


and nad amuſed them with the moſt flattering prowiſes 


of aſſiſtance ; yet he ſeems from the firſt to have re- 


and unge- 1 | ; 
nerous con ſupport ; and if gither generoſity or gratitude had 


8. 2 the been the leading principle of Philip's conduct, it is 
ing o 


Spain. 


ſol ved not to expoſe himſelf to danger on that account, 
and to avoid if poſſible a general engagement. 

A generous and grateful prince would have acted 
very differently towards an ally ſo deſerving of his 


probable he would, on e pe , have regarded 
the knights as his own ſubjects; and have thought it 
no leſs incumbent on him to exert himſelf in their de- 


neceſſary delays, at length fulfilled his promiſe ; and knights 


on the 7th of September landed 6000 men, under 


Don Alvaro de San4e and Aſcanio della Corna, in that 
part of the iſland which lay at the greateſt diſtance 
from the Turks ; after which, he immediatcly carried 
back the fleet to Sicily. 

In the mean time, intelligence being brought to 


| Mustapha that the Spaniards were landed, and march- 


q * . 
ing towards him; he was thrown into the moſt dread- 


ful conſternation. Senſible that bis ſoldiers were much 


«a> 


ditheartened by their ill ſacceſs, he imagined that he 
was about to be attacked by a ſuperior army, conſiſt- 


ing ofthe braveſt and beſt diſciplined troeps in Spain. 24 
Without waiting for information of their number, he The Turks 
forewith raiſed the ſiege, drew his garriſon out of St raiſe the 
Elmo, andleaving all his heavy cannon behind him, ſiege in a 
embarked his troops with as much precipitation as if Pane. 


fence, than if they had acknowledged him as their ſo- 

vereign. 
But Philip was affected by their danger only ſo far 

as it threatened the tranquillity ot his own dominions. 


* 
I 


He had reſolved to interpoſe in their behalf, rather 
than to ſuffer them io be overpowered; but he appears 
to have been very little touched with their calamities, 
and to have intended to leave them to themſelves, as 
long as there was any proſpect of their being able to 
make reſiſtance ; by doing which he conſidered, that 


he would not only preſerve bis own ſtrength entire, but 
might afterwards engage with the Turks when they 


were exhauſted by the operations of the liege. 


Philip adhered inflexibly to this plan, notwithſtan- 
ding the grand-maſter's repeated importunities, much 


longer than was conſiſtent with his own ſelfiſh views, 


For, without a degree of fortitude and proweſs on the 
part of the garriſon, and a degree of wiſdom, vigilance, 
and magnanimity on that of the grand-maſter, infi- 


nitely higher than there could be reaſon to expect, it 


muſt have been impoſlible for ſuch a handful of men to 


have withſtood, for ſo long a time, ſo great à force, 


A 


the Spaniards with ſuperior forces had been in light. 
He had ſcarcrly got en board when a deſerter arri- 


ved from the Spanith camp, and informed him, that 


with 15,0c0 or 16,000 men, he had fled before an ar- 
my that did not exceed 6000, having no general at 
their head, and commanded by officers who were in- 
dependent of one another. The baſha was overwhelm- 
ed with thame and vexation by this intelligence, and 
would have immediately diſembarked; but this, he 
knew, he durſt not attempt without conſulting Piali, 
Haſce m, and his other principal officers. 

While he was deliberaiing upo nit, he grand-ma- 
ſter improved to the beſt advantage the leiſure that was 
afforded him. He employed all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, as well as the ſoldiers, filing 
up che eacmy'strenches, and demoliſhingtheir works; 
and put a garriſon without delay into fort St Elmo; iu 
which the Turks now beheld from their ſhips the ſtan - 

2 dar d 


Malta. dard of St * erected, where that of Mahomet had 
lately loo 


i 


This demonſtrated to Muſtapha how much new la- 


\ bourawaited him in caſe he ſhould return to the ſiege ; 


25 
They re- 
turn, but 
are dcſcat- 
ed. 


but being enraged againſt himſelf on account of the 


precipitancy of his retreat, and diſquieted at the 


thoughts of the reception which he had reaſon to ex- 
pect from Solyman, he wiſhed to atone for his impru- 
dence, and to wipe off the reproach in which it had 
involved him, by victory or death. Piali, who, from 
his jealouſy of the baſha's credit with the ſultan, was 
not ſorry tor the failure of his enterpriſe, repreſented 
in a council of war convened on this occaſion, That as 
the troops were much diſpirited and worn out, it would 
be expoſing them to certain deſtruction, either to lead 


them againſt the enemy, or to reſume the operations 


of the fie. But a majority of the council were of a 
different upinion ; and it was reſolved to land the for- 


ces again without delay. 


* 


The Turkiſh ſoldiers complained bitterly of this un- 


expected reſolution, and obeyed the orders to diſem- 
bark with the greateſt reluctance. Their officers were 
obliged to employ threats with ſome and force with 
others. 


the enemy. | 
The grand-maſter had not neglected to gi 
notice of their march to the Spaniſh commanders, 
who had entrenched their little army on a ſteep hill, 
which the Turks would have foundalmoſt inacceſſible; 
and it was the opinion of ſome of the principal offi- 
cers, that they ſhould avail themſelves of the adyan- 


tape of their ſituation, and ſtand on their defence, 
But this propoſal was rejected with diſdain by the bold 


adventurous De Sande, and the greateſt part of the 


Spaniſh officers ; and the troops were led out of their 
7 encampment, to meet the enemy in the open field. 


| ſoldiers, and to facilitate their defeat. 


This conduct, more fortunate perhaps than prudent, 
contributed to increiſe the dejection of the Turkiſh 
Having been 
dragged againſt their inclination to the field of battle, 
and being attacked by the Spaniards with great fury, 
both in front and flank, they ſcarcely fought, but, 
being track with aſudden panic, fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation, 5 | 
Muſtapha, confounded and snragedby this puſilla- 


nimous behaviour of his troops, was hurried along by 


the violent tide of the fugitives, He fell twice from 


his horſe, and would have been taken priſoner if his 


officers had not reſcued him, The Spaniards purſued 
briſkly till they came to the ſea-ſhore. There Piali had 


his boats ready to receive the Turks, and a number 


of ſhallops filled with muſketeers drawn up to favour 
their eſcape. Without this precaution, they muſt all 
haveperiſhed ; and, even notwithſtanding the protec- 
tion which it afforded them, the number of their kill. 
ed amounted to 2000 men, while the victors loſt only 


1z or 14 at moſt. 


Such, after four months continuance, was the con- 
cluſion of the ſiege of Malta, which will be for ever 
memorable on account of that extraordinary difplay of 
the moſt generous and heroic valour by which the 
knights, ſo few in number, were enabled to baffle the 
molt vigorous efforts which could be made to ſubdue 
them by the moſt powerſul monarch in the world. The 


S0 


news of their deliverance gave unfverſal joy to the Malta. 


At length the number intended was put on 
ſhore, and Muſtapha ſer out at their head in ſearch of 
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Chriſtian powers; and the name of the grand-maſter * 
excited every Where the higheſt /admiration' and ap- 
plauſe. Congratulations were ſent him from every 
quarter; and in many ſtates public rejoicings were ce- 
lebrated on account of his ſucceſs. F 
With this ſiege is concluded every thing of impor- 
tance in the hiſtory of Malta. The power of the 
Turks began about this time to be ſo much circum-_ 
ſcribed, that they ceaſed to be formidable tothe Chri- 
ſtian nations, and the knights of Malta had no longer 
an opportunity of exerting their yalour as formerly. 
They have remained ever ſince in quiet poſſeſſion of 
their iſland, of which the beſt deſcription we have 
met with is that given by Mr Brydone. EE 


6 | 
c The approach of the iſland (ſays he) is very fine, Deſcription 

although the ſhore is rather low and rocky. It is every- of the 

where made inacceſlible to an enemy by an infinite Ifland, &c. 


number of fortifications, The rock, in many places, 
has been ſloped into the form of a glacis, with ſtrong 
parapets and entrenchments running behind it. On 
getting aſhore we found ourſelves in a new world in- 

eed.— The ſtreets (of Valetta) crowded with well- 
dreſſed people, who have all the appearance of health 
and affluence; and we were conducted by the Engliſh 


conſul to an inn, which had more the appearance of a 
early I 


palace. „ . 

« After dinner we went to viſit the principal villas 
of the iſland ; particularly thoſe of the prand-maſter _ 
and the general of the galleys, which lie contiguous 
to one another. Theſe are nothing great or magni- 
ficent ; but they are admirably contrived for a hot 
climate, where, of all things, ſhade is the moſt de- 
ſirable. The orange-groves are indeed very fine, and 
the fruit they bear . — to any thing of the kind 
in Spain or Portugal, | 

« The aſpect of the country is far from being plea» 
ſing: the whole iſland is a great rock of very white 
free-ſtone ; and the ſoil that covers this rock is, in 
moſt places, not morethan five or ſix inches deep; yet, 


What is ſingular, we found their crop in general was 


exceedingly abundant. They account for it from the 
copious dews that fall during the ſpring and ſum- 
mer months; and pretend likewiſe that there is a 
moiſture in the rock below the foil, that is of great 
advantage to the corn and cotton, keeping its roots 
perpetually moiſt and cool : without which ſingular 
quality, they ſay, they could haye no crop at all, the 
heat of the ſun being ſo exceedingly violent. The 
whole iſland produces corn only ſufficient to ſupply 
its inhabitants for five months or little more; but the 
crop they moſt depend upon is the cotton. They begin 
to ſow it about the middle of May, and continue till 
the middle of June ; and the time of reaping is in the 
month of October and beginning of November. 
«« They pretend that the cotion produced from this 
plant, which is ſown and reaped in four months, is of 
a much fuperior quality to that of the cotton-tree. 
I compared them; but I cannot ſay I found it ſo: 
this is indeed the fineſt ; but that of the cotton- tree is 
by much the ſtrongeſt texture. The plant riſes to the 
height of a foot and an half; and is covered with a 
number of nuts or pods full of cotton : Theſe, when 
ripe, they are at great pains to cut off every morning 
before ſun-riſe ; for the heat of the ſun immediately 
| | | | turns 
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tarns the cotton yellow ; which indeed we ſaw from 


——— thoſe pods they ſave for ſeed. 


« They manuſacture their cotton into a great va- 


riety of ſtuffs. Their ſtockings are exceedingly fine. 


Some of them, they aſſured us, had been ſold for ten 
ſequins a-pair. Their coverlets and blankets are 
eſteemed all over Europe, Of theſe the principal ma- 
nufactures are eſtabliſhed in the little iſland of Gozzo, 
where the people are ſaid to be more induſtrious than 
thoſe of Malta, as they are more excluded from the 
world, and have fewer inducements to idleneſs. Here 
the ſugar-cane is ſtill cultivated with ſucceſs, though 


not in any conliderablequantity, ; 


red as blood, and of a fine flavour. 


their ſoil. 


%. 


„ The Malteſe oranges certainly deſerve the cha- 
racter they have of being the fineſt in the world. The 


ſeaſon continues for upwards of ſeven months, from 


November till the middle of June; during which time 


thoſe beautiful trees are always covered with abun- 


.dance of of delicious fruit, Many of them are of the red 


kind, much ſuperior, in my opinion, to the others, 
which are rather too luſcious. They ge produced, I 


am told, from the common orange bud, ingrafted on 


the pomegranate ſtock. The juice of this fruit is as 
The greateſt 
part of their crop is ſent in preſents to the different 
courts of Europe, and to the relations of the che- 
valiers. | | 

The induſtry of the Malteſe in cultivating their 
little iſland is inconceiveable. There is not an inch 
of ground loſt in any part of it ; and where there was 
not ſoil enough, they have brought over fhips and 
boats loaded with it from Sicily, where there is plen- 
ty, and to ſpare. The whole ifland is full of incloſurts 
of free-ſtone, which give the country a very uncouth 
and barren aſpect; and in ſummer reflects ſuch a light 
and heat, that it is exceedingly diſagreeable and offen- 
ſive to the eyes. The incloſures are very ſmall and 
irregular, according to the inclination of the ground. 
This, they ſay, they are obliged to obſcrye, notwith- 
ſtanding the deformity it occaſions ; otherwiſe the 
floods, to which they are ſubject, would ſoon carry off 


« The iſland is covered over with country-houſes 
and villages, beſides ſeven cities, for ſo they term 
them; but there are only two, the Valetta, and Citta 


Vecchia, that by ary means. deſerve that appellation. 
Every little village has a noble church, elegantly finiſh- 


ed, and adorned with ſtatues of marble: rich tapeſtry, 
and a large quantity of ſilver- plate. | 

«© The city of Valetta has certainly the happieſt 
ſituation that can be imagined. It ſtauds upon a 
peninſula between two of the fineſt ports in the world, 
which are defended by almoſt impregnable fortifica- 


tions. That on the ſouth fide of the city is the largeſt. 


It runs about two miles into the heart of the iſland; 


and is ſo very deep, and ſurrounded by ſuch high grounds 


and fortifications, that they aſſured us the largeſt ſhips 
of war might ride here inthe moſt ſtormy weather, al- 
moſt without a cable. | 

« This beautiful baſon is divided into five diſtinct 


_ harbours, all equally ſafe, and each capable of con- 


taining an immenſe number of ſhipping. The mouth 
of the harbour is ſcarcely a quarter of a mile broad, 
and is commanded on each fide by batterics that 


would tear the ſtrongeſt ſhip to pieces before ſhe could 
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enter. Beſide this, it is fronted by a quadrnple bat- Malta. 
tery, one above the other, the largeſt of which is a 


fleur d'eau, or on a level with the water. Theſe are 
mounted with about 80 of their heavieſt artillery; o 
that this harbour, I think, may really be conſidered 
as impregnable ; and indeed the Turks have ever found 
it ſo, and 1 believe ever will. | | 

The harbour on the north ſide of the city, al- 
though they only uſe it for fiſhing, and as a place of 
quarantine, would, in any other part of the world, 
be conſidered as ineſtimable. It is likewiſe defended 
by yery ſtrong works ; and in the centre of the baſon 
is an iſland on which they have built a caſtle and a 
lazaret. © | | 
„ The fortifications of Malta are indeed a moſt 
ſtupendous work. All the boaſted catacombs of Rome 
and Naples are a trifle to the immenſe excavations 
that have been made in this little iſland. The ditches 
of a vaſt ſize, are all cut ont of the folid rock. Theſe 
extend for a great many miles, and raiſe our aſtoniſh- 
ment to think that ſo ſmall a ſtate has ever been able 
to make them. | SA | | 
One ſide of the iſland is ſo completely fortified 
by nature, that there was nothing left for art, The 
rock is of a great height, and abſolutely perpendi- 
cular from the ſea for . miles. It is very ſingu- 
lar, that on this ſide there are ſtill the veſtiges of ſe- 
veral ancient roads, wich the tracks of carriages worn 
deep in the rocks, Theſe roads are now terminated 
by the preeipice, with the ſeas beneath ; and ſhow, to 
a demonttration, that this iſland has formerly been of 
a much larger ſize thyf1 it is at preſent ; but the con- 
vulſion thatoccaſioned its diminution is probably much 


beyond the reach of any hiſtory or tradition. It has 


been often obſerved, notwithſtanding the very great 
diſtance of mount Ætna, that this iſland has generally 
been more or leſs affected by its eruptions ; and they 
think it probable, that on ſome of theſe occaſions a 
great part of it may have been ſhaken into the ſea. 

« One half of mount Ætna is clearly diſcovered 
from Malta. They reckon the diſtance near 200 lta- 
And the people of Malta affirm, that, in 
great eruptions of the mountain, their whole iſland is 
illuminated, and from the reflection in the water there 
appears a great track of fire all the way from Malta 
to Sicily. The thundering of the mountain is like- 
wiſe diſtinctly heard. | 

e We made an expedition through the iſland in 
eoaches drawn by one mule each ; the only kind of ye- 
hicle the ifland affords. The catacombs, not far from 
the ancient city of Malta, are a great work ; they are 
ſaid to extend for 15 miles under ground. Many pro- 

| us, have been loſt in them by advan- 
eing tos far; the prodigious number of branches ma- 
king At next to impoſſible to find the way out again. 
The great ſource of water that ſupplies the city of Va- 
letta ta kes its riſe near to this place; and there is an 


aqueduct compoſed of ſome thouſand arches, that con- 
veys it from thence to the city. The whole of this 


immenſe work was finiſhed at the private expence of 
one of the grand-maſters. 

c Not far from the old city there is a ſmall church 
dedicated to St Paul; and juſt by the church a mi- 
raculous ſtatue of the ſaint, with a viper on his hand ; 
ſuppoſed to be placed on the very ſpot where the honſe 


— 
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into the fire without being hurt by it; at which time 
the Malteſe aſſure, us, the ſaint curſed all the venemous 
animals of the iſland, and baniſhed them for ever. 
Whether this be the cauſe of it or not, the fact is cer- 
tain that there are no venomous animals in Malta. 
They aſſured us, that vipers had been brought from 


Sicily, and died almoſt immediately on their arrival. 


_ «« Adjoining to the church is the celebrated grotto 
in which the ſaint was impriſoned, It is looked upon 
with the utmoſt reverence and veneration: and it the 
ſtories they tell of it be true, it is well entitled to it all. 
It is exceedingly damp, and produces (I believe by a 
kind of petri faction from the water) a whitiſh kind 
tone, which, they aſſure us, when reduced to powder, 
is a ſovereigu remedy in many diſeaſes, aud ſaves the 
lives of thouſands every year. There is not a houſe in 
the ifland that is not provided with it; and they tell 
us there are many boxes of it ſent annually, not only 
to Sicily and Italy, but likewiſe to the Levant, and to 
the Eaſt Indies; and (what is conſidered as a daily 
ſtanding miracle) notwithſtanding this perpetual con- 
ſumption, it has never been exhauſted, nor even ſenſi- 
bly diminiſhed ; the ſaint always taking care to {ſupply 
them with a freſh quantity the day following. I taſted 
ſome of it, and believe it is a very harmleſs thing. It 
taſtes like exceeding bad magneſia, and, I believe, has 
pretty mach the ſame effects. They give about a tea- 
{poontul of it to children in the ſmall-pox and in fe- 
vers. It produces a copions ſweat about an hour af- 
ter, and, they ſay, never fails to be of ſervice. It is 
likewiſe eſteemed a certainremedy againſt the bite of 
all venomous animals. There is a very fine ſtatue of 
St Paul, in the middle of this grotto, to which they 
aſcribe great powers. | 
« Thepgrand-maſter of the knights of Malta is more 
abſolute, and poſſeſſes more power than moſt ſoyereigit 


princes. His titles are, ſerene highneſs and eminence ; - 


and his houſehold attendance and court are all very 
princely. As he has the diſpoſal of all lucrative of- 
tices, he makes of his councils what he pleaſes ; be- 
{ides, in all the councils that compole the juriſdiction 
of this little nation, he himſelf preſides, and has two 
votes. He has the diſpoſal of 21 commanderies, and 
one priory, every five years; and as there is always a 
number ot expectants, he is very much courted. He 
is choſen by a committee of 21; which committee is 
nominated by the ſeven nations, three out of each na- 
tion, The election muſt be over within three days of 
the death of the former grand-maſter ; and, during 
theſe three days, there is ſcarce a ſoul that ſleeps at 
Malta: all is cabal and intrigue ; and moſt of the 
knights are maſked, to prevent their particular at- 
tachments and connections from being known: the 
moment the election is over, every thing returns to 
its former channel. | | | 
The land- force of Malta is equal to the number 
af men in the iſland fit to bear arms. They have about 
500 regulars belonging to the ſhips of war; and 150 
compoſe the guard of the prince. The two iflands of 
alta and Gozzo contain about 150,000 inhabitants. 
The men are exccedingly robuſt and hardy. I haye ſeen 
them row tor 10 or 12 hours without iRermiſſion, and 
without even appearing to be fatigued, Their ſea force 
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conſiſts of 4 gallies, 3 galliots, 4 ſhips of 60 guns, and Malta. 
a frigate of 36, beſides a number of the quick-failing —w—— 


little veſſels called ſcampavias, (literally rug 
Their ſhips, galleys, and fortifications, are not only 
well ſapplied with excellent artillery, but they have 
likewiſe invented a kind of ordnance of their own, un- 
known to all the world beſides. 
no {mall amazement, that the rocks were not only cut 
into fortifications, but likewiſe into artillery, to defend 
theſe fortifications being hollowed out, in many places, 
into the form of immenſe mortars. The charge is ſaid” 


to be about a barrel of gunpowder, over which they 


place a large piece of wood made exactly to fit the 
mouth of the chamber. On this they heap a great 


quantity of cannon-balls, ſhells, or other deadly ma- 


terials; and when an enemy's ſhip approaches the har- 
bour, they fire the whole into the air: and they pre- 
tend it produces a very great effect; making a ſhower 
for 200 or 300 yards round, that would Gok any veſ- 
ſal e Fo | 
„ Notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed bigottry of the 
Malteſe, the ſpirit of toleration is fo ſtrong, that a 
moſque has been lately built for their ſworn enemies 
the Turks. Here the poor ſlaves are allowed to enjoy 
their religion in peace, It happened lately that ſome 
idle boys diſturbed them during their ſervice ; they 
were immediately ſent to priſon, aud ſeverely puniſhed. 
The police indeed is much better regulated than in 1be 
neighbouring countries, and aſſaſſinations and robberies 
are very uncommon ; the laſt of which crimes the 
grand-maſter puniſhes with the urmoſt ſeverity. He is 
ſaid to be much more relaxed with regard to the firſt. 
Perhaps Malta is the only country in the world 
where duelling is permitted by law, As their whole 
eſtabliſhment is originally founded on the wild and ro- 
mantic principles of chivalry, they have ever found it 
too inconſiſtent with thoſe principles to aboliſh duel- 
ling; but they have laid it under ſuch reſtrictions as 
greatly to leſſen its danger. Theſe are curious enough. 
The duelliſts are obliged to decide their quarrel in one 
particular ſtreet of the city ; and if they preſume to 
tight any where elſc, they are liable to the rigour of 
the law. But, what is not leſs ſingular, but much 
more in their fayour, they are obliged, under the moſt 
ſevere penalties, to put up their ſwords when ordered 
to do ſo by a woman, a prieſt, or a knight. Under theſe 
limitations, in the midſt of a great city, one would 
imagine it almoſt impoſſible that a duel could ever end 
in blood; however, this is not the caſe ; a croſs is al- 


ways painted oppoſite to the ſpot where a knight has 


been killed, in commemoration of his fall. We counted 
about 20 of theſe croſſes. os 
About three months ago (Mr Brydone's letter is 
dated Fune 7. 1770), two knights had a diſpute at a 
billiard-table. One of them, after giving a great deal 
of abuſive language, added a blow; but, to the aſto- 
niſhment of all Malta (in whoſe annals there is not a 
ſimilar inſtance), after ſo great a provocation, he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to fight his antagoniſt. The challenge 
was repeated, and he had time to reflect on the conſe- 
quences ; but ſtill he refuſed to enter the liſts. He was 
condemned to make the amend? honorable in the great 
church of St John for 45 days ſueceſſively; then to be 
confined in a dungeon, without light, for five years; 
after which, he is to remain a priſoner in the * 
le. 


For we found, to our 
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portunity of wiping it out in the blood of his adver- 
ſary. e | | | | 

The horſe- races of Malta are of a very uncommon 
kind, They are performed without either ſaddle, 
briddle, whip, or ſpur ; and yet the horfes are ſaid to 
run full ſpeed, and to afford a great deal of diverſion. 
They are accuſtomed to the ground for ſome weeks 
before; and although it is entirely over rock and pave- 
ment, there are very ſeldom any accidents. They have 
races of aſles and mules performed in the ſame man- 
ner four times every year. The rider is only furni- 
thed with a machine like a ſhoemaker's aw], to prick 
on his courſer if he is lazy. | 


« As Malta is an epitome of all Europe, and an 


aſſemblage of the younger brothers, who are common- 
ly the beſt, of its firſt families, it is probably one of 
the beſt academies for politeneſs in this part of the 
globe; beſides, where every one is intitled by law as 
well as euſtom to demand ſatisfaction for the leaſt 
breach of it, people are ur der a neceſſity of being very 


exact and circumſpeR, both with regard to their words 


and actions.“ 
Knights of Matra, otherwiſe called Hoſpitalers 


0 
St John of Jeruſalem, a religions military order, — 44 
reſidence is in the iſland of Malta, ſituated in the 


Mediterranean ſea, upon the coaſt of Africa. The 
Knights of Malta, ſo famous for defending Chriſten- 
com, had their riſe as follows : 1 | 
Some time before the journey of Godfrey of Bouil- 


lon into the Holy Land, ſome Neapolitan merchants, 


who traded in the Leyant, obtained leave of the caliph 
of Egypt to build an houſe for thoſe of their nation 
Who came thither on pilgrimage, upon paying an an- 
nual tribute. Afterwards they built two churches, and 
receivedthe pilgrims with great zeal and charity. This 
example being followed by others, they founded a 
church in honour of St yo, and an hoſpital for the 
ſick ; whetrice they took the name of Ho/pitalers. A 
little after Godfrey of Bouillon had taken Jeruſalem, 
in 1099, they began to be diſtinguiſhed by black ha- 
bits and a croſs with eight points; and, beſides the or- 
dinary, vows, they made another, which was to defend 
the pilgrims againſt the inſults of the infidels, This 
foundation was completed in 1104, in the reign of 
Baldwin; and fo their order became military, into 


which many perſons of quality entered, and changed 


che name of ho/pitalers into that of kriphts. 

When Jeruſalem was taken, and the Chriſtians loſt 
their power in the Eaſt, the knights retired to Acre 
or Ptolemais, which they defended valiantly in 1290. 
Then they followed the king of Cyprus, who gave 
them Limiſſon in his dominions, where they ſtaid till 
1310. That ſame year they took Rhodes, under the 
pgrand-maſter n re de Villaret, a Frenchman; and 
next year defended it againſt an army of Saracens: 
ſince which the grand-· maſters have uſed theſe four let- 


ters, F. E. R. T. i. e. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenutt ; _ 


and the order was from thence called knights of Rhodes. 

In 1522, Soliman having taken Rhodes, the knights 
retired into Candia, and thence into Sicily. In 1530, 
Charles V. gave them the iſland of Malta, to cover his 
kingdom of Sicily from the Turks. In 1566, Soli- 
man beſieged Malta; but it was gallantly defended by 
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bio is likewiſe in diſgrace, as he has not had an op- 
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the prand-maſler John de Valette Parifot, and the 
Turks obliged to quit the iſland with great loſs. 

The knights conſiſted of eight different languages 
or nations, of which the Engliſh were formerly the 
ſixth ; but at preſent they are but ſeven, the Enplith 
having withdrawn themſelves. The firſt is that of Pro- 
vence, whoſe chief is grand commendator of religion: 
the ſecond, of Auvergene; whoſe chief is mareſcal of 
the order: the third, of France, whoſe chief is grand- 
hoſpitaler: the fourth, of Italy, and their chief, ad- 
miral : fifth of Arragon ; and their chief, grand- 
conſervator : the ſixth, of Germany; and their chief, 


grand bailiff of the order: the ſeventh, of Caſtile; and 


their chief, grand-chancellor. The chief of the Eng- 
lich was grand-commander of the cavalry. 


Malta, 
— oeorcoene 


None are admitted into this order but ſuch as are of 


noble birth both by father and mother's {ide for four 
generations, excepting the natural ſons of kings and 
princes. The knights are of two ſorts ; thoſe who have 


a right to be candidates for the dignity of grand-ma- 


ſter, called grand-croſſes; and thuſe who are only 
knights-aſſiſtauts, who are taken from good families. 
They never marry ; yet have continued from 1091 to 
the preſent time. 1 | 
The order conſiſts of three eſtates ; the knights, 
chaplains, and fervants at arms. There are alſo prieſts 
who officiate in the churches; friar- ſervants, who aſ- 
ſiſt at the offices ; and donnes, or demi-croſſes ; but theſe 
are not reckoned as conſtituent parts of the body. This 
divition was made in 1130, by the grand-maſter Rai- 
mond du Puy. | 
The government of the order is mixed, being partly 
monarchical, and partly ariſtocratical. The grand- 
maſter is ſovereign, coins money, pardons criminals, 


and gives the places of grand priors, bailiffs, knights, 


& c. The ordinary council is compoſed of the grand- 
maſter and the grand-croſſes. Every language has 
ſeveral grand priories, and every priory a certain num- 
ber of commanderies. | | 

The knights are received into this order, cither by 
undergoing the trials preſcribed by the ſtatutes, or by 
diſpenſation, The diſpenſations are obtained either by 
the pope's brief, or by a general chapter of the order, 
and are granted in caſe of ſome defect as to the nobi- 
lity oftheir pedigree, eſpecially on the mother's ſide. 
The knights are received, either as of age, under mi- 
nority, or pages to the prand-maſter. They mult be 
16 years old complete be ſore they are received: they 
enter into the noviciateat 17, and are profeſſed at 18. 
They ſometimes admit infants of one year old; but 
the expeuce is about 4000 livres. The grand-maſter 
has 16 pages who ſerve him, from 12 to 16 years of 
age. The knights wear on the left- ſide of their cloak 
or waiſtcoat a croſs of white waxed cloth, with eight 
points, which is their true badge; that of gold being 
only for ornament. When they goto war againſt the 
Turks, they wear a red caſſock, with a great white 
croſs before and behind, without points, which are the 


arms of the religion. The ordinary habit of the grand- 


maſter is a ſort of a caſſock of tabby-cloth, tied about 


with a girdle, at which hangs agreat purſe, to denote 


the charitable inſtitution of the order, Over this he 


wears a velvet gown; and on the left fide a white 


croſs with eight points. His yearly revenue is 10,000 
ducats. He acknowledges the kings of Spain, aud 
1 
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Malton both the Sicilies, as his protectors; and is obliged, by 


his agreement with the emperor Charles V. to ſup- 


Malvern. preſs pirates. 


leaves, and quinquepetalous flowers. 


MALTON, a town of the north-riding of York- 
ſhire in England, ſeated on the river Derwent, over 
which there is a good ſtone-bridge. It is compoſed of 
two towns, the New and the Old; and is well inha- 
bited, accommodated with good inns, and ſends two 
members to parliament. W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 
$4. $6: A | . 8 
MALVA, the maLLow : A genus of the polyan- 
dria order belonging to the monadelphia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columnifere, The calyx is double; the 
exterior one triphyllous ; the arilli numerous and mo- 


noſpermous. There are 24 ſpecies; conſiſting of 


herbaceons perennials, biennials, and annuals, for 
medical, economical, and ornamental uſes; riſing 
with erect ſtalks from about half a yard to 10 or 12 
feet high, garniſhed with large, roundiſh, lobated 
They are all 
caſily and plentifully raiſed from ſeed. 2 
The leaves of the common mallow are reckoned 
the firſt of the four cmollient herbs: they were for- 
merly in ſome eſteem as food for looſening the belly; 
at preſent, decoctions of them are ſometimes employ- 
ed in dyſenteries, heat, and ſharpneſs of urine; and in 
general, for obtunding acrimonious humours; their 
principaluſe is in emollient glyſters, cataplaſms and fo- 
-nentations, The leaves enter the officinal decoction for 


glyſters, and a conſerve is prepared from the flowers. 


Several ſpecies of malva, macerated like hemp, af- 
ford a thread ſuperior to hemp for ſpinning, and which 
is ſaid to make more beautiful cloths — ſtuffs than 
even flax. Theſe ſpecies are the criſpa, Peruviana, 
and Mauriſinia. From the former, which affords 
ſtronger and much longer fibres, cords and twine have 
alſo been made. From the malvæ, likewiſe, a new 
ſort of paper has been fabricated by M. del Ifle. On 


this invention, Meſſ. Lavoiſier, Sage, and Berthollet, 


in name of the Academie de Sciences, obſerve, That 
cc it is not probable the paper made by M. de l'Iſle 


will be ſubſtituted for that made from rags, either for 


the purpoſe of printing or writing. Vet paper from the 
mallows may be uſed for theſe purpoſes, if we can 
judge from a volume printed on it preſented to the aca- 


demy. The great utility of M. de l'Iſle's invention is 


for furniture, which conſumes a Lg quantity ef rags ; 
and his papers have a natural hue, much more ſolid 
than can be given by colouring matter, and this hue 


may ſerve as a ground for other drawings. M. de l'Iſle 


ſhould, we think, be encouraged to purſue his expe- 
riments, which we have reaſon to expect, may be in 
the end very uſeful: by his zeal, aQivity, and know- 


ledge, he will probably contribute to render the art 


of making paper more perfect; in this art he is much 
engaged; and his attempts, which he has ſhown to 
the academy, merit its prsiſes. © 


MALVERN, BAT and LIr TE, (with the Chace 
and the Hi/ls) ; two towns of Worceſterſhire, England, 


in which were formerly two abbeys, about three miles. 
aſunder. Since the diſſolution nothing remains of the 
abbey of Great Malvern but the gateway of the abbey 
and church, now parochial. Part of it was a reli- 


gious cell for hermits before the Conqueſt ; and the 
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greateſt part, wich the tower, built in the reign of Malvern 


William the Conqueror. Its outward appearance is 
very ſtriking. It is 171 feet in length, 63 in breadth, M 
and 63 in height. In it are ten ſtalls; and it is ſup- 


poſed to have been rebuilt in the year 1171. The nave 
only remains in part, the fide aifles being in ruins. 


The windows have been beautifully enriched with 


painted glaſs, and in it are remains of ſome very an- 
cient monuments. Little: Malvern ſtands in a cavity 
of the hills, which are great lofty mountains, riſing 
like ſtairs, one higher than another, for about ſeven - 
miles, and divide this country from Herefordſhire. 
There is a ditch here very much admired, On the 
hills are two medicinal] ſprings, called Holy wells one 
good for the eyes, and the other for cancers. Hen- 
ry VII. his queen, and his two ſons prince Arthur 


ambrun, 


and prince Henry, were ſo delighted with this place, 


that they beautified the church and windows, part of 
which remain, though mutilated. In the lofty ſouth 
windows of the church are the hiſtorical paſſages of 
the Old Teſtament; and in the north windows the 
picture of the holy family, the nativity and circum- 


ciſion of our Saviour, the adoration of the ſhepherds 
and the kings, his preſentation in the temple, his bap- 


tiſm, yeh and temptation, his . miracles, his laſt 
ſupper with his diſciples, his prayer in the garden 


his paſſion, death, and burial, his deſcent into hell, 


his reſurreQion and aſcenſion, and the coming of the 


Holy Ghoſt. The hiſtory of. our Sayiours paſlion is 
painted differenily in the eaſt window of the choir, at 
the expence of Henry VII. whoſe figure is therefore 
often repreſented, as is that of his queen. In the 
weſt window is a noble picce of the day of judgment, 
not inferior to the paintings of Michæl Angelo, Mai- 
vern Chace contains 7115 acres in Worceſterſhire (be- 
ſides 241 acres called the Prior's Land). 619 in Here- 
fordſhire, and 103 in Glonceſterſhire. Malvern Hills 
run from north to ſouth, the higheſt point 1313 feet 
aboye the ſurface of the Severn at Hanley, and ap- 
pear to be of lime-ſtone and quartz. On the ſummit 
of theſe hills is a camp with a treble ditch, imagined» 
to be Roman, and is ſituated on the Herefordſhire 
ſide of the hills, | N ig 


MALLEZZI (Virgilia marquis de); an Italian 


gentleman, born at Bologna, acquired great reputa- 


tion by his learning and writings. He was well verſed 


in polite literature, muſic, law, phyſic, and the mathe- 
matics. He ſerved alſo in a diſtinguiſhed poſt in the 


army of Philip IV. king of Spain, and was employed 


by him in ſome important negociations. He died at 
Bologna in the year 1654, leaving ſeveral works in 
Spaniſh and Italian. Among the latter are his Diſ- 
courſes on the Firſt Book of Tacitus ; this work has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh. 1 
MALUS, in botany. See Prĩuvs. 


 MAMALUKES, the name of a dynaſty that f 


reigned in EG Vr. See that article, n? 98. | 
MAMBRUN (Peter), an ingenious and learned. 
French Jeſuit, born in the dioceſe of Clermont, in 
the year 1581, He was one of the moſt perfect imi- 
tators of Virgil in Latin poetry, and his poems are of 
the ſame ſpecies ; Thus he wrote E/cogues; Georgics, or 
four books on the culture of the ſoul and the under- 


ſtanding ; together with a heroic poem intitled Con- 


ſtantine or Idolatry overthrown, He ſhowed allo great 
2 5 | critical 


f 


Mammon. 


N 


_ ders. : FF 
- MAMMEA, Minmzt-Tree: A genus of the mono- 


Paoͤꝛr treaſures better hid. 
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Vamertini critical abilities in a Latin Peripatetical diſſertation on 


epic poetry, He died in 1661. PG 

MAMERTINI, a mercenary band of ſoldiers 
which paſſed from Campania into Sicily at the requeſt 
of Apathocles, When they were in the fervice of 
Agathocles, they claimed the privilege of voting at 
the election of magiſtrates at Syracuſe, and had re- 
courſe to arms to ſupport their unlawful demands. 
The ſedition was appeaſed by the authority of ſome 


leading men, and the Campanians were ordered 10 
In their way to the coaſt they were 
received with great kindneſs by the people of Meſſa- 
na, and ſoon returned perfidy for hoſpitality. They 


leave Sicily. 


conſpired againſt the inhabitants, murdered all the 
males in the city, married their wives and daugbters, 
and rendered themſelves maſters of rhe place. After 


this violence they aſſumed the name of Mamertini, 
and called their city rtum, or Ma mertium, from 


a provincial word which in their language ſignified 
martial or warlite. The Mamertines were afterwards 
defeated by Hiero, and totally diſabled to repair their 
ruined affairs. | 3 TD f 
MAMMA, in anatomy. See there no 112 
MAMMALIA, in natural hiſtory, the firſt claſs of 
animals in the Linnæan ſyſtem, divided into ſeven or- 
See Z00LOGY. | ; | 


gynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking with thoſe 
of which th: order is doubtful. The corolla is tetra- 
peralous ; the calyx diphyllous; the berry very large 
and tetraſpermous. There are two ſpecies; both of 
them large evergreen trees of the hot parts of Ame- 
rica and Aſia, and retained in hot houſes for ya- 
riety ; both of them adorned with large, oval, oblong, 
ſtiff leaves, and large quadripetalous flowers, ee 


ed by large round catable fruit of a moſt exquiſitely 


rich flavour. They are propagated by ſeed, which is 


to be ſowed in ſmall pots of light earth, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, where they will ſoon come up; 


ive 
entle waterings, and about Auguſt tranſplant them 


into ſeparate pots a ſize larger, plunging them into 
the bark bed, and giving ſhade and water tillfreſh- 
rooted. 

| MAMMON, the god of riches, according to ſome 
authors; though others deny that the word ſtands for 


* 


ſach a deity, and underſtand by it only riches them- 


ſelves. Our Saviour ſays, We cannot ſerve Cod and 
mammon ; that is, be religious and worldly-minded at 


- the ſame time. Our poet Milton, by poetic licence, 


makes Mammon to be one of the fallen angels, and 
gives us his character in the following lines: 
Mammon, the leaſt erected ſpirit that fell 


Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than ought divine or oy elſe enjoy'd 
In beatic viſion { by him irſt 
Mas alfo, and by . taught. 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
- Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
Soon had his crew 
Open'd into the hill a ſpacious wound, 
And digg d out ril-s of gold. Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane. 
Vor. X. | 
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MAMMOTH, or ManmvurTh, the name of a huge Mammoth. 
animal now unknown, to which are ſaid to have be. ——. 


In Britain they muſt never be taken out of 
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longed thoſe taſks, bones, and ſkeletons of vaſt mag- 
nitude, which have been frequently found in different 
arts of Siberia, as well in the monntains as the val- 
eys; likewiſe in Ruſſia, Germany, and North Ame- 
rica, Many ſpecimens of them may be ſcen in the 
Imperial cabinet at Peterſburgh ; in the Britiſh, Dr 
Hunter's, and the late Sir Aſhron Lever's muſeums, 
and in that of the Royal Society in Britain. A deſcrip- 
tion of the mammoth is given by Muller in the Recuei/ 
des Voyages au Nord. © This animal, he ſays, is four 
or five yards high, and about 30 fect long. His colour 
1s greyiſh, His head is very long, and his front very 
broad. On each fide, preciſely under the eyes, there 


are two horns which he can move and croſs ar plea- 


ſure. In walking he has the power of extending and 
contracting his body to a great degree.” Iſbrandes 
Ides gives a ſimilar account; but he is candid enougli 
to acknowledge, that he never knew any perſon who 
had ſeen the mammoth alive. Mr Pennant, however, 


thinks jt «© more than probable, that it ſtill exiſts in 


{ome of thoſe remote parts of the vaſt new continent, 
impenetrated yet by Europeans, Providence {he adds) 
maintains and continnes every created ſpecies; and we 
have as much aſſurance, that no race of animals will 
any more ceaſe while the earth remaineth, than /zed- 
time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer and winter, day 
and night.”” The Ohio Indians havea tradition hand- 
ed down from their fathers reſpecting theſe animals, 
“ That in ancient times a herd of them came to the 
Big-bone Licks, and began an univerſal deſtruction of 
the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other animals 
which had been created for the uſe of the Indians: 
that the Great Man above, looking down and ſeeing 
this, was ſo enraged that he ſeized his lightning, de- 
ſcended to the earth, ſeated himſelf upon a neighbour. 
ing mountain on a rock, on which his ſeat and the 
print of his feet are to ſtill be ſeen, and hurled his 
bolts among them till the whole were ſlaughtered, ex- 


cept the big bull, who preſenting his forehead to the 


ſhafts, ſhook them off as they fell; but at length miſ- 
ſing one, it wonnded him in the ſide; whereon, 
ſpringing round, he bounded over the Ohio, the Wa- 
baſh, the Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, 
where he is living at this day. 
Several eminent naturaliſts, as Sir Hans Sloane, 
Gmelin, Daubenton, and Buffon, are of opinion that 
theſe prodigious bones and tuſks are really the bones 
and tuſks of elephants, and many modern philoſo- 
phers have held the mammoth to be as fabulous as the 
centaur. The great difference in ſize they endeavour 
to account for as riling from difference in age, ſex, 


| and climate; and the cauſe of their being found in 
From heav'n : for ev'n in heav'n his looks and thoughts | 


thoſe northern parts of the world where elephants are 
no longer natives, nor can even long exiſt, they pre- 
ſume to have ariſen from hence; that, in the great 


_ revolutions which have happened in the earth, the ele- 


phants, to avoid deſtruction, have left their native 


country, and diſperſed themſelves wherever they could 


find ſafety. Their lot has been different. Some in 
a longer and others in a ſhorter time after their death, 
have been tranſported to great diſtances by ſome vaſt 
inundations. Thoſe, on the contrary, which ſurvived, 
and wandered far to the north, muſt neceſſarily have 
38 fallen 
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Mammoth fallen victims to the vigour of the climate. Others, 
Without reaching to ſo great a diſtance, might be 
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the ground. 


drowned, or periſh with fatigue. In the year 1767, 
Dr Hunter, with the aſſiſtau ce of his brother Mr J. 
Hunter, had an opportunity of inveſtigating more 
particularly this part of natural hiſtory, and has evi- 
dently proved, that theſe foſſil bones and tuſks are 
not only larger than the generality of elephants, but 
that the tuſks are more twiſted, or have more of the 
ſpiral curve, than elephants teeth; and that the thigh 
and jaw bones differ in ſeveral reſpects from thoſe of 
the elephant ; but what put the matter beyond all 


diſpute was the ſhape of the grinders, which clearly 


appeared to belong to a carnivorons animal, or at leaſt 
to an animal of the mixed kind ; and to be totally 
different from thoſe of the elephant, which is well 
known not to be of the carnivorous, but graminivo - 
rous kind, both by the form of its grinders and by 
its never taſting animal food.— Some have ſuppoſed 


- theſe foſſil bones to belong to the hipopotamas or. 


river-horſe ; but there are many reaſons againſt this 


ſuppoſition, as the hipopotamus is even much ſmaller. 
than the elephant, and has ſuch remarkably ſhort legs, 


that his belly reaches within three or four inches of 

| North America ſcems to be the quarter where the 
remains in queſtion moſt abound. On the Ohio; and: 
in many parts farther north, tuſks, grinders, and ſke- 


letons of unparalleled magnitude, which can admit of 


no compariſon with any animal at preſent known, are 


found in vaſt numbers, ſome lying on the ſurface of 
the earth, and ſome a little beJow it. A Mr Stanley, 


taken priſoner by the Indians near the mouth of the 
Teniſſee, relates, as Mr Jefferſon F informs us, that af- 


ter being transferred through ſeveral tribes, from one 
lo another, he was at length carried over the moun- 
tains weſt of the Miſſouri to a river which runs weſt- 
wardly ; that theſe bones abounded there; and that 


the natives deſcribed to him the animal to which they 
belonged as ſtill exiſting in the northern parts of their 
country; from which deſcription he judged it to be 
an elephant. Bones of the ſame kind have been lately 
tound ſome feet below the ſurface of the earth, in ſalines 
opened on the North Holſton, a branch of the Teniſſee 
about the latitude of 36,9 N. Inſtances are mentioned 
of like animal remains found ia the more ſouthern cli- 
mates of both hemiſpheres : but Mr Jefferſon obſerves 
« they are either ſo looſely mentioned, as to leave a 


doubt of the fat; ſo inaccurately deſcribed, as not 


to authoriſe the claſſing them with the great northern 
bones; or ſo rare, as to found a ſuſpicion that they 
have been carried thithcr as eurioſities from more 


northern reigons. So that, on the whole, there ſeem 


io be no certain veſtiges of the exiſtence of this ani- 


ma! farther ſouth than the ſalines laſt mentioned. It 


is remarkable (continues he) that the tuſks and ſkele-, 
tons have been aſcribed by the naturaliſts of Europe 


to the elephant, while the grinders have been given 


to the hipopotamus orriver-horfe. Yet it is acknow- 
ledged, that the tuſks and ſkeletons are much larger 


than thoſe of the elephant, and the” grinders many 
times greater than thoſe of the hippopotamus, and 
eſſentially different in form. Wherever theſe grinders 


zre found, there alſo we find the tuſks and ſkeleton; 
bat no {Feleton of the hippopotamus nor grinders of 


4. 
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the elephant. It will not be ſaid that the hi 
mus and elephant came always to the ſame ſpot, he 


former to de-ofit his grinders, and the latter his tuſks 
and ſkeleron. For what became of the parts not de- 
poſited there? We muſt agree, then, that theſe re- 


mains belong to each other: that they are of one and 
the ſame animal; that this was not a hippopotamus, 
becauſe the hippopotamus had no tuſks nor ſuch a 
frame, and becauſe the grinders differ in their ſize as 
well as in the number and form'of their points. That - 
it was not an elephant, I think aſcertained 'by proofs 
equally deciſive. I will not avail myſelf of the au- 


* 


thority of the celebrated anatomiſt “, who from an Hun 


examination of the form and ſtructure of the tuſſæs 
has declared they were eſſentially different from thoſe 


popota - Mammoth 


ter. 


of the elephant; becauſe another anatomiſt Þ , equally D' Auben 


celebrated, has declared on a like examination, that ton. 
they are preciſely the ſame. Between two ſuch au- 
thorities 1 will ſuppoſe this circumſtance equivocal. 
But, r. The ſkeleton of the mammoth (for ſo the in- 
cognitum has been called) beſpeaks an animal of five 

or {ix times the cubic volume of the elephant, as 
grinders are five 


M. de Buffon has admitted. 2. The 
times as large, are ſquare, aud the grinding ſurface 


ſtudded with four or five rows of blunt points; where- 
as thoſe of the elephant are broad and thin, and their. 
grinding ſurface flat. 3. I have never heard an in- 


{lance, and ſuppoſe there has been none, of the grin- 
der of an elephant being found in America. 4. From 
the known temperature and conſtitution of the ele- 


phant, he could never have exiſted in thoſe reigons 
where the zemains of the mammoth have been found. 


The elephant is a native only of the torrid zone and 


its vicinities; if; with the aſſiſtance of warm apart- 


ments and warm clothing, he has been preſerved in 
life in the temperate climates of Europe, it has ordy 
been for a ſmall portion of what would have been bis 
natural period, and no inſtance of his multiplication 
in them has ever been known. But no bones of the 


mammoth, as I have before obſerved, have been ever 


found farther ſouth than the ſalines of the Holſton, 


and they have been found as far north as the Arctic 
circle. Thoſe, therefore, who are of opinion that 


the elephant and mammoth are the ſame, muſt believe, 


1. That the elephant known to us can exiſt and mul- 


tiply-in the frozen zone; or, 2. That an internal fire 


may once have warmed thoſe regions, and fince aban- 


doned them, of which, however, the globe ' exhibits 
no unequiyocal indications; or, 3. That the obliquity 


of the ecliptic, when theſe - elephants lived, was ſo. 


great as to include within the tropics all thoſe regions 
in which the bones are found; the tropics being, as 
is before obſerved, the, natural limits of-habitation for 
the elephant. But iflſit be admitted that this obli- 
quity has really decreaſed, and we adopt the higheſt 
rate of decreaſe yet pretended, that is, of one minute 
in a century, to transfer the northern tropic to the 
Arctic circle, would, carry the exiſtence of theſe ſup- 


poſed elephants 250,000 years back; a period far be- 


yond our conception of the duration of animal bones 
left expoſed to the open air, as theſe are in many in- 
ſtances. Beſides, though theſe regions would then 
be ſuppoſed within the tropics, yet their winters would 
have been tooſevere for the ſenſibility of the elephant. 


They would have had, too, but one day and one night 
| in 
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Mammoth in the year; a circumſtance to which we have no reaſon 
” Mamae. to ſuppoſe the nature of the elephant fitted. How- 
— eyer, it has been demonſtrated, that if a variation of 


- obliquiry in the ecliptic takes place at all, it is vibra- 
tory, and never exceeds the limits of nine degrees, 
which is not ſufficient to bring theſe bones within the 
tropics. One of theſe hypotheſes, or ſome other 
equally arbitrary and inadmiſſible to cautious philoſo- 
phy, muſt be adopted to ſupport the opinion that 
theſe are the bones of the elephant. For my own 
part, I find it caficr/to believe that an animal may 
have exiſted, reſembling the elephant in his tuſks and 
general anatomy, while his nature was in other reſpects 
extremely different. From the zoth depree of ſouth 
latitude to the zoth of north, are nearly the limits 
which nature has fixed for theexiſtence and multipli- 
cation of the elephant known tous, Proceeding thence 
northwardly to 36 degrees, we enter thoſe aſſigned 
to the mammoth, The further we advance north 
the more their veſtiges multiply as far as the earth has 
been explored in that direction; and it is as probable 
as otherwiſe, that this progreſſion continues to the 
pole itſelf, if land'extends'ſo'far: Thecentre of the 
frozen zone then may be the acme of their vigour, 
as that of the torrid is of the elephant. Thus na- 
ture ſeems to have drawn abelt of ſeparation between 
theſe two tremendous animals whoſe breadth indeed 
is not preciſely known, though at preſent we may 
ſunpoſe it about 65 degrees of latitude ; have aſ- 
ſigned to the elephant the regions ſouth of theſe con- 
ſines and thoſe north to the mammoth, founding the 
conſtitution of the one in her extreme of heat, and 
that of the other in the extreme of cold. When the 
_ Creator has therefore ſeparated their nature as far as 
the extent of the ſcale of animal life allowed to this 
planet would permit, its ſeems perverſe to declare it 
the ſame, from a partial reſemblance of their tuſks 
and bones. But to-whatever animal-we aſcribe theſe 
remains it is certain ſuch a one has exiſted in Ame- 
Tica, and that it was the largeſt of all terreſtrial be- 
ings of which any traces have ever appeared.“ 
MAMRE, an Amorite, brother of Aner and Eſchol, 
and friendof Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13.). It was with 


theſe three perſons, together with his own and their | 


domeſtics, that Abraham purſued and overcame the 
kings after their conqueſt of ſodom and Gomorrrah. 
This Mamre, who dwelt near Hebron, communicated 
His name to great part of the country round about. 
Hence we read (ch. xiii. 18. xxiii. 17, -&c. ), that 
Abraham dwelt in Mamre and in the plain of Mamre. 
But it is obſerved, that what we tranſlate the plain 


mould be rendered the ot, of Mamre, becauſe the word 


1 


elon ſignifies an 944 or tree of along duration. Sozo- 


M AN 


men tells us, that this tree was ſtill extant, and fa- 
mous for pilgrimages and annual feaſts, even in Con- 


ſtantine'stime; that it was about ſix miles diſtant from 


Hebron; that ſome of the cottages which Abraham 
built were ſtill ſtanding near it: and that there was a 


well likewiſe of bis digging, whereanto both Jews, 


Chriſtans, and Heathens, did at certain ſeaſons reſort, 
either out of deyotion or for trade, becauſe there was 


held a great mart. To theſe ſuperſtitions Conſtantine 
the Great put a ſtop, 


Man. 


* 


MAN, the head of the animal creation, is a being General de- 


who feels, reflects, thinks, contrives, and acts; who 
has the power of changing his place apon the carth 
at pleaſure; who poſſeſſes the faculty of communica- 
ting his thoughts by means of ſpeech ; and who has 
dommion over all other creatures on the face of the 
globe. Animated and enlighened by a ray from the 
Divinity, he ſurpaſſes in dignity every material being. 
He ſpends leſs of his time in ſolitude than in ſociety, 
and in obedience to thoſe laws which he himſelf has 
framed. | | 


finition and 


character 
of man. 


In the Syſkema Nature, Man (Homo) is ranked as 


a diſtinct genus of the order Primates or Chiefs,“ 


belonging to the Mammalia claſs of animals, or thoſe 


which nouriſh their young by means of lacti ferous 
teats or paps. Of this genus he is the only ſpecies 


(a); and denominated Sapiens, as being endowed with 


wiſdom far ſuperior to, or rather in excluſion of, all 
other animals. — He varie, from climate, education 


and habits: and the following varieties, excluſive of Vzricties of 


wild men (5), are enumerated by Linnæus. | 
2 Americans. Of copper-coloured complexion, cho. 
leric conſtitation, and remarkably ere&.” — Ther hair 
is black, lank, and coarſe; their noſtrils are wide ; 
their teatures harſh, and the chin is ſcantily ſupplied 
with beard. Are obſtinate in their tempers, free and 
fatisfied with their condition ; al are regulated in all 
their proceedings by traditionaVcuſtoms. —Paint their 
ſkin with red ſtreaks. 


Europeans. Of fair complexion, ſanguinetempe- 
rament, and brawny form.“ The hair is flowing, and 


of various ſhades of brown; the eyes are moſtly blue. 
— They are of gentle manners, acute in judgment, of 
quick invention, and governed by fixed laws.—Dreſs 
in cloſe veſtments. 

* + Aſratics. „Of fnoty complexion, melancholic 
temperament, and rigid fibre.” — The hair is ſtrong, 
black, and lank ; the eyes are dark brown. —'Tkey are 


2 


man, ac- 


cording to 


Linnaeus, 
{ Syſt. Nt. 
edit. 13. 
Gmelin. 
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of grave, haughty, and coyetous manners ; and are go- 


verned by opinions, — Dreſs in Joſe garments. 


* #, Africans. © Of black complexion, phlegmatic 


* * 0 0 


() la the early editions of Linnzus, the Treglodite, was added as another ſpecies ; but is now more pro- 


perly ranked under the genus Simia. See St MIA. 


— — 


(86) Hominess Ferri; deſcribed as walking on all. fours, as being Jumb, and covered with hair.—r. A 
youth found in Lithuania, in 1761, reſembling a bear. 2. A youth found in Heſſe, in 1544, reſembling 


s 


Pyrenees. 7. A Wi 


wolf. 3. A youth in Ireland reſembling a ſheep, (Tp. 0b/. iv. g9.). 4. A youth in Bamberg reſembling 
an ox, Ne 5. A wild youth found in 1724 in Hanover. 6. Wild boys found in 1719 in the 
d girl found in 1717 in Overyſel. 

9. A wild lad found near Leyden, (Boer haave.)—Theſeinſtances of wild men and thei 


8. A wild. girl found 1 in Champaigne. + Tranſu- 
r ſimilitudes, according tion of thed= 


to Mr Kerr, are partly to be attributed to impoſture, and in part to exaggeration : Moſt probably (he ain king- 


thinks) idiots who had ſtrayed from their friends, and who reſembled the above animals only in imitating their 


voices. 


dom F Lin- 
ad 
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Mat. and e „and relaxed fibre. — The hair is blac 


* 


+ x Joan. and ſrizly; the ſkin ſoft and filky; the noſe flat; the 
fal circum. lips are thick; and the female has a natural aprhu f, 
tance, and long lax breaſts. —They are of crafty, indolent, 
and careleſs diſpoſitions, and governed in their actions 

by r e e the ſkin with greaſe, 
„ Monſters. Of theſe there are ſeverl varieties; the 
firſt and ſecond of which, in the following liſt, are occa- 
ſioned by the peculiarity of climate, while the reſt are 
roduced by artificial management. 1. A/pint ; The 
inhabitants of the northern mountains: they are, ſmall 
in ſtature, active and timid in their diſpotitions. 2. 
Patagonici: The Patagoniaus of South America; of 

_ vaſt tize, and indolent in their manners. 3. Monor- 
chides : The Hottentots having one teſticle extirpa- 
pated. 4. Jaberbes; moſt of the American nations 
who eradicate their. beards and the hair from every 
part of the body except the ſcalp. 5. Macrocephali : 
The Chineſe who have their heads artificially forced 
into a conical form. 6. Plagiocephali: The Canadian 


3 rened when young, by compreſſion. e 
Gmelins The followingarrangemement of the varieties in the 
maus buman ſpecies, is offered by Dr Gmelin as more con- 
ment. { nof. n þ 
in be. af venient than that of Linnæus. 

Supra. ) | 
| of ſymmetrical elegance and beauty; or at leaſt what 
we con ſider as ſuch.—This diviſion includes almoſtall 
the inhabitants of Europe; thoſe of Aſia on this fide 
of the Oby, the Caſpian, Mount Imaus, and the 

Ganges ; likewiſe the natives of the north of Africa, 
of Greenland, and the Eſquimaux. 

b, Brown: (Hom. Badius.) Of a yellowiſh brown 
colour; nas ſcanty hairs, flat features, and ſmall eyes. 
— This variety takes in the whole inhabitants of Aſia 
not incladed in the preceding divition, 5 

c. Black: (Hom. Niger.) Of black complexion ; 
has frizly hair, a flat noſe, and thick lips. The 
whole inhabitants of Africa, excepting thoſe of its 
more northern parts. 155 

d, Copper - coloured: (Hom. Cupreus.) The com- 

plexion of the ſkin reſembles the colour of copper not 
burniſhed.— The whole inhabitants of America, ex- 
cept the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux. 

e, Tawny: (Hoem. Fuſcus.) Chiefly of a dark 
blackiſn · browñ colour; having a broad noſe, and harſh 
coarſe ſtraight hair. The inhabitants of the ſouthern 
iſlands, and moſt of the Indian iſlands. | 

The following is Linnæus's deſcription of Man, as 
tranflated by Mr Kerr. #38 et 

«© The body, which ſeldom reaches ſix feet in 
height, is erect, and almoſt naked, having only ſome 
ſcattered diſtanc hairs, except in ſome ſmall ſpots 
to be afterwards noticed, and when firſt born is 
entirely naked. The Head js ſhaped like an egg: 
the ſcalp being long, and covered with hair; the 
forchead broad; the top of the head flat; and the 
hind head protuberant. The Face is naked, having 

the brow or forchead flattened and quadrangular ; the 

- temples are compreſſed, with peaked angles pointing 
upwards and backwards towards the hairy ſcalp. The 
eye-brows are prominent, and covered with hairs 
which, ſhedding outwards, cover each other like tiles 
and betweenthe inner extremitiesof the two eye-brows 
nere is a ſmooth, ſhallow furrow or depreſhon, in a 


Zoological 
deſcriptio n 
f man. 
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bluſh ; their outer parts flattened ; the lower parts are 


point is higher than the reſt, and blunt; the noſtrils 


lip; the under lip is erect, thicker and more promi 
nent than that above; both have à ſmooth red protu- 


Indians: who have the fore part of their heads flats | | 
the beard, which firſt appears about puberty, in 

diſtinguiſhed into three orders; the fore teeth are erect, 
I. White, a: (Hom. Albus.) Formed by the rules or cutting teeth; 
in each jaw, are a little longer than the fore · teeth, but 


ced cloſe to the other teeth; the grinders, of which 


but theſe are not ſo remarkable as in other animals. 


an oblong rounded figure, with a ſemilunar bend on 


back, and belly. The Neck is roundiſh, and ſhorter | 


as in moſt animals connected by a ſuſpenſory liga- 


it joins with the neck; the arm-pits are hollow and 


MAN 
line with the noſe, The upper eye-lid is moveable, 
but the lower one hardly moves, and both are-planted - 
at their edges with a row of ſtiffrecuryed bairs, na- 
med eye-laſhes. The eye-balls are round, having no 
ſuſpending muſcle as in thoſe of moſt quadrupeds; the 
ap „or opening of the fight, is circular; and the eye 
has no membrana nifitans. The upper parts of the 
cheeks are prominent, ſoftiſh, and coloured witli a red 


hollowed, lax, and expanſile. The is promi- 
nent, and compreſſed at the ſides ; its extremity or 


are oval, open downwards; withthickened edges and 
are hairy on their inſides. The upper lip is almoſt 
perpendicular, aud is furrowed on the middle, from 
the diviſion between the noſtrils to the edge of 4 


berance, ſurrounding the mouth at their edges. The 
chin is prominent, blunt, and gibbous. In males, the 
face all round the mouth is covered with hair, called 


patches on the chin. The teeth in both jaws may be 


parallel, and wedge like, of the kind named inciſors, 
ey ſtand cloſe to each other, and 
are more equal and rounder than in other animals ; 
the tuſks, called in man eye teeth and corner. teeth, of 
which there is only one on each ſide of the ſore- teeth 


much leſs ſo than in other animals, and they are pla- 


there are five on each ſide in both jaws, are blunt, and 
divided on their upper ſurface into pointed eminences; 


The ears are placed on the ſides of the head, are of 


their anterior edges; they lic flat to the head, are na- 
ked, arched at the margin on their upper and poſterior 
edges, and are thicker and ſoft at the under extre- 
mities. | 7 


« The Trunkof the body conſiſts of the neck, breaſt, 
than the head; its vertebræ, or chine bones, are not, 


ment; the nape is hollowed ; the throat, immediately 
below the chin, is hollowed at its upper part, and 
protuberant in the middle a litile lower down, The 
Breaſt is ſomewhat flattened both before and behind: 
on the fore part there is a cavity or depreſſion where 


hairy: the pit of the ſtomach is flat: On the breaſt 
are two diſtant, round protuberant mammæ, or dugs, * 
each having a cylindrical obtuſe wrinkiy projecting 
nipple, which is ſurrounded by a darker coloured circle 
called the areo/a, The back is flat, having protube- 
rances on each {ide at the ſhou}der-blades, with a fur- 
row or depreſſion between them. The abdomen or 
belly is large and protuberant, with a hollow at the 
navel; the epigaſtric region, or ſituation of the ſto- 
mach, is flat; the hypogaltric regions, or ſides of the 
belly, are protuberant ; the groins flattiſh and hollow- 
ed. The pubes is hairy; the pelvis, or baſin, is wi- 
der above, and grows narrower. below. The male 
parts are external and looſe; the penis cylindrical; the 

ſcrotum 


; 


ſcrotum roundiſh, lax, and wrinkled, being divided in 


the middle by a longitudinal ridge, or Imooth line, 


which extends along the whole perinæum: The fe- 
male parts are compreſſed and protuberant, having la- 
bia, ny mphe, clytoris, and hymen; and, in adults, 
ſecreting the catamenia. There is no external tail. 
4 The Limbs conſiſt of arms and hands inſtead of 
fore - legs; and of thighs, legs, and feet. The Arms 


are placed at a diſtance from each other; they are 


round, and about 4 foot in length from the joint af 
the ſhoulder to the elbow; the ſore- arm, or cubit, 
contains two bones, and is obtuſely prominent; the 
- \zna, which forms the principal thickneſs of the mem- 
\be is round, and ſomewhat flattened on the inſide. 
The Hands are broad, flat, and rounded ; convex on 
the outſide or back of the hand, and concave on the 
inſide or palm. Each hand has five fingers, one of 
which, named the thumb; is ſhorter and thicker than 
the reſt, and is placed at ſome diſtance from them; 
the others are ncar cach other, and placed parallel, 
the outer or /itt/e-finger, being the ſmalleſt; the ſecond, 
named index or fore-finger, and the fourth, called the 
ring-finger, are next in length and in ſize; and the 
third, or middle finger, is the longeſt ; the point of this 
laſt, When the arm and hand hang down, reaches to 
the middle of che thigh. The nails are rounded and 
oval, being flatly arched, or convex upwards, and each 
has a ſemilunar whitiſh mark at the root or lower ex- 
tremity. . | | 13 F 
«© The lower limbs are placed cloſe together, having 
brawny muſcular haunches and ſwelling fieſhy hips ; 
the knees are obtuſe, bend forwards, and have hollow 
hams behind. The Legs, which are nearly of the ſame 
length with the thighs, are of a muſcular make be- 
hing, where they ſwell out into what is called the 
calf ; they are lean, and free of fleſh on the ſhins or 
fore-parts, and taper downwards to the avcle, which 
have hard hemiſpherical projections on each ſide, na- 
med, the ank/e-bones or malleolæ. The heel is thick, 
prominent, and gibbous, being longer and broader 
than in other animals, for giving a firm ſupport to the 
body; it joins immediately with the ſole of the foot. 
The Feet are oblong, convex above, and flattened on 
the ſoles, which have a traverſe hollow about the 
middle. Each foot has five toes, ſomewhat bent 
downwards, and gibbous or ſwelled underneath at 
their extremities z they are all placed cloſe together, 


the inner or great - toe being thicker and ſomewhat 
ſhorter than the reſt ; the ſecond and third are nearly 


of equal length; and the fourth and fifth are ſhorter 
than the others, the laſt mentioned or little coe being 
the ſhorteſt and ſmalleſt. The toe nails reſemble 
thoſe on the fingers, which Are already deſcribed. 
„ Thus man differs from the other animals in his 
erect poſture and naked ſkin, having a hairy ſcalp, be- 
ng furniſhed with hair on the eye-brows and eye- 
laſhes, and having, when arrived at puberty, the pu- 
bes, breaſt, arm-pits, and the chin of the males, coye- 
red with hair. His brain is larger than that of any o- 
ther animal, even the moſt enormous; he is provided 
with an avula, and has organs of ſpeech. His face is 
laced in the ſame parallel line with his body; he 
las a projecting compreſſed noſe, and a prominent 
chin. His feet in walking reſt on the heel. He has no 
tail; and, laſtly, the ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from o- 
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ther animals by ſome peculiarities of the ſemale conſti- Man. 
tution, which have been already mentioned.“ ns RT; 
Moſce Teipſum, e Know thyſelf,” is aprecept wor- 
thy of the lawgiver of Athens: it has been calledthe 
firſt ſtep to wiſdom, and was formerly written in let- 
ters of gold in the temple of Diana. In the purſuit 
of this 1mportant branch of knowJedge, Man may be 
contemplated in the ſeyen following reſpects: 
I.PAYsSI0L0GICALLY,—as a frail machine, chiefly 

compoſed of nerves and fibres interwoven with eac 
other. His moſt perfect ſtate is during youth; and 
he is endowed with faculties more numerous, and in 
higher perfection, than thoſe of all other animals. 
% Man, intended for exerciſing dominion over the Self-know- 
whole animal creation, is ſent by Nature into the ledge, or 
world naked, forlorn, and bewailing his lot; he is then the * 
unable touſe his hands or feet, and is incapable of acqui- . (Safe 

, . let k : at, Kerr.) 
ringany kind of knowledge without inſtruQion ; he can 
neither ſpeak, nor walk, nor eat, nor perform any action 
whatever by natural inſtinct:“ Pliny.— We may 
judge what kind of life is allotted to us by Nature, ſince 
it is ordained, as an omen, that we ſhould come weep- 
ing into the world: Seneca. Ce It is humiliating tothe 


pride of man, to conſider the pitiable origin of this 


moſt arrogant of all the animals: Pliny. 

2. DI ETETICAZLLY. - Cura valctudinem. Bodily 
health and tranquillity of mind are more io be deſirr did. 
than all the riches, pomp, or glory, of a Crœſus, a Solo- 
mon, or an Alexander. Health is to be preſerved by 
moderation, it is deſtroyed by abſtinence, injured by 
variety of delicacies, weakened by unuſual things, and 
ſtrengthened by the uſe of proper and accuſtomed 
fare. Man, learned in the pernicious art of cookery, 
is fond of many diſhes, rendered palatable by the inju- 


rious effects of fire, and by the baneful addition of 


wine. “ Hunger is ſatisfied with a ſmall quantity of \ 

food, luxury demands overabundance. Imagination 8 

requires vaſt ſupplies; while nature is contented with 

a moderate quantity of ordinary food, and is burthen- 

ed by ſuperflaity :** Seneca. According as thou liveſt, 

ſo ſhall thy life be enjoyed. | 
3. PATHOLOGICALLY.—Memento mori! The life 

of man reſembles a bubble ready to burſt ; his fate is 


ſuſpended by a hair, and is dependent on the uncertain 


lapſe of time. The earth contains nothing more 
frail than man: Homer. Nothing is weaker than 
human life: To what dangers, and to how many diſ- 
eaſes, is it not expoſed ? Hence the whole period of 
a man's life is but a ſpan: Half of it is neceſlarily 
ſpent in a ſtate reſembling death; without including 
the years of infancy, wherein there is no judgment ; 
or the period of old age, fertile in ſufferings, durin 
which the ſenſes are blunted, the limbs become ſtiff, 
and the faculties of ſight and hearing, the powers of 
walking, and the teeth, the inſtraments of nouriſh- 
ment,fail beforethereſv the body: Pliny.—“ Thus 
a conſiderable part of death is ſuffered during life; 
and death poſſeſſes all that belonged to the times 
which are paſt. Finally, nature will ſpzedily recal and 
deſtroy all the beings which thou ſeeſt, and all that 
thy imagination can ſuppoſe to exiſt hereafter ; for 
death calls equally upon all, whether they be good or 
whether they be evil:“ Seneca, ii. 59g. 

4. NATURALLY .-[nnocui vivite, Numen adeſt ! Man, 
the prince of animated beings, who is a miracle of na- 

ture, 


MAN 1 } MAN 
Man. ture, and for whom all things on this carth were crea- 6. INS NEE et {atare! Man is compo- Man. 
- ted, is a mimic animal, weeping, laughing, linging, ſed of an animated medallary ſubſtance, Which prompts 
ſpeaking; tractable, judicious, inquiſitiye, and moſt him to that which is right; and of a bodily frame li. 
wiſe; he is weak and naked, unprovided with natural able to impreſſions, which inſtigates him to the en- 
weapons, expoſed to all the injuries of fortune, need - joy ment of pleaſure. In his natural ſtate he is fooliſh, 
ful of aſſiſtance from others, of an anxious mind, ſo- wanton, an inconſiderate follower of example, ambi- 
licitous of protection, continually complaining, change- tious, profuſe, diſſatisfied, cunning, peeviſh, invidious, 
able in temper, obſtinate in hope, and ſlow in the malicious, and covetous; by the influence of yaſt mo. 
acquiſition of wiſdom. He diſpiſes the time which is rals he is transformed to be attentive, chaſte, conti- 
„ paſt, abuſes that which is preſent, and ſets his affec- derate, modeſt, temperate, quiet, ſincere, mild, bene 
| tions on the uncertain future; thus continually ne- ficent, grateful, and contented. Sorrow, luxury, 
glecting winged time, which, though infinitely pre- ambition, avarice, the deſire of life, and anxiety for 
cCious, can never be recalled; for thus the beſt and the future, are common to all animals: Pliny, | 
readieſt time, in every age, flies on with miſerable - 7. TmEo LOGICALLY.<Memento Greatoris tut! Man 
mortals; ſome it ſummons to attend their daily and the ultimate purpoſe of creation, and maſterpiece of 
burthenſome labours; ſome it confines to luxurious the works of Omnipotence, was placed on earth that 
inaction, pampered even to ſuffocation with ſuperflui- he might contemplate its perfections; he was endowed 
ties; ſome it ſolicits in the ever reſtleſs paths of am; with ſapieut reaſon, and made capable of forming con- 
bition; ſome it renders anxious for the acquiſmion of cluſions from the impreſlions of his ſenſes, that, from 
wealth, and diſtreſſes by the poſſeſſion of the thing a conſideration of created objects, he might know their 
deſired; ſome it condemns to ſolitude, and others 10 Creator as the Almighty, the Infinite, the Omniſci- 
have their doors contiuually crouded with viſitors; ent, the Eternal God: That we may live morally un- 
here one bewails the conduct of his children, there der his governing care, it is requiſite that we have a 
one prieves their loſs. Tears will ſooner fail us than thorough. conviction of its exiſtence, and muſt have it 
their cauſes, which only oblivion; can remove.“ On ever in remembrance. Other revealed matters on this 
every hand our evils overbalance our advantages; e ſubject are left to be explained by the theologians - 
are ſurrounded with dangers; we ruſh forwards. into There are two things which lead to a knowledge 
untried ſituations; we are enraged without having of God; ereation and revelation: Auguſline.— Gud, * 
received provocation: like wild beaſts, we deſtroy thoſe therefore, may be found out by the light of nature, 
we do not hate; we w:{h. for favourable gales, which but is only to be known by the aſſiſtance of doctrine:: 
lead us only to deſtruction; the earth yawns wide, Tertullian.“ Man alone has the ineſtimable privi- 
ready for our death :'” Seneca. —© Other animals unite lege of contemplating the perfections of God who is 
together againſt enemies of a kind different from their the author both of nature and of revelation: 161d. 
oven, While man ſuffers moſt injuries from his own © Learn that God has both ordered you to exiſt, and 
pete L- ĩðᷣ 0 2 +, that you ſhould ſtudy to act that part properly which is 
 5.PoLitTiIcairLY—f£ſto antiqua virtute de fide! Man allotted for you in life :*' Perſ. Sat. iii. 71. 8 
inſtead of following that which is rjght, is ſubjected ro The whole of- this EncycLopzpia may in ſome 
the guidance of manifeſt error; this envelopes all his reſpect be accounted an analyſis of Max; as compre- 
faculties under the veil of cuſtom, as ſoon as he hending his knowledge of God, of himſelf, and of na- 
is born, according to its dictates, he is fed, educated, tural and artificial objects. In che ſequel of this ar- 
brought up, and directed, in all things; and by its ar- ticle we ſhall collect into one view the moſt important 
bitrary rules his honeſty, fortitude, wiſdom, morality, particulars relating to himſelf individually, conſidered 
and religion, are judged of; thus, governed by opi- as a phyſical being, and as forming a ſubject of natu- 
nion, he lives conformable to cuſtom, inſtead of being ral hiſtory. .. AL TEE IE Bt: 6 
guided by reaſon. Though ſent into the world a pe- Anatomiſts have employed much pains in the ſtudy Natural hi- 
riſhable being for all are evidently born to ſuffer, in- of the material part of man, and of that organization ſtory of 
ſtead of endeavouring to-ſecure thoſe things which are which determines his place in the animal creation, Man. 
moſt advantageousand truly beneficial, he, infatuated From tracing and combining his different external 
by the ſmiles of fortune, anxiouſly colle&s her gaudy parts; from obſerving that his body is in ſome places 
trifles for future enjoyment, and neglects her real be- covered with hair: that he can walk upon his hands 
nefits ; he is driven to madneſs by envious ſnarlers; and his feet at the ſame time, in the manner ofquadru- 
hie perſecutes with hatred the truly religious for dif- peds ; that, like certain animals which hold their food 
fering from himſelf in ſpeculative opinions; heexcites in their paws, he has two clavicles; that the female 
numberleſs broils, not that he may do good, but for a brings forth her young alive, and that her breaſts are 
purpoſe that even himſelf is ignorant of. He waſtes ſupplied with milk: from theſe circumſtances/ we 
his precious and irrecoverable time intrifles ; he thinks might be led to aſſign man a place in the claſs of vivi- 
lightly of immortal and eternal concerns, while regu- parous quadrupeds. But in our opinion, ſuch an ar- 
lating the ſucceſſon of his poſterity ; and perpetually rangement would be defeQiye, arbitrary, and abſurd. 
entering on new projects, forgetful of his real condi- Man is not a quadruped : Of all the animals, he alone + See Cen- 
tion, he builds palaces inſtead of preparing his grave; can ſupport himſelf, continually and withont reſtraint, parative A- 
till at length, ia the midſt of his ſchemes, death ſeizes in an erect poſture (that is, with his head and body natomy, 
him; and then, firſt opening his eyes, he perceives, O in a vertical line upon his legs). In this majeſtic aud Seck. 1. ü. 
man that all is deluſion, “ Thus we live as if im- dignified attitude, he can change his place, ſurvey this 
mortal, and *firſt learn in death that we haye to die; earth which he inhabits, and turn his eyes towards 
Seneca, ere 5 the vault of heaven. By a noble and eaſy gait, ke 
g 7 56 2 e 5 preſerves | 
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Man. preſerves an equilibrium in the ſeveral paris of his body, ture has denied a covering: but fill he is her maſter- 
w—— and tranſports himſelf from one place to another with piece, the laſt work which came from the hands of the 


different degrees of celerity (o). To man alone na- Almighty Artiſt, the ſovereign and the chief of af 


6 


A (c) M. Daubenton, after a careful | examination of thoſe characters in the form of man by which he is di- 


ſtinguiſhed from other animals, has reduced them to two heads. The firſt is the ſtrength of the mulcles of 
the legs, by which the body is ſupported in a vertical poſition above them; the ſecond conliſts in the arti- 
culation of the head with the neck by the middle of its baſe. | 13, 19 5 

Me ſtand upright, bend our body, and walk, without thinking on the power by which we are ſupported in 
theſe ſeveral poſitions. This power, ſays M. Daubenton, reſides chiefly in the muſcles, which conſtitute the 
principal part of the calf of the leg. Their exertion is felt, and their motion is viſible externally when we 


_  fand upright and bend our body backwards and forwards. This power is no leſs great when we walk even 


on an horizontal plane. In aſcendiny a height, the weight of the body is more ſenſibly felt than in deſcend- 
ing. All theſe motions are natural to man. Other animals, on the contrary, when placed on their hind legs, 
are cither incapable of performing them at all, or do it partially, with great difficulty, and for a very ſhort 
time. The gibbon, and the jocks or ouvrang-outang, are the animals moſt reſemblingman in their conſtruction; 
they can ſtand upright with much leſs difficulty than other brates ; bat the reſtraint they are under in this 
attitude plainly ſhows that it is not natural to them. The reaſon is, that the muſcles in the back part of the 
leg in the gibbon and the jocko are not, as in man, ſufficiently large to form a calf, and conſequently not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport the thighs and body in a vertical line, and to preſerve them in that 
oſture. e 3 15 | 5 1 | | | | | 
n M. Daubenton has diſcovered, that the attitudes proper to man and to the animals are pointed out by the 
different manners in which the head is articulated with the neck. The two points, by which the oſſeous 
part of the head is connected with the firſt vertebra of the neck, and on which every movement of the head 
is made with the greateſt facility, are placed at the edge of the great foramen of the occipital bone, which in 
man is ſitaated near the centre of the baſe of the craniam, affords a paſſage for the medullary ſubſtance into 
the vertebræ, and determines the place of the articulation of the head with the neck. The body and neck 


being, according to the natural attitude, in a*vertical direction, the head muſt be placed in equilibrium upon 


the vertebræ as upon a pivot or point of ſupport. The face is on a vertical line, almoſt parallel to that of 
the body and neck. The jaws, which are very thort compared with thoſe of moſt other animals, extend very 
little farther forwards than the forehead, | | | | 

No animal has, like man, its hind legs as long as the body, neck, and head, taken together, meaſuring from 
vhe top of the head to the os pubis. | | | 

In the frame of the human body the principal parts are nearly the ſame with thoſe of other animals; but 
in the connection and form of the bones, ſays M. Daubenton, there is as great a difference as in the altitudes 
proper to each. Were a man to aſſume the natural poſture of quadrupeds, and try to walk by the help of his. 


hands and feet, he would find himſelf in a very unnatural ſituation; he could not move his feet and head 


bur with the greateſt difficulty and pain ; and let him make what exertions he picaſed, he would find it im-. 


poſſible to attain a ſteady and continued pace. The principal obſtacles he would meet with would ariſe from 
the ſtructure of the pelvis, the hands, the feet, and the head. LH 


The plane of the great occipital foramen, which in man is almoſt horizontal, puts the head in a kind of 


equilibrium upon the neck when we ſtand erect in our natural attitude ; but when we are in the attitude of- 


quadrupeds, it prevents us from raiſing our head ſo as to look forwards, becauſe the movement of the head is 
ſtopt by the protuberance of the occiput, which then approaches too near the vertebre of the neck. 


In moſt animals, the foramen magnum of the occipital bone is ſituated at the back part of the head; the 


jaws are very long; the occiput has no protaberance beyond the aperture, the plane of which is in a vertical 
direction, or inclined a little forwards or backwards; ſo that the head is pendant, and joined to the neck by 
its poſterior part, This poſition of the head enables quadrupeds, though their bodies are in a horizontal 
direction, to preſent their muzzle forwards, and to raiſe it fo as to reach above them, or to touch the 
earth with the extremity of their jaws when they bring their neck and head down to their feet. In the atti- 
tude of quadrnpeds, man could touch the earth only with the fore part ct the top of the hee. 
+ To theſe differences of ſtructure, M. Daubenton adds, that when man is ſtanding, his heel reſts upon the. 
earth as well as the other parts of his foot; when he walks it is the firſt part which touches the ground; man. 
can ſtand on one foot: theſe are peculiarities in ſtructure and in the manner of moving which are not to be 
found in other animals. We may therefore conclude that a man cannot be ranked in the claſs of quadrupeds. 
We may add, that in man the brain is much larger, and the jaws mach ſhorter, than in any other animal, 
The brain; by its great extent, forms the protuberance of the occipital bone, the forehead, and all that part. 
of the head which is above the ears. In animals, the brain is ſo ſmall, that moſt of them have no occipat, or 
the front is either wanting or little raiſed. In animals which have large foreheads, ſuch as the horfe, the ox, 
the elephant, &c. they are placed as low, and even lower, than the ears. Theſe animals likewiſe want the 
occiput, and the top of the head is of very ſmall extent. The jaws, which form the greateſt portion of the. 
_ muzzle, are large in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the brain. The length of the muzzle varies in different 
animals: in ſolipede animals it is very long; it is ſhort in the ourang-ountang ; and in man it does not exiſt 
at all. No beard grows on the muzzle : this part is wanting in every animal. 
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Man, mals, a world in miniature, the centre whieh connects 
—— the univerſe together. The form of his body, the or- 
gans whereof are conſtructed in ſach a manner as to 

produce a much greater effe& than thoſe of other ani- 

mals, announces his power, Every thing demon{trates 

the excellence of his nature, and the immenſe diſtance 

placed by the bounty of the Creator between man and 

beaſt. Man is a reaſonable being; brute animals are 


deprived of that noble fsculty. The weakeſt and moſt 


ſtupid of the human race is able to manage the moſt 
| ſagacious quadruped ; he commands it, and makes it 
fubſervient to his uſe, The operations of brutes are 
purely the effect of mechanical impulſe, and continue 
always the fame ; human works are varied without 
end and infinitely diverſified in the manner of executi- 
on. The foul of man is free, independant, and immor- 
til. He is fitted for the ſtudy of ſcience, and the culti- 
tion of att; he has the excluſive privilege of exa- 
mining every thing which has exiſtence, and of hul- 
dingy communication with his fellow-ereatures by 
language, by particular motions of the body, and by 
marks and charaQters mutually agreed upon, Hence 
ariſes that phy lical pre-eminence which he enjoys o- 
ver all animals; and hence that power which he poſ- 
ſeſſes over the elements, and (ſo to ſpeak) over nature 
itſelf. Man, therefore, is unequulled iu his Kind; but 
the individuals thereof differ greatly from one ano- 
ther in figure, ſtature, colour, manners, and diſpoſi- 
tions. The globe which man inhabits is covered with 
the productions of his induſtry and the works of his 
hands: it is his labour, in ſhort, which gives a value 
6 to the whole terreſtrial maſs. | 

The hiſtory of man is an object of attention highly 
intereſting, whether we conſider him in the different 
periods of his life, or take a view of the varieties of 
the ſpecics, or examine the wonderful organization of 
his frame. Weſhall, therefore, attempt to give a ſhort 
ſketch of him in theſe different points of view; refer- 
ring occaſionally to other parts of the work for more 

| Particular details. | 
Different Nothing (ſays M. Buffon) exhibits ſuch a ſtri- 
periods of King piQure of our weakneſs, as the condition of an 
man's life, infant immediately after birth. Incapableof employing 
its organs, it needs afliſtance of every kind. In the 
firſt moments of our exiſtence, we preſent an image of 
pain and miſery, and are more weak and helpleſs than 
the young of any other animal. At birth, the infant 
paſſes from one element to another: When it leaves 
the gentle warmth of the tranquil fluid by which it was 
completely ſurrounded inthe wombof the mother, it be- 
comes ex peſed to the impreſſions of the air, and inſtant- 
His condi- ly feels the effects of that active element. The air ac- 
non at ting upon the olfactory nerves, and upon the organs of 
buth; reſpiration, produces a ſhock ſomething like ſneczing, 
by which the breaſt is expanded, andthe air admitted 
into the lungs. In the mean time, the agitation of the 
diaphragm preſſes upon the-yiſcera of the abdomen, 
and the excrements are thus for the firſt time diſchar- 
ed from the inteſtines, and the urine from the blad- 
er. The air dilates the veſicles of the lungs, and af- 
ter being rarefied to a certain degree, is expelled by 
the ſpring the dilated fibres reacting upon this rare- 


fied fluid. The infant now reſpires; and articulates. 
ſounds, or cries, [ For the condition of the fetus inute- 
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ro, where it lives without tefpiration, fee AnaToMY, Man, 
no 110; and for the nature and importance of reſpira. —— 
tion, ſee 1* 118.7 Fog f 

Moſt animals are blind for ſome days after birth. 
Infants open their eyes to the light the moment they 
come into the world; but they are dull, fixed, and 
commonly blue. The new born child cannot diſtin- 
guiſh objects, becauſe he is incapable of fixing his eyes 
upon them. The organ of viſion is yet imperſett ; 
the cornea is wrinkled; and perhaps the retina is too 
ſoft for receiving the images of external objects, and 
for communicating the ſenſation of diſtinct viſion. At 
the end of forty days, the infant begins to hear and 
to ſmile. About the ſame time it begins to look at and during 


bright objects, and frequently. to turu its eyes towards the period 


the window, a candle, or any light. Nowlikewiſe it of infancy. 
begins to weep ; for its former cries and groans were 


not accompanied with tears. Smiles and tears are the 


effect of two internal ſenſations, both of which depend 
on the action of the mind. Thus they are peculiar ro 
the human race, and ſerve to expreſs mental pain or 
leaſure; while thecries, motions, and ather marks of 
bodily pain and pleaſure, are common to man and moſt 


of the other animals. Conſidering the ſubject as me- 


taphyſicians, we will find that pain and pleaſure are the 


univerſal power which ſets all our paſſions in motion. 
The ſize of an infant born at the full time is com- 

monly twenty-one inches; and that fetus, which nine 
months before was an imperceptible bubble, now 
weighs ten or twelve pounds, and ſometimes more. 
The head is large in proportion to the body; and this 
diſproportion, which is ſtill greater in the firſt ſtage 
of the fetus, continues during the period of infancy. 
The ſkin of a new-born child is of a reddiſh colour, 
becauſe it is ſo fine and tranſparent as to allow a ſlight 
tint of the colour of the blood toſhine through. The 
form of the body and members is by no means perfect 
in a child ſoon after birth ; all the parts appear to be 
ſwollen. At the end of three days, a kind of jaundice | 
282 comes on, and t the ſame time milk is to be 

ound in the breaſts of the infant, which may be ſquee - 
zed out by the fingers. The ſwelling decreaſes as the 
child grows up. 


. 


The liquor contained in the amnios leaves a viſcid ' 
whitiſh matter upon the body of the child. In this 
country we have the precaution to waſhthe new-born 
infant only with warm water; bur it is the cuſtom 
with whole nations inhabiting the coldeſt climates, to 
plunge their infants into cold water as ſoon as they 
are born without their receiving the leaſt injury. It 
is even ſaid that the Laplanders leave their children in 


the ſnow till the cold has almoſt topped their refpira- 


tion, and then plunge them into a warm bath. Among 
theſe people, the children are alſo waſhed thrice a-day | 
during the firſt year of their life. The inhabitants of 
northern countries are perſuaded that the cold bath 
tends to make men ſtronger and more robuſt, and on 
that account acuſtom their children to the uſe of it 
from their infancy. The truth is, that we are total- 
ly ignorant of the power of habit, or how far it can 
make our bodies capable of ſuffering, of acquiring, or 
of loſing. | 
The child is not allowed to ſuck as ſoon as it is 
born; but time is given for diſcharging the — and 
ime 
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As theſe ſubllances might ſour the milk, a little dilu- 
ted wine mixed with ſugar is firſt given to the infant, 
and the breaſt is not preſented to it before ten or twelve 
hours have elapſed. 

The young ofquadrupeds can of themſelves find the 
way to the teat of the mother; it is not ſo with man 
The mother, in order to ſuckle her child, muſt raiſe 
it to her breaſts : and, at this feeble period of life, the 
infant can expreſs its wants only by its cries. 


Ne- born children have need of frequent nouriſh- 


ment. During the day, the breaſt ought to be given 
them every two hours, and during the night as often 
as they awake. At firſt they ſleep almoſt continual- 
ly : and they ſeem never to awake but when preſſed 
by hunger or pain. Sleep is uſeful and refreſhing to 
them; and it ſometimes becomes neceſſary to employ 


narcotic doſes, proportioned to the age and conſtitu- 


tion of the child. for the purpoſe of procuring them 
repoſe,” The common way of appealing the cries of 
children is by rocking them in the cradle ; but this 
agitation mult be very gentle, otherwiſe a great riſk 
is run of confuling the infant's brain, and of produ- 
_ cing a total derangement. 
ing in good health, that their ſleep be long and natu- 
ral. It is poſſible, however, that they may ſleep too 
much, and thereby endanger their conſtitution. In 
that caſe, it would be proper to take them. out of the 
cradle, and awaken them by a gentle motion, or by 
. preſenting ſome bright object to their eyes. At this 
age we receive the firſt impreſſions from the ſenſes, 
which, without doubt, are more 1mportant during the 
reſt of life than is generally imagined. Great care 


ought to be taken to place the cradle in ſuch a manner 
that the child ſhall be directly oppolite to the light; 
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Man. ime from the ſtomach, and the meconium or excre- 
ment, which is a black colour, from the inteſtines. 


It is neceſſary to their be- 
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the preſſure of the teeth is ſo great as to ſtop the cir- 
culation of the blood, Children apply their fingers to 
their mouth, that they may remove the irritation 
which they feel there. Some relief is given, by putting 
into their hands a Lit of ivory or of coral, or of ſome 
other hard and ſmooth body, with which they rub the 
gums at the affected part. This preſſure, being op- 
poſed to that of the teeth, calms the pain for a mo- 
ment, contributes to make the membrane of the gum 
thinner, and facilitates its rupture. Nature here acts 


in oppolition to herſelf : and an inciſion of the gum, 
muſt ſometimes take place, to allow a paſſage to the 


tooth. For the period of dentition, number of tecth, 
&c. ſee ANaTowr, ne 17. 

When children are allowed to cry too long and too, 
often, ruptures are ſometimes occaſioned by the etforts 
they make. Theſe may eaſily be cured by the ſpeedy 
application of bandages : but if this remedy has becn 
too long delayed, the diſeaſe may continue through life. 
Children are very much ſubject to worms. Some of 
the bad effects occaſioned by theſe animals might be 
prevented by giving them a little wine now and then, 
for fermented liquors have a tendency to prevent their 
generation, | . 

Though the body is very delicate in the ſtate of in- 
fancy, it is then leſs ſculible of cold than at any 
other part of life. The internal heat appears to be 
greater: the pulſe in children is much quicker than 
in adults; from which we are certainly intitled toinfer 
that the internal heat is greater in the ſame propor- 
tion. For the ſame reaſon, it is evident that Cmall 
animals have more heat than large ones; for the beat- 
ing of the heart and of the arteries is always quicker 
in proportion to the ſmallnc(s of the animal. The 
{ſtrokes of the heart in a ſparrow ſucceed one another 
ſo rapidly that they can ſcarcely be counted. 


Till three years of age, the life of a child is very The great 
precarious. In the two or three following years, it mortaluv 
becomes more certain; and at ſix or ſeven years of age *? r 
a child has a better chance of living than t any other * 
period of life. From the bills of mortality publiſhed N 
at London, it appears, that of a certain number of 
children horn at the ſame time, one half of them die 
the three firſt years: according to which, one half 
of the human race are cut off before they are three 
years of age. But the mortality among children is not 
nearly fo great every where as in London. M. Dupre 
de Saint-Maur, from a great number of obſeryations 
made in France, has ſhown that halt of the children 
born at the ſame time are not extinct till ſevenor eight 
years have elapſed. | 

 Amoag the cauſes which have occaſioned ſo great a 
mortality among children, and even among adults, 
the ſmall-pox may be ranked as the chief: But lucki- 
ly the means of alleviating by inoculation the fatal ef- 
fects of this terrible ſcourge are now univerſally known. 
Sce INocurartion, and Mznrcrve- Index. 12 

Children begin learning to ſpeak about the age of speech, 
twelve or fifteen months. Iii all languages, and among when it 
every people, the firſt ſyllables they utter are ba, ba, commen- 
ma, ma, pa, pa, taba, abada : nor ought this to excite “ 
any ſurpriſe, when we conſider that thete ſyllables arc 
the ſounds moſt natural to man, becauſe they conſiſt 
of that vowel, and thoſe conſonants, the pronuncia- 
tion of which require the ſmalleſt excrtion in the or- 
gans of ſpeech. Some children at two years of aye 

| 3-1 articulate 


for their eyes are always directed towards that part of 
the room where the light is ſtrongeſt ; and, if the 
cradle be placed ſideways, one of them, by turning 
towards the light, will acquire greater ſtrength than 


the other, and the child will ſquint. For the two 
firſt months, no other food ſhould be given to the child 
but the nulk of the nurſe; and, when it 1s of a weak 
and delicate conſtitution, this nouriſhment alone ſhould 
be continued during the third or fourth month. A 
child however robuſt and healthful, may be expoſed 
to great danger and inconvenience, if any other ali- 
ment is adminiſtered before the end of the firſt month. 
In Holland. Italy, Turkey. and the whole Levant, 

the food of children is limited to the milk of the nurſe 
for a whole year. The ſavages ef Canada give their 
children ſuck for four, five, and ſometimes even ſeven 
years. In this country, as nurſes generally have not 
a ſufficient: quantity of milk to ſatisfy the appetite 
of their children, they commonly ſupply the want of it 
by panada or other light preparations. 

The teeth uſually begin to appear about the age 
of ſeven months. The cutting of theſe, although a 
natural operation, does Rot follow the common laws 
of nature, which aQs continually on the human body 
without occaſioning the ſmalleſt pain or even produ- 
eing any ſenſation. Here a violent and pain ful effort is 
made, accompanied with cries and tears. Children 
at firſt loſe their ſprightlineſs and gaiety ; they be- 
come ſad, reſtleſs, and fretful. The gums are red, 
and ſwelled ; but they afterwards become white, when 
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13 conſidered. ſigns of virginity. See VIRGINITY, 15 
Period of The period of infancy is followed by that of ado- Marriage is a ſtate ſuitable to man, wherein he muſt Effects of 
puberty leſcence. This begins, together with puberty, at the make uſe of thoſe new faculties which he has acquired puberty, 
and ado- age of twelve or fourteen, and commonly ends in girls by puberty. At this period of life, the deſire of pro - 5 
lefcence. ar fifteen, and in boys at cighteen, but ſometimes not ducing a being like himſelf is ſtrongly felt. The ex- 

till twenty-one, twenty-three, and twenty-five years ternal form and the correſpondence of the organs of 
ofage. According to to its etymology (being derived ſex, occaſion without doubt that irreſiſtible attraction 
from the Latin word adoleſcentia), it is completed when which unites the ſexes and perpetuates the race. By 
the body has attained its full height. Thus, puberty connecting pleaſure with the propagation of the ſpe- 
accompanies adoleſcence, and precedes youth. This cies, nature has provided moſt effectually for the con - 
is the ſpring of life; this is the ſeaſon of pleaſures, of tinuance of her work. Increaſe and multiply, is the ex- 
loves, and of graces: but alas! this ſmiling ſeaſon is preſs command of the Creator, and one of the natural 
of ſhort duration. Hitherto nature ſeems to have had functions of life. We may add, that at the age of 
nothing in view but the preſervation and increaſe of puberty a thouſand impreſſions act upon the nervous 
her work : ſhe has made no proviſion for the infant ſyſtem, and reduce man to ſuch a ſituation that he feels 
except what is neceſlary to its life and growth. It has his exiſtence only in that voluptuous ſenſe, which then 
lived, or rather enjoyed a kind of vegetable exiſtence, appears to become the ſeat of his ſoul, which engroſſes 
which was ſhut up within itſelf, and which it was in- the whole ſenſibility of which he is ſuſceptible, and 
eapable of communicating. In this firſt ſtage of life, which proceeds to Lach a height, that its attacks ean- 
reaſon is ſtill aſleep: but the principles of life foon not long be ſupported without a general derangement 
multiply, and man has not only what is neceſſary to of the whole machine. The continuance of ſuch a feel--- 
his own exiſtence, but what enables him to give exiſt - ing may ſometimes indeed prove fatal to thoſe who in- 
ence to others. This redundancy of life, this ſource dulge in exceſſive enjoyment ; but it is equally danger- 
of health and vigour, can no longer be confined, but ous to thoſe who obſtinately perſiſt in celibacy, eſpecially 

14 <ndeavours to diffuſe and expand itſelf, 2 when ſtrongly ſolicited by nature. The ſemen, being 
Symptoms The age of puberty is announced by ſeyeral marks. too long confined in the ſeminal veſſels, may, by its 
cl puberty. The firſt ſymptom is a kind of numbneſs and ſtiffneſs ſtimulant property, occaſion diſeaſes in both ſexes, and 
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them; but moſt children do not ſpeak till the age of 
two years and a half, or three years, and often later. 
The life of man and of other animals is meaſured 
only from the momentof birth : they enjoy exiſtence, 
however, previous to that period, and bepin to live in 
the ſtate of a foetus. This ſtate is deſeribed and ex- 
plained under the article ANaTomyY, no 110. The 
period of infancy, which extends from the moment of 
birth to about twelve years of age, has juſt now been 


in the groins, accompanied with a new and peculiar 
ſenſation in thoſe parts which diſtinguiſh the ſexes. 
There, as well as in the arm-pits, ſmall protuberances 
of a whitiſh colour appear, which are the germs of a 
new production of a kind of hair, by which theſe parts 
are afterwards to be veiled; The voice, for a conſi- 
derable time, is rough and unequal : after which it 


Tf Sq || 1 
articulate diſtindly, and repeat whatever is ſaid to At the age of adoleſcence, and of puberty, the Mas. 
body commonly attains its full De: 
time, youn 
once. Bur there is no part of the human body which 
- increaſes more quickly and mo. e perceptibly than the 
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people ſhoot out ſeveral inches almoſt at 


organs of generation in both ſexes. In males, this 
growth is nothing but an unfolding of the parts, an 
augmentation in ſize; but in females it often occa- 
ſions a ſhrinking and contraction, which have received 


different names from "thoſe who have treated of the 


excite 1rritations ſo violent as to reduce man to a level 


with the brutes, which, when acted upon by ſuch im- 
preſſions, are perfectly furious and ungovernable. When 


this irritation proceeds to extremity, it produces what 


is called the furor uterinus m women. The oppolite 
habit, however, is infinitely more common, eſpecially 


About that 


in the temperate, and above all in the frozen zones. Af - Its too fre- 
ter all, exceſs is much more 10 be dreaded than conti- quent a- 
nency. The number of diſſolute and intemperate men buſe. 


becomes fuller, ſtronger, and graver, than it was before. 
This change may caſily be diſtinguiſhed in boys; but 


e ſs ſo in girls, becauſe their voices are naturally ſharper. 
Theſe marks of puberty are common io both ſexes : 
but there are marks peculiar to each, ſuch as the dif. 


charge of the menſes, and the growth of the breaſts, 


in girls; the beard, and the emiſſion of ſemen in 
boys; in ſhort, the feeling of venereal deſire, and the 
appetite which unites the ſexes. Among all races of 


mankind, the ſemales arrive at puberty ſooner than the 
males; but the age of puberty is different in different 


afford us plenty of examples. Some have loſt their 
memory, ſome have been deprived of ſight, fome 


have become bald, and ſome have died through mere 


weakneſs. 
be fatal. 

the irreparable injury they may do to their health; 
and parents, to whole care they are entruſted, ought 
to employ all the means in their power to turn them 


In ſuch a caſe, bleeding is well known to 


Young men cannot be too. often warned of 


from ſuch dangerous exceſſes. But at the age of pu- 4 

berty, young men know not of how much importance portance of 
it is to prolong this ſmiling ſeaſon of their days, this ſeaſon 

whereon the happineſs or miſery, of their future life ſo- of life. 


nations, and ſeems partly to depend on the tempera- 
tare of the climate and the quality of the food. In all 
the ſouthern countries of Burope, and in cities, the 


greateſt part of girls arrive at puberty about twelve, 


and boys about fourtten years of age. But in the 
northern parts, and in the country, girls ſcarcely ar. 


rive at puberty till they are ſourteen or fifteen, and 
boys not till they are ſixteen or ſeventeen, In our ch- 
mate, girls, for the greateſt part, have attained com- 


plete maturity at eighteen, and boys at twenty years. 


of ©. | 


much depends. Then they look not forward to futu- 


rity, nor reflect on What is paſt, nor enjoy preſent 
pleaſures with moderation. How many ceaſe to. be 


men, or at leaſt to have the faculties of men, before 
the age of thirty? Nature muſt not be forced; like a 
true mother, her object is the ſober and diſcreet union 
of the ſexes. It is ſufficient to obey when ſhe com - 


mands, and to anſwer when ſhe calls. Neither muſt 
; 2" Rs a; We . 
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wo forget here to mention and condemn an outrage 


committed againſt nature, the ſhameful practice of 
which endangers the loſs of health, and the total ruin 


of the conſtitution ; we mean that ſolitary libertiniſm 


(maſturbatio), by which a man or woman, deceiving 
nature as it were, endeayours to procure thoſe enjoy- 
ments whichreligion has forbidden except when con- 
nected with the happineſs of being a parent. Such 
then is the phyſical order which the Author of 
nature, the great preſerver of the ſpecies as well as of 
the individual, has appointed to induce man, by the 


attraction of pleaſure, to propagate and continue his 


18 
Of procre- 
ation. 


pearance of the menſes. 


race. | £ 
The procreation of children is the object of mar- 
riage; but ſometimes this object fails io be accompliſh- 
ed. See IMPOTENCE and STERILITY. 


According to the ordinary courſe of nature, wo- 


men are not fit for conception till after the firſt ap- 
When theſe ſtop which ge- 


nerally happens about forty or fifty years of age, they 


are barren ever aſter. 


have become mothers be fore they have experienced any 


menſtrual diſcharge; and others have conceived at the 
age of ſixty, and ſometimes at a more advanced age. 


Such examples, though not unfrequent, muſt be con- 


ſidered as exceptions to the general rule; but they are 
_ ſufficient to ſhow that the menſtrual diſcharge is not 


: eſſential to generation 


f . A 
very rare, ought to be conſidered as extraordinary 


* 
Pregnancy. 


The age at which man ac- 
quires the faculty of procreating is not ſo diſtinctly 
marked, In order to the production of ſcmen, the 
body muſt have attained a certain growth, which ge- 
nerally happens between twelve and eighteen years of 
age. At ſixty or ſeventy, when the body begins to 
be enervated by old age, the voice becomes weaker, 
the ſemen is ſecreted in ſmaller quantities, and it is of- 
ten unprolific. There are inſtances, howeyer, of old 
men who have procreated at the age of eighty or 
ninety. Boys have been found who had the faculty 
of generating at nine, ten, and eleven, years of age; 
and young girls who have become pregnant at the age 
of ſeyen, eight, or nine, But ſuch facts, which are 


phenomena in the courſe of nature. | 4 
Pregnancy is the time during which a woman car- 
ries in her womb the fruit of conception. It begins 
from the moment the prolific faculty has been reduced 
into act, and all the conditions requiſite in both ſexes 
have concurred to form the rudiments of a male or fe- 
male fetus ; and it ends with delivery, As ſoon as a 


woman is declared pregnant, ſays the author of the eſ- 


| ſay Sur la maniere de perfectioner Peſpec: bhumaiue, ſhe 


ought to direct her attention wholly to herſelf, and 
make the wants of her offspring the ſtandard of her 
actions. She is now become the depoſitary of a new 
creature ſimilar to herſelf, and differing only in the 
proportion and ſucceſſive unfolding of its parts. She 
muſt be highly careful not to lace herſelf tight, to 
avoid exceſſive ſtretehings, and in ſhort, to diſturb in 
no reſpect the natural ſtate of the womb. She muſt 
likewiſe beware of indulging certain paſſions, for 
we ſhall afterwards ſee what great changes are produ- 
2 in the animal ceconomy by ſtrong and violent paſ- 
ons... 3 | 
An explanation, then, of what takes place during 
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Their breaſts then ſhrink and 
decay, and the voice becomes feebler. Some, however, 
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pregnancy, is nothing but a hiſtory of the formation 
of the fœtus; of its expanſion ; of the extraordinary 
manner in which it lives, is nouriſhed and grows in 
its mother's womb; and of the way in which all theſe 
operations are performed with regard to both: for 
which ſee Ax Aron, no 109, 110. It has been pro- 
ved by many obſeryations, that the foetus changes its 


poſition in the womb, according to the different atti- 
tudes of the mother. It is commonly ſituated with 
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its feet downwards, the breech reſtingupon the heels, 
the head bent towards the knees, the hands bent to- 


wards the mouth, the fect turned inwards; and in this 
poſition it ſwims like a kind of veſſel in the watery 


fluid contained in the membranes by which it is ſur- 


rounded, without occaſioningany inconvenience tothe 
mother, except what ariſes from its motions, ſome- 
times to the one fide, and ſometimes to the other. 
At times, it even kicks with ſuch violence as to 
frighten the mother. But when once the head be- 
comes ſufficiently large to deſtroy the equilibrium, it 
tumbles over and falls downwards; the face is turned 


towards the os /acrum, and the crown of the head to- 


wards the orifice of the terug. This happens fix 
weeks or two months before delivery. When the 


time of delivery arrives, the fcetus, eg itſelf too 


much confined in the womb, makes an effort to eſ- 
cape with its head firſt. Ar length, at the moment 
of delivery, it unites its own ſtrength with that of the 


mother, and opens the orifice of the uterus wide 


enough to allow a paſlage for itſelf. It happens ſome- 


times that the foetus eſcapes from the uterus without 


burſting its covering, as is the caſe with animals. 


But, in general, the human fetus pierces the mem- 
branes by its efforts; and ſometimes a very thin part 
of them remains upon the head like a cap. The an- 
cients conſidered this membranoas covering as a ſign 
of good fortune; and the ſame idea is fill prevalent 
among the yulgar. The liquor which eſcapes during 
delivery is called the waters of the mother. Theſe 
waters ſerve to guard the foetus from external injuries, 
by eluding the violence of the blows which the mo- 


ther may receive upon the belly: aud, in the ſame 


manner, they defend the womb from the ſhocks occa- 
fioned by the motious of the fœtus. In ſhort, by ren- 
dering the paſſage ſoft and pliable, they facilitate the 
eſcape of the child in the time of delivery. (See 
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M1DwIFrERY.).—In the womb, the foetus does not re- 


ſpire, as has been already mentioned; conſequently 
what has been faid of the cries of children in the 
womb, mult be conſidered as altogether fabulous. — 
Women have generally only one child at a birth. 
When they bear two, three, or more, the fetuſes arte 
ſeldom found under the ſame covering ; and their pla- 
eentæ, though adhering, are almoſt always diſtinct. 
Twins are not uncommon, but there are ſeldom more. 
It is ſuppoſed that among women with child, there 
is only one in 2500 who brings forth three children 


'2t a birth, one in 20,000 who brings forth four, and 


one in a million who brings forth five. When the 
number amounts, to five or even when there are bur 
three or four, they are generally of a weakly conſtitu- 
tion; moſt of them die in the womb, or ſoon after de- 

livery. Sec the article PROLIFIC. | 
At the age of puberty or a few years after, the 
body attains its full ſtature. Some young men grow 
| | 3 *. 2 0 
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man. 


men attain their full height ſooner than men. 


MAN 


no taller after 15 or 16, and others continue to grow 


till the age of 20 or 23. Art this period they are 
very lender ; but by degrees the members ſwell and 
begin to aſſume their proper ſhape 3 and before the 
age of zo, the body in men has attained its greateſt 


perfection with regard to ſtrength, conſiſtence, and 


{ſymmetry. Adoleſcence ends at the ape of 20 or 25 
and at this period yoath (according tothe diviſion 


which has been made of the yearsoſ man's life into ditie- 


rent ages) begins. It continues till the age of Zoor 35. 

Ihe common ſtature of men is about five feet and 
three, four, five, ſix, or ſeven inches; and of women 
about five feet and two, three, or four inches. Men 
below tive feet are of 4 ſmall ſtature. The Laplan - 
ders do not exceed four feet and a half; and the na- 
tives of ſome other countries are {till ſmaller. Wo- 
Haller 
computes, that in the temperate climates of Europe, 
the medium ſtature of men is abonrfive feet and five or 
lix inches. It is obſerved by the ſame author, that in 


Su itzerland the inhabitants of the plains are taller than 


23 
State of 
manhood. 


2 
Noble nefs 
of the hu- 
man form 
and move- 
ment.. 


thoſe of the mountains. It is difficult to aſcertain with 
preciſion the actual limits of the human ſtature. In 
{urveying the inhabited earth, we find greater diffe- 
ences in the ſtatures of individuals than in thoſe of 
nations. In the ſame climate, among the ſame people, 
and ſometimes in the ſame family, there are men 
whoſe ſtature is either too tall or too diminutive, 
Sce the articles GIANT and DWARF. 

The body having acquired irs full height during 
the period of adoleſence, and its full dimentions in 
youth, remains for ſome years in the ſame ſtate before 


it begins to decay. This is the period of manhood 


which extends from the age of 30 or 35 to that of 
40 or 45 years, During this ſtage, the powers of the 
body continue in full vigour, and the principal change 
which takes place in the human figure ariſes from the 
formation of fat in different parts. 
disfigures the body, and becomes a very cumberſome 
and inconvenient load. | 


The body of a well-ſhaped man ought to be ſquare, | 


the muſcles ought to be ſtrongly marked, the contour 
of the members boldiy delineated, and the features of 
the tace well defined. In women all the parts are 
more rounded and ſofter, the features are more deli- 
catc, aud the complexion brighter. To man belong 
ſtrength and majeſty ; gracefulneſs and beauty are the 
portion ef the other ſex. The ſtructure eſſential to 


cach will be found in the deſcription of the human 


{keleton, under the article Ax ATOM. 
Every thing in both ſexes points them out as the 


ſovercigns of the earth; even the external appearance 


of man declares his ſuperioriiy to other living crea- 


tnres. His body is erect; his attitude is that of 


command; his auguſt countenance, which is turned. 


towards heaven, bears the impreſſions of his dignity, 
The image of his ſoul is painted in his face; the ex- 
celleuce of his nature pierceFthrough the material or- 
gans, and gives a fire and animation to the features 
of his countenance. His majeſtic deportment, his 
firm and emboldened gait, announce the nobleneſs of 
his rank. He touches the earth only with his extremi- 
ty: he views it only ata diſtance, aud ſeems to deſpiſe 


ite. It has bcen juſtly obſerved, that the coumtenance 


* 
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1 | 1 
of man is the mirror of his mind. In the looks of no 
animal are the expreſſions of paſſion painted with ſuch 
energy and rapidity, and with ſuch gentle gradations 


verlity of features. 


Exceſſive fatneſs 


— 
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and ſhades, as in thoſe of man. We know, that in 
certain emotions of the mind, the blood riſes to the 
face, and produces bluſhing ; and that in others, the 
conntenance turns pale. Theſe two ſymptoms, the 
appearance of which depends on the ſtructure and the 
tranſparency of the reticulum, eſpecially redneſs, con- 
ſtitute a peculiar beauty. In our climates, the natu- 
ral colour of the face of a man in good health is white, 
with a lively red ſuffuſed upon the cheeks. Paleneſs 


of the countenance is always a ſuſpicious ſymptom.” 


That colour which is ſhaded with black is a ſign of 
melancholy and of vitiated bile ; and conſtant and uni- 


verſal redneſs, is a proof that the blood is carried with 
too great impetuoſity to the brain. Alivid colour is a 


morbid and dangerous ſymptom ; and that which has 


a tint of yellow is a ſign of jaundice or repletion of 


bile. The colour of the ſkin is frequently altered by 
want of ſleep or of nourjſhrffent, or by looſeneſs an 
diarrhoa. | | e 
Notwithſtanding the general ſimilitude of counte- 
nance in nations and families, there is a wonderful di- 


recollect the perſon to whom he intend 
vided he has once fully ſeen him. 
lineſs and gaiety painted in his countenance, and an- 
nounces before-hand, by the cheerfulneſs of his ap- 
pearance, the character which he is to ſupport in ſo- 
ciety. The tears which bedew the checks of another 
man wou!d excite compaſſion in the moſt unfeeling 
heart, Thus the face of man is the rendezvons of 


the ſymptoms both of his moral and phyſical affec- 


tions: tranquillity, anger, threatening, joy, ſmiles, 
laughter, malice, love, envy, jealouſy, pride, con- 
rempt, diſdain or indignation, irony, tears, arrogance, 
terror, aſtoniſhment, horror, fear, ſhame or humili- 
ation, ſorrow and affliction, compaſſion, meditation, 


particular convullions, fleep, death, &c. &e. The 


difference of theſe characters appears to ns of ſuffi- 


cient importance to form a prineipal article in the na- 


tural hiſtory of man. | 


Man. 
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No one, however, 18 at a loſs to Diverſity 
Sto ſpeak, pro · ofthe coun- 
One man has live- tenance. 


np WH 5 3 
When the mind is at eaſe, all the features of the Analyſis of 
face are in a ſtate of profound tranquillity. Their pro- the fe- 
portion, harmony, and union, point out the ſerenity tures. 


of the thoughts. 
human face becomes a living canvas, whereon the paſ-- 
ſions are repreſented with equal delicacy and energy, 


where every motion of the foul is expreſſed by ſome 
feature, and every action by ſome mark; the lively im- 
preſſion of which anticipates the will, and reveals by: 
pathetic ſigus our ſecret agitation, and thoſe inten- 
tions which we are anxious to conceal. It is particu- 
larly in the eyes that the foul is painted in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours and with the moſt delicate ſnades. 
The different colours of the eyes are, dark hazel, light 


hazel, green, blue, gray, and whitiſn- gray. The moſt 


common of theſe colours are hazel and blue, both of 
which are often found in the ſame eye. Eyes which are 
commonly called black, are only dark hazel; they ap- 
pear black in conſequence of being contraſted with the 


white of the eye. Wherever there is a tint of blue, 


however Might, it becomes the prevailing colour, and 


dutſnines 


= * 


But when the foul is agitated, the 


M AN 
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Man, outſhines the hazel, with which it is intermixed, to 
w—— ſuch a degree, that the mixture cannot be perceived 


without a very narrow examination. The moſt beauti- 
tul eyes are thoſe which appear black or blue, Inthe 
former, there is more expreſſion and vivacity; in the 
latter, more ſweetneſs and perhaps delicacy. 

Next to the eyes, tlie parts of the face by which the 
hyſiognomy is moſt ſtrongly marked, are the eye- 
rows. Being of a different nature from the other 

parts, their eff: is increaſed by contraſt.” They are 


hic a ſhade in a picture, which gives relief to theother 


colours and forms. 

The fore - head is one of the largeſt parts of the face 
and contributes moſt to its beauty. Every body knows 
of how great importance the hair is in the phyſiogno- 
wy; and that baldneſs is a very great defect. When 


old age * 1 to make its approaches, the hair which 


firſt falls offis that which covers the crown of the head 
and the parts above the temples. We ſeldom ſee the 
hair of the lower part of the temples, or of the back 
of the head, completely fall off. Baldneſs is peculiar 
to men: women do not naturallyloſe their hair, tho' 
it becomes white as well as that of the men at the ap- 
proach of old age. | | 
The nofe is the moſt prominent feature of the face. 
But as it has very little motion, and that only in the 


moſt violent paſſions, it contributes leſs to the expreſ-_ 


Goft than to the beauty of the countenance, The noſe 
is ſeldom perpendicular to the middle of the face, but 
for the moſt part is turned to one ſide or the other. 
The cauſe of this irregularity, which, according to 
the painters, is perfectly conſiſtent with beauty, and 
of which even the want would be a deformity, appears 
to be frequent preſſure on one fide of the cartilage of 
the child's nofe againſt the breait of the mother when 
it receives ſack. Ar this carly period of life, the car- 
tilages and bones have acquired very little ſolidity, and 
are eaſily bent, as may be obſerved in the legs and 
. thighs of ſome individuals, who have been injured by 
the bandages of the ſwaddling clothes. 

Next to the eyes, the mouth and lips have the grea- 
teſt motion and expreſſion, Theſe motions are under 
the influence of the paſſions. The mouth, which is 
ſet off by the vermilion of the lips and the enamel 
of the teeth, marks by the various forms which 
it aſſumes, their different characters. The organ 
of the voice likewiſe gives auimation to this fea- 
tare, and communicates to it more life aud expreſſion 
than is poſſefied by any of the reſt. The cheeks are 
uniform ſeatures, and have no mot ion or expreſſion ex- 
cepting from that involuntery redneſsor paleneſs with 
which they are covered in different paſſions, ſuch as 
KHame, anger, pride, and joy, on the one hand; and 
fear, terror, and ſorrow on the other. | 

In different paſſions, the whole head aſſumes diffe- 
rent poſitions, and is affected with different motions. 
It hangs forward during ſhame, humility and ſorrow; 
it inclines to one fide in languor and compaſſion ; it 
is elevated in pride, erect and fixed in obſtinacy and 
ſelf- conceit: In aſtoniſhment it is thrown backwards; 
and it moves from fide to fide in contempt, ridicule, 
anger, and indignation. 7 6 - 

In grief, joy, love, ſhame, and compaſſion, the eyes 
twell, and the tears flow. The effuſion of tears is 
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always accompanied with an extenſion of the muſcles 
of the face, which opens the mouth. - 1 

In ſorrow, the corners of the mouth are depreſſed, 
the under- lip riſes, the eye - lids fall down, the pupil of 
the eye is raiſed and half concealed by the eye: lid. 


The other muſcles ot the face are relaxed, fo that the 


diſtance between the eyes and the mouth is greater 
than ordinary; and conſequently the countenance ap- 
pears to be lengthened. 

In fear, terror, conſternation, and horror, the fore- 
head is wrinkled, the eye-brows are raiſed, the eye- 
lids are opened as wide as poſlible, the upper lip unco- 
vers a part of the white above the p pil, which is de- 
preſſed and partly concealed by the under lip. At 
the ſame time the mouth opens wide, the lips recede 
from each other, and diſcover the teeth both above and 
below. | 

In contempt and deriſion, the upper lip is raiſed at 
one {ide and expoſes the teeth, while the other ſide of 


the lip moves a little and wears the appearance of a 


ſmile. The noſtril on the elevated fide of the lip ſhri- 
vels up, and the corner of the mouth falls down. 
The eye on the ſame ſide is almoſt ſhut, while the 
other is open as uſual ; but the pupils of both 
are depreſſed, as when one looks down from a 
height. | | 

In jealouſy, envy, and malice, the eye-brows fall 
down and are wrinkled ; the eyc-lids are elevated and 
the pupils are depreſſed. The upper lip is elevated 
on both ſides while the corners of the month are a 
little depreſſed, at the under lip riſes to join the 
middle of the upper. by . 

In laughter, the corners of the mouth are drawn 
back and a little elevated; the upper parts of the 


cheeks riſe; the eyes are more or leſs cloſed; the up- 


per lip riſes, aud the under one falls down, the mouth 
opens; and in caſes of immoderate laughter, the ſkin 
of the noſe wrinkles. That gentler and more graci— 
ous kind of laughter which is called /frtling, is ſeated 
wholly in the parts of the mouth. The under lip 
riſes; the angles of the month are drawn back; the 
cheeks are puffed up, the eye lids approach one ano- 
ther ; anda ſmall twinkling is obſerved in the eyes. 
It is very extraordinary, that laughter maybe excited 
eliher by a moral canſe without the immediate action 
of external objects, or by a particular irritation of the, 
nerves without any feeling of joy. Thus an invo- 
luntary laugh is excited by a flight tickling of the 
lips, of the palm of the hand, of the ſole of the foot, 
of the arm-pits, and, if ſhort, below the middle ofthe 
ribs. We laugh when ſome difiiilar ideas, the union 
of which was unexpected, are preſented to the mind at 
the ſame time, and when one or both of theſe ideas, 


or their union, includes ſome abſurdity which excites 


an emotion, of diſdain mingled with joy. In general, 
ſtriking contraſts never fail to produce laughter. 

A change is produced in the features of the coun- 
tenance by weeping as well as by langhing, When 
we weep, the under lip is ſeparated trom the teeth, 
the forehead is wrinkled, the cye-brows are deprellicd: 
the dimple, Which gives a gracefalneſs to laughter, 
forſakes the cheek, the eyes are more compreſſed, and 
almoſt conſtantly bathed in tears, which in laughter 
flow more ſeldom and leſs copioully, 
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The arms, hands, and every part of the body; con- 
tribute to the expreſſion of the paſſions. In joy, for 
inſtance, all the members of the body are agitated with 


quick and various motions. In languor and ſorrow, 


the arms hang down, and the whole body remains fix- 
ed andimmoveable. 


love, deſire and hope, the head and eyes are raiſed to 
heaven, and ſeem to ſolicit the wiſhed-for good; the 
body lea ns forwards as if to approach it ; the arms are 


| ſtretched out, and ſeem to ſeize before-hand the be- 
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Vigeur b 
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human 
body. 


- are weakened and deſtroyed. 


29 
Reſtoration 
of its pow- pe die), that a ceſſation from exerci 


ers by flecp 


loved object. On the contrary, in fear, hatred, and 
horror, the arms ſeem to puſh backward and repel the 
object of our averſion; we turn away our head and 
eyes as if to avoid the ſight of it, we recoil in order 
to ſhun it. PET 8 : | 
Although the haman body is externally much more 
delicate than that of any other animal, yet it is very 
nervous, and perhaps ſtronger in proportion to its {:ze 


* 
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that the porters at Conſtantinople carry burthens of 
900 pounds weight. A thouſand wonderful ſteries 
are related of the Hottentots and other ſavages con- 
cerning their agility in running. Civilized man knows 
not the full extent of his powers, nor how much he 
loſes by that effeminacy and inactivity by which they 
Re is contented even 
to be ignorant of the ſtrength and vigour which his 


members are capable of acquiring by motion, and by 
being accuſtomed to ſevere exerciſes, as is obſeryed in 
runners, tumblers and, rope dancers. The concluſion 


is therefore founded on the moſt juſt and indiſputable 
induction and analogy.—The attitude of walking is 


leſs fatiguing to man than that in which he is placed 


when he is ſtopped in running. Every time he ſets 
his foot upon the ground, he paſles over a more conſi- 
derable ſpace ; the body leans forwards, and the arms 
follow the ſame direction; the reſpiration increaſes, 
and breathing becomes difficult. Leaping begins with 


great inflexions of the members; the body is then 


much ſhortened, but immediately ſtretches itſelt out 


witha great effort. The motions which accompany 


leaping make it very fatiguing. | 
It is obſerved by M. Danbenton N Encyclo- 

le is not alone wnfh- 

cient to reſtore the powersof the Body when they are 
exhauſted by fatigue. The ſprings, though not in 
action, are {till wound up while we are awake, even 
when every movement is ſuſpended. In ſleep nature 
finds that repoſe which is ſuited to her wants, and the 
ditterent organs enjoy a ſalutary relaxation. This is 


_ that wonderful ſtate in which man, unconſcious of his 


own exiſt nce, and ſunk in apparent death, repairs 


the loſs which his faculties has ſuſtained, and ſeems to 


aſlume a new exiſtence. In this ſtate of drowſineſs and 
repoſe, the ſenſes ceaſe to act, the functions of the 
ſoul are ſuſpended, and the body ſeems abandoned to 
itſclf. The external ſymptoms of ſleep, which alone 


ure the object of our attention, are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 


ed. At the approach. of ſleep the eyes begin to 
wink, the eye: lids fall down, the head nods and hangs 
down: its fall aſtoniſhes the ſleeper; he ſtarts up, and 
makes an etiort to drive away fleep, but in vain ; a 


new inclination, ſtronger than the former, deprives him 


of the power of railing his head; his chin reſts upon 
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In admiration and ſurpriſe, this 
total ſupenſion of motion is likewiſe obſerved. In 


We are aſlured 
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his -breaſt, and in this polition he enjoys a tranquil 

ſleep. See the article SLEEP. | 13644 in 
Phyſiologiſts give the name of old age to that pe- 

riod of life which commences immediately after the 

age of man hood and ends at-death ; and they diſtin- 


guiſh green old age from the age of decrepitude. But 
uch an extenſive ſigniſication of the 


in our opinion, 
word ought not to be admitted. We are not old men 
at the age of forty or forty-five ; and though the bo- 
dy then give ſigns of decay, it has not yet arrived at 
the period of old age. 
it would be more proper to call it the declining age, be- 
cauſe nature then becomes retrograde, the fatneſs and 
good plight of the body diminiſhes, and certain parts 


Man. 
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The period 
of decline, 


M. Daubenton obſerves, that 


of it do not perform their functions with equal vi- 


our. | 5 1 

, The age of decline extends from forty or forty-five 
to ſixty or ſixty-five years of age. At this time of 
life, the diminution of the fat is the caule of thoſe 
wrinkles which begin to appear in the face and ſome 


other parts ot the body. The ſkin not being ſup- 


ported by the ſame quantity of fat, and being incapable, 


from want of claſticity, of contracting, ſinks down and 


forms folds. In the decline of life,a remarkable change 
takes place alſo in viſion, In the vigour of our days, 
the chryſtalline, lens, being thicker and more diapha- 


nous than the bumours of the eye, enables us to read 


letters of a very ſmall character at the diftance of eight 
or ten inches. But when the age of decline comes on, 
the quantity. of the humours of the eye diminiſhes, 


they loſe their clearneſs, and the tranſparent cornea 
becomes leſs convex. To remedy this incon venience 


we place what we wiſh to read at a greater diſtance 
from the eye: but viſion is thereby very little impro- 
ved, becauſe the image of the object becomes ſmaller 
and more obſcure. 
life is a weakneſs of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion, in 
molt people who do not take ſufficient exerciſe in pro- 


portion to the quantity and the quality of their food. 
At ſixty, {ixty-three, or ſixty-five years of age, the Old age. 


ſignsof decline become more and more viſible, and in- 


dicate od age. This period commonly extends to the 


age of ſeventy, ſometimes to ſeventy-five, hut ſeldom 
to eighty. - When the body is exrenuated and bent by 


Another mark of the decline of 
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old age, man then becomes crazy. Crazineſs there- 


fore is nothing but an zfirm od age. The eyes an d 


ſtomach then become weaker and weaker; leanneſs 
increaſes the number of the wrinkles; the beard and 


the hair become white; the ſtrength and the memory 


begin to fail. 
After ſeventy, or at moſt eighty years of age, the 
life of man is nothing but labour and ſorrow: Such 


was the language of David near three thouſand years 
ago. Some men of ſtrong conſtitntions, and in good 
health, enjoy old age for a long time without decrepi- 


tude; bur ſuch inſtances are not very common, The: 
infirmities of decrepitude continually increaſe, and at 
length death concludes the whole. This fatal term is 
uncertain. The only concluſions which we can form 
concerning the duration of lite, muſt be derived from 
obſervations made on a great number of men Who were 


born at the ſame time, and who died at different ages. 


Theſe we ſhall meution in the ſequel. | 
The ſigns of decrepitude form a ſtriking piclure of 
weakneſs, and announce the approaching diflolution 


of 
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g Man. 


rally form- complain of the ſhortneſs of life. 
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place ; the ſenſes of ſmell, of touch, and of taſte, are 


Throughout the 


ed for long whole of living beings, there are few whounitein a 


life, 


greater degree all the internal cauſes which tend to 


prolong its different periods. The term of geſtation 
is very conſiderable ; the rudiments of the teeth are 
very late in unfolding ; his growth is ſlow, and is not 
completed before about twenty years have elapſed. 
The age of puberty, alſo, is much later in man 
than in any other animal. In ſhort, the parts of his 
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the ſeeds of along life: if he reaches not the diſtant 


late Frederic the Great of Pruſſia lived to the age of 
74. George II. of Britain lived to that of 77. Louis 
XIV. lived to the ſame age. Staniſlaus king of Poland 
and duke of Lorrain exceeded that age. Pope Cle- 
ment XII. lived to the age of 80. George I. of Bri- 
tain attained the age of 83. M. Bomare has collec- 
ted divers inſtances of perſons who lived to the age of 


= and upwards, of which we ſhall in a note (v) ſpe- 
_cify 


of the body. The memory totally fails; the nerves ſubſtance, are not ſo ſoon hardened asthoſe of inferior Man: 
become hard and blunted ; deafneſs and blindneſs take animals. Man, therefore, ſeems to receive at his birth —_—” 


32 deſtroyed ; the appetite fails; the neceſſity of eating, period which nature ſeemed to promiſe him, it muſt 
Pecrepi- and more frequently that of drinking, are alone felt; be owing to accidental cauſes foreign to himſelf. In- 
tude and after tlie teeth fall out, maſtication is imperfectly Pet. ſtead of ſaying that he has finiſhed his life, we ought 
death, formed, and digeſtion is very bad; the lips fall in- rather to ſay that he has not completed it. 
wards ; the edgesof the jaws can no longer approach The natural and total duration of life is in ſome 
one another; the muſcles of the lower jaw become ſo meaſure proportioned to the period of growth. A tree 
wezk, that they are unable to raiſe and ſupport it: the or an animal which ſoon acquires its full ſize, decays 
body ſinks down; the ſpine is bent outward ; and the much ſooner than another which continues to grow for 
vertebræ grow together at the anterior part: the bo- a longer time. If it is true that the life of animals is 
dy becomes extremely lean ; the ſtrength fails: the eight times longer than the period of their growth, 
decrepid wretch is unable to ſupport himſelf ; he is we might conclude that the boundaries of human life 
obliged to remain on a ſeat, or ſtretched in his bed: may be extended to a century and a half. — 44 
the bladder becomes paraly tie; the inteſtines loſe their It does not appear that the life of man becomes ſhor- Duration 
ſpring ; the circulation of the blood becomes ſlower; ter in proportion to the length of time the world has of life, 
the ſtrokes of the pulſe no longer amount to the num- exiſted. In the days of the Pſalmiſt, the ordinary li- 
ber of eighty in a minute as in the vigour of life, but mits of human life did not exceed ſeventy or eighty 
are reduced to twenty-four and ſometimes fewer: re- Ts No king of Judah lived beyond that period. 
ſpiration is flower ; the body loſes its heat; the circu- Whenthe Romans, however, were numbered by Veſ- 
lation of the blood ceaſes ; death follows; and the paſian, there were found in the empire, in that age of 
33 dream of life is no more. 5 Ft, | effeminacy, ten men agedan hundered and twenty and 
Man natu- Man, ſays Haller in his Phyſiology, has no right to upwards. Among the princes of modern times, the 


a few in ſupplement to thoſe already given under 


body being compoſed of a ſofter and more flexible the article Loxcxvirty. 


| Before 


— 


_ (Þ) William Lecomte, a ſhepherd, died ſuddenly in 1776, in the county of Caux in Normandy, at the 
age of 110. Cramers, phyſician to the emperor, ſaw at Temeſwar two brothers, the one aged 110 and the 
other 112, both of whom were fathers at that age. Saint Paul the hermit was 113 at his death. The Sicur 
 Iſwan-Horwaths, knight of the order of St Louis, died at Sar- Albe in Lorrain in 1775, aged almoſt 111. 
He was a great hunter. He undertook a long journey a ſhort time before his death, and performed it on horſe- 35 
| Dack. Roſine Iwiwarouſka died at Minſk in Lithuania at the age of 113. Fockjel Johannes died at Olde- Remark- 
born in Friefland, aged 113 years aud 16 days. Marſk Jonas died in the year 1775 at Vilejac in Hungary, able in- 
aged 119, John Neithen of Bakler in Zeland lived to the age of 120. Elenora Spicer died in 1773, at ſtances of 
- Accomack in Virginia, aged 121. John Argus was born in the village of Laftua in Turkey, and died the longevity. 
6th of March 1779, at the age of 123 having tix ſons and three daughters, by whom he had poſterity to the 
fifth generation. They amounted to the number of 160 fouls, and all lived in the ſame village. His father 
died at the age of 120, In December 2777, there lived in Devonſhire a farmer named 7% Breokey, who 
was 124 years of age, and had been fifteen times married. The Philoſophical Tranſattions mention an Eng- 
| liſhman of the name of Eccleſton, who lived to the age of 143. Another Engliſhman of the name of Efingham, 
8 died- in 1757 at the age of 144. Niels PEP of Hamerſei in Denmark died in 1764, aged 146. Chriſtian 
2 Drakembery died in 1770 at Archuſen, in the 136th year of his age. This old man of the north was 5 
born at Stavangar in Norway in 1624, and at the age of 130 married a widow of 60. In Norway ſome men = 
have lived to the age of 150. John Rovin, who was born at Szatlova-Carantz- Betcher, in the bannat of Te- 
meſwar, lived to the age of 172, and his wife to that of 164, having been married to him during the ſpace of 
147 years. When Roven died, their youngeſt fon was 99 years of age. In the Gazette de France, Jan. 18. 
1780, we are informed that there lived at that time at Cordova du Tucuman, in Spaniſh America, a negro 
woman called Louiſa Trexo, who, by the judicial teſtimony of ſeyeral perſons 100 ycars old, and of a ne- 
gro woman of 120, was aged between 174 and 175 years. Peter Zoten, a peaſant, and a countryman of 
John Rovin, died in 1724 at the age of 185. His youngeſt ſon was then 97 years of age. The hiitory and 
whole length pictures of John Rovin, Henry Jenkins, and Peter Zortan, are to be ſeen in the library of 
S. A. R. prince Charles at Bruſſels, Hanovius, profeſſor at Dantzic, me.itions in his nomenclature an old 
man who died at the age of 184; and another ſtill alive in Wallachiz, whoſe age, according to this author, 
amounts to 186. Didionnaire d Hiſt. Vat. voce Homms, | | | | 


Man. 
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Before we proceed to aſſign the common cauſes of 


S——- longevity, it is proper to inquire into the manner of 
Chief cau- life and the ſituation of thoſe by whom it has been en- 
ſes of lon- joyed. We find, then, that taoſe who have lived to the 


gevity, 


complete ſubjection. 


greateſt age have been ſuch as did not attain their full 

rowth till a very advanced period of life, and who 
2 K kept their appetites and paſſions under the moſt 
In a word, thoſe who have cx- 
ceeded 100 years, have in general been robuſt, labo- 
rious, ſober, and careful to obſcrve the ſtricteſt regi- 
men. Enjoying a good conſtitution from nature, they 


have ſeldom or never been ſubject to diſeaſe, They 


have even enjoyed the greateſt health and vigour, and 
retained the uſe of their ſenſes to the laſt momeut of 
their lives. | EPs 

Among thoſe who have led a life of contemplation 


and ſtudy, many have reached a very advanced age. 
Longevity is frequent among the different orders of 


religious, who by their ſtatutes are confined to a mo- 


derate diet, and obliged to abſtain from wine and the 


uſe of meat. Some celebrated anchorets have lived 
to a great age while they fed upon nothing but the 
wild roots and fruits which they found in the deſert 


Whither they had retired, The philoſopher Xenophi- 


lus, who lived to the age of 106, was of the Pythago- 
rean ſect. It is well known, that thoſe philoſophers 
who held the tranſmigration of ſouls, denied them- 
ſelves the uſe of meat, becauſe they imagined 
that killing an animal would be to aſſaſſiuate ano- 
ther ſelf. A country life has produced many ſound 
and vigorous old men. It is ſuppoſed that a happy 


old age is attained with greater difficulty in towns 


than in the country. Sir Hans Sloane, Duverney, 
and Fontanelle, however, are inſlauces of men whole 
lives have been ſpent in cities, and yet extended to 
a very great length. It has been obſerved, that men 
deprived of reaſon live very long; and this Dr Haller 
imputes to their being exempted from thoſe inquie- 
tudes which he conſiders as the moſt deadly poiſon. 
Perſons poſſeſſing a ſufficiently good underſtanding, 


but deſtitute of ambition, have been found to enjoy 
very long lite. 


Men who are deyoid of pretenſion, 
who are free from thoſe cares which a deſire of ſhining 
by a diſplay of talents, or of acquiring dignity and 
power, neceſſarily brings in its train, who feel no re- 
gret for the paſt nor anxiety about the future, are 
itrangers to thoſe tormenis of the mind which waſte 
and conſume the body. To that tranquillity of ſoul, 
which is ſo excellent a prerogative of infancy, they 
add that of being long young by phyſical conſtitution 


on which the moral has a ſtriking aud powerful influ- 


Premature wiſdom, and early talents, are often fit- 
ter to excite altoniſhment than expectation. The ra- 
pid unfolding of the moral faculties, by ſhortening the 


period ot youth, ſeems to diminiſh in proportion the 


total duraiion of life. We have known a young lady 
of ſeventeen, who could ſpeakwery correctly ſeven lan- 
guages: ſhe tranſlated and wrote Latin, Greek, Ita- 
lian, Spauiſh, German, Engliſh, aud French-;; but 
the died at the age of eighteen. The young man by 
whom ſhe was aſked in marriage, having been inform- 
ed that he could not obtain her hand till he had 
made himſclf worthy of her by the ſame degree of 
talents and information, died the ſame year and a 


4 
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the ſame age. But in ſome families, the web of life, 


M AN 


to uſe an expreſſion of Haller, ſeems to be better 
warped than in others: of this kind were the families 
of Thomas Farr, mentioned under LoxnGrviTty; and 
John Argus, mentioned in the foregoing note. 

From the preceding obſeryations, Dr Haller has 
attempted to deduce. the cauſes why a few men are 
longer exempted than others from the common fate, 

Ihe circumſtances which oppoſe their inflaence are 
independent of our will; ſuch as the ravages of epi- 
demie diſtempers, trouble, and anxiety of mind, which 
create diſeaſes in the body, or the torments of ambi- 
tion, It is neceſſary to live in @ ſalubrious climate, 


to enjoy a fortune fufticiently eaſy to exclude thoſe 


uneaſy: deſires which create a feeling of want and pri- 
vation, to be deſcended from healthy parents, to avoid 
drinking wine in youth, to drink water, and to cat little 
meat — 2 great deal of vegetables. It is neceſſary 
alſo to be temperate in meals; moderate in plea- 
ſures, ſtudy, and exerciſe; to be naturally inclined 
to cheerfulneſs; and to allot a due time to ſleep and 
repoſe. | | | POE 
Long life is certainly very rare; but, as has been 
already obſerved, we muſt diltinguiſh between what is 
natural to the conſtitution of man, and that which is 
the conſequence of his condition. By the former he is 
made to be long lived; but nature is arreſted in her 
courſe by local and accidental cauſes, which it is not 
iu our power to avoid, n 
Let us take a retroſpective view of a man's life from 
his inſancy, and enumerate the chief of theſe different 
cauſes. Of a thouſand infants, an account of which 


Man 
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Cauſes by 
which the 
natural 
tendeneyto 
long life is 
counter- 


acted. 


Dr Haller has extracted from the London bills of mor- 


tality, twenty-three died almoſt as ſoon as they came 


into the world: teething carried of fifty, and convul- 


ſions two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven; eighty died of 
the ſmall pox, and ſeven of the meaſles. Among the 
adult females, eight at leaſt died in child-bed : con- 
ſumption and aſthma, diſcaſes more frequent in Eng- 
land than in France, carried off an hundred and ninty- 
one of the ſame ſex, and almoſt a fifth part of the full 
grown men. An hundred and fifty died of fevers. 
At a more advanced age, twelve died of apoplexy, 
and forty-one of dropſy, without mentioning thoſe to 


whom diſcaſes of little importance in themſelves be- 


came mortal. There only remained ſeventy-cight 
whoſe death could be aſcribed toold age; and of theſe 
twenty-ſeven lived to the age of eighty and upwards. 
Among the different diſeaſes of which we have juſt 
now ſeen the fatal effects, aud which carry off more 
than nine-tenths of mankind, not one, it muſt be al- 


— 


lowed, is natural io the conſtitution. The inhabitants 
of Britain are in general but little ſubject to diſeaſes, 


excepting the ſmall-pox and the meaſles; and many 


of them enjoy uninterrupted health to old age. 


What are the moſt preyalent diſeaſes in other ccun- 
tries, which prove equally fatal to the duration of hu- 
man life? In northern climates, ſcurvy, the colic of 
the Laplanders, and diſeaſes of the lungs, moſt ſre- 
quently occaſion death. In temperate climates, dropſy 


which is the boundary of life in the greateſt part of 
both ſexes, when they have eſcaped fheacute diſeaſes, 
ſuch as putrid fever, &c, Acute diſeaſes are moit 
common in warm countries. In ſome places, the * 
C 


carries off a great many at the beginning of old age, 
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ofs che ſan kill in a few hours thoſe who are expoſed 
dc its burning beat. The air of Egypt and of Aſia 
Minor engenders the plague, by which one half 
their inhabitants are carried off, Between the tropics 
men are ſubje& to dyſenteries and violent fevers. The 
cold of the night, in warm climates, occaſions ſome- 


times violent diſeaſes, ſuch as palſy, quinſey, and a 


ſwelling of the head. Damp and mariby places give 
riſe to fevers of a different kind, but alſo very dange- 
rous. The life of ſailors has a great tendeney to pro- 
duce ſcurvy. How many profeſſions prove fatal to 
the health, and in moſt men haſten that period which 
nature would haye brought on by flow degrees! Mi- 
ners, ſtone-cutters, pilders, perſons employed im em- 
tyingprivies, &c, are ſuhject to diſeaſes of the lungs, 
and become paralytic. Other profeſſions of life bring 
on other accidents, of which it would carry us roo far 
to give a particular account. What has been ſaid is 
ſufficient to ſhow, that it is the dangers with which 


we are ſurrounded that ſhorten the period of human 


By examining the liſt of thoſe who have attained 
a great age, it will be found that mankind are longer 
lived in northern than in ſouthera countries. It has 


beenobſerved, that there are more old men in moun- 


' tains and elevated ſituations than in plains and low 


countries. We repeat it, if the duration of life a 


the inhabitants of ſouthern climatesbe compared wit 
the duration of life in northern nations, it will be al- 
lowed, that the latter enjoy both longer life and better 
health than the former. Their growth being retard- 


ed by the riguur of the climate, their decay muſt alſo 


be flower, becauſe of the proportion which exiſts be- 
_ tween the growth of animals and the length of their 


lives. Among ten perſons who have lived to the pe | 
15 


of an hundred eight or nine will be found to have 
ved in the north. | 4 
Mor! wo. It appears from the bi 
men attain contrary, the number of females is commonly greateſt, 
to old age. Qbſervations made with great care prove, that in moſt 
countries there are fewer men alive than women, and 
that more males die, chiefly at the firſt and laſt pe- 
riods of life. In Sweden, the whole number of fe- 
males in 1763, was to that of males in the proportion 
of ten to nine. The number ef old women who ex- 
ceeded 8o years of age, was to that of old men of the 
ſame age in the proportioa to 33 to 19: and there 
were more women than men who had attained the 

39 age of 86, in the proportion of almoſt two toone. 
Villages The late Dr Price made obſervations, after Dr Per- 
more fa= cival, on the difference of longevity, and the durationof 
vourable human life, in towns, country -pariſhes, aud villages; of 
than towns which the following is the reſult. A greater number in 
to proportion die in great towns thau in ſmall ones, anda 
wm greater number in the latter than in villages. The 
cauſe of this difference, which is found to be very 
great, muſt be, in the firſt place, the luxury and diſſi- 
pation which prevail in towns ; and, ſecongly, the bad- 
neſs of the air, In the town of Mancheſter, accord- 
ing to obſeryation, , of the inhabitants die annually ; 
whereas, in the neighbouring country, the number of 


deaths does not extced , of the whole inhabitants. 


It may be laid down as a general principle, that in 
. Vor. . e ng ee ee * 


1 


lsof mortality, that in the coun- 
men than try more boys are born than girls: in cities, on the 


tiuues always to increaſe. Next 


MAN 
great towns, the number of deaths annually is from Mas. 
Tin 19 to t in 220r 23; in middling towns, from 1 
in 2410 I in 28; and in country pariſhes and villa-. 
ber ſeldom more than 1 ia 30 or 50. In 1763, the num- 

er of inhabitants in Stockholm amounted to 72,979. 
The average number of deaths for the fix years prece- 
ding had been 3802, which makes 1 in 19 annwally ; 
while throughout all Sweden, including the towns and 
the country, not more than 1 in 35 die annually. At 
Rome the inhabitants are numbered every, year. 
In 177t they were found to amount to 159,675 the 
average number of deaths for ten years was 7267; which 
makes 1 in 23; annually. In London not leſs than 1 
in 203 of the inhabitants die every year. 40 
M. Daubenton has given in the Encyceopedee Methe- Probabili- 
dig ue, a te ble of the probabilities of the duration of life, ties of the 
conſtructed from that which is to be found in the ſe. duration of 
venth volume of the Syupplemens a Hiſtoire Naturelle e 
de M. de Buffsn. 5 

The following is an abridgment of it: 

Of 23,994 childreu born at the ſame time, there 
will probably die. | 85 


In one year = - - 7998 
Remaining ; or 15996. | | 
In eight years - - 11997 
Remaining 5 or 11997. | | 
In 38 years = - 15996 
_ _ Remzaining ; or 7998. 
In 50 years Beto - 17994 
_ Remaining £ or 5998. | 
888 19995 
Remaining ; or 3999. 5 
In 70 years - WWE. 21595 
Remaining „, or 2399. 
In 80 years 3 - 22395 
Remaining , or 5%. 
In go years TS - . 22914 
Remaining 2, or 79. ; ; 
T -.. = - 23992 
Remaining 53,5 or 2. 45 


It thus appears, that a very ſmall number of men Recapitu- 


indeed paſs through all the periods of life, and arrive lation ef 


at the goal marked out by nature. Innumerable cauſes the diffe- 


accelerate our diſſolution. The life of man, we have reut ſages: 


obſerved, conſiſts in the activity and exerciſe of 
his organs, which grow up and acquire ſtrength du- 
ring infancy, adoleſcence, and youth. No ſooner 
has the body attained its utmoſt perfection, than it be- 


| Eu to decline. Its decay is at firſt imperceptible; 


ut in the progreſs ot time the membranes become car- 
tilaginous, the cartilages acquire the conſiſtence of 
bone; the bones become more ſolid, and all the fibres 
are hardened. Almoſt all the fat waſtes away; the 


Fin becomes withered and ſcaly ; wrinkles are gradu- 


ally formed; the hair grows white; the teeth fall out; 


the face loſes ſhape ; the bady is bent; and the co- 


lour and conſiſtence of the cryſtalline humour become 


more perceptible. The firſt traces of this decay begin 
to be perceived at the age of forty, and ſometimes 
ſooner ; this is the age of dec/ine. They increaſe by 
flow degrees till ſixty, which is the period of 61d age. 
"They increaſe more rapidly till the age of ſeventy or 


ſeventy five. At this period crazineſs begins, and con- 
ſucceeds decrepitude, 


3 U when 


_— 


women 
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An. When the memory is gone, the uſe of the ſenſes 
loſt, we ſtrength totally ennibilated, the organs worn 
out, and the functions of the body almoſt deſtroyed. 
Little now remains to be Toft ; and before the age of 
niuety or an hundred, death terminares at once decre- 
Gradual — The body then dies by little and little: its motion 
extinaion gradually diminiſhes ; lite is extinguiſhed by ſacceſiive 
e life. gradations, and death is only the laſt term in the ſac- 
ceſſion. When the motion of che heart, which conti- 
nues Jongeſt, ceaſes, man has then brezthed his laſt; 
he has palled ſrom the ſtate of life to the ſtate of death; 
and as at his birth a breath opened to him the career 

_ of life, ſo with a breath he finiſhes his courſe. 


caufe'vf 


Sabres mals and even to vegetables. We may obſerve that 
dcat RN. 


the centre of an oak firſt periſhes and falls into duſt, 
becauſe theſe parts having become harder and more 
compact can receive no further nouriſhment. The 
cauſes of our diſſolution, therefore, are 4s neceſſary as 
death is inevitable; and it is no more in dur power to 
retard this fatal term than to alter the eſtabliſhed las 
of the univerſe. Hence the following maxim has been 
univerſally adopted, Contra vim naortis, nullum medica- 
 mentum in hortis. In whatever manner death happens, 
the time and circumſtances thereof are unknown. It 
is conſidered, however, as at all times terrible, and 


the very thoughts of ir fill the mind with fear and 


trouble, It is notwithſtanding our duty frequently to 
direct our thoughts to that event, which muſt inevita- 
bly happen, and by a life of virtue and innocence to 
prepare againſt thoſe confequences which we ſo much 

44 dread, 


Opcrates As in women the bones, 
more flow - and ev 


ly upon 


the cartilages, the muſcles, 
ery other part of the body, are fofter and leſs 
ſolid than thoſe of men, they muſt require more time 
chan upon in hardening to that degree which occaſions'death, 
men. Women of courſe ought to live longer than men. This 
reaſoning is confirmed by experience ; for by conſult- 

ing the bills of mortality, it appears, that after wo- 

men have paſſed à certain age, they live much longer 

than men Who have arrived at the ſame age. 

In Ike manner, it is found by experience, that 


in women the age of youth is ſhorter and happier than 


in men, but that the period of old age is longer, and 
attended with more trouble. Citius pubeſtunt, citius ſe- 
| Te/cunTt, © ge | 
5 allet death, the organization of the body begins 
ef the body to be diffolved, and all the parts relax, corrupt, and 
ſeparate. This is produced by an inteſtine fermenta- 
tion, which occaſions putreſaction, and reduces the 
body to volatile alkali, fetid oil, and earth. 


Tun other particulars that were eee be noti- 
ticed in this article are, the feveralſenfes with Which 
man is endowed ; his conſtitation, and animal functi- 
ons; and that variety of colour, form, and character, 
which he aſſumes in different quarters of the globe. But 
there is no occaſion to enlarge upon thoſe topics here, 
as they have been already explained in other parts of 
'the work. For the two firſt, ſec Au Arx, paſſim. The 
Hiſt has been partly diſcuſſed under the word Con- 
*BLEXION, and will be reſumed afterwards under the 
article V4:rzrits of the Human Spetics, For Whit 


( 


This natural cauſe of death is common to all ani- 


IAN ? 
Megs man, con ſidered 45 a rational, (veil, moral, 
ald religious being, ſee METarnrsics, Morar FA. 
lo/ophy, RRLid iox, and THEOLOGY ; a1. Society, 
Law, LAS OUR, and Loci, „ 


IsIE Or MAN, an iſlatid in the Triſh Tea, ly in 
about ſeven leagues north from Angleſey, about th 
fame diſtanxe Welt from Lancaſhire, nearly the like 
diſtance ſouth- eaſt from Galloway, and nine leagues 


; Man. 


eaſt from Ireland. Its form is long and narrow, 


ſtretehing from the forth eaſt of Ayre-poitit to the 


Calf of Man, which lies ſcuth - weſt, at leaſt 30 Eugliſh 
miles. Its breadth in ſome places is more than bine 


miles, in moſt places eight, and in ſome not above 


five, and contains about 100 ſquare miles. 


The firſt author who mentions this iſland is Cæœſar ?; 


for there can be as little doubt, that, by the Mona, 
of Which he ſpeaks in his Commentaries, placing it in 
the midit betwern Britain and Ireland, we are to tin- 
derſtand Man; as that the Mora of Tacitus, Which 


he acquaints us had a fordable ſtrait between it 


and the continent, can be applied only to Angltefcy. 
Pliny has ſet down both iſtands; Mona, by Which he 
intends Angleſey, and Menubiæ, Which is Man. Th 
Ptolemy we find Mona dn, of Monaida, that ts, the 
farther -or more remote Mön. Groſius ſtyles it Mr 
MWavin; tells us, that it Was not extremely fertile ; and 


that this, as well as Ireland, Was then poſfeffes 'by the 


Scots. Beda, who diſtin/guiſhes clearly two Menavian 
iſlands, names this the *orfhern Menavia, beſtowing 


the epithet of /outhern upon Augleſey. In ſome c 


pies of Nennius, this ifle is denominated Ebonla; in 


others, Menivia ; büt both are expliitied to nenn 


Mai. Alured of Beverley alſo fpeaks of it as one of 
the Menavian iſlands. e Britons, in their own 
language, called it Manaw, more properly Main au, 
i. e. a little iſland, which ſeems to be latinfzed in 


the word Menadla. All Which clearly proves, that 
this ſmall iſle was early inhabited, and as well Known 
to the reſt of the World as rather Britain or Iteland. 
In the cloſe of the fi ſt cbfitüry, the Draids, who 
were the prieſts, prophets, and philoſophers ot the 


old Britons, were finally expelled by Julius Agricola 
from the ſouthern Motia ; and we are told, that they 
then took ſhelter in the northern. This iſland they 
found well planted with firs ; fo that they had, in 
fome meafure, What they delighed in molt, che ſhelter 
of trees; but, however, not the ſhelter of thoſe trees 
In which they moſtdelipghted, viz. the oaks : and there- 
fore thefe they introduced. No hiſtories tell us this; 
but we learn it from more certaiu authority, great 
woods of fir having been diſcovered interred in the 


bowels of the earth, and here and there ſmall proves. 


of oaks: but 2s rhefe trees are lever met with inter- 


mixed, fo it is plain they never grew together ; ànd ds. 


the former are by far the moſt rumerous, We may pre- 
ſume them the natural produce of the country, and 
that the latter were'planted and preſerved by the 
Druids. They gave the people, with Whom they. 
lived, and over Whom they ruled, a peutle povern- 


ment, 'wiſe laws, but withal a very 'faperſtitlotts. 


religion. It is alſo n that they hindered 
kd, ftom jos > corre · 
the 


them, as much as they 


Hondenee wir their neigtrbenrs; Which: fenen 
| ak 


o 


mz 


t « 4% 


tranſported t 
_  traditionary hiſtory) begins at this period. 


+ 


try covered with miſts, ſo 
| Places could never find 


MAN 3 
that, though the iſland is mentioned by ſo ma 
writers, not one of them, before Orofing, ſays a word 
abqut the inhabitants. A little before his time, that 
is, in the beginning of the fifth century, the Scots had 

Remfelyes thither, itis ſaid, from Ireland, 
The tradition of the natives of Man (for they Pare 4 
The 
ſtyle this firſt diſcoverer Mannan Mac Lear; 1 
they ſay that he $43 f. e who kept this coun- 
| that the inhabitants ofother 
it, Bytthe ancient chronicles 
f Ircland inform us, that the true name of this ad- 
venturer was Orbſenius, the ſon of Alladius, a prince 
in their iſland; and that he was ſurnamed Mannanan 
from his having firſt entered the iſland of Man, aue 
Mac Lir, i. e. the offspring of the ſea,” from his 
great {kill in navigation, He promoted commerce ; 
and is ſaid to have given a good reception to St Pa- 
trick, by whom the natives were converted to Chri- 
ſtianity. 


rinces who ruledafter him ſeem to have been 
of the ſame line with the kings of Scotland, with 
which country they had a great intercaurſc, aſſiſting 
its monarchs in their wars, and having the cdaca- 


tion of their princes confided to them in time of 


peace. 

king of Northumberland invaded the Menavian iſlands, 
ravaged Man, and kept jt for ſome time, when, Beda 
aſſures us, there were in it about 300 families: which 


In the beginning of the ſeyenth century, Edwin 


was leſs than a third part of the people in Angleſey, 
though May wants but 3 third of the ſize of that 


iſland, 3 

The ſecond line of their princes they derive from 
Orri, who, they ſay, was the ſon of the. king of Nor- 
way; and that there were 12 princes of this houſe 
who goyerned Man, The old conſiitotion, ſettled by 
the Druids, while they ſwayed the ſcepire, was per- 
fectiy reſtored: the country was well cultivated and 


Pell peopled ; their ſubjects were equally verſed inthe 


aboye 800 


exerciſe of arms and in the knowledge of the arts of 


peace: in a word, they had a conſiderable naval force, 


an extenſive commerce, and were a Fe. nation, tho 
inhabiting only a little iſle. Guttced the ſon of Orri 
built the caſtle of Ruſſyn, A. D. 960, which is a 
ſtrong place, à large palace, and has ſubſiſted now 
years. Macao, was the ninth of theſe 

ings, and maintained aii unſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt 

dgar, who reduced all the little ſovercigns af the dif- 
ferent parts of Britain to own him for their lord ; and 


who, upon the ſubmiſſion of Macao, made him his 


high-admiral, by which title Carchipirata, in the Latin 
of thoſe times) he ſubſcribes that monarch's charter 
to the abbey of Glaſtonbury. | 3 
After the death of Edward the Conſeſſor, » hen 
Harold, who poſſeſſed the crown of England, had de- 
feated the Norwegigns at the baitle of Stamford, 
there was amongſt the fugitives one Goddard Crow- 
nan, the ſon of Harold the Black, of Iceland, who 
took ſhelter in the iſle of man. This iſle was then 


| NN by another Goddard, who was a deſcendant 


om Macao, and he gave him a very kind and friendly 
reception. Goddard Crownan, em. the ſhort (tay 
he made in the iſland, perceived that his name. ſake 


- 


was univerſally bated by his ſubjeQs ; which inſpired Man, 
um with hopes that he might expel the king, and 


two eldeſt, and both of them decea 


] M AN 


become maſter of che iſland. This he at laſt accom- 
pliſhed, after having defeated and killed Fingal the 
fon of Goddard, who had ſucceeded his facher. 
Upon this he aſſigned the north part of the iſland to 
the natives, and gave the ſouth to his own people; 
becoming, in virtue of his conqueſt, the founder of 
their third race of princes. However he might ac- 
quire his kingdom, he governed it with ſpirit and 
pr]ugenes made war with ſucceſs in Ireland ; gained 
everal victories over the Scots in the Iſles; oY , ma- 


a tour through his new obtained dominions, de- 


kin | 
cafe in the iſland of Iflay, He left behind him 


out between the 
ng in a few years, 
Magnus king of Norway coming with a powerfal 
fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of Man and the illes, and held 
them as Jong as he lived; but being ſlain in ireland ; 
the people inyited home Olave the youngeſt ton of 
Goddard Crownan, who had fled io the court of 


three ſons. A civil war Weaking 


x England and been very honourably treated by Henry 


the Second. There were in the whole nine princes 
of this race, who were all of them ſeudatories to the 
kings of To gland and often reſorted to their court, 
were very kindly received, and had penſions beſtowed 
upon them. Henry III. in particular charged Olavo, 
King of Man, with the defence of the coaſts of En E- 
nd and Ireland; and granted him annually for that 
ſervice 40 marks, 100 meaſures of wheat, and five 
pieces of wine. Upon the demiſe of Magnus, the 
aſt king of this iſle, without heirs male, Alexander III. 
king of Scots, who had conquered the other itles, 


ſeized likewiſe upon this; which as parcel of that 
Kingdom, came into the hands of Edward I. who di- 
reded William Huntercumbe, guardian or warden of 
that iſle for him, to reſtore it to John Baliol, who- 
had done homage to him for the kingdom of Scot- 
land. 3 | 

But it ſeems there was ſtill remaining a lady named 
Auſtrica, who claimed this ſovereigaty, as couſin and 
neareſt of kin to the deceaſed Magnus. This claimant 
being able to obtain nothing from John Baljol, ap- 
plied herſelf next to king „ eraßß as the ſuperior 
lord. He, upon this application by his writ, which 
is yet extant, commanded beth parties, in order to. 
determine their right, to appear in the king's-bench. 
The progreſs of this ſuit does not appear; but we 
know farther, that this lady, by a deed of gift, con- 
veyed her claim to Sir Simon de Mowacute; and, 
after many diſputes, invaſions by the Scots and other 
accidents, the title was examined iu parliament, in the 
ſevenih of Edward III. and ſolemnly adjudged to 
William de Montacute; to whom, by letters-patent, 
dated the ſame year, that monarch releaſed all claim 
whatſoever. _ 1 
lu the ſucceeding reign, William Montacute, carl 
of Salisbury, ſold it to Sir William Scroop, afterwards 
earl of Wiltſhire; and upon his looling his head, it 
Was granted by Henry IV. to Henry Percy, carl of 
Northumberland; who, being attainted, had, by the 
grace of that king, all his lands reſtored, except the 
He of Man, which the ſame monarch granted to Sir 
John Stanley, to be held by him of the King, his 
— r heirs 


MAN, 


poſſeſſed by this noble family, who were created earls 
of Derby, till the reign of queen Elizabeth; when, 
upon rhe demiſe of carl Ferdinand, who left three 
daughters, it was, as lord Coke tells us, «ro to 
thoſe ladies, and from them purchaſed by William earl 
of Derby, thebrother of Ferdinand, from whom it was 
claimed by deſcent, and adjudged to its preſent poſ- 
ſe ſſor, his grace the duke ot Athol. . 
This idand, from its ſituation directly in the mouth 
of the chanuel, is very beneficial to Britain, by leſſen- 
ing the force of the tides, which would otherwiſe 
break with greater violence than they do at preſent. 


It is frequently expoſed to very high winds ; and 
at other times to miſts, which however, are not at all 


nnwholcſome. The ſoil towards the north is dry and 
ſandy, of conſcquencennfertile, but not unimproveable; 
the mountains, which may include near two-thirds 
of the iſland, are bleak and barren ; yet afford excel- 
lent peat, and contain ſeveral kinds of metals. They 
maintain alſo a kind of ſmall ſwine, called parrs, 
which are eſteemed excellent pork, In the valleys 
there is as good paſture, hay, and corn, as in any of 
the northern counties ; and the ſouthern part of the 
iſland is as tine foil as can be withed. They have 
mar] avd lime-ftone ſufficient to render even their 
pooreſt lands fertile; excellent ſlate, rag-ſtone, black 
marble, and ſome other kinds for building, They 
have vegetables of all forts, and in the utmoſt perfec- 
tion; potatoes in immenſe quantities; and, where 
proper pains have been taken, they have tolerable 
fruit. They have alſo hemp, flax, large crops of oats 
and barley, and ſome wheat. 
tlack cattle, and horſes, they have in plenty ; and, 
though ſmallin fizr, yet if the country was thoroughly 
and ſkilfully cultivated, they might improve the breed 
of all animals, as experience has ſhown. They have 
rabbits and hares very fat and fine; tame and wild 
- 1owl in great plenty; and in their high mountains 
ihey have one airy of eagles and two of excellent 
hawks. Their rivulets furniſh them with ſalmon, 


trout, cels, and other Kinds of freſh-water fiſh; on 


their coaſts are caught cod, turbot, ling, halibut, 
all ſorts of ſhell fiſh (oyſters only are ſearce, but 
large and good), and herrings of which they made 
anctently a great profit, though this fiſhery is of late 
much declined. WR | 


The inhabitants of Man : though far from being | 


unmixed, were, perhaps till within the courſe of the 
preſent century, more ſo than any other under the do- 
minion of the Crowu of Great Britain; to which they 
are very proud of being ſubjects, though, like the in. 
habitanigof Jerſey and Guernſey, they have a conſtitu- 
tion of their own, and a peculiarity of manners natu- 

rally reſulting from a long enjoy ment of it, — The 
Nanks tongue is the only one ſpoken by the common 
people, It is the old Britiſh, mingled with Norſe, 
or the Norwegian ar e modern language. 
The clergy preach and read the common prayer in it. 
la ancient times they were diſtinguiſhed by their ſta- 
tare, courage, and great ſkillin maritime affairs. They 
are a: this day a briſk, lively, hardy, induſtrious, and 
vel meaning people, Their frug ility defends them 


Aan. Heirs and ſucceſſors, by homage, and a caſt of falcons 
————- to be preſented at every coronation. Thus it was 


Hops, ſheep, goats, 
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from want: and though there are ſew that abound, Man, 
there are as few in diſtreſs ; and thoſe that are, meet 


with a chearful unconſtrained relief. On the other 
hand, they are choleric, loquacious, and, as the law 
till lately was cheap, and unincumbered with ſolicitors 
and attornies, not a little litigious. The revenue, in 
the carl of Derby's time, amounted to about 25001, 
a- year; from which, deducting his civil liſt, which 
was about 700 l. the clear income amounted to 1800 1. 
At the ſame time, the number of his ſubjects was 
computed at 20,000.—The N of Man, though 
he has long ago waved the title of &ing, was ſtill in- 
veſted with regal 1 . and prerogatives; but the 
diſtinct juriſdiction of this little ſabordinate royalty, 
being found inconvenient for the purpoſes of public 
juſtice, and for the revenue (it affording à commo- 
dious afylum for debtors, outlaws, and ſmugglers), au- 

thority was given to the treaſury, by ſtat. 12 Geo. I. 
c. 28, to purchaſe the intereſt of the then proprietors 
for the uſe of the crown : which purchaſe was at 
length completed in the years 1765, and confirmed by 
ſtat. 5. Geo, III. c. 26. and 39.;' whereby the whole 
iſland and all its dependencies (except the Janded 
property of the Athol family); their manorial rights 


and emoluments, and the patronage of the biſhopric 


and other eccleſiaſtical beneſfices, are unalienably veſt- 
ed in the crown, and ſubjected to the regulation of the 
Britiſh exciſe and cuſtoms. The duke, however, is 
procuring an act of parliament to reviſe the former 

one, 5 Nie 
The moſt general diviſion of this iſland is into north 
and ſonth ; and it containg 19 pariſhes, of which five 
are market-towns, the reſt villages. Its diviſion with 
regard to its civil government, is into fix ſheedings, 
every one having its proper coroner, who is in the na- 
ture of a ſheriff, is intruſted with the peace of his di- 
ſtrict, ſecures criminals, 2 them io juſtice, &c. 
The lord chief - juſtice Coke ſays, „their laws were 


ſuch as ſcarce to be found any where elſe,” In july 


1786, a copper coinage for the uſe of the iſlind was 


iſſued from the Tower of London. There is a ridge 
of mountains runs almoſt the length of the iſle, from 
whence they have abundance of good water from the 
rivulets and ſprings; and Snafield, the higheſt, riſes 
about 580 yards. The air is ſharp and cold in winter, 
the froſts ſhort, and the ſnow, eſpecially near the ſea, 


lies not long on the ground, Here are quarries of good 
ſtone, rocks of lime-ſtone, and red free-ſtone, and good 


flate, with ſome mines of lead, copper, and iron. The 
trade of this iſland was very great before the ycar 
1726; but the late lord Derby farming out his cu- 
ſtoms to foreigners, the infolence of theſe farmers drew 


on them the reſentment of the government of England, 


who, by an act of parliament, deprived the inhabitants 
of an open trade with the kingdom. This naturally 


Introduced a clandeſtine commerce, which they car- 


ried on with England and Ireland with prodigious 
ſucceſs, and an immenſe quantity of foreign goods was 
run into both kingdoms, till the government in 1765 
thoupht proper to put an entire ſtop to it, by pur- 
chaſing c. iſland of the duke of Athol, as already 
mentioned, and permitting a free trade with Eng- 
land. On the little iſte of Pele, on the weſt fide of 
Man is a town of the ſame name, with a m_ 

| Calle. 


- Man cuſtle. Before the ſonth promontory of Man, is a 
* 


Mancha. miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel 


MAN 
liitle iſland called the Caf of Man: it is about three 


about two furlongs broad, At one time of the year 
it abounds with puffins, and alſo with a ſpecies of 
ducks and drakes, by the Engliſh called barnacles, and 
by the Scots c/akes and Soland geeſ. | 
The inhabitants of this iſle are of the church of 


England; and the biſhop is ſtyled Biſhep ef Sodor and 


Man. This biſhopric was firſt erected by Pope Gre- 
gory IV. and for its dioceſe had this iſle and all the 


Hebrides, or weſtern iflands of Scotland; but which 
were called Sodoroc by the Danes, who went to them 


by the north, from the Swediſn Sodor, Sail or Oar 
3tlands, from which the title of the biſhop of Sodor is 
ſappoſed to originate. 


is- entitled Sodorenſis. But when this iſland became 
dependent upon the kingdom of England, the Weſt- 
ern iſlands withdrew themſclves from the obedienceof 
their biſhop and had a biſhop of their own, whom they 
entitled alſo Sodorenſis, but commonly Biſhop of the 


Hes. The patronage of the biſtiopric was given to - 
- gether with the iſland, to the Stanleys by 


| ing Ed- 
ward IV. and came by an heir-female to the family 
of Athole ; and, on a vacancy thereof, they nomi- 


_ nated their deligned biſhop to the king, who diſmiſſed 


him to the archbiſhop of York- for conſecration. —By 

an act of parliament, the 33d of king Henry VIII. thi 

biſhopric is declared in the province of York. 0 
Max- of war Bird. See PELICANUS. 

- MANAGE. See Max EGE. | | 7 
MANNASSEH (in Scripture hiſt.), the eldeſt fon 


of Joſeph, and grandſon of the patriarch Jacob (Gen. 


xli. 50, 51.) was born in the year of the world 2290, 
before Jeſus Chriſt 1714. e | 
The tribe deſcended from him came out of Egypt, 


in number 32, 200 men, fit for battle, upwards-of 20 


years old, under the conduct of Gamaliel ſon of Pe- 
dahzur (Numb. ii. 20, 21.) This tribe was divided 
at their entrance into the land of Promiſe. One half 
had its portion beyond the river gen „ and the other 
half on this fide the river. The half tribe of Manaſſeh 
which ſettled beyond the river poſſefied the country 
of Baſhan, from the river Jabbok to mount Libanus, 
(Numb. Xxii. 33, 34, &c. ;) and the other half tribe 
of Manaſſch on this ſide Jordan, obtained for its in- 
heritance the country between the tribe of Ephraim 


to the South, and the tribe of Iſſachar to the north, 


having the river Jordan to the caſt, and the Mediter- 
ranean ſea to the weſt, (Joſh, xvi. xvii. 


_ ManasSEn, the 15th king of Judah, being the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Hezekiah. 


His acts are recorded in 

2 Kings xx. xxi. and 2 Chr. XXxIiii. 

MANATI, in Zoology. See TRicRECUs. 
MANCA, was a ſquare piece of gold coin, com- 


monly valued at 30 pence ; and mancuſua was as much 


as a mark of ſilver, having its name manu-cauſa, 
being coined with the band: (Leg. Cauut.) But the 
wanca and mancuſa were not always of that value; for 


ſometimes the former was valued at fix ſhillings, and 


the latter, as uſed by the Engliſh Saxons, was equal 
in value to as. 6d. ſterling, Manca /ex ii & ſtemetur 
Kurer H. 1. c. 69.) Thorn, in his chronicle, tells us, 
that mancuſa eff pondus duorum ſoliderum et ſix de na- 
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The biſhop's ſeat was at Ru- 
. ſhin, or Caſtle town in the iſle of Man, and in Latin 
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riorum ; and with him agrees Du Cange, who ſays, Manch, 


that 20 ance make 50 thillings. 
cnſ2 are promiſcuonſly uſed in the old books for the 
ſame money. | | 
| MANCHA, a territory of Spain in the province of 
New Caſtile, lying between the river Guadiana and 
Andaluſia. It is a mountainous country; and it was 
here that the famous Don Quixote was ſuppoſed to per- 
form his exploits. ; | 
MANCHESTER, a town of Lancaſhire in Eng- 
land, fituated in W. Long. 2. 42. N. Lat. 53. 27. 


Mr Whitaker conjeQtures, that the ſtation was firſt 


occupied by the Britons about 500 years B. C. but 
that it did not receive any thing like the form of a town. 
till 450 years after, or 50 years B. C. when the Britons 
of Cheſhire made an irruption into the territories of 
their ſouthern neighbours, and of conſequence alarm- 
ed the Seſtuntii, or inhabitants of Lancaſhire, ſo 


much that they begun to build fortreſſes, in order to 


defend their country. Its Britiſh name was Man- 
cenion, that is, © a place of tents: ic was changed, 
however, into Mancunium by the Romans who con- 


ere it under Agricola in the memorable year of the 


-briſtian æra 79. It appears alſo to have been called 
Mandueſuedum, Maudueſſadum, Mænucium, and Mam- 
ceſtre; from which laſt it ſeems moſt evident that the 
preſent nume has been derived. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 182 miles, and from Edinburgh 214 ; ſtanding 


near the conflux of the Irk and the irwell, about three 


miles from the Merſey, | | 
Mancheſter was accounted a large and populous 
town even 50 years ago; but ſince that time it is 
ſuppoſed to have increaſed in more than a triple pro- 
portion, both in reſpect io buildings and inlia bi- 
tants. The houſes amount to a number not far 
ſhort of 12000; and perhaps it may not be an over- 
rate to reckon {even perſons to each when it is con- 
ſidered, that of the houſes occupied by working peo- 
ple of various deſcriptions, many have two, three, and 
ſometimes more, familics in each. 
hundred houſes have been built in the courſe of a few 
late years, yet are they conſtantly engaged as ſoon as 
poſſible; the avidity for building increaſing with every 
new acceſſion of inhabitants, and rents riſing to a 


degree ſcarcely known in other places. The progreſs. 


of this e-xeware may be partly eſtimated by the price 
of building, land, and materials; a guinea per ſquare 
yard, chief rent, having been refuſed tor ſome central 
plots ; and bricks ſelling at 24s. per 1000, which about 
four years ſince were not more than half the price. 
Such, however, has been the happy concurrence of 
ingenuity and induſtry, and ſuch the aſtoniſhing im- 


provements daily making in its numerous manufactures, 


together with the encouragement theſe afford to ſxil- 
ful artiſts in various branches, that ſtreets muſt extend 
in proportion : yet population appears to have increa- 
ſed more rapidly than buildings; hence competitions. 


naturally ariſe, and hence a temporary advanceotrents. 
The manufactures of this town and neighbourhood, 


from humble domeſtic beginnings about two centuries 
apo, have now, after progreſſive improvements, ac- 
quired ſuch celebrity, both in the ſcale of ornament 
and utility, as to ſpread in ten thouſand forms and co- 
lours, not only in Great Britain, bat over all Eu- 
rope, and even into the diſtant continents ; being at 
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For though many 


Manca and man- Mancheſter 


MAN 


—— and important contributors tothe neceflary pablic trea- 
ſure of the ſtate. Its poſt-office alone may affard an 
evidence of its extenſive commerce. The population 


of the town may. be further calculated from the great 


number of cotton factories within the baundarics of 


the town, wherein it is thought that 20,000 men, wo; 
men, and children, are employed in the merebranches 
of preparing warp and weft, If to theſe be added 
the many hands applied to weaviug, &. 8&c. &c. be- 


ſide all the more general mechanies, as well as houſe - 


holders, domeſtic ſervants, &c. Mancheſter may be 
ranked as the moſt populous market-town in Great 


Britain. The marriages in Mancheſter aud Salford, 
January 1791 10 January 4792, were 1302, 


from 
the chriſtenings 2960, and the burials 2286. Hence, 
ſhould it be computed that one in every 30 perſuns 


died, the number of inhabitants would amount to 


68,580, which is thought to be much under the ſum 


of-an actual enumeration. The ſtreexs are about boo, . 


many of them ſpacious and airy, great parc of the old 


buildings being removed, and the new ſtreets al- 


lowed a convenient breadth. T he town is now lighted 


every night by 2000 lamps, and guarded by nearly 


200 watchmen. | 


The college here was ſounded in 1422 by Thomas 


IVe{t Lord Delaware; and conſiſted of a art, 
fellows, four clerks, aud {ix choriſters. About the 
ſame time the preſent collegiate church was built 
(timber only having been uſed for the former chureh) ; 
and John Huntington bachelor of laws was the firſt 


warden, named by the founder himſelf; he enjoyed 


the wardenſhip nearly 40 years; and a monument 
juſtly remains to his memory, he having been the firſt 
to propoſe aud aſſiſt in the erection of the church. He 
died Nov. 11. 1458, and was interred in the middle 
of the choir. This church is a fine ſtructure of what is 
termed the Gothic ſyſtem, and is more enriched with 
ſculpture than ſuch churches uſually are. The taber- 
nacle work over the ſtalls in the choir is very curions, 


as are the large arches added upon vaultingthe choir. 


The organ, wkich coſt not leſs than L. Iooo is large and 
powerful. The laſt warden was Richard Murray, D. 
D. the 14th in ſueceſſion. The college was new- founded 


in 1636; and Richard Heyrick, B. D. named che fir ſt 


warden on that foundation. The preſent warden, Ri- 


chard Aſheton, D. D. rector of Middleton, is the fifth 
in ſucceſſion from Richard Heyrick. The collegiate 
body now conſiſts of a warden, four fellows, two ; ana 
lains, two clerks (one of whom, by a very late regula- 
tion, is to be at leaſt bachelor of arts and in prieit's 
orders), four thoriſters, and four ſinging men. 
_'Befidethecallegiatechurch,there are alſo the follow - 
ing. St Aane's, a handſome church, begun in 1 709 and 
finiſhedin 1723: ĩtis in the gift of the Bithop of Cheſter. 
St Mary's, built by theclergy of the collegiate church, 
aud conſecrated upwards of 30 years ago, is a neat 
and indeed an elegant edifice ; as is St John's, which 
was built about 20 years ſince by the late Edward 
Byrom, Eſq. The next repreſentation thereof is, by 
at of parliament, veſted in his heirs, afterwards de- 
volving to the warden and fellows of the collegiate 


church. St Paul's church was erected upwards of 12 


years ago; and is a handſome ſpacious building, chief - 
ly brick ; to which has been added, within the laſt two 
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Mancheſter once moſt precious mines of well · earned private wealth, 


years, a lofty and ſubſtantial None tower, St James's Mancheſter 
church has been finiſhed within the laſt en years tit ——— 


is a large well-lighted building of brick and ſtone, 
with 12 ſtone ſteeple. St Michael's is alſo of brick 
and ſtone, with a ſquare tower. 1; was built by the 
late Rey. Humphrey Owen (one of the chaplains of 


the collegiate church, and. rector af St Mary's), in | 
whoſe heirs the preſentat ion is veſted for a term of 60 


years, and thenceforward in the warden and fellows of 


the college. To theſe may be added, St Thomas's 
Ardwick Green: and Trinity church, Salford: for 


though the Irwelliatervenes between Mancheſter and 


Salford, and each is governed, by its reſpeRive con- 


tables; yet, being connected by three bridges, by 
mutual friendſhip, and by the common purſuit of uni- 
verſally. uſeful manufactures and commerce, the two 
places are generally conſidered under the name of Man- 
cheſter, as the borough of Southwark is not improperly 
decmed a part of the metropolis. In Salford there is 
likewife a Methodiſt chapel nearly finiſhed. A new 
church is al about to be built and dedicated to St Ste- 


phen.— In Mancheſter a new church is lately finiſhed, 


and called St George's ; but divine ſervice has not yet 


been performed therein. St Peter's church, atthe end 


of Mofley-ſtrect, was begun about three years ſince: 


ſtraQture with a high (ſpire ; at preſent the body only 


is completed, and lighted, in a manner nat very com- 
mon, by fix ſemicircular windows. The foundation 
of another church, to be called St Clement's, has alſa 


been laid, within the year 1792 in Stephenſoy's 
ſquare lately planned ; andalſo onecalled the New 7 - 
ruſalem Church, nearly finiſhed. Beſide the 14 churches 


3 


when finiſhed, it will be a ſtrong aud elegant lane 


above enumerated, there are, a Catholic chapel, a 


large Methodiſt chapel, a chapel for the people called 
Quakers, and 5 chapels for diſſenters of other denomi- 


nations. . 
Cheetham's Hoſpital, commonly called the Col - 
lege, becauſe it was originally the place of reſidenceof 


the warden and fellows, is deſerving of particular 


notice, Humphrey Cheetham of Clayton near Man- 
cheſter, Eſq; having been remarkably ſucceſsful ia 
trade in the middle of the laſt century, bought the 
college, and liberally endowed it for the maintenance 


and education of 40 poor boys, admiſſible between the 


age of 6 and 10 years. By an improvement of the 
tunds of the charity, the numbers of boys was in- 
creaſed to 60; and continued ſach till the Eaſter 


meeting of the foeffees in 1780, when another aug- 
mentation took place, and the number has ſince been 


conſtantly 80. The townſhips, pointed out by the 
founder for objects of his charity, are the following, 
together with the reſpective numbers admitted from 
each: Mancheſter, original number 14, now 2$; 
Salford 6, now 12; Droylfden 3, now 6; Crump- 
ſall 2, now 4; Bolton-le-moors 10, now 20; Turton 
5, now 10. So that 89 perſons are now annually pro- 
vided for by this liberal benefactor; including for the 
hoſpital a governor, 1 man and 5 women ſervants; 


a ſchool-maſter; and, on the library eſtabliſhment, a 


librarian (See an authentic letter in the Cent Mag, 
for June 1792, p. 521.) The boys of this hoſpital 
are comfortably. provided for till the age of 14, when 
they are further clothed, and with a premiam placed 
apprentices to uſeful trades ; and, in order to micite 
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Maunchelted early habits of induſtry, to make them good ſervants, 
and at length good maſters, it has been ſuggeſted to 
furniſh ſome kind of eaſy employment for a ſmall 
part of their time not engaged at ſchool, The Li- 

| 99 which occupies an extenſive gallery of the ſame 
building, owes its foundation and increaſing impor- 

tance to the ſame benevolent ſource. The annual 


value of the fund originally bequeathed for the pur- 


chaſe of books and for a librarian's ſalary was 1161. ; 
but, by recent improvements of the eſtate, the income 
is more than thrice that ſum. The books at this time 


amount 10 10, oo0 volumes, of which a catalogue hand- 


ſomely printed in 2 volumes g vo, has been publiſhed by 
the prefent Ubrarian, the Rev. John Radcliffe, A. M. 
At ſtated hours, on all days, except Sundays and 
other holidays, che ſtudious may have free acceſs to 
read, in the library, any book it contains; andin order 


to render ir comfortable during the cold feaſon of the 


year, ſeyeral ſtoves are kept heated at the reading 


hours. This college and a large inclofed area are 


ſitusted upon a high perpendicular rock, bounded by 
the Irk cloſe to its eonfluence with the Irwell; and is 
thought by Mr Whitaker to be included, as well as 
the collegiate church, within the boundaries of the an- 
cient Roman preterium; the whole of which ſite to- 
wards the Irwell, as on the fide of the Irk, is conſide - 
rably elevated above the water and the oppoſite land 
of Salford. The Free- ſchool, higher up on the ſame 
fide the Irk, almoſt joining to the college, is ſapported 
by tac rents of thret mills ; one of Which is for grind- 
ing malt, another for corn, and the third is employed 
as a fnuff-miil. Thefe rents are now increaſed to 
700 |. per annum, for which ſalaries are paid to three 

- maſters and two aſſiſtants. The ſehokars educarel here 
have certain exhibitions allowed at theuniverfity; and 
ſuch of them as art enrered at Brazen- noſe college 
Oxford, have a chance of obtaining fome valuable x- 
Muibitions arifing from lands in Manchefter bequeathed 
by Mr Hulme. The deſerved reputation of this ſehool 
is a powerful recommendation of its ſeholars entering 
at the univerſities. The Academy is a large and com- 
modious buildinꝑ, raifed by the fubfcriptions of feveral 
reſpectable diflenters, and placed under the care of 


able tutors. Here youth above 14 years of age arc 


admitted and inſtructed in the various branches of li- 


beral knowledge, preparatory to trade or the proſeſ- 


ſions. The Literary and Phloſophical Society of Man- 
cheſter was inſtituted in the beginning of the year 
1781, and is well known by its Memoirs, of which 
three volumes Byo have been pablithed ; theſe have 
been tranſlated into the German language. A fourth 
volume is no in the preſs, and in all probability will 
be publiſhed in the ſpring of 1993. A ſociety was 
eſtabliſhed herein November 1789, under the name of 
the Lancaſhire Humane Sotlety, for ihe encouragement 
of all who may attempt the recovery of perſons appa- 
rently crowned. The Infirmary, Diſpetifary, Lunatic 
Aſylum, and public Baths, are all ſituated on one large 
airy plot of land, in the moſt elevated and agreeable 


part of the town; a pleaſaut graſs-plot and gravel- 


walk extending the whole length of the buildings; a 

canal inter vening between them and the publie ſtfeet, 

next to which it is guarded by iron pa liſades. The Ly 

ing - in- hoſpital is ſituated in Salford, at tile endofthe old 

bridge. Anew Work- houſe is nearly completed; and 
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for ſuch a purpoſe a happier ſpot could not be -found Manchefter 
in any town than that whereon it is erected, beingon n 


an equal eminence with the college on the oppotucc 
fide of the Irk, and promiſing the greateſt poſſible 


comforts to ſuch as may be neceſlitated-to become its 


inhabitants. The exchange was a ſtrong good build 
ing; but ſince the late act of parliament obtained for 
farther improvements of the town, it has been fold 
and taken down, and its ſite formed into a convenient 
area, tothe great advantage of the ſuronnding houſes. 
The Theatre is a neat building, wherein the voxes are 
placed in a ſernicircleoppetite tothe ſtige. The Gentle- 
mens Concert- room is an elegant building, capacious 
enough to accommodate 1200 perſons. The concerts 


are fapported by annual ſubſcriptions: but ſtrangers 


and military gentlemen have free admiſſion to the pri- 


vate concerts; as alſo to the public, concerts, with a 


ſubſeriber's ticket. The new Aſſembly- rooms are large 


and commodious. A Circus is almoſt finiſhed, Here 


are two Market-places, the old and the new; which 
are well ſupplied with every thing in ſeaſon, though 
at high rates. There are ſcveralcharity- ſchools belong- 
ing to different churches and chapels, where children 
arc furniſhed with clothes and taught to read. The 
Sunday-fchovis are numerous, and afford inſtruction 
to upwards'of 3000 children. = 

Over the Irwell are three bridges, uniting the town 


with Salford: the old bridge is very high at the 


Mancheſter end, whence it flopes into Salford, The 
middle bridge, four feet wide, raiſed upon timber 


and flagged, is only for accommodation of foot - 


paſfengers, who from the Manchefter fide muſt de- 
ſcend to it by nearly forty ſteps. The lower bridge 
is a handſome ſtone building of two arches ; this 
bridge affords a level road for two or three carri- 
ages abreaſt. It 'was undertaken and finiſhed by the 
private ſubſcription of a few gentlemen; and a ſmall 
toll is taken for all paſſing, which toll is now annually 
let by auction, and pays the proprietors remarkably 
well. From Mancheſter there are ikewiſe the ſame 


number of bridges over the Irk; only one, however, 
is adapted for the paſſage of carriages. The Irwell, 


having at a great expence been rendered navigable for 
veſſcls of ao or 30 ious, burden, there is a conſtant com- 
munication between Liverpool, Mancheſter, and the 
intermediate places on the Irwell and Merſcy, io the 
;yreat advantage of the proprietors and the country at 
large. This navigation, and more eſpecially the duke 
of Bridge water's canal, opening a pallage from Man- 
cheſter to the Merſey at 30 miles diſtance, have, to- 


;getizer, greatly contributed to the prefent highly flou-- 


Tithing ſtate of the town, Advantages {till greater, 


becauſe more widely diffuaſive, may reſult from the 


intended union of the Humber and the Merſey by 
means of canals. Indeed, every mile of canal would 
benefit many miles of land; and ſuch would be the re- 
oi procity of intereſt, that it would undoubtedly extend 
and be felt far beyond the viſible meaſurement of 
the navigation. 2 | 
We muſt not omit to notice the new penitentlary 
houſe, called the New Bail2y, for feparate coufiue- 
ment of various criminals. Over the entrance is a- 


large felfion-room, with adjoining rooms for the 
magiſtrates, council, jurors, & c. Beyond this, in the 


centre of a very large area incloſed by very high 
| Walls 
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Mancheſter walls, ſtands the Priſon, an extenſive building, form- 


M AN 


ing a croſs three ſtories high ; and the ſour wards 


Maneu- of each ſtory may in an inſtant be ſeen by any perſon 


called pater fiductarius. 


or caterer. 


in its centre. This priſon is kept ſurpriſingly neat aud 
healthy; and ſuch as can work at any trade, and are 


not confined for crimes of the greateſt magnitude, arc 
employed in a variety of branches: ſo that one may 
be ſeen beating and cleanſing cotton, another card- 
ing it, another roving, and a fourth ſpinning. In 
the next place may be obſerved a man or a woman 


buſy at the loom; and in another, one or more en- 


gaged in cutting and railing the velvet pile. Hence 
induſtry is not ſutfered to ſlumber in the ſolitary cell, nor 
toquit it ander the acquired impreſſions of that torpor 
which formerly accompanied the emancipated priſon- 


er from his dungeon ; rendering him, perhaps, totally 


unfit for the duties of honeſt ſociety, though well qua- 


lified, in all probability, to board with gamblers, and 


be then, if not before, initiated into their pernicious 
myſteries. —_At Kerſal- moor, three miles diſtant, 
horſeraces are annually permitted. The banks of the 


rivers and various brooks about the town aftordexcel- 


lent {ſituations for the numerous dye-houfes employed 
for a multitude of fabrics. Among other things, the 
manufacture and finiſhing of hats is carried on to an ex- 
tent of great importance. The general market is here 
on Saturdays. Tueſday's market is chiefly for tranſact- 
acting buſineſs between the traders and manufacturers 


of the town and circamjacent country. The fairs are 
on Whit-Monday, October iſt, and November 17th. 
__ _ Mancheſter is a manor with courts leet and baron. 


It ſends no members to parliament, but gives tizle 10 a 
duke. The annual fall of rain is here about 42 inches; 
though from January 1791 to January 1792 it was 44 
inches. The ſun's greateſt heat 1791 was 769, July x7, 
MANCHINEEL. See See HippoMANE. 
MANCIPATIO, was a term made uſe of in the 
Roman law, and may be thus explained: every father 
had ſuch a regal authority over his ſon, that before 
the ſon could be releaſed from his ſabjeQion and made 
free, he muſt be three times over fold and bought, 
his natural father being the vender. The vendee was 
After this fictitious bargain, 
theater fiduciarius ſold him again tothe natural father, 
who could then, but not till then, mzanumit or make 


him free, The imagiuary ſale was called mancipatio; 


and the act of giving liberty or ſetting him free after 
this was called emaucipatio. 7 Ts 
EMANCIPATIO alſo fignifies the ſelling or alienating 
of certain lands by the balance, or money paid by 
weight, and five witnefſes. This mode of alienation 


took place only amongſt Roman citizens, and that only + 


in reſpect to certain eſtates ſituated in Italy, which 
were called mancipia. | | VVV 
 MANCIPLE- (manceps), a clerk of the kitchen 
Au officer 11 the inner temple was an- 
ciently ſo called, who is now the ſteward there ; of 


whom Chaucer, the ancient Engiſh poet, ſome time a2 


ſtudent of that houſe,, thus writes: | 
A manciple there was within the temple, 
Of which all caterers might take enſample. 


This officer ſtill remains in colleges in the univerſites. 
MANDUNIUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the 
brigantes in Britain, Now Mancheſter in Lancaſhire 
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ſwear a church-warden, &c, FF. 179 
_ MANDANES, an Indian prince and philoſopher, 
Who for the renown of his witdom was invited by the 


Romans to the procurator and advocati. 


firſt account of this coiu that occurs in the hiſtory, of 


England, is about the cloſe of the 8th century, 


in an embaſſy of Cenwulf king of Mercia to Leo III. 


requeſting the reſtoration of the juriſdiction of the ſee 
of Canterbury: this embaſſy was enforced by a preſent 
of 120 mancuſes. Ethelwolf alſo ſent yearly to Rome 


zoo mancuſes: and theſe coins are ſaid to have cou- 


tinued in ſome form or other till towards the conchu- 
ſion of the Saxon government. 


nability are chiefly eſtimated by this ſtandard in Ca- 


The heriots of the 


nute's laws, It came originally from Italy, where 
it was called ducat : and is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſame with the drachma or miliarenſis current in the 
Byzantine empire. F 
MANDAMUS, in law, a right that iſſues out of 


the court of king's-bench, ſent to a corporation, com- 


manding them to admit or reſtore a perſon to his 
office. This writ alſo lies where juſtices of the peace 
refuſe to admit a perſon to take the oaths in order to 
quality himſelf for enjoying any poſt or office: or 


where a biſhop or archdeacon refuſes to grant a pro- 


bate of a will, to admit an executor to prove it, or to 


ambaſſadors of Alexander the Great to the banquet of 


the ſon. of jupiter. A reward was promiſed him if 
he obeyed, but he was threatened with puniſhment in 


caſe of a refuſal. Unmoved by promiſes and threaten- 


ings, the philoſopher diſmiſled them with obſerving, 


that though Alexander ruled over a great part of the 
univerſe, he was not the ſon of Jupiter; and that he 


gave himſelf no trouble about the preſents of a man 


who poſſeſſed not wherewithal to content himſelf. «<< I 
deſpiſe his threats (added he): if I live, India is ſuf- 
ficient for my ſubliſtence ; and to me death has no 


terrors, for it will only be an exchange of old age an! 
infirmity for the happineſs of a better life.“ 


po 


MANDARINS, a name given to the magiſtrate 


and governors of provinces in China who are choſen 


out of the moſt learned men, and whoſe government 


is always at a great diſtance from the place of their 


birth. Mandarin is alſo a name given by the Chineſe 
to the learned language of the country; for be ſides 


the language peculiar to every province, there is one 
common to all the learned in the empire, which is in 
China what Latin is in Europe; this is called the man- 


darin tongue, or the language of the court. | 
MANDATE, in law, a judicial commandment to 

do ſomething. See the article ManDawvs. 
MaNnDATE, in the canon law, a reſcript of the pope 


commanding an ordinary collator to put the perſon 
therein named in poſſeſſion of the firſt vacaut benefice 


in his collation. > | 
MANDATUM, was a fee or retainer given by the 
The manda- 
tum was a neceſſary condition, without which they 
had not the liberty of pleading. Thus the legal elo- 
quence of Rome, like that of our own country, could 
not be unlocked without a golden key. _ 
 MANDERSCHEIT, a towa of Germany in the 
2 * 7 circle 
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MANCUS (formed of wane eaſus); in antiquity, 
an Anglo-Saxon gold coin, equal ig vatue 10 25 folic, | 
or 30 pence; aud in weight to 55 Troy grains, The 


Mancus 
li 
Mander- 
ſcheit. 
— — 
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Mandeville circle of the Lower Rhine, and in the eleQorate of 


Manege. the dioceſe of Triers an 


faculty 
in 1714 publiſhed a poem, intitled, «© The 3 


and died in 1724. 


member of the turner's lathe. 


M A N 


Triers, capital of a county of the ſame name, between 


the duchy of Jnliers, E 
Long. 6. 32. N. Lat. 50. 20. | 


_- MANDEVILLE (sir John), a phyſician, famous 


for his travels, was born at St Alban's, about the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. He had a liberal edu- 
cation, and applied himſelf tothe ſtudy of phy tic ; but 
being atlength ſeized with an invincible detire of ſee- 
ing diſtant parts of the globe, he leſt England in 1332, 
and qid not return till 34 years after. 
who had long ſuppoſed him dead, did not know him 
when he appeared. He had trayelled through almoſt 


all the eaſt, and made himſelf maſterof a great variety 


of languages. He particularly viſited Scythia, Arme- 
nia the Greater and Leſs, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Me- 
dia, Meſopotamia, Perſia, Chaldea, Greece, Dalmatia, 
&c. His rambling diſpoſition did not ſuffer him to 
reſt; for he left his own country a ſecond time, and 


died at Liege in the Netherlands in 1372. He wrote 


An Itinerary, or an account of his Travels, in Eng- 


liſh, French, and Latin. 


MANDEVILLO (Bernard de), an eminent writer 


in the 18th century, was born in Holland, where he 


ſtudied phylic, and took the degree of doctor in that 
He afterwards came over into England, and 


Hive, or Knaves turned Honeſt ;** upon which he af- 
terwards wrote remarks, and publiſhed the whole at 
London, 1723, in 8vo, under the title of, „ The 
Fable of the Bees, or private Vice made public Be- 
nefits; with an eſſay on Charity and Charity-ſchools, 
and a Search into the Nature of Society.“ This book 


was preſented by the jury of Middleſex in July the 


ſame year, and ſeverely animadverted upon in A 


Letter to the Right Honourable Lord C.“ printed in 
the London 


Our author publiſhed a Vindication. His book was 


ournal of Saturday July 27, 1723. 


attacked by ſeveral writers. He publiſhed other pieces, 
MANDRAGORA, in botany. See ATROPA, 
 MANDRAKE, in botany. Sce ATRorpa and 
Mus. FREE 1 
MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, making a 
Of theſe there are ſe- 
veral kinds; as Flat mandre/s, which have three or 
more little pegsor points near the verge, and are uſed 
for turning flat boards on. Pin Mangrels, which have 
along woeden ſhank to fit into a round hole made in 
the work to be turned. Hollow Mandrels, which are 
hollow of themſelves. and ufed for turning hollow 
work. Screw mandrels, for turning ſcrews, &c. 
MANE, the hair hanging down from a horſe's 
neck; which ſhould be long, thin, and fine ; and if 
frizzled, ſo much the better. | | 
MANEGE, or Max cx, the exerciſe of riding the 
great horſe; or the ground ſet apart for that pur poſe; 
which is ſometimes covered, for continuing the exer- 
ciſe in bad weather; and ſometimes open, in order to 
give more liberty and freedom both to the horſeman 
and horſe. See HoRSEMANSHIP, CY 
The word is borrowed from the French manage, and 


that from the Italian »vaneggi»; or, as ſome will have 


it, a manu agendo, “e acting with the hand.“ 
Vol. X. | 
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His friends, 


M AN 
MANES, a poetical term, fignifyins the ſhades or 
ſouls of the deceaſed. The heathens uſed a variety of 
ceremonies and ſacrifices tu appeaſe the manes of thoſe 


who were deprived of burial. See LEMVURESs and 
LEupRIA. 


Mares 
[ 
Manfredo- 
nia. 


Dii Mawes were the ſame with eri, or the infer- 


nal gods, who tormented men ; and to theſe the hea- 
thens offered ſacrifices to aſſuage their indignation. 
The heathen theology is a little obſcure with regard 
to theſe gods manes. Some hold, that they were the 
fouls of the dead; others, that they were the genii of 
men ; which laſt opinion ſaits beſt with the etymology 
of the word. | | 
The heathens, it is pretty evident, uſed the word 
manes in ſeveral ſenſes ; fo that it ſometimes ſignified 


the ghoſts of the departed, and ſometimes the infernal 


or ſubterraneous deities, and in general all divinitics 
that preſided over tombs. | 
The evocation of the manes of the dead ſeems to 
have been very frequent among the Theſſaliaus; but 
it was exprefsly prohibited by the Romans. See LAREs. 
Manes, the founder of the Manichæan ſyſtem. Sec 
MaNnicntes. | 


MANETHO, an ancient Egyptian hiſtorian, who 


_ pretended to take all his accounts from the ſacred in- 


{criptions on the pillars of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. He 
was high pricſt of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt he wrote his hiſtory in 


Greek; beginning from their gods, and continu- 
ing it down to near the time of Darius Codoman- 
nus who was conquered by Alexander the Great. His 
hiſtory of Egypt is a celebrated work, that is often 
quoted by Joſephns and other ancient authors. Ja- 
lins Africanus gave an abridgment of it in his Chro- 
nology. Manetho's work is however loſt : and there 
only remain ſome fragments extracted from Julius A- 
fricanus, which are to be found in Euſebius's Chro- 
Nica. 1 | | 
MANFRED (Euſtachio), a celebrated mathema- 


tician, born at Bologna in 1674, where he was elected 


mathematical profeſſor in 1698. Hewas made a mem- 
ber of ſeveral academies, and acquired great reputation 
by his Ephemerides, 4 vols 4to, as well as by other 
works. He died in 1739. Sn 

MANFREDONIA, a port town of Naples, on 
the Gulph of Venice, which aroſe on the ruins of 
the ancient Sipontum ; (See the article StpontTUM). 
It received its name from its founder Manfred; who 
tranſplanted hither the few inhabitants that remained 


at Sipontum, and attracted other ſettlers to it by va- 


rious privileges. and exemptions. In order to found 


it under the moſt favourable auſpices. he called roge- 


ther all the famous profeſſors of aſtrology (a ſcicnce 
in which hoth he and his father placed great confi- 
dence}, and cauſed them to calculate the happieſt hour 
and minute for laying the firſt ſtone, He himſelf drew 
the plans, traced the walls and ftreets, We 
the works, and by his preſence and largeſſes animated 


the workmen to tiniſh themin a very ſhort ſpace of 


time. The port was ſecured from ſtorms by a pier, 
the ramparts were built of the moſt ſalid materials, 
and in the great rower was placed a bell of fo conſi- 
derable a volume as to be heard over all the plain of 
Capitanata, in order to alarm the country in caſe of 
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Manganeſe an invaſion, Charles of Anjou afterwards. removed 


— — 


ported from the province is ſhipped off here, and a di- 


his children. 


the bell to Bari, and offered it at the ſhrine of St 
Nicholas, as a thankſgiving for the recovery of one of 
In ſpite of all the precautions taken by 
M wmfred to ſecure a brilliant deſtiny to his new elty, 
neither his pains, nor the horoſcopes of his wizards, 
have been able to render it opulent or powerful. Ar 
preſcar, Mr Swiaburn informs us, it ſcarce muſters 
1ix thouſand inhabitants, though moſt of the corn ex- 


rect trade carried on with Venice and Greece, for 


which reaſon there is alazaretto eſtabliſhed : but from 


ſome late inſtances we may gather, that if the king- 
dom of Naplcs has for many years paſt remained. free 


from the plague, it is more owing to good luck, and 
the very trifling communication with Turkey, than to 


the vigilance or incorruptibility of the officers of this 


port. In 1620, the Turks landed andpillaged Man- 
iredonia. All ſorts of vegetables abound here, for 
flavour and ſucculency infinitely ſuperior to thoſe 


raiſed by continual waterings in the cineritious ſoil of 


Naples. Lettuce in particular is delicious, and fiſh 
plentiful and cheap. „„ 
MANGANESE, or MacgNESIA Nicka, a dark- 
coloured mineral employed in glaſs-works for purify- 
ing the glaſs, by taking away the colour it has al- 
ready, or by ſuperadding a new colour to it. It is 
alſo uſed in the glazing of carthen ware, where it 
communicates a black colour. | 
rendering glaſs colourleſs, it has ſometimes been called 
the ſoap of glaſs. OTH. | Tis 
This ſubſtance, commonly called black or glaſs- 
maker's manganeſe, is ſcarcely any other thing than 
the calx of a new ſemimetal, whoſe properties were 


for the firſt time inveſtigated by Mr Scheele in the 
Stockholm Memoirs for 1774: afterwards it was 
more fully inveſtigated by Dr Gahn, and lately by 


ſeveral other chemiſts. Its colour is of a duſky white; 


and the ſurface is uneven and irregular, owing to its im- 


are not ſo, When expoſed to the air, it 


perfect fuſion. 
ken, but taraiſhes by expoſure to air much ſooner than 
any other metallic ſubſtance. Its ſpecitic gravity is 
6.850: it equals, if it does not exceed, iron in hardneſs 
as well as difficulty of fuſion. When reduced to pow- 
der, it becomes magnetical, though large pieces of it 
on crumbles 
into a blackiſh brown powder, ſomewhat heavier than 


the regulus itſelf; and this effect is ſooner produced in 


a moiſt than a dry air. ESP 
The regulus. is obtained by making the calx or ore 
of manganeſe into a ball with pitch, and putting it in- 
to a crucible with powdered charcoal one-tenth of an 
inch thick on the ſides and a quarter of an inch at 
the bottom. The empty ſpace is then to be filled with 
powdered charcoal, covering the cruciblewith another. 
Having luted the joints, the whole is 40 be expoſed. 
to the. ſtrongeſt heat ofa forge for an hour, or more, 
This regulus is ſoluble in all the acids, but moſt readi- 
ly in the nitrous, the ſolutionan which. is generally, 
a browniſh colour. though that in the others is moſt- 
ly colourleſs. The brown colour in the nitrous ſolution. 
ariſes from the mixture of a ſmall portian of iron, and 
there is always a black reſiduum reſembling plumbago. 


teſt undidolyed. Acrated alkalies throw down awhite 
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From its preperty- of 


It is bright and ſhining when firſt bro- 
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precipitate from theſe ſolutions, which by heat grows Man; a 
black and is converted intothe original calxof the metal 


Kegulus of manganeſe melts readily with. other me- 
tals, mercury alone excepted. Copper, united with 


a certain quantity of i, is extremely malleable"; but 


ſcarce any traces of the red colour. are to be ſeen on 
the ſarface when poliſhed, but the mixture ſometimes 
has a green effloreſeence by age. Its decompolition 
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by air is very remarkable. A piece of it newly made, 


when put into a dry bottle well corked, remained per- 
fect for ſix months: but afterwards, when expoſed on- 
ly for two days to the open air of a chamber, con- 


tracted a brown colour on the ſurface, and became ſo I 
friable as to crumble, into powder between the fingers 
the internal parts only retaining an obſcure metallic 


ſplendour, which alſo diſappeared in a few hours. 


This ſurpriſing facility of decompoſition might na- 


turally lead us to ſuppoſe that no ſuch thing as native 
manganeſe could exiſt in the earth. In the Journal de 


Fhyſique for January 1786, however, M. de Peyrouſe 
gives an account of a native regulus of manganeſe, the 
properties of which are as follow : r. In appearance 


it very much reſembles the artificial regulus already 
mentioned. 2. It dirties the fingers by handling. 


3. None of its particles are in the leaſt affected by the 


magnet. 4. It is compoſed of laminæ having a kind 
of divergence among themſelyes. 5. Its metallic bril 

liancy is the ſame with that of the artificial regiilus, 
and it has a partial malleability. 6, When repeatedly 
hammered, it exhibits a kind of exfoliation, forming 


_ itſelf into very thin leaves. 7. Its eee denſity 


are ſo completely ſimilar to the artificial regulus, that 
were it not for the matrix in which the latter is imbed- 
ded, it would be in a manner impoſſible to diſtin- 


guiſh them. 


This regulus is not found in large maſſes, or in any 


ſolid continuous body, but only in clots or lumps in- 
cloſed and intermixed with the powdery or calciform 


ore, Theſe lumps are ſomewhat flattened or compre ſa- 
ed in their form like the artificial ones, though for 
the molt part they are of a larger ſize. This powdery 


magneſian ore, in which the reguline lumps are im- 


bedded, has an argentine hue, as if the materials had 
been ſabjected to ſome violent heat upon the ſpot. — 
This regulus was found among the iron mines of Sem 


inthe valley of Viedorſot, in the county of Foix, near 


the Pyrencan mountains. | 
Manganeſe is found in a calciform ſtate, of yarious. 
colours. M. de Magellan obſerves, chat the aerial acid is 


the only mineralizer of this ſemimetal in its dry ſtate; 


and that in proportion to the different degrees of phlo- 
giſtication, a variety of colours is produced. When 
it contains as much phlogiſton as poſſible, without be- 
ing reduced to a regulus, it always appears of a white 


colour, and contains about 43 per cent. of fixed air. 


In proportion to its dephlogiſtication and union with 


other ſubſtances, its colour is either blue, green, yel- 


low, red, or black. 1 Is 

The black manganeſe ſeems to be the decayed:par- 
ticles of that whick is indurated. The latter is met. 
with either pure, or in formof balls,ſcemingly compoſe 
of concentric fibres; ſometimes, but very rarely, it 


is met with of a white colour. Cronſtedt informs us, 


chat he had a ſpecimen of this from an unknown place. - 


Mugwetein Norway. 


: MAN 
He found that it differed from the com- 
mon kind by giving a deep red colour to borax in the 


fire. By calcination it aſſumes a reddiſh brown co- 


lour. | | | 

Blue manganeſe, according to Mr Scheele, acquires 
its colour from the phlogiſton which it is enabled to 
retain by its union with fixed alkalies. Green ariſes 
from a mixture of the blue with the yellow calx of 
iron, and the yellow colour, from a prevalence of this 


calx; red from a light dephlogiſtication of the calx ; 


and black from a thorough dephlogiſtication of it. — 
The white kind, abovementioned, contains but a very 
ſmall proportion of iren. Rinman found it both in 


ſmall white.cryſtals and in round maſles in the cavi- 
ties of quartz, and adhering to glanz-blende. The 


hardneſsrather leſs than limeſtone, the texture ſparry, 
and the ſabſtance ſcarcely magnetic even after roaſt- 


ing: it affords a colourleſs ſolution with nitrous acid, 


from which mild alkalies throw down a white preci- 


pitate turning black with heat, as already mentioned, 


of the regulas itſelf, - The white ore has alſo been 
found vegetating on the ſurface of ſome iron ores, 


particularly hzmatites. * Mr Rinman alſo met with it 


in the ſorm of calcareous ſpar of the colour of roſin, 
ſomewhat ſhining, and covered over in ſome places 


with a ſooty powder. It is found allo in thin pieces, 


tranſparent at the edges, but not hard enough toſtrike 
fire. This conſiſts of manganeſe bedded in zeolite. 


It melts per /e with the heat of a blow-pipe into a 


whitiſh grey porous flag; and with the addition of 


calcined borax gives a garnet colour. to glaſs. Ac- 


cording to Kirwan, many of the white ſparry iron 


ores may be clafſed among thoſe of manganeſe, as 


they contain more of the ſemimetal than of iron. 


Red manganeſe is ſaid to be found in Piedmont, 
but Cronſtedt ſays he never ſaw it. He was told by 


an ingenious workman, that this variety is free from 


iron, and gives rather a red than violet colour to 
glaſs. Mr Kirwan fays, that this kind has leſs fixed 
air and more iron than the white kind. It is alfa 


joined with ponderous earth, calcareous earth, ponder- 
ous ſpar, and flint. It is found either looſe or ſemi- 
indurated, in a matrix of calcareous ſpar, on talcky 
ſchiſtus, or on hæmatites or other iron ores. It is 


foundlikewiſe in heavy hard maſſes of lamellar, radi- 


ated, or equable texture, or cryſtallized in pyramids, 
rhomboids, or ſhort brittle needles. ' 1 | 

Manganeſe is alſo met with in a ſtate of union with 
iron, This is black, with a metallic ſplendour, and is 


the kind commonly employed in glaſs-houſes and pot- 


teries. There are ſeveral varieties of this ſtone in the 
mountains round Bath named Mendip-hills, of which 


the Briſtol potters conſume great quantities. The 


black ores of manganeſe differ but little from the 


brown ones. They are both found either cryſtallized 


as the red ores, or in ſolid maſſes, ſome of which have 
a metallic appearance; bur others are dull, earthy, 


and mixed, or embodied in quartz, or in a loſe earthy 


form. Their ſpecific gravity is about 4.000, The 
black manganeſe is met with either ſolid and of a 
ſlaggy texture, ſteel-grained, radiated, or cryſtal- 
lized. at | 

The perigord ſtone belongs to this ſpecies of man- 


ganeſe. It is of a dark grey colour like the. baſaltes, 
and may be ſcraped with a knife, but cannot be bro- 
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ken with out difficulty. It is very com pact, hezvy, Manganefy 
and as black internally, as charcoal. It has a glittering ——— 
appearance of a ſtriated kind, like the ore of antimo- 


by fuſion with niire. 


M AN 


ny ; and its particles are diſpoſed in the formof needles 
croſſing one another without any agglutination, in- 
ſomuch that ſome are looſe in a manner ſimilar to iron- 
filings when ſtack 10 a loadſtone, and reſembling on 
the whole the ſcoria from a blackſmith's forge. By 
calciuation this ſubſtance aſſumes a reddiſh browa co- 
lour, and becomes harder, but is not magnetic. Ir 
does not melt per /e, but affords an amethyſt-colour- 
ed glaſs with borax. Nitrous acid has little effect up- 
on it without ſugar. It ſeems to contain clay and 
ſome iron, and is of conſiderable ſpecific gravity. Ic 
is found in . ſome parts of England as well as in Gal\- 
cony and Dauphiny in France. The French potters 


and common enamellers ſometimes employ this ſub- 


ſtance in the. glazing of their ware. 

Black- wadd is likewiſe an ore of manganeſe. It is 
found in Derby ſhire, and is of a dark brown colour, 
partly in powder, and partly indurated and brittle. It 


half a pound of it be dried before the fire, and after- 
Wards ſuffered to cool for an hour, and two ounces of 


linſeed oil afterwards added, mixing the whole looſely 


like barm with flour, little clots will be formed, and, 


indomething more than half an hour the whole will 
grow hot, and at laſt burſt into flame. The heat of 
the room in which this experiment was tried mightbe 
about 300 of Fahrenheit, and the heat to which ic 
was expoſed in drying about 130. According to 
Wedgwood's Analylis, this ore contains 43 parts of 
manganeſe, as much iron, 44 of lead, and near 5 of 
micaceous earth. | : 

_ Beſides the ores mentioned above, Scheele in- 
forms us, that he has found manganeſe exiſting in pot- 
aſhes. Chemiſts, he tells us, have often obſerved, 
that alkaline ſalts, when calcined, aſſume a bluiſh or 
greeniſh colour. The cauſe of this has been ſaid to 
be a quantity of phiogiſton preſent in the alkali ; bur + 
to this he objects, that ſuch a colour is not deſtroyed 
When fixed alkali is made to 
run over the crucible by toe ſtrong a fire, the part 
that attaches itſelf to the outſide acquires adark- green 
colour in conſequence of the aſhes uniting with it. If 
one part of alkali of tartar be mixed with one- fourth 
of fine ſifted aſhes and one- eighth of nitre, a dark- 
green maſs is obtained, which, by ſclution in water, 
affords a beautiful green ſolution, and when, filtered 
tarns red on the addition of a few drops of vitriolic 
acid. Some days afterwards a ſmall quantity of brown 
powder falls to the bottom, which diſcovers the ſame 
chemical properties as manganeſe. On diſſolving a 
quantity of ſifted aſhes in muriatic acid by digeſtion 
in a ſand-heat, the ſame ſmellofaqua-regia ariſes that 
is perceived on mixing manganeſe with ſpirit of ſalt. 
Adding ſome hours afterwards a certain quantity of 


vitriolic acid, in order to precipitate the greater part 


of the calcareous earth, the liquor had a yellow co- 
Jour when filtered, and by means of fixed alkali let 


fall a yellow precipitate, which by calcination turned 


of a dark-grey, and ſhowed ſigns of containing man- 

ganeſe. Hence it appears that manganeſe really exiſts 

in the aſhes of vegetables, but not equally in all; for 

Mr Scheele obſerves, that wood-aſhes contain much 

more than thoſe of thyme * ſerpillum). 
- 


- 
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tr Scheele has laboured exccedin gly to decompoſe 


—— tz is ſubſtance, and to diſcover its component parts, 
He candidly acknowledges, however, that he did not 


ſucceed in this invettigation according to his with, 
and therefore cannot be certain that his concluſions 
are altogether juſt. The following experiments, how- 
cver, he tells us, were made with the greateſt accu- 
racy as well as expence of time and trouble. | 
1zlfan ounce of phlogiſticated manganeſe, purified 
from all foreign particles, was calcined upon an iron- 
plate till it grew.black. It was then diſſolved in diluted 
vitriolic acid, with the addition of a little ſugar, in a 
{and-heat till the ſolution became limpid. On cooling, 
a tine ſhining powder precipitated, which proved to be 
{clcnite, Having ſeparated this by filtration, and then 
diluted the ſolution with fix ounces of diſtilled water, 
precipitating it afterwards by vegetable alkali, the 
powder was edulcorated, and again expoſed to calcina- 
tion (4). The manganeſe, when deprived of its phlo- 
viſton was again diſſolved by means of ſugar in dilated 
vitriolic acid; by which means as much ſeicnite was ob- 
_ rained as before. The filtered ſolution wastreated exaCt- 
ly in the ſame manner, and theoperation repeatedeleven 
Limes, yielding to appearance as much ſelenite as be- 


fore. On weighing the reſults of all theſe caleina - 


tions, the manganeſe was found to be reduced to three 
drachms and five graius, and the quantity of ſelenite 
had increaſed to 49 grains; the whele ſeems there - 


fore to be convertible into calcareous earth. On at- 
eee, invert the experiment, and to produce 


manganeſe by combining pklogiſton with calcareous 
earth, he ſound it impoſſible to unite the two ſubſtan- 
ces by any means, he could deviſe, 


This analyſts of manganeſe, was undertaken at the 
deſirè of Mr Bergman; who having informed him 


that Mr Sage ſuppoſes manganeſe to be nothing elſe 
than a mineraliſed mixture of cobalt and zinc, * af- 
terwards made ſeveral experiments with a view to de- 
rec theſe ſubſtances, but in vain. “ Manganeſe (ſays 
Mr Bergman) has been claſſed by all mineralogiſts 
among the ores of iron; but Mr Pott ſuppoſed the 
iron to be only accidently mixed with it ; and at laſt 
Mr Cronſtedt, in his Eſſay on Mineralogy, 1758, 
placed it among the earths. For my part, however, 
I maſt own that there are ſeveral circumſtances which 
make me think thatitis a metallic ſabſtance. No 
pure earth colours glaſs, but all metallic calces have 
this property, Manganeſe, therefore, in this reſpect, 
ſhows a great reſemblance to the latter ; which is fur- 
ther increaſed by its ſpecific gravity, and its ſtrong 
attraction for phlogiſton.“ Having then mentioned 
its precipitation by the Pruſſian alkali. as an addi- 
tional proof of its metallic nature, he proceeds thus: 
«© But what kind of metal it is which manganeſe con. 
rains is not ſo eaſily aſcertained. The ſolution of co- 
balt does not loſe its colour on adding. ſugar or any 


other phlogiſtic ſubſtance, andzine does not impart any 


colour to acids, Theſe two ſubſtances conſequently 


ditfer from manganeſe, whicIdoes not indeed entirely. 


agree with any other ofthe known metallic earths, 
I have, however, great reaſon to conjecture that it 


muſt be platina, the earth of which is not yet. 


—_ 


Wit + 


known or a new metal, which at leaſt would agree Manganeſe 


have beendeceived by the iron it contained, he pour- 


I 


with platina in the great difficulty with Which 


it fuſes.” RT | e 
It has already been obſerved, that manganeſe is u- 


ſed in glaſs-works, and is capable both of deſtroying 
the colour of plats, and of giving a new colour to it, 


Viz. that of violet. Mr Scheele deduces its operation 


from the properties related under the article CMEMI- 


STRY,n? 1359 & ſeq, He enumerates its effects on 


 glaſs-fluxes as follows: r. A colourleſs plaſs-flux 


becomes conſtantly more or leſs red on an addition of 


manganeſe, accordiny tothe quantity, 2. If the flux be 


a little alkaline, the colour will approach to violet. 


3. Arſenic, gypſum, and calx of tin, deſtroy the red | 


colour in theſe glaſſes, and thus render them clear. 
The action of arſenic is eaſily explained from C. E- 
MISTRY, n 919, Where it is ſhown that manganeſe, 
decompoſes arſenic by uniting with its phlogiſton, 


and that arſenic itſelf is com poſed of an acid of a pecu- 


liar nature united with phlogiſton. On mixing man- 
ganeſe, therefore, with glaſs in fuſion, the phlogiſton 
of the arſenic unites with the mangeneſe, while the 


acid of arſenic unites with the alkali of the glaſs. This 
Experiment ſucceeds in a covered crucible, though, 
never when gypſum or calx of tin are made uſe of; 


but on adding powdered charcoal, an efferveſcence 
enſues, the red colour diſappears, and the e be- 
comes colourleſs, The phlogiſton of the charcoal is 
therefore the cauſe of the deſtruction of the colour, 
and the efferyeſcence is a neceflary conſequenceof the 
emiſſion of the phlogiſton 4. If glaſs coloured red 
by manganeſe be fuſed in a crucible with powdered. 


charcoal, the colour diſappears during the efferveſ- 


cence without the addition of gypſum or calx of tin; 
but on keeping the glaſs a long time in fuſion upon 
charcoal, by means of the blow-pipe, the colour does. 
not diſappear. Nay, if the colourleſs jflafs be kept in. 
this ſtate for a ſhort time upon charcoal, it grows. 
red again. 5. By adding a little ſulphur, the colour 


diſappears; and the ſame thing takes place on the 
addition of any metallic calx or any neutral ſalt 
containing the vitriolie acid. But here it muſt be 


obſerved, that all metals whoſe calces colour glaſs, 


while they deprive it of that which it has received 
from the manganeſe, will not fail to communicate 


their own peculiar colour to it. If to ſuch a colonrleſs 
55 globule, nitre, even in the ſmalleſt quantity, 
be added, it preſently grows red again; and the ſame 
thing happens if ſuch a colourleſs glaſs globule be 
kept in fuſion for a few minutes upon an iron plate; 
and thus the red colour may be made to appear and 


_ diſappear as often as we pleaſe. 


From this explanation it appears how manganeſe. 


puriſfies glaſs, When the colour of it depends on a. 
quantity of coaly matter, it is improper to add more 


than is juſt ſufficient to ſaturate the phlogiſton. With 


regard to the green colour of common bottle-glaſs, 


Mr Scheele made the following experiment to deter- 
mine whether it proceeded from iron or not. Having 
melted green glaſs by the blow- pipe upon a piece of 
the ſame ſubſtance, leſt in uſing a crucible he ſhould- 


ed 


— 


(a) As in this proceſs a quantity of fixed air is always expelled from the alkali, it was neceſſary, in order. 
to prevent any of the manganeſe from being diſſolyed by it, to place the whole for ſome hours upon hot ſand. 
to expe] the aerial fluid. f LE, 8 . | 084 
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Manganeſe ed npon it.a large quantity of muriatic acid ; and ha- 


ving extracted s tincture, and poured into it a few drops 


ol the ſolntion of Pruſſian alkali, it aſſumed a bluiſh 
Colour. 


Hence he concludes, that iron, nearly in its 
metallic form, is preſent in common green glaſs : ſor 


its calx always gives a yellowiſh colour to glaſs, and 
manganeſe added to a {olution of iron in acids deſtroys 
the green colour; ſubſtituting a yellow one in its room; 
and in like manner, nitre added to green plaſs in fu- 
ion takes away its colour. 
duced by manganeſe if added in proper quantity; 
though, according to the experiments of Mr Schecle, 


The ſame effect is pro- 


ſoinewhat of a yellowiſh colour ought to have been 


communicated by it; and he is of opinion that it was 


really fo, though the quantity of iron was too ſmall 
toreuder itdiſtinctly viſible. It is alſo remarkable, that 
the rays of light paſſing through glaſs of this 
kind, when nearly red hot, appear of a yellowiſh co- 
1081: -:..; 1 | 

Mx Engeſtrom's experiments on this ſubje& are 
ſomewhat different from thoſe of Mr Scheele. Ha- 


ving melted manganeſe and borax together upon a piece 


of charcoal, the glaſs at firſt aſſumed the common co- 
Fe but this was repeatedly deſtroy - 


ed, and made io appear without adding any thing. 
During the operation he took notice of the following 


phenomena; 1. When a ſmall quantity of manganeſe 
was taken, the colour was light, but with a ql fn it 


became nearly black; and whatever colour it aſſumed 


on the firſt fuſion was manifeſted alſo at the ſecond, 


when it was made to reappear. 2, Manganeſe, on be- 


- Ing melted with borax, efferveſces violently ; which 
_ ceaſes, however, as ſoon as the manganeſe is diſſolved. 


3. To make the colour of the glaſs diſappear, it was 


neceſſary only to direct the blue flame of the candle 


upon the glaſs, and that equally and conſtantly, but 


not very violently. On blowing more faintly, and al- 


lour returned. 


lowing the brown flame to touch the place, the co- 


4. About the time that the glaſs be- 
comes colourleſs, a kind of ſection or partition is ob- 


ferved in it; and as ſoon as the colour diſappears, the 


blowing muſt be immediately diſcontinued, ſo that the 
brown flame ſhall not afterwards touch the glaſs. 
When it is taken out with the forceps, itappears per- 


fectly colourleſs. 5. This deſtruction of the colour 


ſeems not to happen ſuddenly, but by degrees ; for 
when the blowing was now and then diſcontinued be- 


fore the true mark had appeared, the glaſs was gene- 
rally lighter than before, though not quite colourleſs, 
Though our author had been able to diſcharge the 


colour thus from glaſs, and to make is reappear, it 


ſeemed doubtful whether this could be done frequent- 


Jy ; for having blown the blue flame violently againſt 


_ ſome glaſs, the colour of which he had already twice 


diſcharged and made to reappear, he found that it 
could not again be diſcharged even by conſtant blow - 
ing for an hour. In an other experiment, having add- 
ed a large quantity of manganeſe, he found that the 
glaſs retained its colour even in the utmoſt heat he 


could give it, though it always became colourleſs 


when warm, but regained its coleur in the cold. 
In both theſe experiments, the violence of the flame 


had diſperſed and driven off ſome ſmall globules which 


_ aſtrong attraction for a ſmall part only of borax; and 


always remained colourleſs; the reaſon of this he 
thinks is, that manganeſe, or its colouring part, has 
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that, by means of a violent heat, the ſuper fluous part Manganeſg 
may be ſeparated, and the reſt unite more cloſely wii 
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the eatthy particles. The ſame thing happened like- 
wiſe with the ſmall globules which ſometimesremained 
aſter the maſs was taken away, fixed to the charcoal 
by the violence of the flame. If this is really the 
caſe (ſays he), it would follow, that by repeating the 
experiment ſome of theſe particles would always ſc- 
parate if a ſufficiently ſtrong flame was applied, and 
it would be 1mpoſſible to expel the red colour after- 


Wards. I dare not, however, advance this conjecture, 


though it is grounded on ſome experiments, as a mat- 
ter of certainty.” 

Cronſtedt obſerves, that manganeſe communicates 
a colour both to glaſſes and faline ſolutions. Borax, 
which has diſſolved it, becomes tranſparent, and aſ- 
ſumes a reddiſh brown hyacinthine colour; the mi- 


_crocoſmic ſalt becomes tranſparent, of a crimſon co- 


Jour, and moulders in the air. In compoſitions for 
glaſs it becomes violet with the fixed alkali ; but if a 
great quantity of manganeſe be added, the glaſs is 
in thick lamps and looks black; by ſcorification with 
lead the glaſs obtains a reddiſh brown colour. Man- 


ganeſe deflagrates with nitre ; and the reſiduum, when 
thus deflagrated, commanicates a deep-red colour to 
its lixivium. The calx, when reckoned to be light, 


weighs as much as an iron ore of the ſame texture. 
It ferments with vitreous compoſitions, and ſtill more 


when melted with the microcoſmic ſalt. The colours 


communicated by manganeſe to glaſſes are caſily de- 


ſtroyed by the calx of tin or arſenic, and likewiſe vaniſh 
of themſelves in the air, 


According to Dr Brunnich, manganeſe, when mclted 


with nitre, aſſumes a green colour.«Tigunites very rea- 


dily with manganeſe; but zinc not without greatdifficul- 


ty, perhaps on account of its volatility and infiammable 


nature. White arſenic adheresto it, and, by means of 
the phlogiſton, reduces it to a metallic form. By ſimple 
calcination a blackiſh powder is produced; but if the 
ignition be continued for twelve days, it acquires a dark 
green colour; producing allo, ſometimes, one of a 
white or reddiſh colour. All theſe various cal- 
ces, by means of a ſufficient degree of heat in a 
common crucible, run into a yellowiſh-red plats,. 
which 1s pellucid, unleſs from too great thick- 
neſs. | 

MANGE, in dogs. Sce Diſeaſes of Docs. 

Maxcsx, in fartiery, See there, \ xxiii. 

MANGEART (Dom. Thomas), a Benedictine of 
the congrepation of St Vanne and St Hidulphe, whoſe 
knowledge was an ornament to his order. It gained 
him alſo the titles of antiquarian, librarian, and coun-- 
ſellor, to Charles Duke of Lorrian. He was prepa- 
ring a very conſiderable work when he died. A. D 
1763, before he had pat his laſt hand to his book, 
Which was publiſhed by Abbe Jacquin. This produc- 
tion appeared in 1760 in folio, with this title : Ju- 


troduction a laſcience des Medailles, pour ſervir a. la con- 
noiſſance des Dieux, de la Religion, des Sciences, des Arta, 


et de tout ce qui appartient al” Hiſtoire anciexne, avec les 
preuves tirees des Medaille. The elementary treatiſes 
on the numiſmatic ſcience were not ſufficiently exten- 
five, and the particular diſſertations were by far too 
tedious and prolix. This learned Benedictine has col- 
lected into a ſingle volume all the principles contained 


in the former, and all the ideas of any conſequence: 


Which 
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1 Mangel which are to be fonnd ſcattered through the latter. grows to a large ſize s the weod-is brittle, the bark Magoftan 
i | His work may ſerve as a ſupplement to Montfaueon's rough when old ; the leaves ave ſeven or eight inches . 1. 
Mangifers, Antiquity explained. From Mangeart we likewiſe long, and more than two inches broad. The flowers Mavichees, 
S—— have a volume of ſermons; and a treatiſe on Purga - are produced in looſe panicles at the ends of the 
' tory, Nancy, 1739, 2 vols 12mo. branches, aud are ſucceeded by large oblong kidney- * 
MANGEL-wurzzLt. Sce BETA; and Ackicvr» ſhaped plums, » This fruit, when tully ripe, is greatly 
TURE, no 52. „ + T8. ec eſteemed in thegountries where it grows; but in Eu- 
' MANGER, is a raiſed trough under the rack in rope we have only the unripe fruit brought over in 
the ſtall, made for receiving the grain or corn that a pickle. All attempts to propagate the plant have hi- 
horſe eats. i Wthßherto proved mettequa) ; and Mr Miller is of opinion 
MaxGER, a ſmall apartment, extending athwart the that the ſtones will not vegetate unleſs they are planted 
lower deck of a ſhip of war, immediately; within tt oon after they are ripe. He thinks therefore that 1 
hauſe- holes, and fenced on the after-part by a parti- he young plants onght to be brought over in boxes i 
tion, which ſeparates it from the other part of the of earth; after which they may be kept in the tanbed 
deck behind it. This partition ſerves as a tence to in- of the ſtove. )))VV TIES, @ © 
terrupt the paſſage of the water, which occaſionally | MANGOSTAN, or MancosTEEN. See Garret. | 
- puſhes in atthe-hauſe holes, er falls from the wer sa- MM ..... ao gt OT IE, 
ble whilſt it is heaved in by the capſtern. The water,  MANGROVE.. See RAizornoRa.” oo 
thus prevented from running aft, is immediately re- MANHEIM, a town of Germany, in the Lower 
turned into the ſea by ſeyeral ſmall channels, called Palatinate, with # very ſtrong eitadel, and a palace, 
ſeuppers, cut through the ſhip's lide within the man- where the eleQor Palatine often reſides. | It is ſeated 
ger. The manger is thereſore particularly uſeful in at the confluence of the rivers Neckar and Rhine, in 
giving a contrary direction to the water that enters at E. Long, B. 33. N. Lat. 4g. 2. 
the hauſe-holes, which would otherwiſe run aft in MANHOOD, that ſtage. of life which ſucceeds 
great ſtreams upon the lower-deck, and render it ex- puberty. or adoleſcence. Sec Man, no 23. 
tremely wet and uncomfortable, particularly in tem- MANIA, or Mapness. See Mebictwne-Tndex.,. 
peſtuous weather, to the men who meſs and ſleep in MANICHEES, or Manicngans (Manichzi), a 
different parts thereof. RE ect of ancient heretics, who aſſerted two principles; 
MANGENOT (Lewis), a cannon of the temple at ſo called from their author Manes or Maniche ut, a 
Paris, where he was born A. D. 1694, and died in Perſian by nation, and educated among the magi, be- 
1768 at the age of 74. He was a ſocial poet, and an ing himſelf one of that number before he embraced 
amiable man. But although lively and agreeable in Chriſtianity. CCC... OF 5 as 
his converſation, his character leaned ſomewhat to- This hereſy had its firſt riſe about the year 277, 
wards cynicalgmifanthropy, Of this we may judge and ſpread itſelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and 
from the following verſes, written on à little parlour Africa. St Epiphanius, who treats of it at large, ob- 
which he had erected in a garden dependent on his ſerves, that the true name of this hereſiarch Was Cu- 
benefice : | . Ru BY bricus; and that he changed it for Mazes, which in 


* Bans inquietude, fans peite, | the Perſian or Babyloniſh language ſigniſies veſſel. A 
Fe jouis dang ces lieux du deflin le plus bean, rich widow, whoſe ſervant he had been, dying with- 
Les Dieux mont accorde Ame de Diogene; © | out iſſne, left him ſtore of wealth; after which he aſ- 


Eis foibles talent m ont valu ſou lonneau, ſumed the title of the apoſtle or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt. 
His Poems were publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1776. Manes . with the, Fog of . 
This collection contains two eclogues full of nature, of Jeſus Chriſt, but he alſo aſſumed that of the Para- 
ſimplicity, and elegance; fables ſome of which are clete, whom Chriſt had promiſed to ſend: which Au- 
well compoſed; tales, which are by far too licentious; guſtin explains, by ſaying, that Manes endeayoured to 
moral reflections; ſentences ; madrigals, &c, &c, _ perſuade men, that the Holy Ghoſt did perſonall 
MANGET ( John-James), an eminent phyſician, dwell in-him with full authority. He left ſeveral dif- 
born at Geneva in 1652. The elector of Branden- -ciples, and among others Addas, Thomas, and Her- 
burg made him his firſt phyſician in 1699; in which mas. Theſe he ſent in his lifetime into ſeveral pro- 
poſt he continued till his death, which happened at vinces to preach his doQtrine, Manes, having under- 
| Geneva in 1742. He wrote many works; the moſt taken to cure the king of Perſia's ſon, and not ſuc- 
known of which are, 1. A collection of ſeveral Phar- ceeding, was put in priſon upon the young prince's 
macopœias, in folio. 2. Biblis;heca pharmaceutico-me- death, whence he made his eſcape ; but he Was appre- 
dica. 3. Bibliztheca anatomica. 4. Bibliotheca chemica. hended ſoon after, and ene. 13 
5. Bibliotheca chirurgica. 6. A bibliotheca of all the However, the oriental writers, cited by D' Herbelot 
authors who have written on medicine, in 4 vols folio. and Hyde, tell us, that Manes, after having been pro- 
All theſe works are in Latin. Danielle Clexe, the author tected in a ſingular manner by Hormizdas, who ſue- 
of a Hiſtory of Phylic, aſſiſted him in writing them. ceeded Sapor in the Perſian throne, but who was not 
MANGIFERA, the MANGO-IREE, in botanys A able to defend him, at length, againſt the united ha- 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the pen- tred of the Chriſtians, the Magi, the Jews, and the 
randria claſs of plants; and in the natural method Pagans, was ſhut up in a ſtrong caſtle, to ſerve him as 
; ranking with thoſe of which the order is doubtful. a refuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted him on account 
The corolla is pentapetalous ; the plum kidney- of his doctrine. They add, that after the death of 
ſhaped. There is but one ſpecies, a native of many Hormizdas, Varanes I. his ſucceſſor, firſt protected 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, whenceithas been tranſplant- Manes, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the 
ed to Brazil and other warm parts of America; It Magi, whoſe reſentment againſt him was due to his 


having 
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However, it is certain that the Manicheans celebrated 
the day of their maſters death. It has been a ſubject 


pf much controverſy whether Manes were an impoltor, 


The learned Dr.Lardner has examined the arguments 
on both ſides; and though he does not chooſe to deny 


hat he was an impoſtor, he does not diſcern evident 


proofs of it. He acknowledges, that he was an arro- 


F < gant philoſopher and a great ſchemiſt but whether he 


Was an impoſtor, he cannot certainly ſay, He was 
much too fond of philoſophical not ions, which he en- 
deayoured to bring into religion, for which he is to be 
blamed: nevertheleſs, heobſcrves, that every bold dog - 
matiſer is not an impoſtor. . "I 

The doctrine of Manes was a motley mixture of the 


= tenets of Chriſtianity with the ancient philoſophy of 


the Perſians, in which he had been inſtructed during 

his youth. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and ap- 
plied and accommodated to Jeſus Chriſt the characters 
and actions which the Perſians attributed to the god 
CCC 5 35 

He eſtablimed two principles, viz. a good and an 
evil one : the firſt, a moſt pure and ſubtile matter, 


Which he calls light, did nothing but good; and the 


ſecond a groſs and corrupt ſubſtance, Which he called 


dus tueſi, nothing but eyil. This philoſophy is very 


ancient; and Plutarch treats of it at large in his Iſis 
and Oſiris. EW OP V 
QOQaur ſouls, according to Manes, were made by the 
good principle, and our bodies by the evil one; thoſe 
two principles being according to him, coeternal and 
independent of each other. Each of theſe is ſubject to 
the dominion of a ſuperincendent being, whoſe exiſt- 
_ ence is from all eternity. The being who preſides 
over the ht is called 6 i 
darkneſ5 bears the title of 4y/e or demon. The ruler of 
the /ight is ſupremely happy, and in conſequencethere- 
of benevolent and good: the prince ol darkneſs is un- 
happy in himſelf, and deſirousof rendering others par- 
takers of his miſery, and is evil and malignant. Theſe 
two beings have produced an immenſe multitude of 
creatures, reſemblingthemſelves, and diſtributed them 
through their reſpeCtive provinces. After a conteſt 
between the ruler of /ight and the prince of darkneſs, 
in which the latter was defeated, this prince of dark- 
eſs produced the firſt parents of the human race. The 
beings engendered from this original ſtock, conſiſt of 
2 body formed out of the corrupt matter of the king- 
dom of darkneſs, and of two fouls; one of which is 
ſenſitive and luſtful, and owes its exiſtence to the evil 


principle; the other rational and immortal, a particle 


of that divine light which had been carried away in 


the conteſt by the army of darkneſs, and immerſed in-" 


to the maſs of malignant matter. The earth was 


created by God out of this corrupt maſs of matter, iu 
order to be a dwelling for the human race, that their 
captive ſouls might by degrees be delivered from their 
corporeal priſons, and the celeſtial elements extended 
from the groſs ſubſtance in which they were involved. 


With this view God produced two beings from his 
own ſubſtance, »iz, Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt: for 
the Manicheans held a conſubſtantial Trinity. Chriſt, 
& the glorieus intelligence, called by the Perſians 


Manichees, havin g adopted the Sadducean principles, as ſome ſay; 
——w— while others attribate it to hishaving mingled the te- 
nets of the Magi with the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


od; he that rules the land of 


+ ® * 
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Mithras, ſubſiſting in and by himſelf, and reſiding in Manichees, 
the ſun, appeared in due time among the Jews, clothed 


with the thadowy form of a human body, to diſengage 
the rational ſoul from the corrupt body, and to con- 
quer the violence of malignant matter. The Jews, 
incited by the prince of neſs: put him to an igno- 
minzous death, Which he ſuffered not in reality, but 
only in appearance, and according to the opinion of 
men. When the purpoſes of Chriſt were accompliſh- 
ed, he returned to his throne in the ſun, appointing 


_ apoſtles to propagate his religion, and leaving his fol- 


lowers the promiſe of the Paraclete or Comforter, who 
is Manes the Perſian. Thoſe ſouls who believe Jeſus 
Chriſt to be the fon of God, renounce the worſhip of 
the god of the Jews, who is the prince of darkneſs, 


and obey the laws delivered by Chriſt, and illuſtrated 


by Manes the Comforter, are gradually puriſied from 
the contagion of matter; and their purification being 


completed, after having paſſed through two ſtates of 


trial, by water and fire, firit in the moon and then in 
the ſun, their bodies return to the original maſs (for 


the Manicheans derided the reſurrection of bodies), and 


their ſouls aſcend to the regions of light, But the. 
ſouls of thoſe who have neglected the ſalutary work 
of purification, paſs after death into the bodies of other 
animals or natures, where they remain till they have 
accompliſhed their probation. Some, however, more 
perverſe and obſtinate, are conſigned to a ſeverer courſe 
of trial, being delivered over for a time to the power 


of malignant aerial ſpirits, who torment them in various 
Ways. After this a fire ſhall break forth and con- 


ſume the frame of the world: and the prince and 
powers of darkneſs ſhall return to their primitive ſeats 
of anguiſh and miſery, in which they ſhall dwell for 
ever. Theſe manſions ſhall be ſurrounded by an in- 
vincible guard, to prevent their ever renewing a war in 
the regions of light. | 

Manes borrowed many things from the ancient 
Gnoſtics ; on which account many authors conſider. 
the Manicheans as a branch of the Gnoſtics. 

In truth, the Manichean doctrine was a ſyſtem of 
philoſophy rather than of religion, They made uſe. 
of amulets, in imitation of the Baſilidians; and are 


ſaid to have made profeſſion of aſtronomy and aſtro- 


lopy. They denied that Jeſus Chriſt, who was only 
God, aſſumed a true human body, and maintained it 
was only imaginary: and therefore they denied his 
incarnation, death, &c. They pretended that the law 
of Moſes did not come from Cod, or the good -prin-- 
ciple, but from the evil one; and that for this reaſon 
it was abrogated. They rejected almoſt all the ſacred 
books in which Chriſtians look for the ſublime truths. 
of their holy religion. They affirm, that the Old. 
Teſtament was not the work of God, but of the prince 


of darkneſs, who was ſabſtituted by the Jews in the 


place of the true God. They abſtained entirely from 
eating the fleſh of any animal; following herein the 


doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans : they alſo con- 


demned marriage. The reſt of their errors may be 
ſeen in St Epiphanius and St Anguſtin ; which laſt, 
having been of their ſect, may be preſumed to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with them. 

Tho? the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books. 
of the New Teſtament, yet in effect they only took. 
ſo much of them as ſuited with their own opinions. 

; | They 


Manichees, They firſt formed to themſelves 
Fv—-> ſcheme of Chriſtianity ;\ and to 1 


MAN 
a cenain idea or 
is adjuſted the wri- 
tings of the apoſtles, pretending that whatever was in · 
eonliſtent with this had been foiſted F to the New Te- 
ſtament by later writers who "3 alt Jews. On 
the other hand, they made fables aldgpocryphal books 
paſs for apoſtolical writing hd egen arc ſuſpected 
I's, 


to have forged ſeveral athers, The > tter to maintain 
their errors. St Epiphial gtv catalogue of ſe- 
veral pieces pablithes by Wicks in <5 ag ens gut 
of ſome of them, an Chapter 
Goſpel, and Treaſury: FEY 2 770 
The rule af ie ag Feen dt es pre 
bed to his ſollowers Was moſt extravagarftly rigorous 
end ſevere.” However, he divided his diſciples into 
two claſſes ; one of which compretiendett the perfect 
Chriſtians, under the vame of the elect; and the other 
the imperfect and feeble, under the title of auditors or 
hearers. Theelet were obliged to a rigorous and en- 
tire abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all 
intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous gra- 
tiſications; and to live in a tate of the ſevereſt pe- 
nury, nouriſhing their emaciated bodies with bre ad 
herbs,pulſe, and melons, and depriving themſelves of 
all the comforts that ariſe from the moderate indul- 


gence of natural paſſions, and alſo from a variety of ang p 2 . ; 4 
innocent and agreeable purſuits. The auditops were NM N , or Max toe. see IArRor n. — 
allowed to poſſeſs houſes, lands, and wealth, to feed MA“ IMA; 4 15 or Luzon, the name of the 
on fleth, to enter into the tonds of Solan tender- largeſt bf che Philippine iſlands in the Eaſt ndirs,” Wes. 
neſs; but this liberty was-granted them with many "Aubjet to Spain. It had the name of Luzen from 4 


limitations, and under the ſtricteſt conamay 
deration and temperance.” The general agembly of 
the Manicheans was headed bya preſident, Who repre- 
ſented Jeſus Chriſt. There were joinedto him 12 
rulers or maſters, who were ee to kepreſent the 


12 apoſtles, and theſe were followed b y 72 biſhops,” 


the images of the 72 diſciples of our Lords Theſe 
biſhops and preſbyters or deacons under them, and all 
the members of theſe religious orders were choſen out 
of the claſs of the elect. Their worſhip was ſimple 
and plain; and conſiſted of prayers, reading the ſcrip- 
© tures, and hearing public diicourſes, at which both the 
auditors and elect were allowed to be preſent. They 

_ alſo obſerved the Chriſtian appoigtmem of baptiſm 
and the cuchariſt. They kept ie Ford's 
ſerving it as a faſt; and they le wil Kept 

- Pentecoſt. 72 
Towards the 4th century ie Minicheans concealed 
themſelves under various names, which they ſucceſſive- 
ly adopted, and changed in proportion as they were 
diſcovered by them. Thus the aſſumed the names 
of Encratites, Apotacties, Sadeophori, Hydroparaltates, 
Solitaries, and ſcyeral others: ter which the 

_ concealed for a certain time, hut eould* not however 


JE * 


long eſcape the vigilance of theivenemies; About x 115 Heard till this is over. 


cloſe of the 6th century, this fett gane a yer 


Toward the middle of the Tach ceßtußß zie lee 
of Manichees took a new. fave, on deten ene 
Conſtantine, an Armenian, and an adherer to it; 3 who; 


took upon him to ſuppreſs the reading of alf other 
books beſides the Evangliſts and the Epiſtles of 
St Paul, which he explained in ſuch a manner as to 


make them contain a new ſyſtem of Manicheiſm. He 


age 7 diſcarded all the writings of his predeceſſors; 
2 | 
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ſtantine being 
ſeduced an infinm 
ſtoned by order of the e 


day, ob- 
aſter and 


8 N. 


hay: 


[LL 36min) uM 4 1 


rejecting the chimeras of the Valentinlans, and their Mantcor. 


Manicheiſm, infomyelvthat his „ e maden ſeru- 1 
ple of anathemaßzing 


Slghian, Buddas, called alſo 


Addas and Terę th, the ol remporaries anddiſciples, - 
as ſome ſay, andaccordin oll® others, the predeceſlors 
and maſtersof Mares, aud 8 en Manes himſelf, Con- 5 


their Zar apoſtle, After he had 
e numbeFof people, he was at un 
Ear, 8 't 
This ſe& prevailed} Boſnia and the adjacent pg 
vinces about the cloſeFof the 15th century: propa 
gated their doctrines With confidence, and held their 
religious aſſemblies With impunit7). . 2 
MANICORDON, or MaxicnosD, a Abe in- 
ſtrument in form of a ſpinnet; the ſtrings of Which 
like thofe of the clarichord, are covered with 
pieces of cloth, to deaden as well as to ſoften their 
ſound, Whende! it is alſo called the dumb ſpine. 
MANIF ESTO a public declaration made by. a. 
prince in 
war ob other enterpriſe, with the motives that induce 
him to it, and the : reaſons on which he founds his right, , 


of mo- euſtom that prevailed: among the natives of beating ot 
A ei. 85 : 


bruifing theirrice in wooden mortars, before the! 
ther boiled or baked it 5\Juzon, i in their lah 
nifying ““ a mortar,” * . ag 
As to ſitnation. it is remarkably 1 wür! be- 
tween the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and havin 
China on the north, at the diſtance ' of about 
leagues; the iflands of Japan on the north-eaſt, at the 
diſtance of abour250leagnes from the neateſtof them; 
the ocean on the eaſt; the other iſlands on the ſouth; 
and on the weſt Malacca. Patana, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochim- China, and other provinces of India, the near- 
eſt at the diſtance of 300 leagues. | 
The middle of this iſland is in the latitude 1 5®north ; | 
the eaſt point in 139 38% and the moſt northern point 
in 19%, The ſhape of it is ſaid to reſemble that of 


an arm bent; the whole length being about 160 Spa- 


viſh leagues,the greateſt breadrth'berween 30 and 40, 
and the circumference about 350. 
tude, the charts differ, ſome making the middle ©: 


the iſland to lie 1139 eaſt from London, and others in . 
The climate is hor and moiſt. One thing is 


160. 
held very extraordinatys Hat in ſtormy weather there 
is much; Skinin g and rain, and that thunder is ſeldom. 


During the Suh: of June, 
gult, and part of September, the 


July, Au 


ing ſuch rains and ſtorms, chat the fields are all over 
flowed, and they are forced to have little boats to g 
from one place to ano 
middle of 1 December, the north wind preyails; and 
from that time till May, the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt; which 
winds are there called Freezer, Thus there are two 


ſeaſons in thoſe ſeas, by the Portugneſe called non. 


Zeens ; Whence our word mo?! yo chat is, the breezes 


© & : ö 


- 
tle, EY 


en. welt ank 
ſiderable influence, particularly among the Per . ſouth, pas. blow, which they call vendavales, bring | 


half 


1 jo 


awrizing,” ſhowing his intentions to begin a 


5 


* 


As to the longi- 


$i 


70 Sons; the fable of Manes, with regard io theori- don 
in of rain and other dreams; but till retained the 2 1 
impurities of Baſflides! In this manner he reformed Nn. 


Pw, 
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er. From October till he "ha on 
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MAN 
half the year with a ſerene fry; air; and the venda- 
wales the other half, wet and ſtormy. It. is further to 
be obſerved, that inzthis climate no vermin breed up- 
on Europeans, though they wear dirty ſhirts, whereas 
it is otherwiſe with the Indians. The days here being 
always of an equal dength, and the weather never 
cold, neither their clothes, nor the hour of dining, 
ſupping, doing buſineſs, ſtudy ing, or praying, are 
ever changed; nor is cloth worn, but only againſt 
the ing... | | 
The air here being, as has been obſerved, very hot 
and miſt, is not wholeſome ; but is worſe for pune 
men that come from Europe than for the old. As 
for the natives, without uſing many precautions, they 
live very commonly to four ſcore or 100. The ſoil is ſo 
rich that rice grows even en the tops of the moun- 
tains without being watered ; and this makes it fo 
plentiful, that the Indians value gold ſo little as not to 
pick it up, though it lies almoſt every where under 


their feet. | 


Among the. diſadvantages of the iſland, belides fre- 
quent and terrible earthquakes,here are ſeveral burning 


mountains. The face of the iſland, however, is far from 


being disfigured by them, or by the, conſequences of 
their exploſions, | CEN | | 

The mountaineers, called Tingiani, have no particu- 
lar place of abode, but always live under the ſhelter of 
trees, which ſerve them inſtead of houſes, and furniſh 


them with food - and when the fruit is eaten up, they 


remove where there is a frefli ſort. | 
Here are 40 different ſorts of palm-trees, the moſt 


excellent cocoas, wild cinnamon, wild nutmegs, and 


ſome ſay wild cloves alſo; ebony; ſandal-wood ; the 
beſt caſſia, and in ſuch plenty, that they feed their 
hogs with its fruit; all kinds of cattle, and prodigious 
quantities of gold, amber, and ambergriſe, 
There arc ſeveral ſorts of people in this iſland be- 
ſides the Spaniards, as the Tagalians or Tagaleze, the 
Pintadoes or painted negrocs, the Ilayas or Tingli- 
anos, and the Negrellos. The Tagalians, who are 
thought to be Malayans by deſcent, arc amodeſt, trac- 
table, and well diſpoſed people. The Pintadoes, or 
painted negroes, are tall, ſtraight, ſtrong, active, and 
of an excellent diſpoſition. The Tinglianos, whom 
ſome ſuppoſe to bedeſcended from the Japaneſe, are 
very brave, yet very courteous and humane. They live 
entirely on the gifts of nature; and never ſleep under 
any other ſhade than that of the trees or a cave. The 
Negrellos, who are held to be the Aborigines of the 
iſland, are barbarous and brutal to the laſt degree. 
When they kill a Spaniard, they make a cup of his 
ſkull and drink out of it. Ev | 
This ifland is divided. into ſeveral provinces, con- 
taining divers towns, the chief of which are Manila, 
Caceres, New-Segovia, Bondo, Haſſacao, Ibalon, Bu- 
law, Serſocon, of Bagatao, Lampon, Fernandina, Bo- 
Ainao, Playahonda, Cavite, Myndora, Caleleya, and 
Balayan. 22 ö 8 8 8 P | 
Mani1ra, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name 
in the. Eaſt Indies, on the ſouth-caſt ſide of the iſland, 
where a large river falls into the ſea, and forms a noble 
bay 30 leagues in compaſs, to which the the Spaniards 
have given the name of Bahia, hecauſe the river runs 
out 8 lake Bahi, which lies at the diſtance 


4 


of fix leagues behind it. In compaſs. it is two miles, 


Vol. X. 


44 ; 
* 
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in length one third fa mile; the ſfape irregular, be- Manila. 

ing narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle. o- 
the ſouth it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the north 


and caſt by = alſo ſtrongly fortified with 


walls, baſtions,, | and batteries. Manila contains 
about 3o, ooo ſou ho are a very motely race, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeverã Range names, and produced by the 
conjunction of Spaniards, Chineſc, Malabars, Blacks, 
and others inhabitiag the city or lands depending 
on it. Without the walls are large ſuburbs particu- 
Jarly that inhabited by the Chineſe merchants, called 
Sangleys. In proportion to the ſize of the place, the 
number of churches and religious houſes is very great. 
Only ſmall yeflels can come up to Manila; but three 
leagues ſouth of it is the town and port of Cavite, de- 
fended by the caſtle of St Philip, and capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. Here ſtands the arſenal 
where the galleons are built, for which there are from 
300 to 600.0r;800 men conſtantly. employed, who are 


relieved every month, aud while upon duty are main- 


tained at the king's expence. By an earthquake which 
Happened herein 1645, a third part of the city of 
Manila was deſtroyed, and no leſs than 3000 people 
periſhed in the ruins, | 

Int he war before laſt, Spain having entered into en- 
gagements with France, in conſequence of the family 
compact of the houſe of Bourbon, it was found expe- 
dient by Britain to declare war alſo againſt Spain. 
Whereupon a force was ſent out from the Eaſt-India 
ſettlements, particularly Madras, for the conqueſt of 


the Philippine Iſlands, under General Draper and Ad- 
mural Corniſh: who after a ſiege of 12 days, took Ma- 
nila on the 6th of October 1752 by ſtorm ; but, to 


fave ſo fine a city from deſtruction, agreed to accept a 


ranſom, amounting to a million ſterling; a part of 


which, it is ſaid, was never paid. The Spaniſh vice- 
roy reſides in the city, and lives like a ſovereign 
prince. The goverment is ſaid to be one of the beſt 
in the gift of the king of Spain. When the city was 


taken, as above, the archbiſhop, who is a kind of 
Pope in this part of the world, was alſo viceroy. Five 


large ſhips loaded with the riches of the Eaſt, as dia- 
monds from Golconda, cinnamon from Ceylon, pepper 
from Sumatra and Java, cloves and nutmegs from the 
Moluccas and Banda iſlands, camphire from Borneo, 
benjamin and ivory from Cambodia, ſilks, tea, and 
china-ware from China, &c. ſail yearly from hence to 
Acapulco in Mexico, and return freighted with ſilver, 
making 4ooper cent. profit. 

The city of Manila is governed by two alcaides: the 
reſt of the cities and great towns have each an alcaide ; 
and in every village there is a corregidore. Appeals 
from their ſentences are made to the royal court at 
Manila, in which there are four judges, and a fiſcal or 
attorney-general ; each of theſe judges has a falary of 
3300 pieces of eight per annum. The viceroy is pre- 
dent ; and in that. quality has an income of 4000 
pieces of eight, but he has no vote: yet if the judges 
are equally divided, the preſident names a doctor of 
the civil law, who, in virtue of his appointment, has 
a deciſive voice. The attorney- general, in right of 
his office, is protector of the Chineſe, in conſideration 
of which he receives 600 pieces of eight every year. 
As for the Indians that are in ſubjection, they pay tri- 
bute neee de Young men Fes 
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Manitius 18, and from thence, if they continue ſingle, to the 


age of 60, pay five rials of plate by way of capita- 


Manipulus. tion; as ſingle women likewiſe do from 24 to 50 


are within the compaſs of this rnment 250,000 
Indians, ſubje& to his catholic Yjelty, of whom 
two-fifths hold immediately from We king, and the 
reſt from lords or proprietors, who pay two rials each 
for the maintenance of the forces, and the like ſum 
for the pariſh-pricſt. The royal revenue iscomputed 
at about half a milion of pieces of eight, excluſive 
of caſualties. fn regard to the military eſtabliſh- 
ment, the garriſon of Manila conſiſts of about 800 
or T1000 men, and there are about 4000 more in 
the Philippines. The viceroy is by his office cap- 
tain-general, with a falary of about 2000 pieces of 


married men pay ten rials. Itis 5 that there 


eig.. | V | 
1 "MANILIUS (Marcus), a Latin poet, whoſe poem 
had the ill luck to lie buried in fome German libraries, 
and was not heard of in the world until Poggius, about 
two centuries ago, publiſned him from ſome old ma- 
nuſcripts he found there. There is no account to be 
found of him but what can be drawn from his poem, 
which is called Aſtronomicon: and contains a fyſtem of 
the ancient aſtronomy and aſtrology, together with the 
philoſophy of the Stoics, It coutitts of five books; 
though there was a ſixth, which has not been recover- 
ed. From the ſtyle, and no mention of the author 
being found in ancient writers, it is probable he died 
young. It is collected, however, that he was a Roman 
of illuſtrious extraction, and lived under the reign of 
Auguſtus, whom he invokes, though not by name, 
yet by circumſtances and character that ſuit no other 
emperor. The beſt editions of Manilius are, that of 
Joſeph Scaliger in 1600, and that of Bently at Lon- 
don in 1738. e FEAR, 
MANILLE, in commerce, a large braſs ring in the 
form ofa bracelet, either -plain or engraven, flat or 
round., . | 
Manilles are the principal commodities which the 
. Enropeans carry to the eoaſt of Africa, and exchange 
with the natives for ſlaves, Theſe people wear them 
as ornaments on theſmall of the leg, and on the thick 
part of the arm-above the elbow. The great men wear 
manilles of gold and filver + but theſe are made in the 
country by the natives themſelves, | 1 

MANIOC, or Maxihor. Sec JATROPHA. 
MANIPULUS, Max1PULE, among the Romans, 
was a little body of infantry, which in the time of Ra- 
mulus conſiſted of ic en: and in the tune of the 
conſuls, and firſt Cæſars, of 200. F 

The word properly ſignifies © a-handful ;*? and, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, was firſt given to the hand+ 
tul of hay which they bore at the end of a pole, to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by, before the cuſtom was in- 


troduced of bearing an eagle for their enlign ; and 
hence alſs the phraſe, a handful. of men. But Vege- 
tius, Modeſtus, and Varro, gave other etymologies of 
the word : the Taft derives it from manus, a little 


body of men following the ſame- ſtandard. According 


to the former, this Was called 2zanivulus, becauſe 
they fought hand in hand oralliogether:Contubernium 
autem manipulus vocabaiuw ab eo, quod conjunttis mani · 
bus pariter dimicabaut. 53 3 9 TH07 
Each manipule had two centurions, or captains, 


1 336 1 


called manipularii, to command it; one whereof was Maipi 
Each cohort was divided Manis. 
into three manipules, and each manipule into two cen -W 


wear two manipules, one on each arm. 


MAN 
lieutenant to the other. 


Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cineius, 


who lived in the time of Hannibal (whoſe priſoner he 


was), aud who, writing on the art of war, obſerves, 
that then each legion conſiſted of 60 centuries, of 30 
mampules, and of ren cohorts, And again, Varro 
and Vegetius mention it as the leaſt diviſion in the 


army, only conſiſting of the tenth part of a century; 
and Spartian adds, that it contained no more than ten 


men. This ſhows that the manipulus was not always 
the ſame thing. 1 e 5 
ManipuLus is alſo an eeeleſiaſtical ornament worn 
by the prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons in the Romiſh 
church. It conliſts of a little fillet in form of a ſtole, 


three or four inches broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff 


with the chaſuble : ſignifying and repreſenting an 
handkerchief which the prieſts in the primitive church 
wore on the arm to wipe off the tears they were con- 


tinually ſhedding for the fins. of the people. There 
ſtill remainsa mark of this uſage in a prayer rehearſed 


by thoſe who wear it; Merear, Domine portare mani 
pulnen flezus & doloris.— The Greeks and Maronities 
— MAniPULvs, among phylicians, is uſed to ſignify a 
handful of herbs or leaves, or ſo much as a man can 
graſp in his hand at once; which quantity is freqent- 
ly denoted by the abbreviature, M, or m 
MANIS, the Scary LIZzA RD, in Zoology ; a genus 
of quadrupeds belonging to the order of brata, the 
characters of which are theſe: They have no foreteeth 
either in the upper or under jaw; the tongue is long 
and cylindrical; the ſnout is long and narrow; and the 
body is covered with hard ſcales. There are two ſpe- 
cies : 1. The pentadactyla, or ſhort-tailed manis, with 
five toes on each foot. The head is ſmaller than rhe 
neek; the eyes are very mall; thelength of the body, 
including the tail, is from fix to eight feet. The 
whole body is covered with hard ſcales, excepting 


the under- part of the bead and neck, the breaſt, the 
belly, and the internal fide of each leg, Betwixt 


the ſcales of this animal there are ſome hairs like the 


briſtles of a hog, browniſh at the points. The ſcales 


are of a reddiſh colour, very hard, convex above, and 
concave below. All the parts which want ſcales are 


naked. The ſcales are unconnected: and the ani- 


mal can raiſe or lower them at pleaſure, like the quills 
of the porcupine. When irritated, he erects his ſcales 
and rolls himſelf np like a hedge-hog. In this ſitua- 
tion, neither the lion, tiger, nor any other animal can 
hurt him. It is ſaid rodeſtroy the elephant by twiſt- 
ing itſelf round his trunk, and compreſſing that tender 
organ with its hard ſcales, It feeds on lizards and in 
ſects ;- turns up the ground with its noſe; walks with 


lis chws bent under its feet.; grows very fat; and is 


eſtee med delicate eating; makes no other noiſe than a 
kind of ſnorting. It is a miſd inoffenſive creature, is 
flow of motion, and has no other method of eſcaping 
the purſuii of man, but by concealing himſelf in cran- 
nies of rocks, and in holes whieh they dig in the 


ground, and where they likewiſe bring forth their 


young. It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and is very 


rare. Mr Pennant conjectures that it may be a native 


Manliws, | 
Manna. 


MAN 
pf Guinea; the guoge/i of the Negroes, which, Des 
Marchais ſays, grows to the length of eight feet, of 
which the tail is four. It lives in woods and marſhy 
places ; feedson ants, which it takes by laying its long 


tongue acroſs their paths, which is covered with a 


viſcous ſaliva, ſo that the inſects which attempt to paſs 


over it cannot extricate themſelves. 
© 2. The tetradaQyla, or long-railed manis, with four 


toes on each foot. This ſpecies is very ſimilar to 
the former; only the tail of it is much longer in pro- 


portion to the body ; and ſuch parts as wanr ſcales, 


- inſtead of being naked, are covered with a ſoft hair. 


It inhabits Guinea, and is alſo found in the Eaſt In- 


dies; 


* MANLEY (Mrs), the celebrated writer of the A. 


talantis; was the daughter of Sir Roger Manley, the 
reputed author of the firſt volume of the Tur tiſh Spy. 


She loſt her parents very early; and after having been 


deluded into a falfe marriage by her guardian, who 
was her couſin, and afterwards deſerted her, ſhe was 


patronized by the ducheſs of Cleveland, miſtreſs of 


Charles II. But the ducheſs, being a woman of a 


very fickle temper, grew tired of Mrs Manley in fix 


months time ; and diſcharged her upon a pretence, 
whether groundleſs or not is uncertain, that ſhe in- 
trigued with her fon. After this ſhe wrote her firſt 


_ tragedy, called Royal Miſchief, which was acted with 


. cially thoſe who had a principal concern in 
lation. A proſecution was commenced againſt her for 


great applauſe in r696 ; and her apartment being fre- 


quented by men of wit and gaiety, ſhe ſoon engaged in 


amours, and was taken into Keeping. Her pen now 
rew as licentious as her conduct: for, in her retired 
. ſhe wrote four volumes, called Memoirs of the 
New Atalantis ; in which ſhe was not only very free 
in her wanton tales of love- adventures, but ſatirized 
the characters of many diſtinguiſhed ee er 
e Revo- 


this work; but whether thoſe in power were aſhamed 
to bring a woman to trial for a few amorous trifles, 


or whether the laws could not reach her diſguiſed ſa- 


tire, ſhe was diſcharged ; and a total change of the 
miniſtry enſuing. Mrs Manley lived in high reputa- 
tion and gaity, amuſing herſelf with the converſation 


of wits, and writing plays, poems, and letters. She 


died in 1724. 

MANLIUS (Capitolinus), the renowned Roman 
conſul and general, who ſaved the capital when it was 
attacked by the Gavls in the night; he was alarmed 


by the cries of geeſe, which were ever after held ſa- 


cred. But being afterwards accuſed of aſpiring at the 
ſovereignty, he was thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 


See GAUTL and Rome. 


_ Manzi1vs ( Torquatus), a celebrated conſul and Ro- 


man captain; had great wit, but a difficulty in expreſ- 


ſing himſelf, which induced Manlius Imperioſus, his 


father, to keep him almoſt by force in the country. 
_ Pompey, tribune of the people, enraged at this in- 


flance of ſeyerity, formed a deſign of accuſing Man- 


lius the father before the judges; but Torquatus be- 


ing informed of it, went to that tribune, and, with a 
poniard in his hand, made him ſwear that he would 


not proceed in that accuſation againſt him to whom he 


owed his life. At length Torquatus was made mili- 
rary tribune, and killed a ſoldier of the Gauls in ſingle 
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combat, from whom he took a gold chain that he 
wore about his neck: From this action he obtained 
the name of Torgau. He was conſul in the war 
apainſt the Latins; when he ordered hisown ſon to 
be beheaded, fo hting contrary to his orders, 
though he had gail the victory. He conquered the 
enemies of the r ic, and was ſeveral times made 
conſul ; but atlaſtFefuſed the conſulſhip, ſaying, That 
it was no more poſlible for him to bear with the vices 
of the people, than it was for the people to bear with 
his ſeverity. —_ | 


MANNA, in the materia medica, the juice of cer- 


ain trees of the aſh-kind®, either naturally concreted 
on the plants, or exſiccated and purified by art. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of manna in the ſhops. The larger 


pieces, called fake manna, are uſually preferred; 


oy 


Manna, 


See Man- 


NA- Tree, 


below. 


though the ſmaller grains are equally good, provided 
they are white, or of a pale yellow colour; very light, 


of a ſweet, not unpleaſant taſte, and free from any viſt- 


ble impurities, Some people injudiciouſly prefer the fat 


honey-like manna to the foregoing; this has either 
been expoſed to a moiſt air, or damaged by ſea or other 
water. This kind of manna is ſaid to be ſometimes 


counterfeited by a compoſition of ſugar and honey mix- 


ed with a little ſcammony ; there is alſo a fictitious 


manna, which is white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed of 


ſugar, manna, and ſome purgative ingredient, boiled to 


a proper conſiſtence. This may be diſtinguiſhed by its 
weight, ſolidity, untranſparent whiteneſs, and by its 
taſte, which is different from that of manna. : 
Manna is a mild, agreeable laxative ; and may be 
given with ſafety to children and pregnant women: 
nevertheleſs, in ſome particular conſtitutions, it acts 
very unkindly, producing flatulencies and diſtenſions 


of the viſcera: theſe inconveniencies may be preven- 
ted by the addition of any grateful warm aromatic. It 
operates ſo weakly, that it does not produce the full 


effect of a cathartic, unleſs taken in large doſes ; and 
henee it is rarely given in this intention by itſelf. K 
may be commodioully diſſolved in the purging mine- 
ral waters, or joined to the cathartic ſalts, . rhu- 


barb, or the like. Geoffroy recommends acuating it 
with a few grains of emetic tartar ; by this mauage- 


ment, he ſays, bilious ſerum will be plentiſully eva- 
cuated, without any nauſea, pripes, or other inconve- 
nience. Iris remarkable, that the efficacy of this drug 
is greatly promoted (if the account of Valliſnieri is to 


be relied on) by a ſubſtance which is itſelf very ſlow of 


operation, viz, caſia. See Cassra. 
Manna, is allo a Scripture-term, ſignifying a mi- 


raculous kind of food which fell from heaven for the 


ſupport of the Iſraelites in their paſſige through the 

wilderneſs, being in form of coriander-ſceds, its co- 

lour like that of bdellium, and its taſte like honey. 
TheScripture gives to manna the name of the bread 


of heaven, and the food of angels, Pſal. Ixxviii. 25. 


whether it would inſinuate to us, that the angels ſent 
and prepared this food, or that angels themſelves, if 
they had need of any food, could not have any that 
was more agreeable than manna was. The author of 


the Book of Wiſdom ſays, xvi. 20. 21. that manna 
fo accommodated itſelf to every one's taſte, that every 
one found it pleaſing to him; and that it included ever 

thing that was agrecable to the 
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palate and fit for good 
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ratively. N 
The critics are divided about the original of the 
word manna. Some think that age is put inſtead of 
the Hebrew word wah, whic 
this? and that the Hebrews, th ſceing that new 
food which God had ſent them, crISd to one another, 
_ rub man-hu, inſtead: of mah-hu, What is this?“ 
Others maintain, that the Hebrews very well knew. 
before what manna was; and that, ſeeing it in great 
abundance about their camp, they faid to one to ano- 
ther, Man-hu, This is manna.“ Mr Saumaiſe and 
ſome other moderns are of this laſt opinion. They ima- 
gine, that the manna which God ſent the Iſraelites was 
nothing elſe but that fat and thick dew which ſtill 
falls in Arabia, which preſently condenſed, and ſerved: 
for food to the people ; that this is the ſame thing as 
the wild honey, mentioned Matt. iii. 4. wherewith. 
2 the Baptiſt was fed; and that the miracle of 
oſes did not conſiſt iu the production of any new 
ſubſtance, but in the exact and uniform manner in 
which the manna was diſpenſed by Providence for the 
maintenance of ſuch a great multitude. 


On the contrary, the Hebrews and Orientalsbe - 


lieve, that the fall of the manna was wholly miracu- 
lous. The Arabians call it the ſugar-pluns of the Al- 
mighty ; and the Jews are ſo jea 
that they pronounce acurſe againſt all ſuck aspreſume 
to deny the interpoſition of a miraculous power, s 
Our tranſlation, and ſome others, make Moſes fall 
into a plain contradiction in relating this ſtory of the 
manna, Which they render thus: “ And when the 
children of Lſrael ſaw it, they ſaid one to another, It 
is manna; for they wiſt not what it was.“ Exo- 
dus xvi. 15. Whereas the 2 and ſeveral au- 
thors both ancient and modern, have tranſlated the 
text according to the original, © The Iſraelites ſee- 
ing this, ſaid one to another, What is this? for they 
knew not what it was.“ For we muſt obſerve, that 
the word by which they aſked, what this is? was in 
their language man, Which fignifies like wiſe meat 
ready provided; and therefore it was always after- 
Wards called man or mannas | | 
Whether this manna had thoſe extraordinary qua- 


lities in it or no, which ſome imagine, it muſt be al- 


lowed to be truly miraculous, upon the following ac- 
counts. 1. That it fell but fix days in the week. 
2. That it fell in ſuch a prodigious quantity, as ſuſ- 
tained almoſt three millions of fouls. 3. That there 
fell a double quantity every Priday, to ſerve them for 
the next day, which was their Sabbath, 4. That 
what was gathered on the firſt five days ſtunk and 
bred worms it kept above one day: but that which 
was gathered on Friday kept ſweet for two days. 
And laſtly, That it continued falling while the Iſra- 
elites abode in the wilderneſs, but ceaſed as ſoon as 
they came out of it and had got corn to cat. in the 
land of Canaan. _ e 

Manna-Tree, is a ſpecies of the aſh. ,, and a na- 
tive of Calabria in Italy. The ſhoots of this. tree are 
much ſhorter, and the joints cloſer. together, than 
thoſe of the common aſh; the ſmall leaves are ſhorter, 
and deeper {awed on their edges, and. are of a lighter 


Manns. nouriſtiment; which expreſſion ſome have taken in 
the literal ſenſe, though others underſtand them figu- 


niſies “ What is 


ous of this miracle, 


cations; as, the general way of life, the morals, or 


MAN 
gen. The flowers come out from the fide. of the Manne- 
nches, which are of a purple colour, and. appear | œmmd 
in the ſpring before the leaves come out. This treeſis Manners, 
of humble growth, ſeldom riſing more than 15 or 16. © 
feet high in Britain, F 5 

A great quantity of fine manna is gathered at Cari- 
ni in Sicily, oozing from a kindof aſh · tree with a bark 
ſimilar to that of the. ebony, and a leaf ſomewhat 
like the acacia, M. de Non“, who gives an account Travel: in 
of this manna, ſays, that it is produced from young Sicily. 
traces about ſeyen or eight years old when they are 
only about eight feet high. Inciſions are then made 
horizontally in the bark, and from theſe the manna 
flows. The inciſions are made from the earth to the 
top of the tree, and are repeated every two days from 
the end of July till the circulation is ſtopped in the 
courſe of the year, or till the manna becomes worſe 
in quality, It exſudes firſt as a white frothy liquor 
extremely light, pleaſant to the taſte, and of an agree- 
able flavour, which is coagulated by the heat of the 
ſun, and aſſumes an appearance ſomewhat reſembling 
ſtalactites. This is the beſt kind, and by the people 
of that country is called /achrymatory or cane manna, 
The inferior kind appears firſt in the form of a-glu- 
tinous and higher coloured liquor, which is received 
on the leaves of the Indian fig, which are placed for 
that purpoſe at the foot of the tree. This alſo con- 
geals by the heat of the ſun; though it is more heavy, 
purgative, and of much leſs value than the former. 
It is called fat manna : In this part only reſides 
the faint and.diſagreeable flayourobſervable in manna: 
for the cane manna is of an agreeable flavour, and is 
an excellent ſtomachic, It is got off from the bark of 
the tree by bending and ſhaking it. In rainy ſeaſons, 
hy ey gather the manna every day, which both 
leſſens the quantity and renders it of inferior quality. 
When the ſtem of the tree is entirely covered with 
inciſions, they cut it down cloſe to the ground; after 
which it puſhes out new tufts of wood, one or two 
ſtems of which are preſerved, and at a proper age pro- 
dace manna as before. The tree itſelf is propagated 
by ſeed, and afterwards tranſplanting it. The wood 
is hard and heavy, of a bitier taſte, and recommended 
in the dropſy. It thrives only in hot climates, and 
requires to be expoſed to the north winds in order to 
make it productive; but M. de Non is of opinion, 
that it might be propagated, and would produce 
manna in Provence in France. The Sicilian manna 
is dearer and more eſteemed than that of Calabria, 
though the latter is more generally known and culti- 
vated. The tree does not grow in any other part of 
the iſland excepting about Carini, where it isa native. 

MANNER, in painting, a habitude that a man ac- 
quires in the three principal parts of painting, the 
management of colours, lights, and ſhadows; which is 
either good or bad according as the painter has praQti- 
ſed, more or leſs after the truth, with judgment and 
ſtudy. But the beſt painter is he who has no manner 
at all. The good or bad choice he makes is called 

aufe. 
bf MANNERS, the plural noun, has various ſignifi- 


the habus, of any perſon or people; alſo ceremonious 
behaviour, or ſtudied civility. See the next _ | 


with honour, or engage in it with innocence. 


M AN 


aking thoſe people eaſy with whom we converſe. 


—— Whoever makes the fewelt per ſons uncaſy, is the 
| beſt bred in the company. 


As the beſt law is founded upon reaſon, fo are the 
beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers have introduced 
unreaſonable things into common law; fo likewiſe 


many teachers have introduced abſurd things into 


common good-manners. | | 
One principal point of this art is to ſuit our beha- 

viour to the three ſeveral degrees of men; our ſupe- 

riors, our equals, and thoſe below us. 
For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former to 


cat or drink is a breach of manners; but a tradeſman 
or a farmer muſt be thus treated, or elſe it will be dif- 


ficult to perſuade them that they are welcome. 
Pride, ill-nature, and want of ſenſe, are the three 
great ſources of ill-manners.:: without ſome one of 
theſe defects, no man will behave himſelf ill for want 
of experience ; or of what, in the language of fools, 


is called knowing the world. 


% ] defy (proceeds our author) any one to aſſign 


an incident wherein reaſon will not direct us what we 
are to ſay or do in company, if we are not miſled b 


pride or ill- nature. Therefore, I inſiſt that good ſenſe 
is the principal foundation of good - manners; but be- 
cauſe the former is a gift which very few among man- 
kind are poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civilized nations 
of the world haye agreed upon fixing ſome rules for 
common behaviour, beſt ſuited to their general cuſ- 
roms, or fancies, as a kind of artificial good-ſenſe to 
ſupply the defects of reaſon. Without which, the gen- 
tlemany part of dunces would be perpetually at cuffs, 
as they ſeldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or 


engaged in ſquabbles about women or play. And, 


God be thanked, there hardly happeneth a duel in a 
year, which may not be imputed to one of thoſe three 
motives. Upon which account, I ſhould be exceed- 
ingly ſorry to find the legiſlature make any new laws, 
againſt the practice of duclling; becauſe the methods 
are caſy, and many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel 


ean diſcover no political evil, in ſuffering bullies, 
ſharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of cach other by 


a method of their own, where the law hath not been 


able to find an expedient. | 

« As the common forms of good-manners were in- 
tended for regulating the conduct of thoſe who have 
weak underſtandings; ſo they have been corrupted by 


the perſons for whoſe uſe they were contrived. For 


theſe people have fallen into a needleſs and endleſs 
way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been ex- 


tremely tyoubleſome to thoſe who practiſe them, and 


inſupportable to every body elſe ; inſomuch that wiſe 
men are often more uneaſy at the over-civility of theſe 
refiners, than they could poſſibly be in the converſa- 
tion of peaſants or mechanics. 

6 The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour 
are nowhere better ſeen than at thoſe tables where la- 
dies preſide, who value themſelves upon account of 

their good-breeding ; where a man muſt reckon upon 
paſſing an hour without doing any one thing be hath a 
mind ro, unleſs he will be G hardy as to break thro” 
all the ſettled decorum of the family.She determines 
what he loyeth beſt, and how much he ſhall cat; and 


1 ift, is tu b 3 
Ged. 1 Gaod- Maynggs, according to Swift, is the art 
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if the maſter of the houſe. happeneth to be of the ſame 
diſpoſition, he proceedeth in the ſame tyrannical man- 
ner to preſeribe in the drinking part: at the ſame time 
you are under the neceſſity of anſwering a thouſand 
r for yourgentertainment. And although a 

cal of this huWur is pretty well worn off among 
many people of the heſt faſhion, yet too much of it 
ſtill: emaineth, eſpe 
neſt gentlemen ed me, that having been kept four 
days againſt his will at a friend's houſe, with all the 
circumſtances of hiding his boots, locking up the ſtable, 


and other contrivances of the like nature, he could not 


remember, from the moment he came into the houſe 
to the moment he left it, any one thing wherein his 
inclination was not dire&ly contradicted ; as if the 
whole family had entered into a combination to tor- 
ment him. | 5 
«© But, beſides all this, it would be endleſs to re- 
count the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents I have 
obſerved among theſe unfortunate proſelytes to cere- 


the precipitancy of an officious coxcomb running to 
ſave her the trouble of opening a door. I remember, 
upon a birth-day at court, a great lady was rendered 
utterly diſconſol ite, by a diſh of the ſauce let fall by a 
page directly upon her head-dreſs and brocade, while 
ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her elbow upon ſome point of 
ceremony with the perſon who ſat next her. Monſieur 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, whoſe politics and manners 
were much of a ſize, brought a ſon with him about 13 
years old to a great table at court. The boy and his 
father, whatever they put on their plates, they firſt of- 


fered round in order, to every perſon iu the company; 


ſo that we could not get a minute's quiet during the 
whole dinner. At laſt their two plates happened to 
encounter and with ſo much violence, that, being 
china, they broke in 20 pieces, and ſtained half the 
company with wet ſweetmeatsand cream. | 

« Therei1s a pedantry in manners as in all arts and 
ſciences, and ſometimes in trades. Pedantry is pro- 
perly the over-rating any kind of knowledge we pre- 


tend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in 


itſelf, the pedantry is the greater. For which reaſon 
I look upon fiddlers, dancing-maſters, heralds, maſters 
of the cermony, &c. to be greater pedants than Lip- 


ſius, or the elder Scaliger. With theſe kind of pedants 
the court, while I knew it, was always pflentifully 


ſtocked, I mean from the genileman uſher (at leaſt 

incluſive, downward tothe gentleman porter; who are, 
generally ſpeaking, the moſt inſignificant race of peo- 
ple that this iſland can afford, and with the ſmalleſt 
tincture af good - manners, which is the only trade they 
proteſs. For being wholly illiterate, converſing chiefly 
with each other, they reduce the whole ſyſtem of 
breeding within the forms and circles ot their ſeveral 
offices: and as they are below the notice of miniſters, 


they live and die in court under all revolutions, with 


great obſequiouſneſs to thoſe who are in any degree of 
creditor favour, and with rudeneſs and inſolence to 


every body elſe. From whence | have long concluded 


that good - manners are not a plant of the conrt-growth : 
for if they were, thoſe people who have underſtand» 
ings directly of a level for ſuch ine ge Ann and who 
have ſerved ſuch long apprentice 


would certainly have picked them up. For as to the 


great 


ips to nothing elſe, 


Ws. 


Good- 


cially in the country; where an ho- 


mony. I have ſeen a ducheſs fairly knocked down by 
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Good- great officers who attend the prince's perſon or coun- 
Manners. Cils, or preſide in his family, they are a tranſient body, 
| who have no better a title to good-manners than their 
neighbours, nor will probably have recourſe to gentle- 
men-uſhers for inſtruction. So that I know little is to 
be learned at court on this head, except in the mate- 
rial circumſtance of dreſs :; wherein the authority of 
the maids of honour muſt indeed be allowed to be al- 
moſt equal to that of a favourite actreſs, 
«© Iremember a paſſage my lord Bolinbroke told 
me: That going to receive p' mce Eugene of Savoy at 
his landing, in order to conduct him immediately to 
the queen, the prince ſaid he was much concerned that 
he could not fee her majeſty that night: for Monſieur. 
Hoffman (who was then by) had aſſured his highneſs, 
that he could not be admitted into her preſence with 
a tied-up periwig : that his equipage was not arrived: 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a ons | 
one among all his valets and pages. My lord turne 
the matter to a jeſt, and brought the prince to her ma- 
jeſty : for which he was highly cenſared by the whols 
tribe of gentlemen-uſhers, among whom Monſieur 
Hoffman, an old dull reſident of the emperor's, had 
*  pickedup this material point of ceremony; and which, 
FT) | believe, was the beſt leſſon he had learnedin 25 years 
reſidence. _ | „ e 
make a difference between good. manners and 
good breeding ; "—— , in order to vary my expreſ- 
lion, Iam ſometimes forced to confound them. By 
the firſt, I only underſtand the art of remembring 
and applying, certain ſettled forms of general behavi- 
vur. But good-breeding is of a much larger extent : 
for beſides an uncommon degree of literature ſuthcient 
to qualiſy a gentleman for reading a play, or a poli- 
tical pampblet, it taketh in a great compaſs of know- 
ledge; no leſs than thatof dancing, fighting, gaming, 
making the circle of Italy, riding the great horſe, and 
ſpeaking French; not to mention ſome other ſecon- 
8 or ſubaltern accompliſhments, which are more 
eaſily acquired. So that the difference between good- 
breeding and good-manners lieth in this, That the for- 
mer cannot be attained to by the beſt underſtandings, 
without ſtudy and labour: whereas a tolerable degree 
of reaſon will inſtruct us in every part of good - man- 
ners without other aſſiſtance. Ed 
« can think of nothing more uſeful upon this ſub- 
ject, than to point out ſome particulars wherein the 
very eſſentials of good-manners are concerned, the ne- 
glect or perverting of which doth very much diſturb 
the good commerce of the world, by introducing a 
traffic of a mutual uneaſineſs in moſt companies. 

« Firſt, a neceſſary part of good - manners is a punc- 
rual obſervance of time at our own dwellings, or thoſe 
of others, or at third places, whether upon matters 
of civility, buſigeſs, or diverſion ; which rule, thoughit 
be a plain dictate of common reaſon, yet the greateſt 

+ Harley miniſterflever knew, was tlie greateſt treſpaſſer againſt 
earl of Ox · it; by which all his buſineſs doubled upon him, and 
ford, lord placed him in a continual arrear, Upon which loften 
* trea- uſed to rally him as deficient in point of good · man- 
— ners. I have known more than one ambaſſador, and 
Ann, ſecretary of ſtate, with a very moderate portion of in- 
tellectuals, exccate their office with great ſucceſs and 
applauſe, by the mere force of exaAneſs and regula- 
rity. If you duly obſerve time for the ſervice of ano- 
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the worſt - bred perſon in the company is a young tra- 


MAN 
ther, it doubles the obligation; if upon your own ac- Mannory, 
count, it would be manifeſt folly, as well as ingrati- Mancuvre 
tude to neglect it; if both are concerned, to make 
your equal or inferior attend on you to his own difad- 
vantage, is pride and injuſtice. _ . 

« Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtyled i//« 
manners : hecguſe they are ſabj ect to frequent changes; 
and conſequent]y not being founded upon reaſon, are 
beneath a wiſe man's regard. Belides, they var) in 
every country ; and after a ſhort period of time vary 
frequently in the fame; ſo that a man who travelleth, 
muſt needs be at firſt a ſtranger to them in every court 
through which he paſſeth; and perhaps, at his return, 
as much a ſtranger in his own; and, after all, they are 
eaſter to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
names. 1 ; ; ä 
Indeed, among the many impertinencies that ſu- 
perficial young men bring with them from. abroad, 
this bigotry of forms is one of the principal, and more 
predominant than the reſt ; who look upon them not 
only as if they were matters capable of admitting of 
choice, but even as points of importance; and there- 
fore are zealous upon all occaſions to introduce and 
propagate the new forms and faſhions they have 
brought back with them; ſo that, uſually ſpeaking, 


veller juſt arrived from abroad.” | 
|  MANNORY (Lewis), late advocate of the par- 
liament of Paris, where he was born in 1696,.and 
died in 1777. From him we have 18 yols 12me of 
Pleadings and Memoirs. A great number of ſingular 
caſes occur in this collection: and the author has 
the talent of rendering them more ſtriking by the 
agreeable manner in which they are ſtated, He 
was Travenel's counſel in his proceſs againſt Vol. 
taire, and was very ſatirical againſt that poet. The 
latter took revenge by deſcribing him as a mercena- 
ry babbler, who ſold his pen and his abuſe to the 
higheſt bidder.—Whatever may be the caſe, Man- 
nory would certainly have been more eſteemed both 
as an adyocate and as a writer, if he had paid more 
attention to his ſtyle, and had been leſs prolix : if he 
had thought more deeply, and been more ſparing of 
his pleaſantry in cauſes where nothing was required 
but knowledge and found reaſoning. He publiſhed 
alſo a tranſlation into French of Father Peare's fu- 
neral Oration on Louis XIV. and very judicious Ob. 
ſervations on the Semiramis of Voltaire. In compa- 
ny Mannory was full of wit and ſpirit, but ſometimes 
a little too cutting and ſeyere. | f 
MANGEUVRE, in a fnilitary ſenſe, conſiſts ſolely 
in diſtributing equal motion to every part of a body of 
troops, to enable the whole to form, or change their 
poſition in the moſt expeditious and beſt method, to 
anſwer the purpoſe required of a battalion, brigade, . 
or liue of cavalry, artillery, or infantry. - It has al- 
ways been lamented, that men have been brought on 
ſervice without being informed of the uſes of the 
different manceuvres they have been practiſing; and, 
having no ideas of any thing but the uniformity of 
the parade, inſtantly fall into diforder and confuſion 
when they loſe the ſtep, or ſee a deviation from the 
ſtraightlines they have been accuſtomed to at exerciſe. 
It is a pity to ſee ſo much attention given to ſhow, and 
ſo little to inſtruct the troops in what may be of uſe 
19 to 
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ter. cated in preſence of the enemy, unleſs protected by 
dome diviſion of the troops. . 
MANOMETER, or Manscorx, an inſtrument 
to ſhow or meaſure the alterations in the rarity or 
denſity of the air. The manometer differs from the 
barometer in this, That the latter only ſerves to mea- 
ſure the weight of the atmoſphere, or of the column 
of air over it; but the former, the denſity of the air 
in which it is found ; which denſity depends not only 
on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the 
action of the heat and cold, &c. Authors, however, 
Prey confound the two together; and Mr Boyle 


Vance, under the name of a ſtatical barometer, con- 
4iſting of a bubble of thin glaſs, about the ſize of an 
orange, which, being counterpoiſed when the air was 
in a mean ſtate of denſity, by means of a nice pair of 
ſcales, ſunk when the atmoſphere became lighter, and 
_ roſe as it grew heavier. | 

Another kind of manometers were made uſe of by 
colonel] Roy, in his attempts to correct the errors of 
the barometer, and are deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
TranſaQions, Vol. LXVII. p. 689. They were 
(ſays he) of various lengths, from four to upwards of 
eight feet: they conſiſted of ſtraight tubes, whoſe 
| bores were commonly from th to eth of an inch 
in diameter. The capacity of the tube was carefully 
meaſured, by making a column of quickſilver, about 
three or ſour inches inlength, move along it from one 
end to the other, Theſe ſpaces were ſeverally marked, 
with a fine-edped file, on the tubes; and transferred 
from them to long {lips of paſteboard, for the ſubſe- 
quent conſtruction of the ſcales reſpectively belonging 
to each. The bulb, attached to one end of the mano- 
meter at the glaſs-houſe, was of the form of a pear, 
whoſe point being occaſionally opened, dry or moiſt 
air conld be readily admitted, and the bulb ſealed a- 
gain, without any ſenſible alteration in its capacity. 
„ The air was confined by means of a column of 
quickſilver, long or ſhort, and with the bulb down- 
ward or upwards, according to the naure of the pro- 
poſed experiment, Here it-muſt be oblerved, that, 


inſtrument will not act truly, except it be ina vertical 
poſition ; and even then it is neceſſary to give it a 
ſmall degree of motion, to bring the quickſilver into 
is true place; where it will remain in equilibrio, be- 
tween ! 4 exterior preſſure of the atmoſphere on one 
ſide, and the interior elaſti force of the confined air 
on the other. 9 5 | 

% Ponnded ice and water were uſed to fix a free- 
Zing point on the tube; and by. means of falt and ice, 
the air was farther condenſed, generally four, and 
ſometimes five or ſix degrees below zero. The ther- 
mometer and manometer were then placed in a tin 
veſſel among water, which was brought into violent 
ebullition ; where baving remained a ſufficient time, 
and motion being given tothe manometer, a boiling. 
point was marked thereon. After this the fire was re- 
moved, and the gradual deſcents of the piece of quick» 
ſilver, correſpon ing to every 20 degrees of tempera- 
ture in the thermometer, were ſueceſſively marked on 
a deal rod applied io the manometer. It is to be 
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Manome- td them in real ſervice, No manceuyre ſhould be exe · were in eircumſtances perfectly ſimilar ; that is to ſay, Manome- 


imſelf gives us a very good manometer of his contri- 


from the adheſion of the quickſilver to the tube, the 


obſerved, that both inſtruments, while in the water 


MAN 


the ball and bulb were at the bottom of the veſſel. ter, 
«In order to be certain that no air had eſcaped Manor. 

the ſide of the quickſilver during the operation, 

the manometer was frequently placed a ſecond time 


in melting ice. If the barometer had not altered be- 


tween the beginning and end of the experiment, the 


1 always became ſtatlonary at or near the 
firſt mark. If any ſudden change had taken place in 


the weight of the atmoſphere during that interval, the 
ſame was noted, and allowance made for it in after - 
wards proportioning the ſpaces. 
« Long tubes, with bores truly cylindrical, or of. 
any uniform figure, are ſcarcely ever met with. Such 
however as were uſed in theſe experiments, generally 
tapered in a pretty regular manner from one end to- 
the other. hen the bulb was downwards, and the 
tube narrowed that way, the column of quickſilver 
confining the air lengthened in the lower-half of the 


ſcale, and augmented the preſſure above the mean. 


In the upper half, the column being ſhortened, the 
preſſure was diminiſhed below the mean. In this: 
caſe, the obſerved ſpaces both ways from the centre 

were diminiſhed in the inverſe ratio of the heights of 
the barometer at each ſpace, compared with its mean 
height. If the bere widened towards the bulb whea. 
downwards, the obſerved ſpaces, cach way from - the 

centre, wereaugmented in the ſame inverſe ratio; but. 
in the experiments on air leſs denſe than the atmo- 

ſphere, the bulb being upwards, the ſame equation was 
applied with contrary ſigns ; and if any extraordinary 
irregularity took place in the tube, the correſponding 
ſpaces were proportioned both ways from that point, 
whether highor low, that anſwered tothe mean. 

« The obſer ved and equated manometrical ſpaccs 

being thus laid down on the paſteboard containing 
the meaſures of the tube; the 212 of the thermo-- 
meter, in exact proportion to the ſections of the bore, 
were conſtructed along - ſide of them : hence the co- 
incidences with each other were eaſily ſcen; andthe 


number of thermometrical degrees anſwering to each 


manometrical ſpace readily transferred into. a table 
prepared for the purpoſe.“ Fe 

MANOR, Max ERIUu, (4 manende, becauſe the 
uſual reſidence of the owner), ſeems to have b en a 


diſtrict of ground held by lords or great perſonages ; 


who kept in their own hands ſo much land as was 
neceſſary for the uſe of their families, which were 

called terre dominicales, or, demeſne lands ; being oc- pts. 
cupied by the lord, or dominus. manerii, and his ſer- Camment. 
vants. The other, or fenemental lands, they diſtri- 

buted among their tenants; which, from the different 

modes of. tenure, were called and diſtinguiſhed by two 
different names.—Firſt, 4o04-/and, or charter-land, 

which was held by deed under certain rents and free 

ſervices, and in ele differed nothing from free ſocage 

lands: and from hence have ariſen moſt of the free-- 

hold tenants who hold of particular manors, and owe 

ſuit and ſervice te the ſame. The other ſpecies was: 


called fo/&-/and, which was held by no aſſurance in 
Writing, but diſtributed among the common folk or 
people at the pleaſure of the lord, and reſumed at his: 
diſcretion; being indeed land held in.villenage. See. 
V.ILLENAGE. es 
The reſidue. of the manor, being uncultivated; was: 
| ” ter med 


Manor, terme@rhe lors witſ)e, and ſerved f. 


* 


by, *. 
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publie roads, and 


Mans. for common of paſture to the lord and his tenants. Ma- 


open to the king's preregative. 


nors were formerly called barontes, as they ſtill are 
ford/hips ; and each lord or baron was empoweredito 
hold a domeſtic court, ealleũ te conrt- Baron, for re- 
dreſſing miſdemeſnors and nuſances within the manor, 
and for feitling diſputes of property among the te- 
nants. This court is an inſeparable ingredient of every 
manor-; and if the number of ſuitors ſhould ſo fail, as 
not to leave ſufficient to make a'jury or homape, that 


is, two tenants at the leaſt, the manor itſelf is loſt. 


In the early times of the legal conſtitution, the king's 
e barons, Who had a large extent of territory 
eld under the crown, granted out frequently ſmaller 


manors to inferior perſons to be held of themſelves; 
which do therefore now continue to be held under a 


ſuperior lord, who is called in ſuch caſes the /ord pa- 
ramount over all theſe manors ; and his ſeignory is 
frequently termed an honour, not a'manor ; eſpecially 
if it hath belonged to an ancient feodal baron, or hath 
been at any time in the hands of the crown, In imi- 
tation whereof, theſe inferior lords began to carveout 


and grant to others ſtill more minute eſtates, to be 


held as of themſelves, and were proceeding down- 
wards in infinitum, till the ſuperior lords obſerved, 
that, by this method of ſubinfeudation, they loſt all 
their feodal profits of wardſhips, marriages, and eſ- 
cheats, which fell into the hands of theſe meſne or 
middle lords, who were the immediate ſaperiors.of 


the terre-tenant, or him who occupied the land; and 


alſo that the meſne lords themſelves were ſo impove- 
Tiſhed thereby, that they were diſabled from perform- 
Iny their ſervices to their own ſuperiors. This occa- 
ſioned, firſt, that proviſion in the 32d chapter of magna 
char ta, 9 Hen. III. (which is not to be found in the 


_ firſt charter granted by that prince, nor in the great 
charter of King John), that no man ſhould either 
Live or ſell his land without reſerving ſufficient 


to anſwer the demands of his lord ; and, afterwards, 
the ſtatute of Weſtm. 3. or quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. 
c. 1. which directs, that, upon all ſales, or feoffments 


of land, the feoffee ſhall hold the ſame, not of his im- 


mediate feoffor, but of the chief lord of the fee, of 
whom ſuch feoffor himſelf held it. But theſe proviſions 
not extending to the king's own tenants in capite, the 
like law concerning them is declared by the ſtatutes 
of prærogativa regis, 17 Edw. II. c. 6. and of 34 
Edw. III. c. 15. by which laſt all ſubinfeudations, 
previous to the reign of king Edward I. were con- 
firmed ; but all ſubſequent to that period were left 
And from hence it 
is clear, that all manors exiſting at this day, muſt 


have exiſted as early as king Edward the Firſt: for 
it is eſſential to a manor, that there be tenants who 


hold of the lord; and, by the operation of theſe ſta- 
tutes, no tenant in capite ſince the acceſſion of that 
prince, and no tenant of a common lord ſince the ſta- 
tute of quia emptores, could create any new tenants 
to hold of himſelf. See VIELENAGE. 

— MANS, an ancient, rich, and populous town of 


| 2 capital of the county of Maine, with a biſhop's 
. nee; 


Its wax and ſtuffs are famous. It is ſeated on a 

high bill near the river Sarr, in E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 

47+ 58. It is an carldom beſtowed on William Mur- 
7 1 | 
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Mansfeld. 
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family of Stormont in Scotland. 


„. 
MANSE, Mansvs, Manſa or Menſum:; in an- Mavfeld, 


cient law. books, denotes an houſe, or habitation, ei- 
ther with or without land. See Hove, and Man- 


sto. The word is formed a manendo, i Abiding? 


as being the place of dwelling or reſidenee. 
Capital Manss C Manſum Capitale, denotes the 
manor-houſe, or lord's court. See Manon. 
 Mansvk Preſ/byteri, is a parſonage or vicarage 
houſe for the incumbent to reſide in. This was ori- 
ginally, and ſtill remains, an eſſential part of the en- 
n of a pariſh· church, together with the glebe 
and tythes. It is ſometimes called Preſbyterium. See 
PRESBTT ERV. 5 | 2: 
MANSFELD, a city of Germany, and capital of 
a county of the ſame name, in the cirele of Upper 
Saxony. E. Long. 12. 55. N. Lat. 51. 35. 
Max$SrFELD (Peter Erneſt, count of), was de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families in 
Germany, and which has produced the greateſt num- 
ber of diſtinguiſhed characters. In 1552, he was ta 


* 


ken priſoner at Ivoy, where he commanded ; and he 


was afterwards of great ſervieeto the Catholics at the 
battle of Montcontour. In conſequence of his great 
talents, he was employed in affairs of the utmoſt de- 
licacy and importance. Being made governor 'of 


Luxembourg, he maintained tranquillity in that pro- 


vince, while the reſt of the Low Countries was a prey 
to the horrors of civil war. In teſtimony of their 
gratitude, the States eauſed the following inſeription 


to be placed on the gate of the hotel de ville: In Bei- 


gio omnia dum vaſt at civile bellum, Mansrerbus bello et 
pace fidus, hanc provinciam in fide continet ſervatque ii. 
ſæ ſam, cum ſummo populi conſenſu et hilari jucunditate. 

He was afterward appointed to the command of the 

Low Countries; and died at Luxembourg, March 21. 
1604, at the age of 87, with the title of Prince of the Holy 
Empire. His mauſoleum in bronze, which is to be 
ſeen in the chapel bearing his name, and adjoining to 
the Church of the Recollets at Luxembourg, is an ad- 
mirable work. Four highly finiſhed weepers, with 
which this monument was ornamented, were carried 
off by Louis XIV. when he took this city in 1684. 
To a love of war, Mansfeld united a taſte for the 
ſciences ; and he was a lover andencourager of the arts: 

he poſſeſſed a great and elevated mind; but, like many 
heroes ancient and modern, he was greedy of gain and 
laviſh of blood. Abbe Schannathas written the hiſ- 


tory of the count of Mansfeld in Latin; printed at 


Luxembourg, 1707. Charles prince of Mansfeld, 


his lawful ſon, ſignalized himſolf in the wars of Flan- 


ders and Hungary; and died without iſſae in 1595, 
after having beaten the Turks who attempted to re- 
lieye the city of Gran (Strigonia), which he was be- 


ſiegin | | 
9 (Erneſt de), the illegitimate ſon of 
Peter Erneſt by a lady of Malines, was educated at 
Bruſſels, in the principles of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, by his godfather Earneſt archduke of Auſtria. 
He was employed in the ſervice of the king of Spain 
in the Low Countries, and in that of the emperor m 
Hungary, together with his brother Charles eount of 
"He was legitimated on account of his 
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been refuſed him, contrary to promiſes which 
he had received, he, in 1610, joined the party of the 
Proteſtant princes. Being now become one of the 
moſt dangerous enemies of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
called him the Attilla of Chriſtianity, he ſet himſelf, in 
1618, at the head of the rebels in Bohemia, and got 
poſſeſſion of Pilſen in 1619. Though his troops 
were defeated in ſeveral battles, he was able to pene- 
trate intothe palatinate He there took ſeyeral places, 
ravaged Alface, made himſelf maſter of Haguenau, 
and defeated the Bayarians.. At length he was to- 
rally defeated by Walſtein, at the battle of PDaſſou, 
which happened in the month of April 1626. He 
gave over his remaining troops to the Duke of Wei- 
mar, and intended to paſs into the Venetian States ; 
but fell-fick in a village between Zara and Spalatro 
and there expired, A. D. 1626, aged 46. Thepro- 
curator Nani thus deſcribes him; He was bold, in- 
trepid in danger, and the moſt ſkilful negociator of 
the age in which he lived. He poſſeſſed a natural elo- 
quence, and well knew how to inſinuate himſelf into 
the hearts of thoſe whom he wiſhed to gain. He was 
greedy of others wealth, and prodigal of his own.— 
He was full of vaſt projects and great hopes, and yet 
poſſeſſed neither lands nor money at his death.“ He 
did not wiſh to die in his bed; but dreſſed himſelf in- 
his fineſt robes, put on his ſword, and fat up, leaning up- 
on two domeſtics, and in this poſition, highly be- 
coming a warrior, breathed his laſt. But of all the 
actions of this great captain and ſingular man, the 
following is without doubt the moſt extraordinary : 
Having got the molt certain information that Cazel, 
in whom of all his officers he placed the greateſt con- 
fidence, had communicated his plans to the Auſtrian 
chief, ke ſhowed neither paſſon nor reſentment at his 
_ treachery, but gave him 300 rix-dollars, and ſent him 
to count Buquoy, with a letter expreſſed in theſe words 
Cazel being attached to you and not to me, I ſend him 
to you, that you may have the benefit of his ſervices.“ 
The opinions of men were divided about this action, 
and it was as much cenſured as applauded. Be this 
as it may, Erneſt is deſervedly eſteemed one of the 
_ greateſt generals of his age. There never was a leader 
more patient, more indefatigable, more inured to toil 
and hardſhip, to watchings, to cold, and.4to hunger. 
He raiſed armies, and ravaged the enemy's territories 
with an incredible celerity. The Hollanders ſaid of 
him, he was bonus in auxilio, carus in pretio; that 
is, that he rendered great ſervices to'thoſe who em- 
ployed him, but that he made them pay well for it. 
MansFELD (Henry-Francis, count of), was of the 


Tame houſe with the former, and ſignalized himſelf in 


the wars for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. He died at 
Vienna on the 8th of June 1715, at the age of 74, 
after being a prince of the Holy Empire, a grandee 
of Spain, field-marſhal general of the emperor's armies 
general of artillery, ambaſſador to France and Spain, 
preſident of the Aulic council, and great chamberlain 
to the emperor. | 3 
MANSFIELD, a town of Nottinghamſhire, in 
England, ſeated in the foreſt of Sherwood,and 140 miſes_ 


from London, It was anciently a royal demeſne. It 
Vor. X. | 


ME . 
Mansfeld, bravery by the emperor Rodolphus II.; but his fa- 
Mansfield. ther's poſts and poſſeſſions in the Spaniſh Netherlands 


M AN 
has a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs. By an an- 
cient cuſtom of this manor, the heirs were declared of 
age as ſoon as born. It is a well built town, and 
drives a great trade in malt. Its market is well ftock- 
ed with corn, cattle, &c. Here is a charity-ſchoo! 
for 36 boys, 1 5 

MANSIO, a term often mentioned in itinerarics, 
denoting inzs on the public roads to lodge in, at 
the diſtance of eighteen miles from each other; 


Manſio 
l 


Mau- 
Navgt ter. 


1 Alſo, in the lower apes, it came to 
enote © an encampment for one night,” (Lampii- 
__ | 

M 


ANSIO, or manſus, was ſometimes allo uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with Hide; that is, for as much land 25 
one plough could till in a year. See Hips. 


MANSION, Max sto, a dwelling-houſc, or habi- 


tation, eſpecially in the country. See Maxse. 
 Manste is more particularly uſed for the lord's 
chief dwelling-houſe within his ſee; otherwiſe called 
the capital meſſuage, or chief manor place. 
MawxoR. | . 
MANSLAUGHTER, the unlawful ki'ling of a- 
nother, without malice either expreſs or implicd : 


Which may be either Voluntarily, upon a ſudden. 


heat; or involuntarily, but in the commiſſion of ſome 
unlawful act. Theſe were called, in the Gothic 
conſtitutions, homicidia vulgaria; que aut caſu, aut 
etiam ſponte committuntur, ſ:d in ſubitanz0 quodan 
iracundiæ calore et impetu. And hence it follows, that 
in manſlaughter there can be no acceſſories before 
the fact; becauſe it muſt be done without premedi- 
tation, 8 1 . 
1. As to the firſt, or voluntary branch: If upon a 
ſuddenquarrel two perſons fight, and one of them kills 
the other, that is manſlaughter ; and ſo it is, if they 
upon ſuch an occaſion go out and fight in a field : for 
this is one continued act of paſſion : and the law pays 
that regard to human frailty, as not to put a haſty 
and deltberate act upon the tame footing with regard 
to guilt. So alſo if a man be greatly provoked, as by 
pulling his noſe, or other great indigniiy, and imme- 


diately kills the aggreſſor ; though this is not excu- 


ſable /e defendendo, ſince there is no abſolute neceſſity 
for doing it to preſerve himſelf ; yet neither is it mur- 
der, for there is no previous malice: but it is man- 
ſlaughter. But in this, and in every other caſe of ho- 
micide upon provocation, if there be a {ſufficient 
cooling-time for paiſion to ſubſide and reaſon to inter- 
poſe, and the perſon ſo provoked afterwards kills the 
other, this is deliberate revenge and not heat of blood 
and accordingly amounts to murder. So if a man 
takes another in the act of adultery with his wife, and 
kills him directly upon the ſpot; though this was al- 
lowed by the law of Solon, as likewiſe by the Roman 


civil law (if the adulterer was found in the huſband's 
own houſe) and alſo among the ancient Goths; yet 
in England it is rot abſolutely ranked in the claſs of 


Jaſtifiable homicide, as in caſe of a forcible rape, but 
it is manſlaughter. It is however, the loweſt degree 
of it; and therefore in ſuch a caſe the court directed 
the burning in the hand to be gently inflid ed, becauſe 
there could not be a greater provocation. Manſlaugh- 
ter, therefore, on a ſudden provocation, diifers from 
excuſable homicide /e defendends in this. That in one 


caſe 


See 
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Plan- caſe there is apparent neceſſity, for ſelfepreſervation, which goes back to the times of the ancient Czars, Manta 
daughter, to kill the aggreſſor; in the other no neceſſity at all, and in particular treats to a conſiderable length on U 
Mauflein. being only a ſudden act of revenge. peter J. At the concluſion of the work, the author Xlantegna. 


2. The ſecond brauch, or in voluntary manſlaughter, gives an idea of the military and naval force, of the 


diſters alſo from homicide excuſable by miſad venture, 
in this: That miſadventure always happens in conſe- 
quence of a lawful act, but this ſpecies of manſlaugh- 
ter in conſequence of an unlawful one. As if two 
perſons play at ſaord and buckler, unleſs by the King's 
command, and one of them kills the other: this is 
manfliughter, becauſe the original act was unlawful; 
bat it is uot murder, for the one had no intent to do 
the other any perſoual miſchief, So where a perſon 
docs an act, lawful in itfelf, but in an unlawful man- 
ner, and Without due caution and circumſpection; as 


when a workman flings down a ſtone or piece of tim- 


ber into the ſtreet, and kills a man; this may be ei- 
iher miſadventure, manſlaughter, or murder accord- 
ing io the circumſtances under which the original act 
was done. If it were in a country village, where few 


paflengers are, and he calls out to all people to have 
u care, it is miſad venture only: but if it were in Lon- 


don, or other populous towns, where people are con- 
iinually paſling, it is manſlaughter, though he gives 
loud warning; aud murder, it he knows of their pal- 
ling and gives no warning at all, for then it is malice 
againſt all mankind. And, in general, when an in- 


voluntary killing happens in conſequence of an unlaw- 


ful act, it will be either murder or manſlanghter ac- 
cording to the nature of the act which occaſioned it. 


Tf it be in proſecution of a felonious intent, or in its 
conſequences naturally tending to bloodſhed, it will 


be murder; but if no more was intended than a mere 
civil treſpaſs, it will only amount to manſhughter. 

3. As to the puniſhment of this degree of homi- 
cide: The crime of manſlaughter amounts to felony, 
but within the benefit of clergy ; and the offender 


all be burnt in the hand, and forfeit all his goods 


and chattels. 


Bat th:re is one ſpecies of manſlaughter, which is 


puniſhed as murder, the benefit of clergy being taken. 


away from it by ſtatute : namely, the offence of mor- 
tally ſtabbing another, though done upon ſudden pro 
vocation. Sce STABLING. | . 
MANSTEIN (Chriſtoper Herman of), was born 
at Peterſburg, Sept. 1. 1711, and for a long time 
{crved with great diſtinction as a colonel in the Ruſ- 
tian armies. In 1745 he went into the ſervice of the 
ingot Pruſſia; was appointed major- general of infan- 
tryin 1754 and diſtinguithed himſelf on all occaſions 
by his bravery and his knowledge of the art of war. 
He was wounded at the battle of Kolin, and foon af- 
ter killed near Leutmeritz. He was univerſally re- 
greted by thoſe who knew him; and even the enemy 
tied tears upon the occaſion. — Thoſe leifure moments 
which the laborious profeſſion of war allowed him to 
enjoy, Manſtcin dedicated to ſtudy. He was acquainted 
with almoſt all the languages of Europe. From him 
we have Hiſtorical, Political, and Military Memoirs of 
Ruſſia, (Lyons, x772), 2 vols, 8vo, with plans and 
charts. Theſe memoirs commence with the death of 
Catharine I. 1727, and end in 1744. He was an eye- 
Witneſs, or had a very intimate knowledge, of all the 
events contained in them. A ſupplement is added, 


trade, &c. of this extenſive empire. The facts con- 
tained in this little hiſtorical tract, are not more in- 
tereſting in themſelves than they are valuable on ac- 
countof the candor of the hiſtorian, who witneſſed eve- 
ry event which he relates, Mr Hume having received 
the original French of theſe memoirs, cauſed them to 
be tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed at London; 
ſoon after there appeared a German tranſlation of them, 
publiched at Hamburgh. A French edition was pu- 
bliſhed by M. Huber at Leipſic in 1771 ; and there 
appeared a new and enlarged edition in 1782. 
MANTA, in ichthyology ; a flat fiſh mentioned 
by Ulloa and others, as exceedingly hurtful to the 
pcearl-fiſhers, and which ſcems to be the ſame with that 
which Pliny has deſcribed under the name ot aubes or 
nebula : Ipſi ferunt (Urinatores) et nubem quandam 
craſſeſcere ſuper capita, planorum piſcium ſimilem, pre- 


 mentem eos, arcentemque a reciprocando et ob ſtilos 


preacutos lineis annexes habere ſeſe ; quia in ſi perfoſ> 


fe ita, noa recedant caliginis et pavoris, ut arbitror, 


opere. Nubem enim ſive nebulam (cujus nomine id ma- 
lum appellunt) inter auimalia haud u{lam reperit quiſ- 
quam. (Plin. Hiſtor. Nat. lib. ix. cap. 46.) The ac- 
count given of this cloud by thoſe divers is much the 
ſame with that which the divers in the American ſeas 
give of the manta, and theuame of the cloud is perfect- 
ly applicable to it, as it really ſcems to be a cloud te 
to thoſe who are in the water below it; the ſwimmers 
likewiſe carry long knives, or ſharp ſticks, for the pur- 


poſe of diſperſing this animal. It is not improbable, that 


this fiſh has made its way into theſe ſeas from thoſe of 
the old word in the ſame manner as ſome others ap- 
pear to have done. The ſtrength of this fiſh is ſogreat, 
that it will not only ſtrangle a man whom it embraces 
or winds itſelf about, but it has been ſeen to take the ca- 
ble of an anchor and move it from the place where it 
had been caſt. It has been called manta, becauſe, 
when it lies ſtretched upon the ſea, as it frequently does, 
it ſeems like a fleece of wool floating upon the water, 
MANTE, a conſiderable town of France, capital 
of the Manzois ; {cated on the river Scine, in E. Long. 
1. 45. N. Lat. 48 58. | | 
MANTEGAR, or Man-T1GEs, as it is ſometimes 
written, in Zoology, is the tufted ape, a ſpecies of 
ſimia. See S1MIA, es 
MANTEGNA (Andrew), was born in a village 
near Padua iu 1451, and at firſt employed in keeping 
ſhcep. It was obſerved, that inſtead of watching over 
his flock, he amuſed himſelf with drawing; and he was 
placed with a painter who, being delighted with his 
caſe and taſte in work, and with his gentle and agree- 
able conduct in ſociety, adopted him for his ſon, wy 
made him his heir. At the age of 17, Mantegna wa 
employed to paint the altar of St Sophia in Padua, 
and the four evangeliſts. 2 Bellini, who admired 
his talenis, gave him his daughter in marriage. Man- 
tegna painted, for the duke of Mantua, the Triumphs 
of Cafar, which is the chief d'oeuvre of this painter, 
and has been engraved in claro · obſcuro, in nine plates. 
From reſpe& to his extraordinary merit, the . 


—— 
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made him knightof his order. The invention of en- 
aving prints with the graver is commonly aſcribed to 
"05,24 who died at Mantua in 1517. N 
MANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind of 
moveable parapets, made of planks about three inches 
thick, nailed one over another, to the height of almoſt 
ſix feet, generally caſed with tin, and ſer upon little 
wheels, ſo that in a ſiege they may be driven before 
the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from 


the enemy's ſmall ſhot. 


MANTICHO RA, in natural hiſtory, a name given 


by the Roman authors to a fierce and terrible creature, 


ſouth of Arcadia, on the confines of Laconia (Pto- 


which they deſcribe from the Greeks, who call it ſome- 
times alſo mantichora; but when they write more cor- 
realy, martichora and martiora. We have formed the 
name mar-tiger onthe ſound of the Roman name, tho? 
expreſſing a very different ſenſe ; and our authors of 
the hiſtories of animals, figure to us under this name 
a terrible creature, partly from the accounts of Pliny 
exaggerated, and partly from their own imagination, 
with three rows of teeth, and with ſuch a ſhape as no 
animal ever poſſeſſed. See MANTEGARA. | 
The whole ſtory of this animal ſeems founded on 
the love ofthe wonderful; and very probably the nan- 
tichora, properly ſpeaking, was no other than ſome of 
the larger hyænas, which was at firſt ill deſcribed, and 


afterwards more and more wonders were added to the 


ſtory, till all ſhadow of truth was loſt. 
MANTINEA(anc. geog,), a town ſituated in the 


lemy) ; called afterwards Az/igonea, in honour of king 
Antigonus. It js memorable for a battle fought in 
its neighbourhood between the Thebans and Spartans, 
in which fell the celebrated commander Epaminondas. 
See TREBES. 

MAN TIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of hemiptera, the characters of which 


are theſe: The head is unſteady, or appears from its 


continual nodding motion to be {lightly attached to 
the thorax : the mouth is armed with jaws, and fur- 


niſhed with fili form palpi : The antennæ are ſetaceous. 


The feur wings are membranaceous, and wrapped 
round the body: the under ones folded: The anterior 
or firſt pair of feet are compreſſed, armed on the under 
ſide with teeth like a ſaw, and terminated by a ſingle 


nail or crotchet: the four hindermoſt axe gceſſorii, or 


formed rather for advancing ſlowly than for per form- 
ing quick movements: The thorax is extended to a 
conſiderable length, narrow, and throughout of equal 
ſize, The name mantis, given io this genus, denotes 
ſoothfayer : becauſe it has been imagined, that this in- 
ſe ct, by ſtretching out its fore feet, divined and point- 
ed out thoſe things that were aſked of it. The inſect 
often reſts on its four hinder legs only, and holding 
the two fore ones raiſed up, joins them together, 
which has occaſioned its being called by the people of 


Languedoc, where it is very common, pregadzon, as if 


a * 0 
Barbut's In- 


Heldt, p. 196. 
the right and ſometimes to the left; and indeed it is 


it prayed to God. The country folks moreover main- 
tain, that this creature ſhows the way when aſked, 
becauſe it ſtretches thoſe ſame fore legs ſometimes to 


looked upon as an inſect almoſt ſacred, that muſt not 
be hurt. Its colour is all over of a browniſh green. 
Theyoung ones have more ofthe green, the old more 


of the brown, caſt, It depoſits its eggs collected in- 
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MAN 
to a hemiſpherical parcel, flat on one ſide. 
in the parcel two rows of oblong eggs placed tranſ- 
verſely, and one row of ſhells placed longitudinally in 
form of a roof, one over the other, which cover the 
Joining of the two rows of eggs. The whole parcel is 
light, and as it were compoſed of very thin parch- 
ment. | | 
There are 53 ſpecies of this genus. In plate 
CCLXXIX is repreſented the gongylodes, the ſhape 
of which is extraordinary, being narrow and long. 
The head is ſmall, flat, with two filiform ſhort an- 
tennz. On the ſides of the head are ſituated two large 
poliſhed eyes. The thorax is ſubciliated, long, nar- 
row, margined, with a longitudinal riſing in the mid- 


There are Mantle 


Mantua. 
— —:.' ↄ 


dle, and a tranſverſe depreſſion atone-thirdofitslength. ; 


The elytra, which cover two thirds of the inſect, are 
veined, reticulated, croſſed one over the other, and 
cover the wings, which are veined, and diaphanous, 
The hinder legs are very long, the middle ones ſhort- 


er; and the foremoſt pair of thighs are terminated = 


with ſpines, thereſt winged, as it were, with membra- 
naceous lobes, 
an awl ; is membranaceous, often ſplit in two at the 
extremity. It is an inhabitant of China. 

Ihe inſets belonging to this genus, in their moſt 
perfect ſtate, are generally of very beautiful green co- 
lours, which ſoon fade, and become the colour of dead 
leaves. Theirelytra bearing ſo ſtrong a reſemblance 


to the leaves of ſome plants, have procured them the 
name of walking leaves. 


MANTLE, or MaxrlE- tree, in architecture, the 


The top of the head has the ſhape of 


lower part of the chimney, or chat piece of timber 


which is laid acroſs the jambs, and ſuſtains the com- 
partments of the chimney- piece. | 
MANTLE,or mantling, in heraldry, that appearance 


of folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, which in 


any atchievment is drawn about a coat ot arms. Sec 
HERALDRY, p. 464. Sec. V. | 

MANTO, in poctic hiſtory, the daughter of Tire- 
ſias, and like her father ſtrongly inſpired with prophe- 


cy. She was in ſogreat eſteem, that when the Ar- 


gives pillaged Thebes, they thought they could not 


acquit their yow to Apollo, of conſccrating to him the 


moſt precious thing in their plunder, without offering 


him this young woman. She was therefore ſent forthe 


temple of Delphi. But this did not engage her in 
any vow of continency ; or, if it did, ſhe obſerved ir 
very ill; for ſhe bore a ſon called Amphilocus to Alc- 
meon, who had been generaliſſimo of the army which 
took Thebes ; and a daughter to the ſame, named Ti- 
ſiphone. Theſe children were the fruits of an amour 
carried on during the madneſs which had ſeized Alc- 
meon, after he had put his mother to death. Virgil 
tranſports her into ltaly, not for the ſake of ſecuring 
her virginity, but to produce a ſon of her who built 
Mantua. KEY WE 
MANTUA, anciently a town of the Tranſpadana 
in Italy, ſituated on the Mincius, a river running from 
the Lacus Benacus. It is ſaid to have been founded 


about 300 years before Rome by Banor or Ocuas, 


the ſon of Manto ; and was the ancient capital of E- 
truria. When Cremona, which had followed the in- 


tereſt of Brutus, was given to the ſoldiers of Octavius, 
Mantua alſo, which was in the neighbourhood, ſhared 
the common calamity, and many of the inhabitants 
3 Z 2 
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who was among themand anativeofthe town, applied 
for redreſs to Auguſtus, aud obtained it by means 
of his poetical talents, | 

it is ſtill called Mantra, and is the capital of 
the duchy of that name. It is now a large place, 
having eight gites and abuut 16,000 inhabitants. 
"The itreets are bread and ſtraight, and the houſes 


well built. It is very ſtrong by ſituation as well as 


by art; lying in the middle of a lake, or rather mo- 
rafs, formed by the river Minchio. There is no ac- 
ceſs o the city but by two cauſeways which croſs 
this moraſs, and which are ſtrongly fortified ſo that 
the city is looked upon to be one of the moſt con ſider- 
able fortreſſesof Europe; and the allies in 1745, though 
their army was in the ducky durſt not undertake the 
liege. It was greatly noted for its ſilk mannſaQtures, 
Which are now much decayed. The air in the ſum- 
mer-time is very unwholetome. The celebrated poet 
Virgil was born at a village near this city. E. Long. 
30. . NM. aun. 7 1 | 
ManTvua, the duchy of, a country of Italy, lying 
along the river Po, which divides it into two parts. It 
is bounded onthe north by the Veroneſe : on the ſouth 
by the duchies of Reggio, Modena, and Miraldona ; 
on the eaſt by the Ferrareſe; and on the weſt by the 


Cremoneſe. {t.is about 50 miles in length, and 25 in 
| breadth ; is fruitful in corn, paſtures, flax, truits, and 


excellent wine. Charles IV. the laſt duke of Mantua, 
being a vaſſal of the empire took part with the French 
in the diſputerela ing to the ſucceſhon of Spain; for 
which reaſon he was put under the ban of the em- 
pire, and died at Venice in 1708. He having no heirs 
the emperor kept the Mantuan in his own hands, aud 
the duke of Sayoy had Montſerrat, which were con- 
firmed to them by ſubſequent treaties. After the 
death of the emperor in 1740, his eldeſt daughter, 
now empreſs-queen, kept poſſeſſion of the Mantuan 
and the governor of the Milaneſe had the adminiſtra- 
tion of airs, The Mantuan comprehends the du- 
chies of Mantua, Guaſtala, and Sabioneta ; the prin- 
_ cipalities of Caſtiglione, Solfor ino, and Boſolo; like 
wiſe the county of Novellara. The principal rivers are 
the Po, the Oglio, and the Minchio; and the princi- 
pal town is Mantua. 

MANTUAN. (Baptiſt). a famous Italian poet 
born at Mantua in 1448. He took his name from the 


town; not having a right to that of his father, as be- 


ing a natural ſon. In his youth, he applied himſelf 
to Latin poetry, which he cultivated all his life; for 
it does not. appear that he wrote any thing in Italian. 
He entered among the Carmelites and became gene- 
ral of the order ; though he quitted that dignity upon 
ſome diſguſt iu 1515, and died the year following. 
he duke of. Mantua, ſome years after, erected a 
marble ſtatue to his memory crowned. with laurel, and 


placed it next to Virgil. His works were collected 


and publiſhed at Paris in three volumes folio-in 1513. 


with the commentaries.of St Murrhon, S. Brant, and 


MANUAL, a word figuify ing any chin g performed 


by the hand, 

MANUAL (Manuale s), in law, ſignifies what is em- 
ploycd or uſed by the hand, and whereof a preſent 
Nroſit may be made: as ſuch a thing in the manual 
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Mantua were tyranically deprived of their poſſeſſions. Virgil 


MAN 


occupation of one is where it is aQually uſed or em- Manual, 


ployed by him. 5 
MANUAL is the name of a ſervice · book uſed in the 
church of Rome, containing the rites, directions to 
the prieſts, and prayers uſed in the adminiſtration of 
baptiſm and other ſacraments; the form of bleſſing 
holy water, and the whole ſervice uſed in proceſſions. 
 Manvar excerciſe, in the army, conſiſts in the ob- 
ſervance of certain words of command appointed for 
this purpoſe. When a regiment is drawn up, or para- 
ded for exerciſe, the men are placed three deep, either 
by companies, or divided into platoons, with the gre- 
nadiers on the right. When ſoldiers are drawn up for 
exerciſe, the ranks and files ſhou!d be exactly even; and 
cach ſoldier ſhould be inſtructed to carry his arms well, 
io keep his firelock ſteady and even upon his ſhoulder. 
with the tight hand hanging down, and the whole body 


wit hout conſtraint. The diſtances between files 


muſt be equal, and the ranks eight ſeet diſtant from 
each other. Every motion ſbould be per formed with 
life, and the greateſt cxadtneſs obſerved in all the 
firings, wheelings, and marchings; and therefore 
a regiment ſhould never be under arms longer than 
two hours. 

The following is an abſtract of the words of con- 
mand at tke manual exerciſe, with their explanation 
1. Poiſe your firelock : i. e. Seize the firelock with your 


right hand, and turn the lock outwards, keeping the 


firclock perpendicular; then bring up the firelock with 
a quick motion from the ſhoulder, and ſeize it with 
the left hand, juſt above the lock, fo that the fingers 
may lie upon the ſtock, with the elbows down, and 
the thumb upon the ſtock ; the firelock muſt not be 


held too far from the body, and the left-hand muſt be 


of an equal height with the eyes. 2. Cock your 
firelock + i. e. Turn the barrel oppolite to your face, and 
place your thumb upon the cock, raiſing your elbow 
ſquare at this motion; then cock your fire - lock, by 
drawing your elbow down, placing your right-thumb- 
on the breech-pin, and the fingers under the guard. 
3. Preſent; i. e. Step back about ſix inches to the 
rear with the right-toot, bringing the left- toe to the 
front; at the ſame time the butt end of the fire - lock 


muſt be brought to an equal height with the ſhoulder. 


placing the left-handon.the ſwell and the fore-finger 
of the right hand before the trigger, ſinking the 
muzzle a little. 4. Fire; i. e. Pull the trigger brifſk- 
ly, and immediately after, bringing up the right foot 
to the inſide of the left, come to the priming poſi- 
tion, with the lock oppolite io the right-breaſt,” the 
muzzle to the height of the hat, keeping it firm and. 
ſteady ; and at the ſame time ſeize the cock with the 
fore-finger and thumb of the right hand, the back of 
the hand being turned up. 5. Half-cock your firelock 
i. e. Half-bend the cock briſkly with a draw back of 
the right-elbow, bringing it cloſe io the butt of the 
fire-lock. 6. Handle your Cartridge; i. e. Bring your 
right hand with a ſhort round to your pouch, {lap- 
ping it hard; ſeize the cartridge, and bring it with a 
quick motion to your mouth ; bite the top well off 
and bring the hand as low as the chin, with the elbow 
down. 7: Prime i. e. Shake the powder into the 
pan, placing the three laſt fingers behind the rammer 
with the elbow up. 8. Shut your pans; i. e. Shut 
your pans briſkly, drawing your right-arm at this 
| | | NT IT cx motion: 
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in your hand, as before ; then turn the piece nimbly 


round to the loading polition, with the lock to the 


front, and the muzzle tothe height of the chin, bring- 


ing the right hand behind the muzzle, wiln both feet 


kept faſt in this motion. 9. Charge with cartridge : 
i. e. Turnup your hand, and put the cartridge intothe 
mazzle, ſhaking the powder into the barrel ; place 


your hand, cloſed, with a quick and ſtrong motion, up- 


on the rammer. 10. Draw your rammer e i. e. Draw 


.therammer with a quick motion half out, ſeizing it at 


the muzzle back-handed ; draw it quite out, turn it, 
and enter it into the muzzle. 11. Ram down your 
charge i. e. Ram the cartridge well down in the bar- 


rel, inſtantly recovering and ſeizing the rammer back- 
handed at the centre, turning it, and entering it as 
far as the lower pipe, placing at the ſame time the 
edge of the hand on the buit end of the rammer, with 


fingers extended. 12. Return your ranmer : i.e. Re- 


turn the rammer, bringing up the piece with the left 


hand to the ſhoulder, ſcizing it with the right-hand 


under the cock, keeping the left-hand faſt at the ſwell, 
turning the body ſquare to the front. 13. Shoulder 
your firelock > i. e. Quit the left-hand, and place it 
_ ſtrong upon the butt ; quit the right hand, and throw 


it down the 3 14. Keſt your firelock : 1. e. 
Seize the firelock with the right-hand, turning the 
lock outwards; raiſe the firelock from the ſhoulder, 


and place your left-hand with a quick motion above 
the lock, holding the piece right up and down in both 


hands before you, and your left-hand even with your 
eyes ; ſtep briſkly back with your right-foot, placing 
it a hand's-breadth diſtance from your left-heel, and 


at the ſame time bring down your firelock as quick 
as poſlible to the reſt, ſinking it as far down before 
your left-hand as your right-hand will permit without 


conſtraint ; your left hand being at the feather-ſpring, 


and your right, with fingers extended, held under the 


guard, taking care to draw in the muzzle well towards 
your body, and to dreſs in a line with the butt-end, 
15. Order your firelock : i. e. Place your firelock nimb- 
ly with your left-hand againſt your right-ſhoulder ; 
quit the firelock with the right-hand, ſinking it at 
the ſame time with your left; ſeize it at the muzzle, 
which mult be of an equal height with your chin, and 
hold it cloſe againſt your right - ſide; lift up your right- 
foot, and place it by your left; at the ſame time throw 
back your left hand by your left-ſide, and with your 
rizht bring down the butt-end ſtrong upon the ground, 
placing it even with the toe of your right-foot ; the 
thumb of your right-hand lying along the barrel, and 
the muzzle kept at a little diſtance from your body. 
16. Ground your firelock : i. e. Half- face to the right 
upon your heels, and at the ſame time turn the fire- 


lock, ſo that the lock may point to the rear, and the 


flat of the butt-end lie againſt the inſide of your foot; 


at the ſame time ſliping the right- foot behind the 


butt of the firelock, the right-toe pointing to the 
right, and the left to the front: ſtep directly forward 
with your left-foot, about as far as the ſwell of the 
firelock, and lay it upon the ground, your left-hand 
hanging down by your left-leg, and your right kept 
faſt, with the butt-end againſt it; raiſe yourſelf up 
again nimbly, bringing back your left - foot to its for- 
mer poſition, keeping your body faced to the right; 
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face again to the left upon your heels, and come to Manual, 


your proper front, letting your hands hang down 
without motion. 17. Take up your firelock : i, e. Face 
to the right upon both heels-; fink your body down, 
and come tothe poſition deſcribed in the ſecond moti- 
on of grounding ; raiſe yourſelf and firelock, bringing 
it cloſe to your right ſide ; come to your proper front, 
ſeizing your firclock at the muzzle, as in explana- 
tion 15. 18. eſt your firelock + i. e. Bring your right- 
hand as far as the ſwell ; raiſe the firelock high up in 


a perpendicular line from the ground with your right- 


hand, and ſeize it with yourleft above the ſpring, the 
cock being at the height of the waiſt-belt ; ſtep back 


with your right-foot, placing it behind your left-heel, 


and come to the reſt. 19. Shoul er your fireleck : i. e. 
Lift up yourright-foot, and place it by your left ; bring 
the firelock at the ſame time to your left- ſhoulder, and 
ſeize the butt-end with the left-hand, keeping it in the 
ſame poſition as above deſcribed; throw your right - 


hand briſkly back. 28. Secure your firelock i. e. Br ng 


the right-hand briſkly up, and place it under the cock, 


keeping the firelock ſtcady in the ſame poſition ; quit 


the butt with the left-hand, and ſeize the firclock with 
it at the ſwell, bringing the elbow cloſe down upon 
the lock; the right-hand being kept faſt in this mo- 
tion, and the piece ſtill upright ; quit the right-hand, 
and bring it down your right-ſide, bringing the fire- 
lock nimbly dowu to the ſecure ; the left-hand in a 
line with the waiſt-belt. 21. Shoulder your firelock : 
i. e. Bring the firelock up to a perpendicular line, ſei- 
Zing it with the right-hand under the cock; quit the 
left-hand, and place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the 
right hand, and bring it ſmartly down the right-ſide. 
22. Fix your bayonet: i. e. Firſt and ſecond motions, 
as in the two firſt of the ſecure ; quit the right-hand, 
and bring the firelock ſmartly down to the left- ſide 
with the left-hand, as far as it will admit without con- 
ſtraint, ſeizing the bayonet at the ſame time with the 
right-hand, aud fixing it, placing that hand juſt be- 
low the braſs, with the piece kept cloſe to the hollow 
of the ſhoulder. 24. Shoulder your firelice + ji. e. Quit 


theright-hand, and bring up the firolock with theleft; 


ſeize ii again under the cock with your right, as in the 
ſecond motion of the ſecure; quit the left-hand, and 
place it ſtrong upon the butt; quit the right-hand, 


and bring it down the right ſide. 24. Preſent your 


arms; i. e. as explained in three motions of the 14th 
word of command. 25. To the right face : 1. e. Bring. 
up the firelock with a quick motion high before you, 
till your left-hand comes even with your eyes, with 
the fingers of that handextended along the ſtock, juſt. 
above the feather-ſpring, the right-foot to be brought 


cloſe up to the left-heel in this motion; face to the 


right, taking care in facing to hold the firelock right 
up and down, and ſteady in your hands; ſtep back. 
with your rigkt-foot, and come down to your preſent, 
as in the foregoing explanation. 25. To the right 
face: i. e. as in the foregoing explanation, facing to 
the right. 27. Tothe rigbt- about face; i. e. as in the 
25th explanation, only coming to the right - about in- 
{tead of to the right. 28. To the left face i. e. Bring 
the right - foot briſkly to the hollow of your left, with 
the firelock in the ſame poſition as in the firſt motion 


the preſent, as be fore. 


of i; to the right face to the left; come down 1 


29. To the left face; i. e. as 
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Manual, in the foregoing explanation. 30. To the left-about 
ace, i. e. as before, coming to the left · about inſtead 


of to the left. 31. Shoulder your freloct; i. e. as in 
the two motions of the igth explanation. 32, Charge 
your bayonet ; i, e. as in the firſt explanation: bring 
= {well of the firelock down ſtrong upon the palm 
of the hand, graſping the piece at the ſmall, behind the 
lock, and as Lie as the waiſt- belt; the firelock upon 
a level with the barrrel upwards. 33. Shoulder your 
fireleck : i. e. Bring up the firelock to the ſhonlder, 
place the left-hand upon the butt, bringing the feet 
ſquare to the front; quit the right-hand, and throw 
it down on the right fide. 34. Advance your arms ; i. e. 
firſt and ſecond motions, as in the firſt explanation : 
bring the firelock down the right-ſide, with the _— 
hand as low as it will admit without conſtraint, flip. 
ping up the left-hand at the ſame time to the ſwell, 
the guard between the thumb and fore-finger of the 
right hand, the three laſt fingers under the cock, with 
the barrel to the rear; quit the left-hand. 35. Showl- 
der your firelock ; i. e. bring up the left - hand, and ſeize 
it at the ſwell; come ſmartly up to the poiſe ; ſhoul- 
der. 36. Prime and lead; i. e. come ſmartly to the 
recover, by ſpringing the firelock ſtraight up with the 
left-hand, turning the barrel inwards to the proper 
height of the recover: at the ſame time that the left- 
hand ſprings the firelock, the right hand is raiſed briſk» 
ly frem the right-ſide, and ſeizes the firelock acroſs the 
| breaſt : as it raiſes below the cock, the left-hand comes 
with a quick motion from the butt, and ſeizes the 
firelock ſtrong above the lock, the little finger of the 
left - hand at the ſyving of the lock, the left - hand at an 
equal height with the face, the butt cloſe to the bo- 
dy, but not preſſed, the firelock perpendicular oppo- 
lite the left - ſide of the face: bring the firelock down 
with a briſk motion to the priming poſition, the left- 
hand holding the firelock, as in the priming; the thumb 
of the right-hand placed againſt the face of the- ſteel, 
the fingers clinched, and the elbow turned a little out, 
that the wrilt may be clear of the cock: open the pan, 
by throwing up the ſteel with a ſtrong motion of the 
right arm, turning the elbow in, and keeping the fire- 
lock ſteady in the left-hand; handle your cartridge, 
prime, ſnut your pan, caſt about, load, draw ram- 
mers, ram down the cartridge, return the rammers, 
thouider. N. B. The motion of recover, and coming 
down to the priming polition and opening pans, are to 
be done in the uſual time. The motions of handling 
cartridge to ſhu:ting the pans, are to be done as quick 
as poſſible: when the pans are ſhut, a ſmall pauſe 
is to be made, and then caſt about together; then 
the loading motions are to be done as quick as 


poſſible ; but before the rammer is returned, another 


{mall pauſe is to be made, counting 1, 2, between each 
motion, till the firelock is ſhouldered. Front rank, 
make ready; i. e. Spring the firelock briſkly to the 
recover, keeping the left foot faſt in this motion; as 
ſoon as the firelock is at the recover, without any ſtop, 
link the body briſkly without ſtoͤdping forward, with a 
quick motion down upon the right-knee; the butt- 
end of the firelock at the ſame time falls upon the 
ground, the front part of the butt being in a line with 
the heel of the left-foot, As ſoon as the butt comes 
to the ground, the firelock is to be cocked, immediate- 
ly ſeizing the cock and ſteel in the right-hand ; the 
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firelock to be held firm in the left-hand, abont the Manual. 
middle of that part of the firelock between the lock 


to be cloſe to the ſwell, pointing upwards, 


cocked, ſtep briſkly ſtraight to the right, with the ri 


and the ſwell of the ſtock ; the point of the left - thumb 
As the 
body is ſinking, the right knee is to be thrown as far 
back as the left- leg may be right up and down ; the 
right foot to be thrown a little to the right; the body 
to be kept ſtraight ; the head up, looking to the right 
along the rank, the ſame as if ſhouldered; the firelock 
to be upright, and the butr about four inches to the 
right of the inſide of the left - foot. Preſent ; i. e. 
Bring the firelock briſkly dow" to the preſent, by ex- 
tending the left-arm to the full length with a ſtrong 
motion; at the ſame time ſpring up the butt by the 


cock with the right-hand, and raiſe the butt ſo high 


upon the right-ſhoulder, that you may not be obliged 
to ſtoop too much with the head; the right-cheek to 
be cloſe to the butt, and the left · eye ſhut, and look 
along the barrel with the right- eye from the breech- 
pin to the muzzle; keep the left-elbow down in an 
eaſy poſition, and ſtand as ſteady as poſſible ; the thumb 
of the right hand to remain in the poſition as deſcri- 
bed in the third explanation of the manual. Fire; i. e. 
Pull the trigger as directed in the manual; and as 
ſoon as the piece is fired, give yourſelf a ſtrong 
ſpring upon your left- leg; raiſing your body briſk- 
ly, and ſtraight up, keeping your left- foot faſt, 
and bringing the right-heel to the inſide of the left; 
at the ſame time the firelock is to be brought up to 
the priming poſition, and half-cocked immediately: a 
ſhort pauſe is to be made; then handle cartridge, and 
go on with the loading motions deſcribed in the ex- 
planation of prime and load. Centre rank make ready: 
i. e. Spring the firelock briſkly to the recover; ſo 
ſoon as the left-hand ſeizes the firelock above the lock, 


the right elbow is to be nimbly raiſed a little, placing 


the thumb of that hand npon the cock; the fingers 
open by the plate of the lock, and as quick as poſſible 
force the piece to the cock, by dropping the elbow, 
and forcing down the cock with the thumb, ſtepping 


at the ſame time a moderate pace to the right, keeping 


the left foot faſt ; as the firelock is cocked, the thumb 
is to fall below the cock, the right hand ſeizing the 
firelock cloſe under the cock firmly, the fore-finger 
not to be before the trigger ; the piece to be held in 
this poſition perpendicular, oppolite theleft- ſide of the 
face, the butt cloſe to the left-breaſt, but not preſſed ; 
the body to be ſtraight, and as full to the front as poſ- 
ſible; the head kept up, looking to the right of the 
rank, that the body and the firelock may not ſtoop for- 
ward, nor lean much cut of the rank. Preſent : i. e. 
Spring the firelock from the body to the arin's length 
with a quick motion, preſſing down the muzzle with 


the left-hand, and ſpring up the butt with the right - 


hand, as in the foregoing explanation of the front rank, 
Fire. As in explanation 4, in the manual, with this 
difference, that the left - foot is to be brought up to 
the right, at the ſame time that the firelock is brought 
down to the priming poſition. The loading motions as 
in the explanations of priming and loading ; and atthe 
laſt motion of ſhouldering, to __ to the left again, 
and cover the file- leaders Rear rank, make ready ; 
i. e. Recover the fire lock, and cock as before directed 
for the cenire- rank: as the firelock is recovered ou 
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a full pace; bring the left-heel about ſix inches 
before the right- foot; the body ſtraight, and as ſquare 


to the front as poſſible, as in the explanation of the 


centre rank. Preſent: As in explanationpreſeut, before. 
Fire: As in explanation of the centre rank; and as 
the firelock is coming down to the priming poſition, 
the left is to be brought back to the right; and at 
the laſt motion of ſhouldering, to ſpring to the left 
again, and cover the file-leader, | 
There are ſome peculiar words of command at the 
manual exerciſe of the granadiers, when apartfrom the 
batralion ; and alſo for the cavalry and artillery. 
- MANUDUCTOR, a name given to an ancient 
officer in the church ; who, from the middle of the 
_ choir, where he was placed, gave the ſignal for the 
choiriſters to ſing, and marked the meaſure, beat time, 
and regulated the muſic. The Greeks called him me- 
ſachoras, becauſe ſeated in the middle of the choir ; 
but in the Latin church he was called anuductor; 


from manus and duco, I lead ;*” becauſe he led and 


guided the choir by the motions and geſture of the 
hand. WEN EF 


MANUFACTURE, a commodity produced from 


raw or natural materials, either by the work of the 
hand or by machinery. 
- MANUFACTURER, one who works up a natu- 
ral product into an artificial commodity, | 
MANU MISSION, an act whereby a ſlave or vil- 
lain is ſet at liberty, or let ont of bondage. The word 
comes from the Latin anus, „ hand; and mit- 
lere, to ſend;“ quia ſervus mittebatur extra manum 
ſeu pote ſl atem domini ſui. Some authors define manu- 
miſſion an act by which a lord enfranchiſes his tenants, 
who till that time had been his vaſſals, and in a ſtate 
of ſlavery inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of the Chri- 
ſtian faith. | fone 
Among the Romans, the manumiſſion of ſlaves was 
performed three ſeveral ways. 1. When, with his 
maſter's conſent, a ſlave had his name entered in the 
cenſus or public regiſter. of the citizens. 2. When 
the ſlave was led before the prætor, and that magi- 
ſtrate laid his wand called vindidta on his head, 
3. When the maſter pave the ſlave his freedom by his 
teſtament. Servius Tullus is faid to have ſet on foot 
the firſt manner; and P. Valerius Publicola the ſe- 
cond. A particular account is given of the third in 
the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian. It was not neceſſary that 
the pretor ſhould be on his tribunal to perform the 
ceremony of manumiſſion: he did it any where indif- 
ferently, in his houſe, in the ſtreet, in going to bathe, 
&c. He laid the rod on the ſlave's head, pronouncing 
theſe words, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum, 1 


declare him a freeman, after the manner of the Ro- 


3, 


mans.“ This done, he gave the rod to the lictor, 
who ſtruck the ſlave with it on the head, and after- 
wards with his hand on his face and back ; and the 
notary or ſcribe entered the name of the new-freed 
man in the regiſter, with the reaſons of his manumiſ- 
ſion. The ſlave had likewiſe his head ſhaved, and a 
cup given him by his maſter as a token of freedom. 
Tertullian adds, that he had then elſo a third name 
given him : if this were ſo, three names were not a 
token of nobility, but of freedom. The emperor 
Conſtantine ordered the manumiſſions at Rome to be 
performed in the churches. 
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Of manumiſſion there have alſo been various forms 
in England. In the time of the Conqueror, villians 
were manumitted, by the maſter's delivering them by 
the right hand to the viſcount, in full coart, ſhowing 
them the door, eius them a lance and a ſword, 
and proclaiming them fr 
by charter. There was alſoan implicit manumiſſion ; 
as when the lord made an obligation for payment or 


Manure 
[ 
Manutius. 
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ee. Others were manumitted 


money to the bondman at a certain day, or ſued hiw 


where he might enter without ſuit, and the like, 
MANURE, any-thing uſed for fattening and im- 
proving land. See AGRICULTURE, Part I. Sect. I, 
II. and III. ; Mi pet: 
MANUSCRIPT, a book or paper written with the 
hand; by which it ſtands oppoſed to a printed book or 
paper. A manuſcript is uſually denoted by the two 
letters MS. and in the plural by MSS. What makes 
public libraries valuable is the num ber of ancient ma- 
nuſcripts repoſited in them; ſee ALEXANDRIAN, 
CAMBRIDGE,CLERMONT, COTTONIAaN, HARLEIAN, 
VaTIcCan, &c. | 3 
MANUTIUS (Aldus), the firſt of thoſe cele- 
brated Venetian printers who were as illuſtrious for 
their learning as for uncommon ſkill in their profel- 
ſion. He was born at Baſſano in Italy about the 


middle of the 15th century ; and hence is ſometimes 


called Baſſianus, though generally better known by 
the name of Aldus. He was the firſt who printed 
Greek neatly and correctly; and acquired ſo much 
reputation by it, that whatever was finely printed was 


proverbially ſaid to have“ come from the preſs of 


Aldus.“ We have a kind of Greek grammar of his; 
He died at 
Venice, where he exerciſed his profeſſion, in 1516. 
ManvuTivs ene „ ſon of the former, was brought 
up to his father's profeſſion. He was more learned 
than him; and he acquired, by continual reading of 
Tally, fuch a purity in writing Latin, that even Sca- 
liger allows a Roman could not exceed. Pope Pius IV. 
placed him at the head of the apoſtolical preſs, and 
gavehim thecharge of the Vatican library. His E- 


piſtles are infinitely laboured, and very correct; but, 


as may be ſaid of moſt of the Ciceronians, they con- 
tain ſcarcely any thing but mere words. 
ſtant reacing of Tully, however, together with his 
profound knowledge of antiquity, qualined him ex- 
tremely well for an editor of Tully ; whoſe works he 
accordingly publiſhed, with Commentaries on them, 
in 4 vols folio, at Venice in 1523. | 

MaxuTivus (Aldus), the Younger, the ſon of Pau— 


This con- 


He died in 1574. 


lus, and the grandſon of Aldus, was eſteemed one of 


the greateſt peniuſes and moſt learned men of histime, 


Clement VIII. gave him the direction of the Vatican 
priuting-houſe ; but probably the profits of that place 
were very ſmall, ſince Manutius was obliged, for his 
ſubſiſtence, to accept ofa profeſſor of rhetoric's chair, 
and to ſell the excellent library that was in his family, 
which his father, his uncle, and his great- uncle, had 
collected with extraordinary care, and which it is ſaid 
contained 80,000 volumes. He died at Romein 1597, 
without any other recompenſe than the praiſes due to 
his merit. He wrote, 1. Commentaries on Cicero, 
2. A treatiſe on orthography. 3. Three» books of 
epiſtles; and other works in Latin and Italian, which 
are eſleemed. | SEN | | 
MAON, 


Maon 
h 


MAR 
MAON (anc. geog.) a town of the tribe of Judah, 
to the ſcuth-eaſt, towards the Dead Sea. It gave 


Maracaybo name to the wilderneſs of Maon, 1 Sam. xxii. 


ſtory of its invention, 


MAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the ſurface of 
the earth, or a part thereof, according to the laws of 


perſpective. See GEOGRAPHY, ne 63— 73. 


MapPLs- Sugar. See SUGAR. 


MAPLETOFT (Dr John), deſcended from a good 


family in Huntingdonſhire, was born in 1631. He 
was educated in Trinity-college, Cambridge, and qua- 
lified himſelf for the profeſſion of phy ſie; and in 1675 
was choſen profeſſor of that art at Greſham college. 
He tranſlated Dr Sydenham's 0b/ervationes Medice 


circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam et curationem into 


the Latin, and Sydenham dedicated them to Maple- 
toft. He married in 1679, and ſoon aſter transferred 
his ſtudies from phy ſic to divinity ; took orders; ob- 
tained the vicarage of St Laurence Jewry, with the 


lectureſhip of St Chriſtopher's in London; and ha- 


ving been a benefaQor to Sion college, was, in 1707, 
elected preſident. He continued to preach in his 
church of St Laurence Jewry till he was above 8oyears 


of age; and in his decline printed a book intitled The 


principles and duties of the Chriſtian religion, &c. 8vo. 
I 710, a copy of which he ſent to every houſe in his pa- 


riſh. He was a polite ſcholar; and beſides ſome other 


pieces on moral and theological ſubjects, there are in 
the Appendix to Ward's Lives of the profeſſors of 


Greſham- college, three Latin lectures read there by 


him, on the origin of the art of medicine, and the hi- 

MAPPA, in the public games of the Roman cir- 
cus, was a napkin hung out at the prætor's or other 
great magiſtrate's ſeat, as a ſignal for the race or other 
diverſions to begin, The mappa was received by the 
mapparius, or perſon who held it, from the conſul, 
prætor, or other great officer. Notice was anciently 
given by ſound of trumpet ; but Nero is ſaid to have 


introduced the mappa, by throwing his napkin out of 
the window to ſatisfy the people, who grew noiſy at 


the delay of the ſports while he was at dinner. | 

MAPPARIUS, in Roman amiquity, the officer 
who gave the ſignal to the gladiators to begin fight- 
ing; which he did by throwing an handkerchief that 
he had received from the emperor or other magi- 


ſtrate. 


MARACANDA (anc. geog.), capital of the Sog- 
diana. Now thought io be Samarcand, a city of 
Uſbec Tartary in Alia, the country and royal reſi- 
dence of Tamerlane. See SAMARCAND. | 


MARACAYBO, a rich and conſiderable town 0 


South America, and capital of the province of Vene- 


zucla, ſeated near a lake of the ſame name. It carries 
on a great trade in ſkins and chocolate, which is the 


belt in America; and they have likewiſe very fine to- 


bacco. It was taken by the French bucaneers in 1666 
and 1678. W. Long. 70. 45. N. Lat. 10. o. 

MaRAcaYBo, a lake in South 
long and 100 broad, which diſcharges itielf by a river 
into the. North Sea. It is well defended by ſtrong 
forts ; Which, however, did not hinder Sir Henry Mor- 
gan, a bucageer, from entering it, and plundering ſe- 
veral Spaniſh towns on the coaſt, after defeating a 
{ſquadron ſent out againſt him, 
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MARAGNAN, a province of Brazil in South A- Maragnan 


merica, 200 miles 
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merica, which comprehends a fertile populous iſland, 
112 miles in circumference. The French ſettled here 
in 1612, and built a town; but they were ſoon driven 
from thence by the Portugueſe, who have poſſeſſed it 
ever ſince. The town is little, but ſtrong ; and has a 
caſtle, a harbour, anda biſhop's ſee. The climate is 
very agreeable and wholeſome, and the ſoil produces 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life, W. Long. 54. 35. 
S. Lat. Lat. 2. 0. : 5 


MARALDI (James Philip), a learned mathema- 
tician and aſtronomer, of the academy of ſciences at 


Paris, was born in 1665. He was the ſon of Francis 


Maraldi and Angela Catharine Caſini, the ſiſter of the 


famous aſtronomer of that name. Nis uncle made him 
go to France in 1687, where he acquired great reputa- 
tion on account of his learning and obſervations. He 


made a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, which is more par- 


ticular and exact than Bayer's; and has given a great 


number of curious and intereſting obſervations in the 


memoirs of the academy ; in particular, thoſe on bees 


and petrifactions have been univerſally applauded. 


He died in 1729. | | 
 MARANA (John Paul), an ingenious writer of 
the 17th century, was of a diſtinguiſhed family, aud 


born at Genoa ; where he received an education ſuit- 
able to his birth, and made a great progreſs in the 


ſtudy of polite literature and the ſciences. Having 
been engaged in the conſpiracy of Raphael della Ter- 
ra, to deliver up Genoa to the duke of Savoy, he was 


in 1670, when 28 years of age, impriſoned in theto ver 


of that city, and remained there four years. Being 


at length ſet at liberty, he was ordered to write the 
hiſtory of that conſpiracy ; but, when finiſhed, it was 


ſcized and prevented from being publiſhed. When the 
republic of Genoa was at variance with the court of 
France, Marana, who had always an inclination for 
that court, was afraid of being impriſoned a ſecond 


time; and retired to Monaco, where he again wrote 
the hiſtory of the conſpiracy in Italian; and, in 1682; 


went to Lyons to get it printed. From Lyons he 
went to Paris, where his merit ſoon acquired him pow- 
erful protectors. He ſpent the reſt of his life in a 
happy and tranquil mediocrity, devoted to ſtudy and 
the ſociety of men of learning; and die4 in 1693. 


His hiſtory of che conſpiracy contains many curious 


and intereſting anecdotes, which are nowhere elſe to 
be found. He alſo wrote ſeveral other works; the 


moſt known of which is the Turkiſh Spy, in 6 vols 
12mo, which was in 1742 augmented to ſeven. Of 
this ingenious work we have an excellent Engliſh 
tranſlation. | | 1 
MARANO, a town of Italy, in the territory of 


Venice and province of Friuli, with a ſtrong citadel ; 

feated in a marſh at the bottom of the Galph of Ve- 

nice, which renders it difficult of acceſs. 
MARANS, a rich town of France, in the territory 


_ of Aunis and dioceſe of Rochelle, ſeated among ſalt 
marches, near the river Sevre, three miles from the 
ſea, It carries on a very great trade in corn; and is 


ſcared in W. Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 46. 20, 
MARANTA,InDIan ARROW-ROOTH: A genius of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the monandria 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the eighth order, Scitan ine. The corolla is 
ringent 


Maranta, 


Maranta 
Il 
Marathon. 


—— exotics of the Indies, kept here in hot - houſes for cu - 
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ringent and quinquefid, with two ſegments alternately 


art There are three ſpecies, the arundinacea, ga- 
lango, and comoſa, all of them herbaceous perenaial 


rioſity: they have thick, Knotty, creeping roots, 
crowned with long, broad, arundinaceous leaves, end- 
ing in points, and upright ſtalks, half a yard high, 
terminated by bunches of monopetalous, ringent, five- 
parted flowers. They are propagated by parting the 


roots in ſpring, and planting them in pots of light \ 


rich earth, and then planging them in the bark-bed. 
The root of the galanga is uſed by the Indians to ex- 


tract the virus communicated by their poiſoned ar- 


rows; from whence it has derived its name of arrow 


root. 


The arunginacea, or ſtarch plant, riſes to two 
feet, has broad pointed leaves, ſmall white flowers, 
and one ſeed. 


obtained from it by the following proceſs deſcribed by 


Dr Wright, „The roots when a year old are dug 
up, well waſhed in water, and then beaten in large 
deep wooden mortars to a pulp. This is thrown into 
a large tub of clean water. The whole is then well 
ſtirred, and the fibrous part wrung out by the hands, 
and thrown away. The milky liquor bong paſſed 
through a hair ſieve, or coarſe cloth, is ſuffered to 
ſettle, and the clear water is drained off. At the bot- 
tom of the veſſel is a white maſs, which is again mixed 


with clean water and drained: laſtly, the maſs is dried 


on ſheets in the ſun, and is pure ſtarch. A decoction 
of the freſh roots (the Doctor informs us) makes an 
excellent ptiſan in acute diſeaſes. . 


MARASMUsS, among phyſicians, denotes an a- 


trophy or conſumption in its laſt and moſt deplorable 
ſtage. | 


MARATHON (anc. geog.), one of the demi or 


hamlets of Attica; about 10 miles to the north-eaſt 


of Athens, towards Bœotia, near the ſea. It ftill 
retains its ancient name (Dr Chandler informs us); 
but is very, inconſiderable, 2 only of a few 
houſes and gardens. The plain of Marathon, famous 
for Miltiades's victory over the Perſians, by which 
tlie liberties of Athens and other cuicsof Greece were 
ſaved, is long and narrow, but conliſting chiefly of 
level ground, and therefore admitting the operations 
of cavalry, which formed the main ſtrength of the 
barbarianarmy, and with which the >, were very 
poorly provided. Here the Perſians, under the com- 


mand of Datis, pitched their camp, by the advice of 


Hippias the baniſhed King of Athens, whoſe ſolici- 
tations and intrigues had promoted the expedition, and 
whoſe perfect knowledge of the country, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the affairs of Greece, ren- 
dered his opinion on all occaſions reſpettatle. The 
Perſian army is ſaid to have conſiſted of 100,000 


infantry, and 10, co horſe, —Athens was iu the 
ut moſt conſternation and diſmay. She had, upon the 


firſt appearance of the Perſian fleet, ſent to 1mplore 

aſſiſtance from the other nations of Greece ; but ſome 

bad ſubmitted to Darius, and others trembled at the 
Vol. X. 
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It is cultivated in gardens and in pro- 
viſion-grounds in the Weſt Indies; and the ſtarch is 
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very name of the Medes or Perſians, The Lacedæ- Marathon. 
monians alone promiſed troops; but various obſtacles ———” 


did not allow them immediately to form a junction 
with thoſe of Athens. This city therefore could only 
rely on its own ſtrength; and happily at this moment 
there appeared three men deſtined to give new energy 
to the (tate, Theſe were Miltiades, Ariſtides, and 
Themiſtocles whoſe example and harangues kindled 
the flame of the nobleſt heroiſm in the minds of the 
Athenians. Levies were immediately made. Each 
of the teu tribes furniſhed 1000 foot ſoldiers with a 
commander at their head. To complete this number 
it was neceſſary to enrol the ſlaves (A.) No ſooner 
were the troops aſſembled than they marched ont of 
the city into the plain of Marathon, where the inha- 
tants of Platza in Bœotia ſent them a reinforcement 
of 1000 infantry. | | 
Scarcely were the twoarmies in ſight ofeach other, 

before Miltiades propoſed te attack the enemy. Ari- 
ſtices and ſeveralofthe commanders warmly ſupported 
this meaſure : but the reſt, terrified at the exceſſive 
diſproportion of the armies, were deſirous of waiting 
for the ſuccours from Lacedæmon. Opinions being 
divided, they had recourſe to that of the polemarch, 
or chief of the militia, who was conſulted on ſuch oc« 
caſions, to put an end to the equality of ſuffrages. 
Miltiades addreſſed himſelf to him, with the ardour of 


a man deeply impreſſed with the importance of pre- 


ſent circumſtances : “ Athens (ſaid he to him) is on 
the point of experiencing the greateſt of viciſſitudes. 
Ready to become the firſt power of Greece, or the 
theatre of the tyranny and fury of Hippias, from you 
alone, Callimachus, ſhe now awaits her deſtiny, If 
we ſuffer the ardour of the troops to cool, they will 
ſhamefully bow beneath the Perſian yoke ; but if we 
lead them on to battle, the gods and victory will fa- 
your us. A word from your mouth muſt now preci- 
pirate your country into flavery or preſerve her li- 
berty.“ Callimachus gave his ſuffrage, and, the battle 
was reſolved. To enlure ſucceſs, Ariſtides, and the 
other generals after his example, yielded to Miltiades 
the honour of the command which belonged to them 
in rotation: but, to ſecure them from every hazard, 
he preferred waitingfor the day which of right placed 
him at the head of the army, 

When that day arrived, Miltiades drewup his troops 
at the foot of a mountain, on a ipot of ground ſcat- 
tered over with trees to impede the Perſian cavalry, 
The Platzans were placed on the left wing; Calli- 


machus commanded the right; Ariilides and The- 
miſtocles were in the centre of the butle, and Mil- 


tiades every where. An interval of nearly a mile ſe- 
parated the Grecian army from that of the Perſians. 
At the firſt ſignal the Greeks advanced over this ſpace 
running. The Perſians, aſtoniſhed at a mode of at- 
tack ſo novel to both nations, for a moment remained 
motionleſs; but to the impetuous fury of the enemy 
they ſoon oppoſed a more ſedate and not lefs formi- 
dable fury. Aſter an obſtinate conflict of ſome hours, 
victory began to declare herſelf in the two wings of 

4 A the 


ha. 


— — — 


(a) Travels of Anacharſis; authority, Pauyſan. i. 79. But Dr Gillies ſeems to think that the armed ſlaves 
were not incladed in the 10,000 ; but amognted. of themſelyes to a greater number, and which formed the 


centre of the battle. 
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raſs that had the appearance of a meadow, in which 
they ſtuck faſt and were loſt. Both theſe bodies of 


troops now flew to the ſuecour of Ariſtides and The. 


miſtocles, ready to give way before the flower of the 
Perſian troops placed by Datis in the centre of the 
battle. From this moment the rout became general. 
The Perſians, repulſed on all ſides, found their only 
aſylum in the fleet which had approached the ſhore. 
The conquerors purſuzd them with fire and ſword, 
and took, burnt or ſunk the greater part of their 
veſſcls : the reſt eſcaped by dint of rowing, 

The Perſian army loſt about 6400 men; that. of 
the Athenians 192. Miltiades was wounded ; Hip- 
pias was left dead on the field, as were Steſileus and 
Callimachus, two of the Athenian generals. Scarcely 
was the battle over, when a ſoldier worn out with 
_ fatigue forms the project of carrying the firſt news of 
ſo lignal a ſucceſs ro the magiſtrates of Athens, and 


without quitting his arms, he runs, flies, arrives, an- 


nounces the victory, and falls dead at their feet. 

This battle was fought on the 6th of Boedromion, 
in the third year of the 72 Olympiad (or 29th Septem- 
ber anno 490 B. C.). The next day 2000 Spartans 
arrived. In three days and nights they had marched 
1200 ſtadia. Though informed of the defeat of the 
Perlians, they continued their march to Marathon, 
nor did they envioully ſhun to behold thoſe fields 
where a rival nation had fignalized itſelf by ſo heroic 
an action: they there beheld the tents of the Perſians 
ſtill ſtanding, the plain ſtrewed over with dead, and 
covered withcoſtly ſpoils; they there found Ariſtides, 


who with his tribe was guarding the priſoners and 


booty ; and did not retire until they had beſtowed 
aſt applauſes on the victors. | „„ 
The Athenians neglected nothing to eterniſe the 
memory of thoſe who fell in the battle. It had been 
uſual to inter the citizens who periſhed in war, at the 
public expence, in the Ceramicus without the city; 
but the death oftheſe was deemed uncommonly meri- 
torious. They were buried, and a barrow was made 
for them, where their bravery had been manifeſted, 


Their names were engraven on half columns erected 
Theſe monuments, not 


on the plain of Marathon. 
excepting thoſe of the generals Callimachus and Ste- 
ſileus, were in a ſtyle of the greateſt ſimplicity. In 
the intervals between them were erected trophies 
bearing the arms of the Perſians, An artiſt of emi- 
nence Pad painted all the circumſtances of the battle 
in one of the moſl frequented porticoes of the city: 
Miltiades was there repreſented at the head of the 
generals, and in the act of cxhorting the troops to 
fight for their country, . 
Pauſanias examined the field of battle about 600 
ears after this event His account of it is as follows. 
The barrow of the Athenians is in the plain, and 
on it are pillars containing the names of the dead un- 
der thoſe of the tribes to witch they belonged ; and 
there is another for the Platæenſians and ſlaves; and 
adiſtinct monument of Miltiades the commander, who 
farvived this exploit. There may be perceived nightly 
the neighing of horſes and the claſhing of arms. No 
yerſon has derived any good from waiting on purpoſe 
w behold the ſpectres; but their anger does not fall 


. — 5 Rn 
Marathon, the Grecian army, The right diſperſed the enemy 
—— in the plain, while the left drove them back on a mo- 


promiſcuouſly into a pit. Above the lake are the 


the plain. 


ſed fo as to form an open place of worſhip, remain. 


beautiful ideas occaſioned his being generally employ- 


- beſt of the moderns. He was inimitable in adorning 


cent XI. appointed him keeper of the paintings in his 
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* 


on any one who happens to ſee them without deſign, Maratta, 
The Marathonians worſhip thoſe who were ſlain in Maratti, 
the battle, ſtyling them herves,—A trophy alſo of > — 


white marble has been ere&ed. The Athenians ſay 
the Medes were buried, religion requiring that the 
corpſe of a man be covered with earth; though I was 

not able to find any place of ſepulture ; for there is 
no barrow or other {gh viſible, but they threw them 


marble mangers of the horſes of Artaphernes, with 
marks of a tent on the rocks.” 5 
Many centuries have elapſed ſince the age of Pau- 
ſanias; but the principal barrow, it is likely that of 
the gallant Athenians, till towers above the level of 
It is of light fine earth, and has a buſh 

or two growing on it. Dr Chandler informs us that 
he enjoyed a plealing and ſatisfactory view from the 
ſammit ; and he looked, but in vain, for the pillars on 
which the names were recorded, lamenting that ſuch 
memorials ſhould ever be removed. At a ſmall di- 
ſtance northward is a ſquare baſement of white mar- 
ble, perhaps part of the trophy. A Greek church 
has ſtood near it; and ſome ſtones and rubbiſh, diſpo- 


MARATTA. See MaRnaTrTaAs. | 

MARATTI (Carlo), a cclebrated painter, was 
born at Camorano, near Ancona, in 1625. He came 
a poor boy to Rome, when only 11 years old; and 
at 12 recommended himſelf ſo effectually to Andrea 
Sacchi, by his drawings after Raphael in the Vatican, 
that he took him into his ſchool, where he continued 
25 years till his maſter's death, His graceful and 


ed in painting madonas and female ſaints. No man 
ever performed in a better ſtyle, or with a greater 
elegance, From the fineſt ſtatues and picures, he 
made himſelf maſter ofthe moſt perfe& forms, and the 
moſt charming airs of heads, which he ſketched with 
equal caſe and grace. He has produced a noble. va- 
ricty of craperies, more artfully managed, more richly 
ornamented, and with greater propriety than eyen the 


the head, in the diſpoſal of the hair, andthe elegance 
of his hands and feet, which are equal tothoſe of Ra- 
mages and he particularly excelled in gracefulneſs. In 

is younger days he etched a few prints, as well of his 
own invention as after others, with equal ſpirit and 
correctneſs, It would be endleſs to recount the cele- 
brated paintings done by this great man, Yet he exe- 
cuted nothing ſlightly, often changed his deſign, and 
almoſt always for the better, whence his pictures were 
long in hand, By the example of his maſter, he made 
ſeveral admirable portraits of-popes, cardinals, and 
other people of diſtinction, from whom he received the. 
higheſt teſtimonies of eſteem, as he likewiſe did from 
almoſt all the monarchs and princes of Europe, Inno- 


chapel and the Vatican. Maratti erected two noble 
monuments for Raphael and Hannibal, at his own ex- 
pence, in the Pantheon. How well he maintained the 
dignity of his profeſſion, appears by his anſwer to a 
Roman prince, whocomplaining of the exceſſive price 
of his pictures, he told him there was a vaſt debt due 
from the world to the famous artiſts his predeceſſors, 
and that he, as their rightful ſucceſſor, was come to 
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Marauding dah thoſe arrears. His abilities in painting were ac- 


; "Nj 
Marble, 
— 


companicd with many virtues, and particularly with an 
extenſive charity. This great painter died at Rome 
in 1713, in the 88th year of his age. 
MARAU DINO, in a military ſenſe, means a party 
of ſoldiers, who, Without any order, go into the oy 
er 


bouring houſes and villages, when the army is eit 


in camp or garriſon, to plunder and deſtroy, & c. Ma- 
rauders are a diſgrace to the camp, to the military pro- 


ſeſſion, and deſerve no better quarter from theirofficers 


than they give to poor peaſants, &c. 
MARAVEDI, alittle Spaniſh copper coin, worth 


_ ſomewhat more than a French denier, or balf a far- 


ö thing 


The Spaniards always count by maravedis, both in 


commerce and in their finances, though the coin it- 


ſelf is no longer current among them. Sixty-three 


maravedis are equivalent to a rial of ſilver; ſo that the 


_ Plaſter, or piece of eight rials, contains 504; and the 


piſtole of four pieces of eight; 2016 maravedis. 

This ſmallneſs of the coin produces vaſt numbers in 
the Spaniſh accounts and calculation ; inſomuch that 
a ſtranger or correſpondent would think himſelf in- 


debred ſeveral millions for a commodity that coſt but a 


few pounds. 


In the laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds 
of maravedis; Alphonſine maravedis, white maravedis, 


maravedis of good money, maravedis Combrenos, black 
maravedis, and old maravedis. When we find maravedis 
alone, and without any addition, it is to be underſtood 
-of thoſe mentioned above. 
value, fineneſs of metal, time, &c. 


The reſt are different in 
Mariana aſſerts, 
that this coin is older than the Moors; that it came 
from the Goths ; that it was anciently equal to a third 
partof the rial, and conſequently of 12 times the value 
of the preſent maravedi. - Under Alphonſus XI. the 


maravedi was 17 times, under Henry II. ten times, 


under Henry III. five times, and under John II. two 


times and an half, the value of the preſent maravedi. 


MARBELLA, a town of Andaluſia in Spain, ſi- 


tuated at the mouth of the Rio Verde, 30 miles north- 


eaſt of Gibraltar, and 28 ſouth-weſt of Malaga, W. 


Long, 5. 25. N. Lat. 30. 25. 


MARBLE, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils; 


being bright and beautiful tones compoſed of ſmall 
ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving fire 


with ſteel, fermeting with and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, 
and calcining in a flight fire. — The word comes from 


the French marbre, and that from the Latin armor, 


 ſembling ruins. | 
White. 8. Pale yellow, with ſpots of a blackiſh grey 


lines, and dendrites. 


of the Greek wappmarpeun to ( ſhine or glitter. 


P 


Ihe colours by which marbles are diſtinguiſhed are 


almoſt innumerable ; but the moſt remarkable are, 
1. The black marble of Flanders. 2. Plain yellow. 
3. Yellow with ſome white veins. 4. Yellow with 
black dendrites. 5. Yellow with brown figures re- 
6. Black and yellow. 7. Black and 


colour. 9. Yellow, white, and red. 10. Pale yel- 
low. 11. Olive colour, with deeper coloured croſs 
12, Browniſh red. 
coloured and yellow. 14. Common red marble. 15. 
Crimſon, white, and grey. 16. Reddiſh-brown lumps, 
on a whitiſh ground. 17. Bluiſh-grey. 18. Snowy-white. 


The varieties of marble, numerous as they are, have. 
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been improperly augmented by virtuoſos, and ſome Marble, 


13. Fleſh-_ 
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people who collect ſpecimens for the ſake of gain. 
The Italians are particularly curious in this way; and 
moſt of the names impoſed upon marbles are given by 
them, Eyery. marble brought from an unknown place 
is called by them antico; when diſtinguiſhed by a num- 
ber of bright colours, it is called brocatells or brocatel- 
lato. When they want ſome of the originals to com- 
plete a whole ſet of marbles, they either ſubſtitute 


others which have the neareſt refemblance to them; 


or, laſtly, they ſtain white marbles according to their 
own fancy, and impoſe them on the world as natural. 


The fineſt ſolid modern marbles are thoſe of Italy, 


Blankenburg, France, and Flanders. It has allo 
been lately diſcovered, that very fine marble is con- 


taiued in ſome of the Weſtern iflands of Scotland. 


Thoſe of Germany, Norway, and Sweden, are of an 


inferior kind, being mixed with a kind of ſcaly lime- 


ſtone ; and even ſeveral of thoſe abovementioned are 
partly mixed with this ſubſtance, though in an inferior 
degree. Cronſtedt, however, mentious a new quarry 
of white marble in Sweden, which, from the ſpeci- 
mens he had ſeen, promiſed io be excellent. 


The ſpecific gravity of marble is from 2700 to 


2300 ; that of Carriera, a very fine Italian marble, is 


2717.—Black marble owes its colour to a ſlight mix- 
ture of iron. 


Mr Bayen found ſome which contained 
5 per cent of the metal : notwithſtanding which, the 
lime prepared from it was white, but in time it ac- 
quired an ochry or reddiſn-yellow colour. 

Marble, when chemically examined, appears to con- 
{iſt of calcareous earth united with much fixed air; and 
is like limeſtone or chalk, capable of being converted 
into a ſtrong quicklime.—Dr Black derives the origin 


of marbles, as well as limeſtone and marle, from the 


ſame ſource, viz. from the calcareous matter of ſhells 
and lithophyta. In one kind of limeſtone known by 
the name of Portland. ſtone, and conſiſting of round 


grains united together, it was ſuppoſed to be com- 


poſed of the ſpawn of fiſh; but compariſons of other 
phenomena have explained ir. 
been produced from a calcareous ſand, which is found on 
the ſhore of ſome of the iſlands in theſouthern climates, 
By the conſtant agitation the ſofter parts are worn off, 


and the harder parts remain in the form of particles 


that are highly poliſhed, and which are afterwards 
gradually made to concrete together by cauſes of which 
we have yet no knowledge — There are indeed ſome 
few of the limeſtones and marbles in which we cannot 
diſcover any of the relics of the ſheils; but there are 
many ſigns of their having been in a diſſolved or liqui- 
fied ſtate ; fo we cannot expect to ſce the remains of 
the form of the {ſhells ; but even in many of the marbles 
that have the greateſt appearance of a complete mix- 
ture, we ſtill find often the confuſed remains of the 


ſhells of which they have been originally compoſed. 


We ſhould ſtill find it difficult to conceive how ſuch 
maſſes thould have derived their origin from ſhells ; 
but, conſidering the many collections that we have an 
opportunity of ſeeing in their ſteps towards this pro- 
ceſs, and a little concreted together, ſo that by their 
going a ſtep farther they might form limeſtone and 


marbles, we ſhall ſoon ſee the poſſibility of their being 
all produced in the ſame manner. Thus vaſt quan- 


4A2 tities 


It is plain that it has 
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Marble. tities of ſhells have been found in the province of Tu 
rin in France: and indeed there is no place where they 


+ Phil, 


have not been found. 'Thelithophyta likewiſe ſeem 
ro be a very fruitful ſource of this kind of earth. In 
the cold climates, where the moderate degree of heat 
is not ſo productive of animal-life, we have not ſuch an 
opportunity of obferving this; but in the hot climates, 
the ſea, as well as the land, ſwarms with innumerable 
animals; and, at the bottom, with thoſe that produce 
the corals and madripores. We learn from the hiſtory 
ofa ſhip that was ſunk in a ſtorm in the Gulf of 
Mexico, the vaſt growth there is of thoſe bodies. A- 
bout 20 years after, they attempted to dive into 11 to 
get out a quantity of ſilver : but they found great dif- 
ficalty in getting it, from the ſhip being overgrown 
with coral. Sir Hans Sloan, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and in his hiſtory of Jamaica, obſerves, that 
the ſhip's tim! er, the iron, and money, were all con- 
creted by the growth of the calcareous matter. So in 
a tract of many thouſands of years the quantity of it 
mould be very great; and as this is going on through 
a very great extent of the bottom of the ſea, it will 
produce very extenſive as well as maſſy colledions of 
calcareous matter. 1 
According to Sir William Hamilton F, many va» 


Tranſ, vol, riegated marbles and prenious ſtones are the produce 


of yolcauoes. | 

Artificial MusklEs. The ſtucco, whereof they make 
ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievos, aud other ornaments of 
architecture, ought to be marble pulyerized, mixed in a 
certain proportion with plaſter ; the whole well ſifted, 
worked up with water, anduſed like common plaſter. See 
STUCCO. | | 7 

There is alſo a kind of artificial marble made of 
the flaky ſclezites, or a tranſparent ftone reſembling 
plaſter ; which becomes very hard, receives a tolerable 
poliſh, and may deceive a good eye. This kind of ſe- 
lenites reſembles Muſcovy tale. | 
There is another ſort of ariificial marble formed by 
corrolive tinCFtures, which, penetrating into white 
marble to tha depth of a line or more, imitate the va- 
rious colours cf other dearer marbles. 5 

There is allo a preparation of brimſtone in imitation 
of marble. | | „ 

To do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat 
and ſmooth piece of marble; on this make a border 
or wall, to encompaſs either a ſquare or oval table, 
which may be done either with wax or clay. Then 
having ſeveral ſorts of coleurs, as white lead, vermi- 
lion, lake, orpimeut, maſticot, ſmalt, Pruſſian blue 
&c. melt on a ſlow fire ſome brimſtone in ſeveral 
glazed pipkins; put one particular fort of colour into 
each, and ſtir it well together; then having before 
oiled the marble all over within the wall, with one co- 
lour quickly drop ſpots upon it of larger and leſs ſize: 


attcr this, take another colour and do as before, and 


{> on till the ſtone is covered with ſpots of all the co- 
ours you deſign to uſe, When this is done, you are 


next to conſider what colour the maſs. or ground of 


your table is to be ; if of a grey colour, then take fine 
{fted aſhes, and mix it up with melted brimſtone; or 
if red, with Enpgliſh-red ochre; if white, with white-- 
lead; if black, with lamp or ivory black. Your brim- 


gane for the ground muſt be pretty hot, that. the co- 


1 


curve and touch the table with both ends. 


AR 


joured drops on the ſtone may anite and incorporate Morble, 


with it. 
you are next, if judged neceſlary, to put a thin wain- 
ſcot board upon it: this muſt be done whilſt the brim- 
ſtone is hot, making alſo the board hot, which ought 
to be thoroughly dry, in order to cauſe the brimſtone 
to ſtick the better to it. When the whole is cold, 
take it up, and poliſh it with a cloth and oil, and it 
will look very beautiful. r 
Elaſtic Maskhi x, an extraordinary ſpecies of foſſil 
which has ſurpriſed all the naturaliſts who have ſeen 
it, There are ſeveral tables of it preſerved in the 
houſe of Prince Borgheſe at Rome, and ſhown to the 
curious. F. Jacquer a celebrated mathematician, has 
given adeſcription in the Literary Gazette of Paris, 
but the naturaliſts cannot be contented with it, If 


permiſſion was given to make the requiſite experi- 


ments, this curious phenomenon might be beter illu- 
ſtrated. There are five or {ix tables of that marble ; 
their length is about two feet and a half, the breadth 
about ten inches, and the thickneſs a little leſs than 
three, They were dug up, as the Abbe Fortis was 
told, in the feod of Mondragone; the prain is of Car- 
rare ſe marble, or perhaps of the fineſt Greek. They 
ſeem to have ſuffered ſome attack of fire'; though the 
firſt degree of pulverization obſervable in the angles, 
can, perhaps, ſcarcely be called thatof imperfect cal- 
cination. They are very dry, do not yield to exter- 
nal impreſſion, reſound to the hammer, like other con- 
generous marble, and are pe haps ſuſceptible of a po-. 


liſh. 3 ſet on end, they bend, oſcillating back - 
0 


ward and forward; when laid horizontally, and raiſed 
at one end, they form a curve, beginning towards the 
middle; if placed on a table, and a piece of wood or 
any thing elſe is laid under them they make a ſalient 
Notwith- 
ſtanding this flexibility, they are liable to be broken 
if indiſcreetly handled; and therefore one table only, 
and that not the beſt, is ſhown to the curious. For- 


merly they were all together in the prince's apartment 
on tlie ground floor. As 


Colouring of MaRBLs. This is a nice art; and in or- 
der to ſucceed in it, the pieces of marble on which the 
experiments are tried, muſt be well poliſhed, and free 
from the leaſt ſpot or vein. The harder the marble 


is, the better will it bear the heat neceſſary in the ope- 


ration; therefore alabaſter and the common ſoft white 


marble are very improper for performing theſe opera- 


tions upon. | 5 . 
Heat is always neceſſary for opening the pores of 
marble, ſo as io render it fit to receive the colours: 
but the marble muſt never be made red-hot; for then 
Lhe texture of it is injured, and the colours are burnt, 
and loſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree of heat is 
as bad as one too great; for, in this caſe, though the 
marble receives the colour, it will not be fixed in it, 
not ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike even 
cold; but they are never fo well ſunk in as when a 
Juſt degree of heat is uſed. The proper degree is that 
which, without making the marble red, will makethe 
liquor boil upon its ſur face. The menſtruums uſed to 
ſtrike in the colours muſt be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium made 
with horſe's or dog's urine, with four parts of. quick- 


When the ground is poured even all over,, 


k 


Marble. 
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lime and one of pot aſhes, is excellent for ſome co- 
— lours; common ley of wood-aſhes is very good for 


others; for ſome, ſpirit of wine is beſt; and laſtly, 
for others, oily liquors, or common white-wine. 

The colours which have been found to ſuceced beſt 
with the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe. Stone-blue 


diſlolved in ſix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or 


of the urinous lixiviam, and that colour which the 
painters call /ztmus, diſſolved in common ley of wood- 
alhes. An extract of ſaffron, and that colour made of 
buckthorn berries, and called by painters ſap green, 
both ſucceed well when diſſolved in urine and quick- 


lime; and tclerably well when diſſelved in ſpirit of 


wine. Vermilion, and a very fine powder of cochi- 
neal, alſo ſucceed very well in the ſame liquors. Dra- 
gon's-blood ſucceeds in ſpirit of wine, as does alſo a 
tin cture of logwood in the ſame ſpirit. Alkanet-root 
gives a fine colour: but the only menſtruum to be uſed 
for it is oil of turpentine; for neither ſpirit of wine, 


nor any lixivium will do with it. There is another 
kind of ſanguis draconis, commonly called dragor's- 


biood in tears, which, mixed with urine, gives a ve- 
ry elegant colour. | 
Beſides theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, 


there are other colours which muſt be laid on dry and 


unmixed. Theſe are, dragon's blood of the pureſt kind, 


for a red; gamboge for a yellow; green wax, for a 


green ; common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, for 
a brown colour, The marble for theſe experiments 


muſt be made conſiderably hot, and then the colours 


are to be rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe 


eolours, when once given, remain immutable, others 
are eaſily changed or deſtroyed. Thus, the red colour 


given by the dragon's-blood, or by a decoction of log- 
wood, will be wholly taken away by oi] of tartar, and 
the poliſh of the marble not hurt by it. 

A fine gold colour is given in the following man- 


ner: Take crude ſal ammoniac, vitriol, and verdi- 
White vitriol ſuc- 


griſe, of each equal quantities. 


ceeds beſt ; and all muſt be thoroughly mixed in fine 


powder. | | | 

The ſtaining of marble to all the degrees of red or 
yellow, by ſolutions of dragon's-blood or gamboge, 
may be done by reducing theſe gums to powder, and 


grinding them with the ſpirit of wine in a glaſs 
- mortar, 


But, for ſmaller attempts, no method 1s ſo 
good as the mixing a little of cither of thoſe powders 
with ſpirit of wine in a ſilver ſpoon, and holding it 
over burning charcoal. By this means a fine tincture 


will be extracted; and with a pencil dipt in this, the 


fineſt traces may be made on the marble while cold ; 
which, on the heating of it afterwards, either on ſand, 


or in a baker's oven, will all fink very deep, and re- 


main perfectly diſtin& on the ſtone. It is very eaſy 
to make the ground-colour of the marble red or yel- 
low by this means, and leave white veins in it. This 


is to be done by covering the places where the white. 
neſs is to remain with ſome white paint, or even with 


two or three doubles only of paper; either of which 
will prevent the colour from penetrating. All the de- 
grees of red are to be given to marble by this gum 
alone; a flight tincture of it, without the aſſiſtance of 


heat to the marble, gives only a pale fleſh colour: but 


dhe ſtronger tinctures give it yet deeper; to this the 


$67...) 
aſſiſtance of heat adds greatly; and finally, the addi- Marble, 


tion of a little pitch to the tincture, gives it a ten- Marbled, 
dency to blackneſs, or any degree of deep red that Vt 
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may be deſired. | 

A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by diſ. 
ſolving turnſol in lixivium, in lime and urine, or in 
the volatile ſpirit of urine ; but this has always a ten- 


dency to purple, whether made by the one or the 


other of theſe ways. A better blue, and uſed in an 
eaſier manner, is furniſhed by the Canary turnſol, a 


ſubſtance well known among the dyers. This needs 
only to be diſſolved in water, and drawn on the place 


with a pencil: it penetrates very deeply into the 
marble ; and the colour may be increaſed by drawing 
the pencil wetted afreſh ſeyeral times over the ſame 
lines. This colour is ſubje& to ſpread and diffuſe it- 


ſelf irregularly ; but it may be kept in regular bounds, 


by circumſcribing its lines with beds of wax, or any 
ſuch ſubſtance. It is alſo to be obſerved, that this 
colour ſhould always be laid on cold, and no hear 


given even afterwards to the marble; and one great 


advantage of this colour is, that it is therefore eaſily 
added to marbles already ſtained with other colours, 
is a very beautiful tinge, and Jaſts a long time.— 


See alſo CHEMISTRY, no 753. 


Arundel MAaRBLEs, marbles with a chronicle of the 
city of Athens, inſcribed on them (as was ſuppoſed) 
many years before our Saviour's birth; preſented to 
the the univerſity of Oxford by Thomas earl of Arun- 
del, whence the name. See AruxpzLian Marbles, © 

MARBLED, ſomething veined or clouded, re- 
ſembling marble. Sce MARBLINC. 

MarBLED China- ware, a name given by many to a 
ſpecies of porcelain or china-ware, which ſeems to be 
full of cemented flaws. It is called by the Chineſe, 
who are very fond of it, u tchi, It is generally 


plain white, ſometimes blue, and has exactly the ap- 


pearance of a picce of China which had been firſt bro- 
ken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their pla- 
ces again, and covered with the original yarniſh. The 
manner of preparing it is eaſy, and might be imitated 
with us. Inſtead of the common varniſh of the Chi- 
na-ware, Which is made of what they call o/ of ſtones 
and oz/ of fern mixed together, they cover this with a 
{imple thing made only of a fort of coarſe agates cal- 
cined to a white powder, and ſeparated from the groſ- 
ſer parts by means of water, after long grinding in 
mortars. When the powder has been thus prepared, 
it is left moiſt, or in form of a fort of cream, with 
the laſt water that is ſuffered to remain in it, and this 
is uſed as the varniſh. Our cryſtal would ſerve full as 


well as thoſe coarſe agates, and the method of prepa- 


ration is perfectly caly. The occaſion of the ſingular 
appearance of this fort of porcelain is, that the var. 
niſh never ſpreads evenly, but runs into ridges and 
veins. Theſe often run naturally into a fort of moſaic- 
work, which can ſgarce be taken for the effect of chance. 
It the marbled China be deſired blue, they firſt give 


it a general coat of this colour, by dipping the veſſel 


into a blue yarniſh ; and when this is thoroughly dry, 
they add another coat of this agatc - oil. | 
Tories MARRLES, are moſtly imported from Hol- 


land; where it is ſaid they are made by breaking the 
ſtonc- alabaſter, or other ſubſtance, into pieces aaa”) 
2 
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Marbling, of a ſuitable ſize ; theſe are put into an iron mill which 
— turns by water; thereare ſeyeral partitions with raſps 
2} within, cut floatways, not with teeth, which turn con- 
ſtantly round with great ſwiftneſs ; the friction againſt 


the raſps makes them round, and as they are formed, 


they fall out of different holes, into which ſizeor chance 


throws them. They are brought from Nuremberg to 
Rotterdam, down the Rhine, and from thence diſ- 
perſed over Europe. 1 50 
MARBLING, the method of preparingand colour - 
ing the marbled paper. | | 
There are ſeveral kinds of marbled paper; but the 
principal differenceof them lies in the forms in which 


=o 


the colours are laid on the ground; ſome being diſ- 


poſed in whirls or circumyolations; ſome in Jagged 
lengths; and others only in ſpots of a roundiſh or 
oval figure, The general manner of managing each 
kind is, nevertheleſs, the ſame; being the dipping 
the paper in a ſolution of gum tragacanth, or, as it 
is commonly called, gum-dragon ; over which the co- 


lours, previouſly prepared with ox-gall and ſpirit of 


wine, are firſt ſpread. | = | 
The peculiar apparatus neceſfary for this purpoſe, 
is a trough for containing the gum-tragacanth and 
the colours; a comb for diſpoling them in the figure 
uſually choſen; anda burniſhing ſtone for poliſhing 
the paper. The trough may be of any kind of wood; 


and muſt be ſome what larger than the ſheets of paper 


for marbling which it is to be employed; but the 
ſides of it need only riſe about two inches above the 
bottom ; for by making it thus ſhallow, the leſs 
quantity of the ſolution of the gum will ſerve to fill it. 

he comb may be alſo of wood, and five inches in 
length : but ſhould have braſs tceth, which may be 
about two inches long, and placed at about a quarter 
of an inch diſtance from each other. The burniſhing 
ſtone may be of Jaſper or agate : but as thoſe ſtones 
are very dear when of ſufficient largeneſs, marble or 
glaſs may be uſed, provided their ſurface be poliſhed 
to a greater degree of ſmoothneſs. | > 

Theſe implements being prepared, the ſolution of 
gum tragacanth muſt be made, by putting a ſufficient 
proportion of the gum, which ſhould be white and 
clear from all ſoulneſſes, into clear water, and letting 
it remain there a day or two, frequently breaking the 
lumps and ſtirring it till the whole ſhall appear diſ- 
ſolved and equally mixed with the water. The con- 
ſiſtence of the ſolution ſhould be nearly that of ſtrong 
gum-water uſed in miniature-painting ; and if it ap- 
pear thicker, water muſt be added; or if thinner, 
more of the gum. When the ſolution is thus brought 
to a due ſtate, it muſt be paſſed through a linen cloth ; 
and being then put into the trough it will be ready 
to receive the colours, | | | 

The colours employed for red are carmine, lake, 
roſe pink, and vermilion ; but the two laſt are too 


hard and Baring, unleſs they be mixed with roſe- 


pink or lake, to bring them o a ſofter caſt; and 
with reſpect to the carmine and lake, they zre 100 
dear for common purpoſes ; for yellow, Dutch pink 
and ycllow ochre may be employed: for blue, Pruſ. 
ſian blue and verditer may be uſed :—for green, ver- 
digriſe, a mixture of Dutch pink and Pruſſian blue, 
or verditer, in different proportions ;—for orange, 


( 9 7 1 
the orange: lake, or 4 mixture of vermilion, or red Marbling. 
lead, with Dutch pink ;—for purple, roſe-pink and 
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Theſe ſeveral colours ſhould be ground with ſpirit 
of wine till they be of a proper fineneſs ; and then, at 
the time of uſing them, a little fiſh-gall, or in de- 
fault of it the gall of a beaſt, ſhould be added, by 
grinding them over again with it. The proper pro- 
portion of the gall muſt be found by trying them; 
for there muſt be juſt ſo much as will ſuffer t e ſpots 


of colour, when ſprinkled on the ſolution of the gum. 


tragacanth, to join together, without intermixing or 
running into each other. SR "LIE 
When every thing is thus prepared, the ſolutions of 
the gum-tragacanth muſt be poured into the trough ; 
and the colours, being in a ſeparate pot, with a pen- | 
cil appropriated to each, muſt be ſprinkled on the ſur- 
face of the ſolution, by ſhaking the pencil, charged 
with its proper colour, over it: and this muſt be done 


with the ſeveral kinds of colour deſired, till the ſurface 
be wholly covered. | 


When the marbling is propoſed to be in ſpots of a 
ſimple form, nothing more 1s neceſſary : but where 


the whirls or-ſnail-ſhell figures are wanted, they muſt 


be made by means of a quill; which muſt be put 
among the ſpots to turn them about, till the effect be 
produced, The jagged lengths muſt be made by 
means of the comb above deſcribed, which muſt be 
paſſed through the colours from one end of the trough 
to the other, and will give them that appearance : but 
if they be deſired to be pointed both ways, the comb 
muſt be again paſſed through the trough in a contrary 


direction; or if ſome of the whirls or ſnai-ſhell figures 


be required to be added, they may be yet made by 
the means before directed. RY 


The paper ſhould be previouſly prepared for recei · 


ving the colours, by dipping it over-night in water; 


and laying the ſheets on each other with a weight 


oyer them. The whole being thus ready, the paper 


muſt be held by two corners, and laid in the moſt 
gentle and eyen manner on the ſolution covered with 
the colours, aud there ſoftly preſſed with the hand, 
that it may bear every where on the ſolution. After 
which it muſt be raiſed and taken off with the ſame 
care, and then hung to dry acroſs a proper cord, 
ſubtended near at hand for that purpoſe ; and in that 
ſtare it muſt continue 111] it be perfectly dry. It 
then remains only to give the paper a proper poliſh ; 
in order to which, it 1s firſt rubbed with a little ſoap: 
and then muſt be thoroughly ſmoothed by the glaſs 


poliſhers, ſuch as are uſed for linen, and called the ca- 


lender glaſſes. After which it ſhould be againrubbed by 
a burniſher of jaſper or agate; or, in detault of them, 
of glaſs ground to the higheſt poliſh : for on the per- 
tet poliſh of the paper depends in a great meaſure its 
beauty and value, * 
Gold or ſilver powders may be uſed, where deſired, 
along with the colour: and require only the ſame 
treatment as them, except that they muſt be firſt tem- 
pered with gum- water. | pus 
Marbling of books or paper is performed thus: 
Diſſolve four ounces of gum-arabic in two quarts of 
fair water ; then provide ſeveral colours mixed with 
water in pots or ſhells; and, with pencils peculiar 80 
| 5 cac 
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Marc-An-" eich colonr, ſprinkle them by way of intermixture 


tonio 
| 
Alarcellia» 
niſm. . 
3 — 


upon the gum-water, which muſt be put into a 
trough or ſome broad-veſſel ; then with a tick curl 
them, or draw them out in ſtreaks, to as much variety 
as may be done. Having done this, hold your book 
or books cloſe together, and only dip the edges in, on 


the top of the water and colours, very lightly ; which 


done, take them off, and the plain impreſſion of the 
colours in mixture will be upon the leaves; doing as 
well the ends as the front of the book in the like 
manner. _ WEED, 

Marbling a book on the covers is performed by 


forming clouds with aqua-fortis or ſpirit of vitriol 


mixed with ink, and afterwards glazing the covers. 
See the article Bookx-8I1NDING. *®* | 
MARC-AnTonio. See RAIMONDI. | 
MARC A (Peter de), one of thegreateſt ornaments 
ef the Gallican church, was born in Bearn, of 
an ancient family, in 1594. He firſt ſtudied the law, 
was made preſident of the parliament of Bearn, and 


going to Paris in 1639, was made a counſellor of 


ſtate: the good opinion entertained of his knowledge 
was confirmed by his Hiſtory of Bearn. By the king's 
order he publiſhed a work, De concordia ſucerdotii et 
imperii, ſive de libertatibus eccleſiz Gallice, in refuta- 
tion of a book that appeared under the title of Opratus 
Gallus ; and on this account, when on the death of 
his wife he was nominated biſhop of Conſerans, the 
court of Rome refuſed the bulls in his favour, until 
by another book he explained away all he had ſaid on 
behalf of the ſtate, to the limitation of the papal 
power. He obtained his confirmation, after ſeven 
years ſuſpenſe, in 1648 ; was tranſlated to the arch- 
biſhopric of "Toulouſe in 1652; and was made mini- 
ſter of ſtate in 1658. . He died at Paris in 1662, a 
ſhort time after he had received the bulls as the arch- 
biſhop of that metropolis. After his death appeared his 


Poſthumous works, with prefaces, notes, &c. by M. 


Baluze. In all he wrote, he ſhowed great abilities 
and learning, but is reproached for accommodating 
them to his views of intereſt and ambition. | 
MARCASITE, in mineralogy. This name has 
long been given indifferently to all ſorts of minerals; 
to ores, pyrites, and to ſemimetals. Lately, it ſeems 
to be confined to pyrites, and Wallerius propoſes to 
confine it to ſuch pyrites as are regularly formed. 
This ſeems to be better than to leave it a vague and 
indeterminate ſignification, on account of the ambi- 
guity and obſcurity which might thereby be introdu- 
ced. See PyRITEs. 5 
MARCELLIANISM, the doctrines and opinions 


of the Marcellians, a ſect of ancient heretics, towards 


the cloſe of the ſecond century, ſo called from Mar- 


cellus of Ancyra, their leader, who was accuſed of 


reviving the errors of Sabellius. Some, however, are 
of opinion, that Marcellus was orthodox, and that 
they were his enemies the Arians, who fathered their 
errors upon him. St Epiphanius obſerves, that there 


was a great deal of diſpute with regard to the real te- 


nets of Marcellus; but that, as to his followers, it is 
evident they did not own the three hypoſtaſes : for 
Marcellus conſidered the Son and Holy Ghoſt as two 
emanations from the divine nature, which, after per- 
forming their reſpective offices, were to return again 
into the ſubſtance of the Father; and this opinion is 


. 


MAR 
altogether incompatible with the belief of three diſ- 
tinct perſons in the Godhead, 
MARCELLINUS (Ammianus.) Sce AuulaAxvs. 
MARCELLO (Benedict), a celebrated muſician, 
and deicended from one of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies in Venice. He lived in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. We have of his compoſition, anthems, 
cantatas, and other works, which the connoiſſeurs 
rank as high as any of the numerous and excellent 


Marcelli- 
nus 
U 
Maregrave. 
— BAI 


muſical compoſitions which the Italian ſchool has pro- 


duced. He is the Pindar of muſic, (ſays M. de la 


Borde). In boldneſs and regularity of deſign, he is 
the Michael Angelo of it. In analyſing his works, 
we diſcover a profound knowledge and great addreſs; 
but there is a difficulty attending the execution of 
them which is almoſt inſurmountable. It requires a 


voice poſſeſſed of great powers, and accuſtomed to the 
moſt extraordinary intervals.“ The chief of the fa- 


mily which {till exiſts was the ambaſſador of Venice 


to the Porte in 1770. 


MARCELLUS (Marcus Claudius), a famous Ro- 


man general, who, after the firſt Punic war, had the 
management of an expedition againſt the Gauls. Here 
he obtained the Spo/za opima, by killing with his own 
hand Viridomarns the king of the enemy. Such ſuc- 
ceſs rendered him popular, and ſoon after he was en- 
truſted to oppoſe Hannibal in Italy, He was the firſt 
Roman who obtained ſome adyantage over this cele- 
brated Carthaginian, and ſhowed his country men that 
Hannibal was not invincible. The troubles which 
were raiſed in Sicily by the Carthaginians at the death 
of Hicronymas, alarmed the Romans; and Marcellus, 
in his third conſulſhip, was ſent with a powerful force 
againſt Syracuſe. He attacked it by ſea and land; 
bat his operations proved long ineffectual, and the in- 


vention and indultry of Archimedes were able to 


baffle all the efforts, and to deſtroy all the great and 
ſtapendous machines and military engines cf the Ro- 
mans during three ſucceſſive years. The perſeverance 
of Marcellus at laſt obtained the victory. After this 


oppoſe a ſecond time Hannibal. In this campaign he 
behaved with greater vigour than before; the greateſt 
part of the towns of the Samnites, which had re- 
volted, were recovered by force of arms, and 3000 
of the ſoldiers of Hannibal made priſoners. Some 
time after, in an engagement witly the Carthaginian 
general, Marcellus had the diſadvantage : but on 
the morrow a more ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh vindicated 
his military character and the honour of the Roman 
ſoldiers. Marcellus, however, was not ſufficiently vi- 
gilant againſt the ſnares of his adverſary. He impru- 
dently ſeparated himſelffrom his camp, and was killed 
in an ambuſcade, in the 6oth yearof his age, in his 5th 
conſulſhip, A. U. C. 544. His body was honoured 
with a magnificent funeral by the conqueror, and his 
aſhes were conveyed in a ſilver urn to his fon. Mar- 
cellus claims our commendation for his private as well 
as public virtues; and the hnmanity of a general will 
ever be remembered, who, at the ſurrender of Syra- 
cuſe, wept on the thought that many were going to 
be expoſed to the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of an in- 
cenſed foldiery, which the policy of Rome and the 
laws of war rendered inevitable. | 


MARCGRAVE, or MaARCRAVE, a kind of dig- 
| nity 


conqueſt, Marcellus was called upon by his country to 


MARK 
damped the ſpirits. of their enemies. The Roman March. 
ſoldiers were cnured to the military pace, that is, to 
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March. nity in Germany, anſwering to marquis: (fcc 
Maxis.) The word is derived from the German 


Marche, or Marte, which ſignifies “ a frontier ,”” and 
Graffe, © count, governor ;”* Maregraves being origi- 
nally governors of cities lying on the frontiers of a 
country or ſtate... | | 

MARCH, Maxrtivs, the third month of the 
year, according to the common way of computing. 
See MonTH, and YEAR. | 


Among the Romans, March was the firſt month; 


and in ſome eccleſiaſtical computations, that.order 1s 
{till preſerved ; as particularly reckoning the number 
of years from the incarnation of our Saviour ; that is, 
from the 25th of March. Ee PLAN, 


It was Romulus ho divided the year into months ; 
to the firſt of which he gave the name of his ſuppo- 


ſed father Mars. Ovid, however, obſerves, that the 


people of Italy had the month of March before Ro- 


mulus's time; but that they placed it very differently, 


ſome making it the third, ſome the fourth, ſome the 
tifih, and others the tenth month of the year. | 
In this month it was that the Romans facrificed to 
Anna Perenna ; that they begun their comitia ; that 
they adjudged their public farms and leaſes; that the 


miſtreſſes ſerved the ſlaves and ſeryants at table, as the 


maſters did in the Saturnalia ; and that the veſtals 
renewed the ſacred fire. 3 
tion of Minerva, and always conſiſted of 31 days. 
The ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, 
as well as the month of May. 


Mach, in the military art, is the moving of a 


body of men from one place io another. Nothing is 
laid down particularly concerning the marches of the 
Jewiſh armies ; only thus much we may collect, that 
they made uſe of trumpets, to the different ſounds of 
which they prepared themſelves by packing up their 
baggage, putting themſelves in readineſs, and attend- 
ing at the ſtandards, to wait the ſignal for marching. 


We are told that the army of the Iſraelites marched in 
general no more than one league in a day and an half; 


but this appears to hold good only of their progreſs 
through difficult roads: For Follard ſays they might, 
in an open country, march four leagues in a day or 


more. The Rabbins ſuppoſe that the Iſraclites march- 
ed in the ſame order they were placed in their camp. 


The Greeks, let «he poſture of their affairs be what 
it would, never marched againſt their enemies till fa- 
vourable omens encouraged the enterprize. An eclipſe 
of the moon, or any untoward accident, or the in- 
tervening of what they eſteemed an unlucky day, en- 
tirely prevented their march. But ofall the Greeks 
the Lacedemonians were the moſt nice and ſcru- 
pulous. The heavenly bodies directed all their mo- 
tions; and it was an mvariable maxim with them 
never to march before the full moon. The Greeks 
are particularly remarked by Homer for marching 
in good order and profound filence; whereas the 
Barbarian ſorces were all noifd, clamour, and confu- 
ſion. It is needleſs to ſay any thing concerning the 


marches of the Roman armies, more than that they 


were performed with the greateſt order and diſpatch, 
inſomuch tha their unexpected preſence frequently 
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pointed, &. | 


walk 20 miles in five hours, though at the ſame time 
they carried burdens of ſixty pounds weight, _ 
Of all the mechanical parts of war, in modern 
times, none is more etſential than that of marching, 
It may be juſtly called the key which leads to all ſu- 
blime motions and manceuyres. of an army; for they 
depend entirely on this point. A man can be attacked 
in foar different ways; in the front, on both flanks, 
and in the rear : but he can defend himſelf, 'and an- 
noy the enemy, only when placed with his face to- 
wards him. Hence it follows, that the general ob- 
ject of marching is reduced to three points only; to 
march forwards, and on both fides, becauſe it is im- 
poſlible to do it for any time backwards, and by that 
means facethe enemy wherever he preſents him(elf.— 
The different ſteps to be made uſe of are three; ſlow, 
faſt, and oblique. The firſt is proper in advancing, 
when at a con{iderable diſtance from the enemy, and 
when the ground is unequal, that the line may not be 
broke, and a regular fire kept up without intermiſſion. 
The ſecond is chiefly neceſſary when you want to an- 


ticipate the enemy in occupying ſome poſt, in paſling 


a defile, and, above all, in attacking an entrenchment, 
to ayoid being a long while expoſed to the fire of the 


artillery and ſmall arms, &c. The third ſtep is of in- 
The month of March was always under the protec- 


finite conſequence, both in the infantry and cavalry ; 
columns may be opened and formed into lines, aud, 
vice ver/a, lines into columns, by this kind of ſtep, in 
a leſſer ſpace, and conſequently. in leſs time, than by 
any other method whatſocver. In coming out ofa de- 
file, you may inſtantly form the line without preſent- 
ing the flank to the enemy. The line may be formed, 
though ever ſo near to the enemy, with ſafety, becauſe 
you face him, and can with eaſe and ſafety protect and 
cover the motion of the troops, while they are coming 
out of the detiles, and forming, The ſame thing 
may be equally executed, when a column is to be 
formed in order to adyance or retreat ; which is a 
point of. infinite conſequence, and ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed as an axiom. » = | 
The order of march of the troops mult be fo diſ- 
poſed, that cach ſhould arrive at their rendezvous, if 
poſſible, on the ſame day. The quarter-maſter-gene- 
ral, or his deputy, with an able engineer, ſhould ſuffi- 
ciently reconnoitre the country, to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of it and the enemy, before he forms his 
routs. | | 
Before a march, the army generally receives ſeveral 
days bread. The quarter-maſters, camp colour-men, 
and pioneers, parade according to orders, and march 
immediately after, commanded by the quarter-maſter- 
generalor his deputy. They are to clear the roads, 
level the ways, make preparations for the march of 
the army, &c, The general, for inſtance, beats at 2, 
the aſſembly at 3, and the army to march in 20 minutes 
after. Upon beating the general, the village, and ge- 
ne ral officer's guards, quarter and rear-guards, join 
their reſpective corps; and the army pack up their 
baggage. Upon beating the aſſe mb), the tents are to 
be ſtruck, and ſent with the baggage to the place ap- 
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of the line, upon which the companies march out from 
their ſeveral ſtreets, form battalions as they advance 
to the head of the line, and then halt. 

The ſeveral battalions will be formed into co- 
lomns by the adjutant-general, and the order of 
march, &c. be given to the general officers who lead 
the columns. | Ber we 

The cavalry generally march by regiments or ſqua- 
drons. The heavy artillery always keeps the great 
roads, in the centre of the columns, eſcorted by a 
ſtrong party of infantry and cavalry. The field- 
pieces march with the columns. 

Each ſoldier generally marches with 36 rounds of 
powder and ball, and 2 good flints; one of which is 
to be fixed in the cock of his firelock. Fhe routes 
muſt be formed ſo that no columns croſs one another 
on the march. 

MARCHAND (John-Louis), a native of Lyons, 
who ſhares with the celebrated 4 Aquin the glory of 
having carried the art of playing on the organ to the 
higheſt degree of perfection. When very young he 
went to Paris; and happening to be in the chapel of 
the college of Louis the Great, when they were wait- 
ing for the organiſt to begin divine ſervice, he offered 
himſelf in his place. os playing gave ſo great ſatis- 
faction, that the rn $ kept him in the college, and 
ſupplied him with every neceſſary to perfect his ta- 
lents. Marchand continued to play the organ of their 
chapel ; and though many advantageous places were 
offered to him, he always refuſed to accept them. This 
diſintereſted conduct was not ſolely owing to his gra- 
_ titude ; for he was of ſo whimſical and independent a 
diſpoſition of mind, that he was equally careleſs about 
reputation and glory. He died at Paris in 1732, at the 

eof 63. From him we have two books of Pieces for 

e Harpſichord, much eſteemed by the connoiſſeurs. 

MarcnanD(Piofeſſor),was from his youth brought 
up at Paris, in the profeſſion'of a bookſeller, and in 
the knowledge of books. He kept a regular corre- 
ſpondence with ſeveral learned men, among whom was 
Bernard the continuator of the Nouvelles de la Repud- 
| lique des Lettres, and furniſhed this writer with the li- 
terary anecdotes of France. Marchand having em- 
braced the Proteſtant religion, went to join Bernard 
in Holland, where he might be at liberty to profeſs 
his religious opinions. He continued the trade of 
bookſeller for ſome time ; but afterwards quitted it, 
that he might dedicate himſelf wholly to the purſuits 
of literature. The hiſtory of France, together with 
a knowledge of books and 2uthors, was always his fa- 
vourite ſtudy. In the latter ne was ſo eminently diſ- 
tingniſhed, that he was conſulted from all parts of 
Europe. He was alſo one of the principal authors of 
the Journal Litteraire, one of the beſt periodical works 
which have appeared in Holland ; and he furnithed ex- 
cellent extracts for the other journals. This valuable 
and learned man died at an advanecd age, the 14th of 
June 1756 ; and left the little fortune which he had, to 
a ſociety inſtitued at the Hague, for the education 
and inſtruction of a certain number of poor people. 
His library, which was excellently choſen for literary 
hiſtory, together with his manuſcripts, was left by his 

Vor. X. 


= Wo, 
March, The companies draw up in their ſeveral ſtreets, and 
Marchand. the rolls are called; At the time appointed, the drum- 

——— mers ere to beat a march, and fifers play at the head 
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will to the univerſity of Leyden, From him we have, Marchand 


1. The Hiſtory of Printing, a new edition of which has 


been promiſed by one of his friends. This work, Marche: 


which 1s full of notes and critical diſcuſſions, appear- 
ed in 1740 at the Hague, in 4to. There is ſuch a pro- 
digious diſplay of erndition, and remarks and Juota- 
tions are heaped together in ſuch confuſion, that when 
you get to the end of the chaos, you know not what 
concluſion to form concerning the points which have 
been diſcuſſed. Abbe Mercier, abbot of Saint-Leger, 
de Soiſſons, gave, in 1775, 4to, a ſupplement to this 
hiſtory, which is equally curious and accurate. 2. An 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, or Memoirs Critical and Lite- 
rary, printed at the Haguein 1758, in two ſmall vo- 
lumes, folio. In this work we meet with hiſtorical 
ſingularities, literary anecdotes, and a diſcuſſion of 
points of bibliography; but too great minuteneſs pre- 
vails in it, the ſtyle is deficient in point of purity, and 
the author is too much carried away by the heat and 
eagerneſs of his character. More erudition could not 


well be collected; eſpecially upon ſubjects which, at 


leaſt to the generality of readers, are ſo unintereſting. 
3. A new edition of Bayle's Dictionary, and Letters 
of the Cymbalum mundi, &c. 

MARCHANTIA, in botany : A genus of the na- 
tural order of algz, belonging tothe cryptogamia claſs 
of plants. The male calyx 1s peltated, and covered 
below with monopetalous corollz ; the antheræ are 
multifid ; the female calyx is feſſile, campanulated, 
and polyſpermous. There are eight ſpecies ; of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 1. The polymorpha, or great 
ſtar-handed marchanria, is a native of Britain, grow- 
ing on the banks of rivulets, on ſhady moiſt rocks, 
the ſides of wells, and ſometimes bogs. The leaves 
are about three inches long ; from half an inch to an 
inch broad, lying flat on Ge ground, and adhering 


_ cloſe to it by numerous downy radicles, which grow 


out of the middle and baſe of the leaf on the under 
fide. Theſe leaves are ſituated on their edges, their 
upper ſurface of a dark, ſhining, green colour, reti- 
culated with numerous, minute, rhomboidal, or lo- 
zenge-like ſcales ; variouſly divided into obtuſe lobes, 
and in the middle by a blackiſh purple vein ; their 
under fide is of a paler green, and their ſubſtance co- 
riaceous, and nearly opaque. There are three varie- 
ties, from one of which is produced a yellow powder, 
ſhowing a moſt curious and wonderful mechaniſm 
when examined by the microſcope. The leaves have 
a ſtrong aromatie ſmell, and acrid taſte; and are re- 
commended in a decoction of ſkimmed milk, as good 


in the jaundice and other diſorders of the liver. 2. The 


conica, or conie-muſhroom marchantia, with warted 
leaves, grows on moiſt ſhady banks by the ſides of ri- 
vulets. Theſe leaves are broad, flat, about two inches 
long, dichotomous, obtuſely lobed, and lie upon one 
another. Their ſurface is of a pale-green gloſſy co 
lour ; curiouſly teſſelated with rhomboidal and hex- 
agonal tubercles, each having a white veſicle or wart 
in the centre, with a puncture on its head. The 


leaves have a peculiar ſtrong fragrant ſmell, and acrid 


aromatic taſte, They are ſuppoſed to poſſeis the ſame 


attenuating quality as the firſt, but in a higher de- 

gree. They are recommended as an antiſcorbutic, 

and for thinning the blood. | 

' MARCHE, a'province of France, bounded on the 
north 
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| Marchena north by Berry, on the caſt by Auvergne, on the weſt 


[ by Angoumois, and on the fouth by Limoſin. It is 
— about 55 miles in length, and 25 in breadth, and is 


pretty fertile in corn and wine. | 

MARCHENA, an handſome, ancient, and conſi- 
derable town of Spain, in Andaluſia, with the ritle of 
a duchy, anda ſuburb as large as the town, ſeated in 
the middle of a plain, particularly fertile in olives, 
though very deſtitute of water. W. Long. 5. 20. 
N. Lat. 37. 20. 15 | Xi 


noblemen that lived on the marches of Wales or Scot- 
land ; who, in times paſt, according to Cambden, had 


which are abolithed by the ſtat. 27 H. 8. c. 26. and 
x Edw. 6. c. 10. In old records the lords marches of 
Wales were ſtyled Marchianes de Marchia Walliz. 
See + & ISM oth: 5 7 1 v0 
MARCHES (marchia), from the German march, 
i. e. lines, or from the French margue, viz. ſignum, 
_ (being the notorious diſtin ion between two countries 
or territories), are the limits between England and 
Wales, or between England and Scotland, which laſt 
are divided into weſt and middle marches, 4 Hen. 5. 
c. 7. 22 Edw. 4. c. 8. 24 Hen. 8. c. 9. And there 
was formerly a court called the court of the marches of 
Wales, where pleas of debt or damages, not above 
the value of 50 pounds were tried and determined; 
and if the council of the marches held pleas for debts 
above that ſum, &c. a prohibition might be awarded. 
Hill. 14. Car. 1. Cro. Car. 38. YRS 
MARCHET, or MaxchETTA, a pecuniary fine, 
zuciently paid by the tenant to his lord, for the mar- 


obtained, with ſome difference, throughout all Eng- 
d and Wales, as alſo in Scotland; and it ſtill con- 
tinues to obtain in ſome places. According to the 
cuſtom of the manor of Dinover in Caermarthenſhire, 
every tenant at the marriage of his daughter pays ten 
Millings to the lord; which „ in the Britiſh language, 

is called gwadbr-merched i. e. maid's fee. 5 
In Scotland, and the north parts of England, the 
auſtom was, for the lord to lie the firſt night with the 


king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of his queen; and, 


to the lord: whence it was called arcbheta muliceris 
See Borguon-Evglith. 


ated between the Rauraci and the Danube, before it 


Schwartzwald, or Black Fereſi, in the ſouth-weſt of 
Suabia, near the riſe of the Danube and Neckar. 
MARCIANUS, a. native of Thrace, born of an 
ebſcure family, After he had for ſome time ſerved in 
the army as a common ſold ier, he was made private ſe- 
cretary to one of the officers of Theodoſius. His win- 
ning addreſs and uncommou talents raiſed him to-high- 
er. ſtations ; and on the death of. Theodoſms II. A. D. 
450, he was.iuyeſted-with the imperial purple in the 


eaſt. The ſubjects of the Roman empire bad reaſon. 


to be ſatisfied with.their choice. Marcianus ſhowed 
kimſclf active and reſolute ; and when Attila, the 


barb.rous. king of the Hans, - afked of the empe- 
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MARCHERS, or Lonps-MaxchExs, were thoſe 


their laws, and poteſtatem vite, &c. like petty kings, 


riage of one of the tenant's daughters. This cuſtom 


bride of his tenant ;. but this uſage was abrogated by 


inſtead thereof, a mark was paid by the bridegroom 


MARCIANA Sil va (anc. geog -), a foreſt ſitu 


comes to be navigable; a part of Hercynia. Now 
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ror the annual tribute, which the indolence and cow - Marcie- 
ardice of his predeceſſors had regularly paid, the ſuc. nites. 
ceſſor of Theodoſius firmly ſaid, that he kept his gold 
for his friends, but that iron was the metal which he 
had prepared for his enemies. In the midſt of uni- 
verſal popularity Marcianus died, after a reign of ſix 
years, in the 69th year of his age, as he was making 
warlike preparations againſt the barbarians that had 
invaded Africa. His death was long lamented ; and 
indeed his merit was great, ſince his reign has been 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the golden age. 
Marcianus married Pulcheria the ſiſter of his prede- 
ceſſor. It is ſaid, that in the years of his obſcurity 
he found a man who had been murdered, and that he 
had the humanity to give him a private burial ; for 
which circumſtance he was accuſed of the homicide, 
and impriſoned, He was condemned to loſe his 
life; and the ſentence would have been executed, 
had not the-real murderer been diſcoyered, and con- 
vinced the world of the innocence of Marcianus.— 
Another emperor of the eaſt, A. D. 479, &c. 
 MARCIONITES, or Maggzonnsrs, Marcioniſte, 
a very ancient and popalar of heretics, who, in 
the time of Epiphanius, we ead over Italy, E- 
gypt, Paleſtine, Syria, Ara Perſia, and other 
countries: they were thus dei usted from their au- 
thor Marcion. Marcion was Pontus, the ſon of a 
biſhop, and at firſt made pro 

life ; but he was excommuni 


ton of the monaſtical 


A WA 
RY 
* 


„ the one good, the 
ney imagined an interme- 
diate kind of deity of a mixed nature, who was the 
creator of this inferior word, and the god and legiſ- 
lator of the Jewiſh nation : che other nations, Who 
worſhipped a variety of god; were ſuppoſed to be un- 
der the empire of the evil principle. Theſe two con- 
flicting powers exerciſe oppreſſions upon rational and 
immortal ſouls; and therefore the ſupreme God, to de- 
liver them from bondage, ſent to the Jews a being 
more like unto himſeÞ, even his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
clothed with a certain ſhadowy reſemblance of a body : 
this celeſtial meſſenger was attacked by the prince of 
darknefs, and by the god of the Jews, but without 
effect. Thoſe who follow the directions of this ce- 
leſtial conductor, mortify the body by faſtings and 
auſterities, and renounce the precepts of the god of the 
Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, ſhall after death, 
aſcend to the manſions of felicity and perfection. The 
rule of manners which Marcion preſcribed to his fol- 
lowers was exceſſively anſtere, containing an expreſs 
prohibition of wedlock, wine, fleſh, and all the ex- 
ternal comforts of life, | 
Marcion denied the real birth, incarnation, and paſ- 
ſion of Jeſas Chriſt, and held them to be all apparent 
only. He denied the reſurrection of the body; and 
allowed none to be baptized but thoſe who preſerved. 
their continence ; but theſe, he granted, might be 
baptized three times, In many things he followed the: 
ſentiments of the heretic Cerdon, and rejected thelaw: 
and the prophets. He pretended the goſpel bad been 
A _ © corrupted 
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Marcites currupted by falſe prophets, and allowed none of the 


evangeliſts but St Luke, whom alſo healtered in many 


Mare» places as well as the epiſtles of St Paul, a great many 
_ —— things iu which be threw out. In his own copy of 


St Luke he threw out the two firſt chapters entire. 

- MARCITES, Maxzci1Ttz, a ſect ofheretics in the 
ſecond century, who alſo called themſelves the perfecti, 
and made profeſſion of doing every thing with a great 
deal of liberty and without any fear. This doctrine 
they borrowed from Simon Magus, who however was 
not their chief; for they were called Marcites from 
one Marcus, who conferred the prieſthood, and the 


- adminiſtration of the ſacraments, on women. 


_ _ MARCQPoro, Paoro, or Paulo. See Pavrio, 
MARCOMANNI, an ancient people of Germany, 
who ſeem to have taken their name from their ſitua- 
tion on the limits or marches, to the eaſt of the High- 
er Rhine, and the north of the Danube. Cluverius 
allots te them the duchy of Wurtemburg, a part of the 
palatinate between the Rhine and the Necker, the 
Briſgau, and à part of Suabia, lying between the 
ſprings of the Danube and the river Bregnetz: they 
_ afterwards removed to the country of the Boit, whom 
they expelled and forced to withdraw more to the eaſt, 
* what is now called Bohemia. (Strabo, Vel- 
eius. | Fe 
| * COSIANS, or CoroBarsIANS,.an ancient 
ee church, making a branch of the VaLen- 
ENS. . . EY 3 
| vis heneeus ſpeaks at large ofthe leader of this ſect, 
e, who it ſeems was reputed a great magician. 
"ihe Marcoſians had a great number of apocryphal 
books which they held for canonical, and of the fame 
authority with ours. Out of theſe they picked ſeve- 
ral idle fables touching the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which they put off for true hiſtories. Many of theſe 
fables are ſtill in uſe and credit among the Greek 
monks. A V8 
MARCULUS, among the Romans, a knocker 
or inſtrument of iron to knock at the doors with. _ 
MARCUS (Aurelius Antoninus). See ANTONI- 
Nus. n 
MARDIK ERS, or Torpassts, a mixed breed of 
Dutch, Portuguſe, Indians, and other nations, incor- 
porated with the Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaſt In- 
dies. | „ 
MARE, the female of che horſe kind. See the ar- 
ticle Equus, and Hos E. F 
Before a mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the 
houſe about ſix weeks, during which time ſhe ſhould 
be well fed with good hay and oats well ſifted; 


and in order to render her pinky Fg the more cer- 


tain, near a quart of blood may be taken from each 
tide of her neck, about five or ſix days before cover- 
ing. Another method to bring a mare in ſeaſon and 
make her retain, is to giye her, for the ſpace ot eight 
days before you bring her to the horſe, about two 
quaris of hemp - ſeed in the morning, and as much at 
night; and if ſhe refuſes to eat it, to mingle it with a 
little bran or oats, or elſe to let her faſt for a while: 
and if the ſtallion alſo car of it, it will greatly con- 
tribute to gencration. ' | 

| Margs go with ſoal 11 mont and as many days 
as they are years old; and there ogg be propereſt 


A 
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time for covering them is in the beginning of June, Mareotis, 
Marets. 
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thatthey may foal the May following, when there will 
be plenty of graſs, which will afford the mares a great 
abundance of milk for nouriſhing their foals. Af- 
ter covering, let her, for three weeks or a month, 


have the ſame diet as before, and be kept clean 


in the ſtable, with her feet well pared and thin ſhod : 
If ſhe cannotreadily bring forth, hold her noſtrils ſoas 
to ſtop her taking wind; and if that will not do, diſ- 
ſolve madder, to the quantity of a walnut, in a pint of 
ale and give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot voſd her 
ſecundine, or after-barden, boil twoor three handfuls 
of fennel in running water; then put half a pint of 
that liquor into as much fack, or, for want thereof, 
into à pint of alc, with a fourth part of ſalad - oil, 
mixed together, and pour it lukewarm into her no- 
ſtrils, holding them cloſe for ſome time. Otherwiſe, 
pIve her green wheat, or rye, the laſt of whick is 
If the mare has but !ittle milk, boil as much as 
you can get from her with the leaves of| layender 
and ſpike, and bathe the udder with it warm, till the 
knobs and knots are diſſolved. She ſhould no 
only white water, which is bran put in water ; give 
her alſo ſweet maſhes: and a month after foaling, let 
her have a maſh with ſome brimſtone or ſavin ia it. 


Its neighbourhood was famous for wine ; though ſom 
make the Maresticum vinum grow in Epirus, or 
a certain part of Libya, called alſo Mareotis, near E- 
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MARETS (Jean de), a Pariſian, one of the fineſt 
geniuſes of the 1 7th century, became at laſt a viſionary 
and a fanatic. He was a great favourite of cardinal 
Richelicu, and poſſeſſed an employment of genius un- 


. 


— 


5 


MAREOTIS, a lake in Egypt near Alexandria. 


der him; for he was called upon to relax and divert 


him, after the fatigue of buſineſs, by facetious conver- 
ſation. He uſed, in order to triumph over the virtue 
of women, when they objected to him the intereſt of 
their ſalvation, to lead them into atheiſtical principles. 
He was a member of the French academy from its firſt 


erection. He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces, which 


were well received. He attempted an epic poem; but 
after ſpending ſeveral years about it, dropped the de- 
ſign to write books of devotion. He likewiſe wrote ro- 
mances; but not ſuch virtuous ones as uſed to be written 
at that time. He was a declared enemy of the Jan- 
ſeniſts. His viſions are well deſcribed by the Meſſieurs 
de Port Royal. He promiſed the king of France, by 
the explication of prophecies, the honour of over- 


throwing che Mahometan empire. In his laſt years he 
wrote ſomething againſt Boileau's Satires. 


Makers (Samuel de), one of the moſt celebrate 
divines ofthe reformed church, was born in Picardy, 


in 1599. In 1620, he was ſettled in the church of 


Laon; but, in 1624, accepted a call to that of Sedan: 
in 1642, he obtained a profeſſorſhip at Groningen; 
and, from that time to his death, exerted himfelf fo 
much in the ſervice of that univerſity, that it was rec- 
koned one of the moſt flouriſhing in the Netherlands. 


His Syſtem of Divinity was found to be fo methodi- 
cal, that it was made uſe of at other academies ; and 
at the end of it may be found a chronological table of 


all his works. Their number is prodigious; and their 
4B 2 variety 
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Margaret. variety ſhows the extent of his genius. He was more - the learned and pious mother of Henry VII. was born argare. 
cover engaged, in many diſputes and controverſies, and ar Betſhoe in Bedfordſhire, in 1441 ; and was the fole ——— 


died in 1673. 
- MARGARET (St), a celebrated virgin who, as 
is ſuppoſed, received the crown of martyrdom at An- 
tioch in the year 271: the manner of her death is 
not known. The ancient martyrologiſts make no men- 
tion of her name, and ſhe did not become famous till 
the rith century. There is no more foundation for 
What is ſaid concerning her relics and girdles than 
for the ſtories which are told of her life, A feſtival, 
however, is ſtillheld in honeur of her memory on the 
20th of July: See Baillet's Lives of the Saints for that 
day. Her actions (ſays this author) have been ſo 
falſified and altered, in the opinion even of Meta- 
phraſtus, that the Romiſh church have not thought 
proper to inſert any of them into their breviary. The 
Orientals pay reverence io her by the name of Saint 
Palagia or Saint Marina, and the weſtern church b 
that of Saint Ceruma or Saint Margaret, | 
MARGARET, the daughter and heireſs of Florent 
count of Holland, who is famous on account of a ſtory 
repeated by a hundred compilers even of the preſent 
century, Having refuſed charity to a woman whom 
me at the ſame time accuſed of adultery, ſhe was, as a 
puniſhment from God, brought to bed (A. D. 1276) 
of 365 children, partly boys and partly girls. The 
boys, it is added, were all named oh, and the girls 
Elizabeth. This ſtory is repreſented in a large paint- 
ing in a village not far from the Hague ; and by the 
fide of the painting are ſeen two large baſons of braſs, 
on which it is pretended the 365 children were pre- 
ſented to be baptiſed. But if a picture is ſufficient 
authority for the truth of any thing, it is impoſſible 
to tell how many fables would be fully atteſted. It 
has been remarked, that the moſt ancient annals are 
altogether ſilent concerning this fact; and that it is 
related only by modern writers, who beſides do not 
agree with one another concerning either the date of 
time, or the life of the counteſs, or the number of 
the children; and in ſhort, that Naſſau, who was at 
that time biſhop of Utrecht, was called Jchz, and not 
Cui, as the chronicles declare. Several learned men 
have endcavoured to trace the cauſe which could have 


given riſe to a relation ſv extraordinary. M. Struik 


fixed upou the epitaphs of the mother and fon, which 
appeared to him worthy of ſome attention; and, in 
conformity tothe dates which they bear, he ſuppoſed 
that the counteſs was brought to bed on Good-Friday 
1276, which was the the 26th of March. Now, as the 
year then began on the 25th of the ſame month, there 


were only two days of the year elapſed when the coun- 


teſs was brought to bed, which circumſtance cauſed it 
to be ſaid that ſhe had brought into the world as many cbil. 
dieren as there were days iu the year. In fact only two 


children are mentioned in hiſtory, John and Eliza- 


beth. The fable thus explained is only a common 
event, wherein there is nothing ofthe marvellous, but 
in conſequence of a double meaning in the expreſſion. 
Later writers, who have not examined this circum- 
ſtance, have aſcribed 365 children to the counteſs. 
(Journal des Savans, February, 1758, on the Gene- 
ral Hiſtory of the United Provinces.) 


MARGARET (counteſs of Richmond and Derby), 


age. 


heireſs of Jobn Beanfort duke of Somerſet, grandſon 
Her mother was the heireſs of 


to John of Gaunt. | 
crd Beauchamp of Powick. Whilſt yet very young, 
the great duke of Suffolk, miniſter to Henry VI. or 
rather to Queen Margaret, ſought her in marriage to 
his ſon ; and ſhe was at the ſame time ſolicited by the 
ting for his half-brother Edmund earl of Richmond.” 
'0 the latter ſhe gave her hand. Henry VII. was the 
ſote. fruit of this marriage, his father dying when he 
was but 15 weeks old. Her ſccond huſband was Sir 
Henry Stafford, knight, ſecond ſon to the duke of 
Buckingham; by whom ſhe had no iſſue. Soon after 
his death, which happened in the year 1482, ſhe 
ſought conſolation in a third huſband, Thomas Lord 


Stanley, who, in the firſt year of her ſon's reign, 


was created earl of Derby. He died in the year 1504, 
without iſſue, being then high conſtable of England. 
She ſurvived her lord not quite five years, dying at 


Weſtminſter in June 1509, in the 6gth year of her 
She was buried in Henry VII.'s chapel; on 


the ſouth Gde of which was erected to her memory 
an altar-tomb of black marble, with her ſtatue of 
bra ; LEP | 
From her funeral ſermon preached by her confeſſor 
biſhop Fiſher, who, ſays Ballard, knew the very fecrets 
of her ſoul, we learn, „that the poſſeſſed almoſt all 
things that were commendable in a woman, either in 
mind or body.“ She underſtood the French language 
perfectly, and had ſome knowledge of the Latin. She 
was devout even to auſterity, in humility romantic, 
profuſe in the encouragement of learning, and ſingu- 
larly chaſte ; but this laſt virtue became conſpicuous 
only towards the latter end ofa third marriage. In 


her laſt huſband's days (ſays Baker), ſhe obtained a 


licence of him to live chaſte, whereupon ſhe took upon 
her the yow of eelibacy.“ A boon (ſays Mr Wal- 
e , as ſeldom requeſted, I believe, of a third huſ- 
band, as it probably would be eaſily granted.“ Her 
life, fromthe turbulence of the times, and viciſſitude 
of her ſon's fortune, muſt neceſſarily have been ſubject 
to infinite diſquiet, which however ſhe is ſaid to have 
ſupported with ſingular fortitude.— She wrote, 1. The 
mirroure of golde for the ſinful ſoule, tranſlated from 
a French tranſlation of a book called Specu/um aureum 
peccatorum, Emprynted at London, in Flete-ſtrete, 
at the ſign of St George, by Richard Pynſon, quarto, 
with cuts on yellum. 2. Tranſlation of the fourth 
bookof Dr Gerſen's treatiſe of the imitation and fol- 
lowing the bleſſed life of our moſt merciful Saviour 
Chriſt. Printed at the end of Dr Wm. Atkinſon's 


Engliſh tranſlation of the three firſt books, 1504. 3. A 


letter to the king; in Howard's collection. 4. By 


her ſon's order and authority, ſhe alſo made the Or- 


ders for great eſtates of ladies and noble women, for 
their precedence, and wearing of barbes at funerals, 
over the chin and under the ſame. 

MaRGARET, the daughter of Woldemar III. king 


of Denmark, ſtyled the Semtramis of the North ſne 


ſucceeded her father ja the throne of Denmark, her 
huſbandin that of Norway, and the crown of Sweden 
was given her as a recompence for delivering the 
Swedes from the tyranny of Albert their king. Thus 

a | poſſe ſſed 


M 


* 


| 


| poſſeſſed of the three kingdoms, ſhe formed the 
political deſign of a perpetual union, which ſhe ac- 


grand 


argari- compliſhed, pro tempore only, by the famous treaty 


tini. 


ſtyled the union of Calmar. She died in 1412, aged 59. 
Masdar of Anjou, daughter of Bene D' Anjou, 


kingof Naples, and wife of Henry VI. king of Eng- 
la 

Intrepid in the field, ſhe ſign 
Her troops in ſeveral battles againſt the houſe of York. 


z an ambitious, enterpriſing, courageous woman, 
aliſed herſelf by heading 


and if the had not been authoxeſs of her huſband's 
-misfortunes, by putting to death the duke of Glou- 
ceſter his uncle, her name would have been immorta- 
liſed for the fortitude, activity, and policy with which 


the ſupported the rights of her huſband and fon, till 
the fatal defeat at Tewkſbury ; which put an end to 


all her enterpriſes, the king being taken priſoner, and 
prince Edward their only ha baſely murdered by Ri- 
chard dukeof York. Margaret was ranſomed by her 
father, and died in Anjou in 1492. See ENGLAND, 
n 202—226. 
MandARET, (ducheſs of Newcaſtle.) See Caven- 
DISH. - ; 5 5 | EO | 
MARGARITA, or PEARL-ISLAND, an iſland of 


South America, the middle of which is ſeated in W. 


Long. 64. 2. N. Lat. 11. 30. It was diſcovered by 
Columbus, and is about 35 leagues in compaſs. The 
ſoil is very fertile in maize and fruits, and abounds in 


-paſture and verdant groves; yet is totally deſtitute of 


freſh water, which the inhabitants are obliged to bring 
from the continent. When the Spaniards firſt landed 
here, they found the natives buſy in filhing for oyſters. 
Colmnbus ordered ſome of the ſavages aboard his ſhip, 


who were ſo far from being terrified, that they very 


Joon became familiar with the Spaniards. The latter 
at firſt imagined that the oyſters ſerved them for food; 
bat on opening the ſhells, they found they contained 
yaluable pearls. Upon this diſcovery they immedi- 
ately landed, and found the natives ready to part with 
their pearls for the mereſt trifles. In proceſs of time 
the Spaniards built a caſtle called Monpadre, and em- 
ployed prodigious numbers of Guinea and Anpola ne- 
groes in the pearl-fiſhery ; cruelly forcing them to tear 
up the oyſters from the rocks to which they ſtuck, du- 
ring which time many of them were geſtroyed by the 
fharks and other voracions fiſhes. In 1620, this 
iſland was invaded by the Dutch, who demolithed the 


caſtle upon it : ſince which time it has beenin a man- 


ner abandoned by the Spaniards ; and is now princi- 
pally inhabited by the natives, to whom ſome particu- 
lar indulgences were granted by the court of Spain, 
on account of their ready ſubmiſſion to Columbus. 


MARGARITA, the PzaiL, in natural hiitory. 
_ SeePEakrL,andMya.” 


MARGARITINI, are glaſs ornaments, made at 
Venice of {mall glaſs tubes of different colours, which 
are blown at Murano, and which the women of the 
lower claſs wear about their arms and necks. The 
largeſt fort are uſed for making roſaries. This work 
is performed with great diſpatch, the artiſan taking a 
whole handful of thoſe tubes at once, and breakin 
them off one after another with an iron tool. Theis 
Mort cylinders are mixed with a kind of aſhes, and put 
over the fire in an iron pan; and when the two ends 


begin to melt, by ſtirring them about with an iron 
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wire, they are brought to a round figure; but care Margate, 
is taken not to leave them too long over the fire, leſt Marhattas. 
the hole through which they are to be ſtrung ſhould 


be entirely cloſed by the melting of the glaſs. There 
are ſeveral ſtreets at Frauceſcode Vigna entirely inha- 
bited by people whoſe ſole occupation is to make and 
ſtring theſe margaritini. 


MARGATE, a ſea - port town of Kent, on the 


north fide of the ifle of Thanet, near the North-Fore- 
land. It is noted for ſhipping vaſt quantities of corn 
(moſt, if nor all, the product of that iſland) for Lon- 
don, and has a falt-watcr bath at the poſt-houſe, 
which has performed great cares in nervous and para- 
lytic caſes, and numbneſs of the limbs. 
John's pariſh, which is a member of the port of Do- 
ver, at the diſtance of 14 miles, and 12 from Canter- 
bury, and 72 from London: and in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon is frequented for ſea-bathing, having become one 
of the principal watering-places for the idle, the opu- 
lent, and the invalid, where they meet with every re- 


quiſite accommodation; and the adjacent country a- 


bounds with moſt extenſive proſpects and pleaſant 
rides. E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 51. 44. 
MARHAT TAS, MERRATTAHS, MaraTTas, or 


It lies in St 


ManRATTASs; a people of India, and by far the moſt 


conſiderable of all the Hindoo powers. The Marhat- 
tas boaſt a very high antiquity ; profeſs the reli- 
gion of Brama ; ſpeak a dialect of the Sanſcrit lan- 
guage, in which they have introduced all the techni- 
cal terms of Moghul adminiſtration ; uſe a character 
of their own in writing, though not very different 


from ſome of the other tribes around them; and are 


divided into four caſts or claſſes of people, with the 


various ſubdiviſions of profeſſional diſtinction found 


over the reſt of Hindoſtan, but with this remarkable 
difference, that among the Marhattas every individual 
may, as in fact he occaſionally does, folloy the life of 
a ſoldier. 2 


As a nation inhabiting immemorially the country 


properly denominated Marbat or Merhat, and com- 
prehending the greater part of the Paiſhwa's preſent 
dominion in the Decan, they were completely ſubju- 
gated, andafterwards for many ceuturics depreſſed, 
firſt by the Patans, then by the Moghul conquerors 
of Delhi. At length, towards the end of Alempgcer's 
reign, they united, rebelled, and under the famous 


Sewajeeor Seeva-jee, a leader of their own tribe, laid 
the foundations of their preſent vaſt empire, which 
has riſen gradually on the ruins of the Mahomedan 


power, as related under the article Hinposrton, 
P. $31 par. 6. . . ; 

Sceva- jee was ſucceeded by his fon Rajah Sahou, 
who conliderably extended the Marhatta dominions. 


When Rajah Sahou grew old and infirm, and the fa- $teiches re- 
tigues of government began to preſs heavy upon him, /ating to the... 


he appointed Biſſonat Balajeac Baahman, born at 


Hindoos, 


Gokum, and leader of about 25,000 horſe, to the of- vol. ii, 


fice of Paiſhwa or vicegerent. oh, 
Rajah Sahou died without iſſue, but left nephews 


by his brother. The courrage and wiſdom of Balajee 
had gained him, during the latter years of the old 
Rajah, the afteQion and eſteem of all the nation. But 
under an appearance of modeſty. and ſelf-denial, his 
prevailing paſſion was ambition; and. the ſentiments, 


p. 286, &c. 
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to command. He made uſe of the influence he had 
acquired under his benefaQor ſo firmly to eſtabliſh his 
own power, that he not only retained the high office 
of Paiſhwa during his life, but tranſmitted it to his 
poſterity. The Marhattas, gradually e "a 
prince they knew nothing of, became accaſtomed to 
obey his vicegerent only; yet a certain reſpect for the 


royal race, or the dread ot the conſequence of yio- 


lating the ſtrong prejudice which the nation {HI re- 
tains in fayour of the family of its founder, have ſer- 
ved perhaps to preſerve it; and the deſcendants of 
Rajah Sahou's nephews yet exiſt, but are kept in cap- 
tivity in the palace at Sattarah. The eldeſt is ſtyled 
Ram Rajah, or ſovereign; his name is on the ſeal and 


coin of the Marhatta ſtate ; but his perſon is unknown, 


except to thoſe who immediately ſurround him. He 
reſides in his ſplendid priſon, encompaſſed with the 
appendages of caſtern grandeur, but debarred of all 
power, and kept totally ignorant of buſineſs. The 
ſcat of government was transferred from the ancient 
royal reſidence of Sattarah to Poonah ; and the uſur- 
per, as well as his ſucceſſors, ſeem ſtill to have acted 
under the ſuppoſed authority of the depoſed: prince, 
by their aſſuming no other title or character than that 
of Paiſhwa or prime-miniſter. From this change, the 
empire of the Ram-Rajah has heen diſtingviſhed only 
by the appellation of the Paiſhwaſhip, or otherwiſe 
the Government of Poonah, from the name of its pre- 
ſient capital. | 12 6 85 
Biſſonat Balajee was ſucceeded as Paiſhwa by his 
eldeſt ſon Balajee Row (called alſo Nana Sahev or Na- 
nab R), who left three ſons, the eldeſt of whom, 
Balajee Pundit, ſometimes called Nanah Pundit, ſuc- 
ceeded him. The two others wereRogobah or Ragonat 
Row, and Shamſheer Row. d | 


Balajee Pundit left two ſons ; Mahadava Row, who 


was Paiſhwa twelve years; and Narrain Row, who 
ſucceeded him. 5 | SO, 

During the latter part of life of Mahadava Row, 
his uncle Rogobah was confincd to the palace at Poa- 
nah, for reaſons with which we are not acquainted. 
Mahadava Row died without iſſue; and upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Narrain his brother, a youth of about 19 
years of age, Rogobah in vain applied to be releaſed 
from his confinement. He is therefore ſuſpected of 
baving entered into a conſpiracy with two officers in 
his nephew's ſervice, SomairJing and Yuſuph Gardie, 
in order to procure that by force which he could not 
obtain by in treaty. The correſpondence between the 
conſpirators was carried on with ſo much ſecrecy, that 
the court had not the leaſt intimation or ſaſpicion of 
their deſign, till every avenue leading to the palace 
had been fecured, and the whole building ſurrounded 
by the troops under the command of thoſe two offi- 
cers. It is ſaid, that on the firſt alarm, Narrain Row- 
ſuſpecting his uncle, ran to his apartment, threw hin- 
ſelf at his feet, and implored kis protection: „ You 
are my uncle Oats he), ſpare the blood of your own 
family, and take poſſeſſion of a government which I 
am willing to reſign to you.” 

Somair and Yuſuph entered the room whilſt the 
young Paiſhwa was in this ſuppliant poſture. Rogo- 
ah, with apparent ſurpriſe and anger, ordered them 
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Rlarhattas. of gratitude and loyalty were abſorbed in the deſire 
—— 


to withdraw; but as they either knew him not to be Marhattas. 
ſincere, or thought they had proceeded too far to re 


treat, they ſtabbed Narrain with their poignards whilſt | 


he clung to his uncle's knees. 

The office of Paiſhwa being now yacant, the chiefs 
of the nation then at Poonah were aſſembled, and Ro- 
gobah being the only ſurvivor of the family of Biſſo- 


nat Balajee, to whoſe memory the Marhattas in thoſe 
parts are enthuſiaſtically attached, he was named to 


fill it, Being naturally of a warlike temper, he re- 
ſolved to undertake ſome foreign expedition ; for be- 
ſides gratifying his paſſion for the field, he probably 


hoped, by the ſplendour of his exploits, to draw off 


the attention of the public from inquiring into the 
late cataſtrophe. | . 
A pretence for war was not difficult to be found. 
He renewed the claim of his nation to the chowt, and 


marched his army towards Hydrobad, the capital of 


the Nizam. The vigourof his meaſures procured him 
an accommodation of his demand; and he was pro- 


ceeding to enforce a ſimilar one boon the Carnatic, 
obliged him to 


when he received intelligence whic 
return haſtily to Poonah. _ 13 | 

Although the Marhatia chiefs had acknowledged 
Rogobah as Paiſhwa, yet they and the people in ge- 
neral were much diſſatisfied with his conduct. The 


murderers of Narrain Row had not only eſcaped pu- 


niſhment, but, as was reported, had been rewarded. 


The crime was unexampled, and the perpetrators were 
beheld with uncommon horror and deteſtation. The 


Paiſhwa had hitherto ſo fully poſſeſſed the love of the 
people, that, till then, guards were conſidered as un- 
neceſlary about the perſon of a man whoſe character 
rendered him inviolable. Every one therefore had 
free acceſs to his palace, and he relied with confidence 
for his ſafety upon the affeQions of thoſe who ap- 
proached him | | 

Theſe reflections operated powerfully upon the 
minds of the Marhattas ; but perhaps no violent con- 
ſequences would have enſued, had it not been diſcoyer- 
ed, ſoon after the departure of Rogobah from poo- 
nah, that the widow of Narrain Row, Ganga Baee, 
was pregnant. This determined their wavering reſo- 


lutions. Frequent conſultations were held among the 


principal men then in the capital ; and it was finally 
reſolved to abjure the allegiance they had ſworn to 
Rogobah, and declare the child, yet unborn, to be 
the legal ſucceſſor of the late Paiſhwa, 


A counci] of regency was immedietely appointed 


to govern the country until the child ſhould becomeof 


age; and it was agreed to reſerve their deliberations, 


in caſe it ſhould prove a female or die, till the event 
ſhould render them neceſſary. They who principally 


conducted theſe meaſures, and whoſe names will on 


that aecount be remembered, were Sackharam Babou 


and Balajec Pundit, called alſo Nanah Pher Nevees, 


from his having been long the principal ſecretary of 
the Marhatta ſtate. - Nine other Marhatta leaders ap- 
provedof theſe meaſures, and ſwore to mantain them. 

As the firſt ſtep towards the executionof their plan, 


the widow of Narrain Row was conveyed to Pocrend- 


her, a fort of great ſtrength, ſituated on a high moun- 


tain, about 25 miles from Poonah. As ſoon as Ro- 


gobah received intimation of this revolution, he marck- 


* - 
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—— ready infected his troops; ſome of the chiefs retired 
to their eſtates, and others joined the ſtandard of the 
regents. He however riſked a battle with an army of 
the revolters commanded by Trimbec Row, in which 
the latter was flain ; but though he obtained a victo- 
ry, the ſtrength of the confederates daily increaſed, 
while his own troops were diminiſhed by continual de- 
ſertions. He therefore found it neceſſary to retire to 
Ugein, and to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Marhatta 
chiefs Sindia and Holkar ; but meeting with a refu- 
fal, he went to Surat, and applied for ſuccour to the 

* Engliſh. WEE : 1 FF | 
Kogobah's ſucceſs in this application was the cauſe 
of two wars with the Marhatta ſtate; which, after 
much waſte of blood and treaſure, the Engliſh were 
obliged to conclude by relinquiſhing his claim, and 
acknowledying as legal Paiſhwa the fon of Narrain 
Row, who was born about ſeven months after the 
death of his father. See INDIA, no 121 and 152; 
alſo HIN DOSTAN, n' 21. „ 
The Marhatta dominions, as already obſerved, are 
governed by a number of ſeparate chiefs, all of whom 
acknowledge the Ram Rajah as their ſovereign; and 
all, except Moodajce Boonſalah, own the Pailhwa as 
his vicegerent. The country immediately ſubject to 
the Paiſhwa, including all the hereditary territories 
that were left by the Rajah Sahou to the Ram Rajah, 
and thoſe that have been acquired and added to them 
ſince in his name, extends along the coaſt nearly from 
Goa to Cambay; on the ſouth it borders on the poſ- 
ſeſſions of Tippoo Saib, eaſtward on thoſe of the 
Nizam and of the Marhatta Rajah of Berar, and to- 
wards the north on thoſe of the Marhatta chiefs Sin- 
dia and Holkar. n | | | | 
Moodajee Boonſalah, Rajah of Berar, poſſeſſes, be- 
ſides Berar, the greateſt part of Orixa (ſee Hinpoe 
STAN, p, 53a, par.6.) This prince being deſcended 
from the line ofthe Ram Rajah, eyes the powerof the 
Paiſhwa, by whom a branch of his family is kept in 
yur confinement, with ill-will; has often re- 
fuſed to ſupport his meaſures ; and, on ſome occaſions, 
has even ſeemed inclined to ad againſt kim. 
Next to Moodajee, in point of importance, muſt 
be ranked Madajee Sindia, a bold and aſpiring chief, 
who poſſeſſes the greateſt part of the extenſive ſouba- 
dary or government of Malya, together with part of 
the province of Candeiſh. The remainder is under. 
the dominion of Holkar. Both. he and Sindia pre- 
tend to be deſcended from the ancientkings of Malya. 

Sindia reſides chiefly at Ugein, near the city of Man-. 

du, once the capital of theſe kings; and Holkar at 

Indoor, a town little more than 30 miles weſt of it. 

The dominions of theſe, and of ſome chiefs of leſs 

conſequence, extend as far as the river Jumna. _ 

The meaſures purſued by the Marhaitas for ſome 
years left little room to r Gr that they aſpiredat the 
ſoyercignty of all Hindoſtan, or at leaſt at the expul- 


ricalend gained a great acceſſion of territory, through the arms 
Pelitiial of Sindia, both by the capture of the cities of Agra and 


* wha ef the Delhi, with their territorialdependencies, and the con- 
». 


tion of the Mahomedan princes : And in this laſt de- 
| 4 4n Hife lign they appear to have ſacceeded +, and to have 


ſequentcaptivity of the unfortunate monarch who ruled 
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Marhatzas. ed back towards the capital, But diſcontent had al- 


there as the laſt imperial repreſentative of the great 
Moghul race of Timur. The whole of the dominion 
thus newly eſtabliſhed is of vaſt extent, ſtretching near 
1200 miles along the frontiers of Tippoo and the Ni- 
zam in a north-eaſt direction, from Goa on the Ma- 
labar coaſt to Balaſore in Oriſſa adjoining to Bengal; 
and from thence north-weſterly 1000 miles more, 
touching the confines of the Britiſh and allied ſtates, 
on the borders of the Ganges and Jumna, to the ter- 
ritory of the Sicks at Panipat, rendered famous in 
1761 for the laſt memorable defeat ſuſtained by the 


Marhrattas in their ambitious conteſt for empire with 


the united declining power of the Mahomedans. From 


this place, inaſoutherly courſe, with great encroach- 


ment on the old eaſtern boundary of the Rajepoot 
country of Ajmere, it runs about 260 miles to the 
little Hindoo principality of Kotta, and thence ſouth- 
weſterly 540 miles further to the extreme point of: 
the ſoubah of Gujerat at Duarka, including the whole 
cf that fertile province ; from whence, alongthe ſea- 
coaſts of Cambay and Malabar to Goa, the diſtance 
may be reckoned 800 miles. Thus the overgrown. 
empire of the Marhattas may be ſaid to extend caſt, 
19 degrees of longitude, near the parallel of 22 de- 
grees north latitude, from the mouths of the Indus. 


to thoſe of the Ganges, and about 13 degrees of la- 


titade north, from the Kiſtnah to Paniput; compre- 
bending at leaſt an area of 400,000 ſquare geogra - 


phic miles, being conſiderably more than a third part 


of Hindoſtan, including the. Decan, and equal per- 
haps in dimenſions to all-the Britiſh and allied ſtates. 
in India, with thoſe of Golconda and Myſore, taken 
together“. . N | 

MARIA, or Sax cr Ma RI, an iſland of the Indi- 
an Ocean, lying about five miles caſt from Madagaſ- 
car. It is about 27 miles long and five broad; well: 
watered, and ſurrounded by rocks. The air is ex- 
tremely moiſt, for it rains almoſt every day. It is in- 
eee 500 or 600. negroes, but ſeldom viſited by 

PS. | . 

MaRIA (St), a conſiderable town of South Ameri- 
ca, in the audience of Panama, built by the Spaniards 
after they had diſcovered the gold mines near it, and 
ſoon after taken by the Engliſh, It is ſeated at the 
bottom of the Gulf of St Michael, at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name; which is navigable, and the 
largeſt that. falls into the gulf. The Spaniards come- 
here every year in the dry ſeaſon, which continues 


three months, to gather thegold-duſt ont of the ſands. 


of the neighbouring ſtreams ; and carry away great 
quantities. W. Long. 148. 30. N. Lat. 7. o. 


Maxta (St), a handſome and conſiderable town 


of Spain, in Andaluſia, with a ſmall caſtle. It was ta- 
ken by the Engliſh and Dutch in 1 702, for the arch- 
duke of Auſtria. It is ſeated on the Guadaleta, at 
the mouth of which is a tower and a cloſe battery. 
W. Long. 5. 33. N. Lat. 36. 35. 

MARIAN ISLANDS. See L aprons I Hands. 


MARIAN A (John), a learned Spaniſh hiſtorian, 


born at Tala vera in the dioceſe of Toledo. He entered 
among the Jeſuits in 1554, at 17 years of age; and be- 
came one of the moſt learned men of his time. He 
was a great divine, a good humaniſt, and profoundly 
verſed iu cccleliaſtical as well as profane hiſtory. He 


taught 


Maria 
| 


arianz. 
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Item 


Marianus taught at Rome, in Sicily, at Paris, and in Spain; was taken by the Engliſh in 1691, but the French Meine, 
and died at Toledo in 1624. His principal works are, ſoon got poſſeſſion of it again. It was again taken by Marines. 


Mariga- 1. An excellent hiſtory of Spain in 30 books; which the Britiſh in 1759, but afterwards reitored at be. — 
lante. f 3 f N : e 
be himſelf tranſlated from the Latin into Spaniſh, peace 1763.— This iſland was thought, on its firſt dif 


without ſervilely following his own Latin edition. 
2. Scholia, or ſhort notes on the Bible. 3. A treatiſe 
on the changes the ſpecie has undergone in Spain; 
for which he was thrown into priſon by the duke of 
Lerma, the Spaniſh miniſter. 4. & famous treatiſe. 
De rege et regis inſtitutione, which made much noi e 
and was condemned by the parliament of Paris to be 


burnt by the hands of the common hangman, for his 


aſlerting in that work, that it is lawful to mard 


We to er ty-» 
rants, 5. A work on the faults af the Avefamenrhr 
the ſociety of Jeſuits, which has been tranflated inte 


Spanich, Latin, Italian, French, &  _ © 
MARIANUs scorvs, an Iriſh monk; was related 
to the Venerable Bede, and wrote a chronicle which 
is eſteemed. He died in the abbey of Fuld in 1086, 
aged 58. | : 
*MARIBONE, or ST Maxx LE Boyne, or rather 
Borne, from the neighbouring brook, a pariſh of Mid- 
dleſcx, on the north-weſt ſide of London. The manor 
appears to have belonged anciently to the biſhop of 


London. The houſes in this pariſh are very numerous, 


compriling ſeveral extenſive ſtreets andſquares,whic 
are every year increaſing. The Paddington read from 
Iſlington paſſes through this pariſh, Which gives it 


communication with the eaſtern partof London with - 


out paſſing thro' the ſtreets. Here were three con- 


duits erected about the year 1238, for ſupplying the ei- 


ty of London with water; but anno T704, when it was 
plentifully ſerved by the New-River, the citizens 


let them out at 700 l. a- year ſorgg years. There 


were two for receiving its water atehe north- eaſt cor - 
ner of the bridge on the river Tyburn, and over them 


ſtood the lord- mayor's banqueting-houſe, to which (the 


uſe of coaches ow not then known) his lordſhip 
and the aldermen uſed to ride on horſeback, as their 
ladies did in waggons. This banqueting-houſe, af- 


ter being many years neglected, was taken down in 


1737, and the eiſterns arched over. This village, if 


it may be called by that name, is joined by new 
buildings to London. The old church, which was a 
mean edifice „Was pulled down, and a new oneerected 
in 1741, Beſides which it has a great number of 
ſect and perſuaſion, and an extenſive 


. work-houſe for the poor, 


MARIDUNUM (anc. geog.), a town of the De- 


metæ in Britain. Now Caer Mardin, or Caermerthen, 


the capital of Caermarthenſhire. 
MARIGALANTE, an iſland of North America, 
and one of the leaſt of the Caribbees, lies in N. Lat. 
16. 32. and W. Long. 61. 5. from London, at the di- 
{tance of four feagues from Guadaloupe, to the ſouth. 
The ſoil, produce, and climate, are pretty much the 
ſame as the other Caribbces. Columbus diſcovercd it 


on his ſecond American voyage in 1483, and called it 


Mary. 


by the name of his {hip Maria Galanta, or Gallant 
It is about fix leagues long, and between 
three and four broad. Viewed at a diſtance from on 


board a ſhip, it appears like a floating iſland, becauſe, 


as it is for the moſt part flat, the trees ſeem to ſwim ; 


but a nearer proſpect ſhows it to be interſected by 


tome riſing grounds, which give a fine yariety to the 
landſcape. The French ſettled here in 1648; and it 
I | 


gar. 


Hetner, civil or military. 
Me Ad - 
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time affairs of Great Britain, and the figure it has 
made at ſea in all ages, may find abundance of curious 


covery J | 
has in time been diſcovered, no leſs convenient than 
refreſhing and wholeſome, on the banks of which are 
ſome wealthy planters, and excellent plantations of ſus 
A little village in a ſmall bay is the capital of 
the iſland, and here the commandant reſides. The 


Whole wand is very capable of improvement; the ſoil 


being almoſt equally good, and the land riſing no 
where tov high. The coaſt attords many little bays, 
and ſafe anchogage and ſhelter to ſhips, 7 
MARINE, à general name for the navy of a king- 
dom or ſtate ; as alſo the whole economy of naval at- 
fairs; or Whatever reſpects the building, rigging, 
arming, equipping, navigating, and fighting ſhips. it 
comprehends alſo the government of naval armaments, 
and the ſtate of all the perſons employed therein, 
ie hiſtory of the marine affairs of any one Nate is 

a very comprehenſive ſubject, much more that of all 
nations. Thoſe who would be informed of the mari- 


matter in Selden's Mare Clauſum ; and from his time 


to ours, We may trace a ſeries of facts in Lediard's and 


Burchet's, Naval Hiſtory, but above all in the Lives 
of the Admirals, by the accurate and judicious Dr 
Campbell. tn; bo Ee no nn GS. 
MARINES, or Marine Forees, a body of foldiers - 
raiſed for the ſea · ſervice, andtrained to fight either in 
a naval engagement or in an action aſhoree. 
The great ſervice of thigzuſefal corps was mani · 


feſted frequently in che courſe of the war before laſt, 


particularly at the ſiege of Belleiſle, where they ac- 
quired a great character, though lately raiſed and 
hardly exerciſed in military diſcipline. At ſea they 
are incorporated with the ſhip's ere, of which they 
make a part. and many of them learn in à ſhort time 
to be excellent ſeamen, to which their officers are or- 
dered by theadmiralty to encourage them, although 
no ſea- offiet is to order them to go aloft againſt 
their inclination. In a ſea fight their ſmall- arms are 
of very great aq vantantage in ſcouring the decks of 
the enemy; and when they have been long enough 
at ſea to tand firm when the ſhip rocks, they mult be 
infinitely preferable to ſeamen it the enemy attempts 
to board, by raiſing a battalion with their fixed bay- 
onets to oppoſe bim. . „ 
The ſole direction of the corps of Britiſh marines is 


veſted in the lords commiſſioners of tlie admiralty; and _ 


in the admiralty is a diſtiuct apartment for this purpoſe. 
Ihe ſecretaty to the admiralty is liłewiſe ſecretary to 
the marines, for which he has a falary of L. 300 a - 
year; and he has under him ſeveral clerks for the 


management of his department. 


Et | The marine forces of Great Britain in the time of 


peace are ſtationed in three diviſions; one of which is 
quartered at Chatham, one at Portſmouth, and another 
at Plymouth. By a late regulation, they are ordered 
to do duty at the ſeveral dock - yards of thoſe ports, to 
prevent embezzlement ofthe king's ſtores, for which 
a captain's guard mounts eyery day ; which certainly 
requires great vigilance, as ſo many abuſes of this os 
| ave 
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_ bliſhment was formed to reward ſuch o 
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| higheſt degree as an infringement of their liberties 
—— Bri futfe@ts. N 
The marine corps are under the command of their 
own field-officers, who diſcipline them, and regulate 
their different duties. His late 7 in 1760 form- 
ed anew eſtabliſhment of marine officers, entitled the 
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general, lieute nant- general, and threeco/onelsof marines 


(one for each diviſion), to be taken from officers in 
the royal navy. The rwo firſt are always enjoyed by 


fagp-officers, the laſt by poſt-captains _—_ This eſta- 


ſtinguifhed themſelves in the ſervice of their country. 
- Maring-diſcipline, is the training ap ſoldiers for 


ſca ſervice, in ſuch exerciſesas the various poſitions of 


the fireloek and body, and teaching them every ma- 


nœuvre that can be performed on board ſhips of war at 
ſea, See EXERCISE. 5 | 


Mazrxs-Chair, a machine invented by Mr Irwin 


account of it is given in the Journal Eftranyer for 


March 1760. An accoant of its accuracy was 'pub- 


liſhed the year following by M. deL'ifle aftronomer the bleachers who muke uſeof it, are greatly endanger- 


in the imperial academy of Peterſburg : but notwith- 


ſtanding the encomiums beſtowed upon it by this gen- 


tleman, it hath never come into general uſe: and there- 


fore we may conclude, that it is much inferior to the 


inventions of Mr Harriſon for the ſame purpoſe. Sce 
Hargisow and LoncituDE,  _ | 

 Marneg- ſurveyor, is the name of a machine con- 
trived by 


the letter Y, and is made of iron or any other metal. 


At each endof the lines which conſtitute the angle or 


upper part of that letter, are two pallets, not much 
unlike the figure of the log; one of which falls in the 
ſame proportion as the other riſes. The falling or 
pendant pallet meeting a reſiſtance from the water, as 
the ſhip moves, has by that means a circular motion un- 
der water, which is faſter or flower according as the 
veſſel moves. This motion is communicated to a dial 
within the ſhip, by means of a rope faltened to the 
tail of the J, and carried to the dial. The motion 
being thus communicated to the dial, which has a bell 
in it, it ſtrikes exactly the number of geometrical 
paces, miles,orleagues, which the ſhip has run. Thus 
the ſhip's diſtance is attained; and the forces of tides 
and currents may alſo be diſcovered by this inſtru- 
ment: which, however, has been very little uſed, 


Makrine- Acid, a name given to one of the compo- 


nent parts of ſea-ſalt, An account of various methods 
of procuring this acid from common ſalt, of moſt of 
its chemical properties, and of ſeyeral uſes it may be 
put to in the arts, is given under the articles CE- 
MISTRY, CorouR-making BLEACHING, &c. M. Chap- 
tal obſerves, that the marine acid cannet be obtained 
by diſtilling ſalt with powdered flints. He made the 
experiment by mixing ten pounds of flints with two 
pounds of ſea- ſalt, but obtained only a maſs of the 
colour of litharge, and the fumes were not preceptib'y 


acid. Clay will decompoſe this ſalt for once, but not 


A 


[ 569. ) 
Marine- have been committed, that many of the inhabitants, 
diſcipline: who have been long uſed to an infamous traffic of this 

kind, expect theſe conveyances at certain periods as 
Marine-" their due, and of courſe reſent this regulation in the 


cers who di- 


r H. de Scumeraz for meaſuring the way 
of aſhip in the ſea. This machine is in the form of 


MAR 


in the ſmalleſt degree if uſed a ſecond time ; which Marige» 


ſhows that in all probability the decompolition is ow- 
ing to 4 portion of vitriolic acid contained in the clay. 
In France there is a very impure kind of ſoda named 


Blanpuetre, e to M. Chaptal's analyſis, 
contains 21 pounds of ſea- 


charcoal contained in the bla 
with the vitriolic acid and volatilizes it: and his con- 


jectures appeared to be right; becauſe, if the coal is 


deſtroyed by calcination, the blanquette yields ma- 


rine acid in proportion to the quantity of common ſalt 
it contains. | 


7 3 | | 
Under the article BrzacuinG we have taken no- 


tice of the properties of the dephlogiſticated acid of 


ſea- ſalt in whitening cloth; We this has been 
often attempted, it does not appear likely to come in- 


to practice ; nor does even the offer of a premium 
ſeem to encourage the bleachers of Britain o 


make auy ſerious endeavour to introduce it. This we 
for viewing the ſarellizes of Jupiter at ſea, and of 


courſe determining the longitude by their eclipſes. An 


can only account for in two ways: r. From the very 


noxious and ſaffocating ſmell attending the operation, 


by which the health, and even the life of thoſe who 
prepare this acid in an unſkilful manner, as well as of 


ed. 2. From the exceſſive waſte of vapour in the or- 


too dear for ordinary uſe. 


To avoid theſe inconveniences, it has been recom- 


mended by chemiſts to forcethe vapour violently into 
larger quantities of water, and by compreſſing the 
fumes to a great degree, ta render the liquid ex- 
tremely ſtrong, and then dilute it when it is to be 
aſed. By this means, however, the vapour forces out 


at the joinings of the diſlilling veſſel in ſach a manner 


that no lute can keep it in; at the ſame time that the 
liquor being impregnated with an over-proportion of 
gas, lets go the ſuperfluous quantity as ſoon as the 
preſſure is taken off, thereby loſing its power, and 
annoying with its noxious and indeed poiſunous ſmell 
every one who comes near it. The trouble attending 
this preparation may be eaſily judged from the fol- 
lowing deſcription of the proceſs given by M. Chaptal. 
Jo extract the acid (ſays he), I place a large glaſs 
alembic, of one ſingle piece, upon a ſand- bath. To 
the alembic I adapt a ſmall receiver; and to the re- 
ceiver three or four ſmall bottles nearly filled with di- 


ſtilled water, and arranged according to the method of 


Mr Woulfe. I diſpoſe the receiver and bottles in a 
ciſtern, the places of junction being luted with fat 
Jute, and ſecured with rags ſoaked in the lute of lime 
and whites of eggs. Laſtly, I ſurround the bottles 
with pounded ice. When the apparatus is thus diſ- 
poſed, I introduce into the alembic half a pound of 
mangineſe of Cevennes, and pour upon 1t, at ſeveral 
repetiiions, three pounds of fuming muria ic acid. The 
quantity of acid which I pour at once is three ounces ; 
and at each time of pouring, a conliderable efferyeſ- 
cence is raiſed, I do not poar a new quantity until 
awe ay more comes over into the receivers. This 


method of proceeding is indiſpenſably neceſſary wen 


the operator is deſirous of meking his proceſs with a 
definite quantity of materials: for if too large a quan · 
Eo . . tity 


| alt out of 25; and yet, 
When treated with vitriolic acid, affords little or no 


ſpirit of ſalt, but abundance of volatile ſpirit of ſul- 
phur. Our author aſcribes this to the quantity of 


uette, Which unites 


dinary mode of preparation, which renders the liquid 


Acid. 
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Marine - tity of acid bepoured on at once, it is impoſſible. to 


wy 


The principal difficulty is the cond 


acid. reſtrain the yapours : and the cfferyeſcence will throw 


a quantity of manganeſe into the receriver,, The va: 


ours which are deycloped by the effuſion of muriatic 


acid are of a greeniſh-yellew colour, and commu- 
nicate this colour to the waier When e 
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umes. To attempt violently to force ſteam of any 


kind into water is always improper, and ſeldom an- 
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with it. When this vapour Is concentrated by means 


of the ice, and the water is ſaturated with it, It forms 
a ſcum on the ſurface, Which is precipitated through. 
the liquid, and reſembles a congealed oil. It is ne: 


cciſary to aſſiſt the action of the muriatic acid by means 
of a moderate heat applied to the ſand bath. The 
ſecure luting of the veſſels is alſo an eſſential ciream- 


ſwers any purpole, unleſs when for chemical experi- 
ments the liquors are wanted of extraordinaryſtrengthe 
Water naturally attracts a certain proportion of every . 


kind of vapour ; and when once this natural attraction 


is ſatisfied, it is vain to attempt to force more into it. 


In proportion to the quantity of ſurface expoſed; to 


ſtance ; for the vapour which might eſcape is ſuffo- 


cating, and would not ſuffer the chemiſt to inſpect his 


operation cloſely. It is eaſy to diſcover the place where. 
it eſcapes through the lures by running a feather-dip- 
ped in volatile alkali oyer them ; the combination of _ 


theſe yapours inſtantly forms a white cloud, which ren- 
ders the place viſible where the vapour eſcapes. ._ 
„The jame oxygenated muriatic acid may be ob- 


trained by diſtilling in a ſimilar apparatus ten pounds 


of marine ſalt, three or four pounds of manganeſe, and 
ten pounds of ſu/phuric (Vitriolic) acie. 

% Mr Rehoul has obſerved, that the concrete ſtate 
of this acid is a cryltallization of it, which takes place 
at three degrees of temperature below the freezing 
poirit of Reaumur, The forms which have been ob- 


very obliquely, and terminated by a lozenge. He 


has likewiſe obſerved hollow hexahedralpyramids on 


the ſurface of the liquor, 
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and in order to concentrate a greater quantity in a gi- 
ven volume of water, the vapour is made to paſs thro' 
a ſolution of alkaline ſalt. A white precipitate is at 


firſt formed in the liquid : but a ſhort time afterwards. 


the depoſition diminiſhes, and bubbles are viſengiged 
which are nothing but the carbonic acid. In thi 
caſe two falts are formed, the oxygenated muriate 


and the ordinary .muriate. The mere impreſſion of 


light is ſufficient to decompoſe the former, andtocon- 


The execrable ſmell of the acid is much weakened. 


«© To make uſe of the oxygenated acid in the arts, 


is. 


ſon of the water not having time to abſorb it all. Ta 
avoid this, matters ſhould be managed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, without ſenſibly interrupting the operation 
the vapour may iſſue from the diſtilling veſſel gra- 


the ſteam, water will imbibe it in ſherter or longer 
time; and therefore a broad ſhallow veſſel is always 

preferable to a round of narrow _ one where di- 

forme. 

It myſt alſo be obſerved, that the vapour with which 

the water is to be impregnated, ought not to ruſn out 


ſtillations of this kind are to be per 


of the diſtilling veſſel with too great haſle ; as in this 
caſe a great quantity will una voidably be loſt, by rea- 


dually, and without ſudden exploſions : by which 


means the water will imbibe astfaſt as the veſſel diſtils 
for a certain time; and in order to preſerve all the 
vapour, there ought to be ſeveral receivers; one above 
the other, communicating by pipes, that the vapour 
. which does not condenſe in one may do ſo in the other. 
The following apparatus may be uſed 

ſerved are thoſe of a quadrangular priſm, truncated 


ware, ſuch as is repreſented on the & = 

margin, is undoubtedly the'cheapeſt, = 
and moſteligible diſtilling-veſſelthat - 
can be made uſe of; as it isnotliable to 
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time without being corroded. It may \ — 
be placed in a ſand-bath ; or in caſe it 
is lured, it may be put on an open fire, which, how. 


vert it into common falt, This lixivium contains in- 
deed the oxygenated acid in a ſtronger proportion. 


It may be employed for various ufes with the ſame: 


ſucceſs, and with great facility; bat the effect is very 


far from correſponding with the quantity of oxygena- - 


ted acid which enters into this combination, becauſe 


the virtue of a great part is deſtroyed by its union 


with the alkaline bats, — The oxygenated muriatic a- 


cid has an exceſſively ſtrong ſmell. It acts directly on 


the larynx, which It ſtimulates, excites conghing, and 
produces violent headaches.” 


Theapparatus recommended by Mr Berthollet is on 


the f,me plan with, M. Chaptal's, though the ſcale is 


much larger. Both are evidently troubleſome ; and 
cannot by any means be introduced into ordinary prac- 
Lice, where the preparation, well as the method of 


uſing the liquor muſt be left to workmen of little un- 


derſtanding and leſs attention. For theſe it is neceſ - 


ſary to have an apparatus which may not readily be 


broken, which requires litile trouble or dexterity in the 
vling, and which may prepare great quantities at once, 
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x. For the diſtilling veſſel. A large . 
bottle of common brown -earthen- "WM 


break, and may be yſed for a long 


ever, ought not to be raiſed to any great height. 


2. The receivers ougbt to be large {quare ciſterns | 

of wood, covered over on the inlide with white wax, 

on which the acid has nv effect; and they may be pla: 
1 


on, 


ced, for the greater convenience, one above the ot 
with cocks ſo fituat*d, that the water of the upper 
ciſterns may be diſcharged into the lower ones as oc- 
caſion requires. The lowermoſt ciſtern muſt alſo be 
furniſhed with a cock, for running off the liquor into 
the veſſels in which the cloth is to be ſteeped, __ 


3. The bottle muſt be furniſhed with a glaſs tube 


to convey the ſteam ſrom it into thereceiver ; but io 


prevent any of the acid from getting in amongſt the 


liquor deſigned for bleaching, it will be neceſſary to 
have aſmall caſk interpoſed betwixt it and the recei- 

vers; Which will alſo prevent the liquor from being 
br, by any ſudden ſwell of the mixture in the 

2ottie,. > 5 2 


4. It will be convenient, and which may be eaſily 


accomphſhed in moſt bleaching-houſes, to have a ſmall. 


ſtream of clear water running into it, higher than the 


enfation of the hole; C the glaſs tube to convey the ſteajis 


level of the uppermoſt reſeryoir ; by waich means they 
can all be filled to a ſufficient depth with very little 
trouble. The apparatusthen will be asrepreſented on 


Plate CCLXXX. where A'is the bottle containing : 


the mixture; B the ſand pot, furnace, door, and aſh- 


with ſuc- 


— roemones 
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municating with che lowermoſt reſeryoird, into which 
it conveys the {team io be abſorbed by the water ly- 
ing in its bottom. The three ciſterus communicate 
on their upper parts by means of the pipes mand u, 
by which the ſteam which does not condenſe in the 
- lower reſeryoir is conveyed to the middle one e, and 
that which does not condenſe in the middle one is 


con veyed to the upper one f;. in which a vent is final - 


ly given to it at g or if it is found that three reſer- 
voirs are not ſufficient, there may be one or more pla- 


dec on the top of theſe, in a manner ſimilar to what 


We have already deſcribed; 7 
The operation is to be begun by putting into the 


bottle A, a quantity of ſtrong ſpirit of ſalt diluted 


with atleaſt four times its quantity of water, ſuffici- 
ent to fill ſomewhat more than one half of it. The 
manganeſe, reduced to as fine a power as poſſible, is 
to be made up into ſmall pellets or balls, with water, 
and throw in at the lateral neck of the bottle. A 
few only arc to be thrown in at once, and the mouth 
inſtantly ſtopped with a cork ; a briſk efferveſcence 
_ wilkimmediately enſue, and a conſiderable quantity 
of vapours will come over without heat, paſling thro' 
the pipes C and E into the reſervoir 4; from thence 
through m into the reſervoir e, and from e intof ; the 
ſmall quantity which ſtill remains uncondenſed paſſing 
out at the vent g, which ought to be under a chimney, 
or to bs fitted with an upright pipe going through the 
e ehe 400% 

A fire being applied, the vapour will begin to iſſue 
out through the pipes in greater quantities, but by 
the time the liquor has begun to boil, the dephlogiſti- 
cated vapour will have entirely paſſed over, This 
may be cafily known tobe the caſe by the heat of the 
glaſs taþes. On this the cork is to be pulled out, and 
two or three more pelletsof manganeſe are tobethrown 
in, and the mouth ſtopped up as quickly as poſſible. 
The vapour from theſe will be quickly diſſipated, and 
the operation muſt be repeated until no more effer- 
veſcence ariſes upon throwing in the manganeſe. 
When this is the caſe, a freſh quantity of ſpirit of ſalt 


diluted, but not ſo much as the preceding, is to be 
added, and this again treated with more manganeſe as 


before; continuing the operation till the bottle be 
ſuppoſed as full as is convenient for the operation. 
The whole muſt now be allowed to cool; and it would 
be proper to have another furnace, ſand pot, and bottle, 
to Join immediately to the reſeryoirs, that the opera- 
tion may not be interrupted. — The water in the low - 
ermoſt reſervoir will always be moſt ſtrongly impreg- 
nated, and may be known to be of ſufficient ſtrength 
when afe threads of flax put into it are viſibly whit- 
encd in tuo or three minutes. It is then io be let off 
into the large reſervoir for ſtec ping the cloth; the wa- 
ter in the middle receiver, Which is alſo partly im- 
pregnated with dephlogiſticated gas, muſt belet down 
into the lowermoſt one by turning the cock of the 
ipe i, which runs off the water to the bottom. In 
ike manner, the water in the upper ciſtern f is let 
down into the middle ciſtern e, by turning the cock 
belonging to the pipe &, while that in f is to be re- 

| ae by freſh water from the ſtream which runs into 
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Marine at D, placed there on purpoſe. to catch any | 

Acid. Mhich may diſtil, or ſmall quantity of the mixture 
hich may boil over. E is another glaſs- tube com- 


underyyo a long continued but gentle fulling, a ſtream 
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the kouſe. The reſiduum of the diſtillation ha ſolu- 


Marine. 


tion of manganeſe in common ſpirit of ſalt, from which PO 


the metal may be precipitated by cauſtic volatile al- 


kali, and the liquid will afford ſal ammoniac* the pre- 
cipitate, by being calcined again till it grows black, 


may be uſed as freſh manganeſe ; but conſidering the 
low price of this mineral, we can ſcarce recommend 
this proceſs as worth the trouble. It is certain, how 
evcr, thata n part of the marine- acid will remain 
undecompo 

. ganeſe as will excite any efferveſcence. This may be 
; extemporaneouſly recovered by pouring into the di- 
ſtilling veſſel a ſmall: quantity of oil of vitriol. This 
; expels' the marine acid from the manganeſe with 


ed, even after we have added as much man - 


which it is united, and renders it again capable of act- 


ing upon more; but when the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of this acid has no effect in producing tue 
proper gas, we may then be ſure that the operation is 


totally finiſned. The reſiduum is now a combination 
of manganeſe with vitriolic acid, and may be decom- 


, poſed by volatite alkali, ſo that it can ſtill be of uſe 
to the makers of ſpirit of hart's-horn and ſal am- 
'moniac.' _ 55 5 5 

Thus we ſee, that by a very eaſy proceſs, with- 


out the ſmalleſt danger to the health of the work- 


man, an unlimited quantity of dephlogiſticated ſpirit 
of ſalt may be prepared of a ſufficient ſtrength to an- 
ſwer every uſeful purpoſe; and it is evident from the 
foregoing deſcription of the proceſs, that the moſt is 


made of the materials, ſo that we can ſcarce expect a 


cheaper method. The practice of mixing together 
- the ſalt, oil of vitriol, and manganeſe, all together in 
the diſtilling veſſel, is by no means to be commended ; 
for thus the matter always run into an hard lump, 
v Which: cannot be got out without breaking the veſſel; 
and the vapour is, belides, forced out with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that great part of it is unavoidably loſt. 


The next and moſt important conlideration is the 
method of ufing the liquor after it is diſtilled. And 


here, as the volatility of the gas is the principal ob- 
ſtacle to the preſervation of its ſtrength, it is indiſ- 
- penſibly neceſſary to have it to run from a covered 


ſpout into a covered veſſel where the cloth is placed. 
Itis likewiſe a matter of importance to have the cloth 
ſpread among the liquid in ſuch a manner that the 


power of the pas may be equally diffuſed over its 


whole furface ; for if it lies in folds upon one another, 


it will undoubtedly be ſpotted, let us do as we will. 


To prevent this in the moſt effectual manner, it is ne- 


ceflary to roll the cloth as is done by dyers to make 
their colours ſtrike equally; ſor this operation we 
may account a kind of dyeing whit- ; and the ſame 
precautions are undoubtedly neceſſary to make this 


colour equal as any other. It is probable, that veſſels 
and rollers might beſo conſtructed, that a number of 
pieces of cloth might be whitened all at once; and 


the operation of driving the rollers might be perform · 


ed by a machine driven by water. 


With regard to the uſe of this liquid itſelf, it muſt 


be obſcrved, that though very cheap when made as 
above directed, yet water itſelf is ſtill cheaper; and 


whatevercan be done by mere water, ought to be pre- 
viouſly done to the cloth before it is immerſed in the 


dephlogiſticated liquor. With this view it ought to 
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Marine- of warm water conſtantly runuiug upon it all the 


Acid. 


b 


while. Thus an incredible quantity of filth. will be 
ſeparated : and it will be matter of ſurpriſe io thoſe 


who have not made the experiment, to be told, that 


they could not, in 24 hours, waſh a-piece of cloth as 
it comes from the weaver foclean in repeated quan- 
tities of water but that it would ſtill render the laſt 

nantity dirty. Cloth, when treated in this manner 
ler a conſiderable time, will be very nearly as well 
whirened as that which has been boiled in alkali. 
Boiling in water has not an effect nearly equal to that 


of gentle beating while the cloth is immerſed in water, 


neither are violent ſtrokes ſo uſeful as thoſe: which 
are gentle; and it might undoubtedly be worth while 
to contrive a machine for the purpoſe of giving this 


gentle fulling, which, without injuring the texture of 


the cloth, might be continued for à long time, and 
would be advantageous either on the old or new plan 
of bleaching. TTL 


If this method of falling ſhould not be adopted 5 
that of freaming the cloth, or immer ſing it for ſome 


time in a ſtream of running water, would be of very 


conſiderable uſe as a preparation: but boiling with al- 


kaline ſalt ſeems more advantageouſiy to be omitted 
till after the cloth has undergone two or three opera- 
tions in the dephlogiſticated liquor; becauſe this liquid, 


even when very weak, will cleanſe conſiderably, and 
extract a great quantity of ſordes, which would load 


the alkali and deſtroy its force. 


Having prepared the cloth in ſome of the met hods 


abovementione d, it is to be put into the veſſel de- 


ſigned for whitening, put over the roller, and a quan- 


tity of the liquid let into it. - As- the cloth whitens, 


the liquor gradually lefes its ſmell, ard ſoon becomes 


incapable of giving any additional Whiteneſs. This 
may be perceived by havinga ſmall door in the fide of 


the veſlel, which. may be opened ocaſionally, and a bit 


of the cloth pulled out through it and looked at. 


When the firſt quantity of liquid, therefore, appears 


to have no moro effect, it muſt be allowed to run off, 


into another. veſſel; but is not yet to be thrown away, 
becanſe it is ſtill much more powerful than water, 


and will have a conſiderable effect upon cloths which 


have undergout the aqueous preparation 
After the firſt quantity of liquid is run oft, ano- 


ther muſt be admitted from the lowermoſt reſervoir, 
and is io be uſed in the ſame manner with the former; 
only it will now be ſomewhat longer before iis ſtrength 
is exhauſted. When this is the caſe, a third quantity 
is to be employed, and ſo on till we find that the ef- 
fect of the liquid is beginning to diminiſh, The cloth 
muſt then be taken out, fu}led, and thoroughly clean- 
ed of the acid by water, before the next operation, 


which isbailing with alkali. The lixivium oughttobe 


of conſiderable ſtrength, that the liquor may cafily be 
evaporated, and parti of the alkali recovered by a pro- 
ceſs related under the article Po frASsRHES; but as the 
cloth will neceſſarily retain a confiderable quantity of 
this ſtrong lixiviam, it muſt be wrung out by a pro- 
per inſtrament for that purpoſe, and the liquidwhich, 
falls from it ſaved and returned again into the kettle. 
The cloth, ſtill retaining a quantity of alkali which 
could not be wrung out, muſt be, thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling. water, and allowed to remain there 


for a quarter of an hour ,; aſter which it is tobe taken 


aut and wrong as before. The. water of the. ſecond. 
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. cauldron will be {lightly Alkaline, 
a preparation for cloth, or for filling up tlie veſſel con - 
taining the ſtrong alkali as it evapo rates. 
dephlogiſti- 


. 
MAN 


- © Before the cloth is returned into the 
cated liquor, it is abſolutely neceſſary that thealkaline 
ſalt be entirely taken out of it, which can only be ſpee- 


and may be uſed as. 


Marine. 
«Acid. 
— — 


dily done by falling, ſtreaming, or at leaſt ſteeping in 


repeated quantities of water. When all this is done, 
it will moſt probably be of a darker colour than be- 
fore; but this will go off in a few minutes, and the 
cloth will become much whiter than ever. The re- 


mainder of the operation is only a repetition; of the 


proceſſes already deſcribed; and for which no other 


directions are requiſite than that both alkali and acid, 


the latter eſpecially, always looſen a quantity of ſordes, 
which, unleſs waſhed off, ſoon prevents their own ope- 


ration. As ſoon, therefore, as the cloth is taken 
out of either the alkaline, or acid liquor, there is a ne- 


ceſſiiy for uſing every method co ſiſtent with the ſafe - 


which will allow the liquor into which it is next 
plunged to have the greater effect. It muſt be re- 
membered, however, that the nearer the cloth ap- 


proaches; to perfect whiteneſs, the leſs eſtect has 


either of the liquids upon it; and therefore there is a 
neceſſity either for iuereaſing the ſtrength of the de- 
phlogiſticated acid, or allowing it a longer time; but 


the latter is by much the preferable method: and, at- 


ter all, it would be far from being improper to expoſe 
the cloth for a few days to the air, which will eſſen - 
tially. prevent any change of colour afterwards, as 


frequently happens to cloths bleached after this man- 


ner. „ / es BDC 
Could a ready method be fallen upon to bleach flax 
by itſelf, it would be greatly in favour of the linen 
manufacture ; as the ſtrength of the threads are vaſtly 
increaſed by this Ae The great difficulty in 
this operation, ariſes from the filamentous nature of 
the flax: by which, when put into any liquid, it be- 
comes matted together in ſuch a. manner as not to be 


ſeparated afterwards by any means whatever ſo as to 


be ſpun with the ſame caſe as before. The fairer and 
better dreſſed the lint is, the greater is this difficulty; 
and to obviate it, there ſeems to be no other poſſible 
method but that of uſing flax juſt as it comes from the 


mill, without any other dreſſing. Thus, indeed, the 


tow muſt be bleached as well as the flax: but when. 
we conſider, that thus it may be ſpan into much finer 
and ſtronger yarn than otherwiſe could be done, we 


cannot ſuppoſe this to be any diſadvantage. 


Another obſtacle is the difficulty the liquid has 


in getting into the heart of the flax; ſo that the 


outſide will be well whitened, when the inſide 


is ſcarce altered, For this no other remedy ſeems. 


adequate, beſides the dividing it into many ſmall 


parcels, tying them together in pairs, putting: them. 
over rods as candle-makers do their candles, and 


thus ſuſpending them for a time in the liquid. They 
muſt be dippedin an hot ſolution of alkali in the ſame 


manner,afterwards for a conſiderable time in freſh wa- 
ter, to takeout allthe alkali; after which, they are io 
be again put into the acid liquor, and treated exactly 
as directed for the cloth. Thus, in two or three days, 
the flax will attain a ſurpriſing whiteneſs, It is then 


to be dreſſed and treated exactly as orher flax, but 
muſt be dried without any kind of wringing or Ry 
| | "8 


ty of its texture to clear it of this looſe matter, 
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_ injured by the ſubſequent bleaching than if the flax 
had been ſpun in its natural ſtate. n 
Mr Chaptal obſerves; that this acid may be applied 


to the whitening of paper and old prints; and by its 


means (he ſays) they obtain a whiteneſs which they 
never had before. Common ink diſappears by its ac- 
tion, bat it has ne effect upon printer's '1nk.—It 


thickens oils, and caleines metals to ſuch a degree, 


that the proceſs may be much expedited by its means. 
It diſſolves, metals without efferveſcence, and precipi- 
tates mercury from its ſolutions, converting it into 
corroſive ſublimate.— It acts, likewiſe, very vigo- 
rouſly upon metallic calces, forming with them ſalts 
- morexeadily than other acids. 
M. Chaptal obſerves, that the combination of the 
marine acid with vegetable alkali, namedfebrifuge ſalt 
f Sylvius, is found, though in ſmall quantities, in ſea- 


Water, plaſter, and the aſhes of tobacco. The ex- 


iſtence of this ſalt (ſays he) in the aſhes of tobacco, 


might with juſtice have ſurpriſed me, as I had reaſon 


to expect the muriate of ſoda, which is employed in 
the operation called . watering. Was the ſoda me- 


tamorphoſed into jpot-aſh by the vegetable fermen- 


tation? This may be determined by direct experi- 
; ments.” | | e N Rs 
_  » MARINER, the ſame with a ſailor or ſeaman. See 
thepatligks* 0h nes ns 7 - 8 op 
Method of preſerving the health of MARES. See 
Sah SS ĩðͤ ORD N 
 Mariner'sGompaſy. See Compass. I 
Sr MARINO, a {mall town and republic of Italy, 
ſituated in E. Long. 13. 44. N. Lat. 44. 21. This 
ſmall republic conſiſts only of a mountain, and a few 
| hillocks, that lie ſcattered about the bottom of it. The 


number of the inhabitants is about 5000. The moun- 
tain yields good wine, but they have no other than rain 


or ſnow water. The ſounder of the republic was a 
- Dalmatian, and a maſon, who upwards of 1300 years 
ago turned hermit, and retired to this mountain. Here 
mis devotion and auſterity, and, in conſequence of that, 
his reputation for ſanity, were ſuch, that the prin- 
ces of the country made him a preſent of the moun- 
_ tain; on which many, out of veneration for the ſaint, 

ſoon after took up their abode. Thus was the foun- 
dation laid of the town and republic, which ſtill bears 
the name of the ſaint. The town ſtands on the top of 
the mountain, and there is only one way by which it 
can be come at. In the whole territory are only three 
caſtles, three convents, and five churches. Thelargeſt 
of the churches is dedicated to the faint, and contains 


his aſhes and his ſtatue. He is looked upon as the 


greateſt ſaint, next to the blefſed Virgin; and to ſpeak 
diſrepeQfully of him is accounted blaſphemy, and pu- 
niſhed as ſuch. The republic is under the protection 
of the pope; All that are capable of bearing arms are 
_ exerciſed, and ready at a minute's call. In the ordi- 


nary courſe of government, the adminiſtrationis inthe 


handsof the councilof60, which, notwithſtanding its 
name, conſiſts enly of 40; one half of the members of 


which are of the noble families, and the other of the _ 
plebeian: on extraordinary occaſions, however, the 


arengo, in which every houſe has its repreſentative, is 


Mariner, ſure. This method would appear to be uſeful, even 
st Marino. though the utmoſt degree of whiteneſs ſhould not be 
— given, as the texture of the threads will be much leſs 
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called together. The twoprincipal officers are the ca- 
pitaneos, who are choſen every half year ; and next 
to them is the commiſſary, who judges in civil and 
criminal matters, and is joined in commiſlary with the 
capitaneos ; both he and the phyſician muſt be ſo- 
reigners, and both have their ſalaries out of the pub- 
lic ſtock. When any perſon, after due ſummons, 
neglects to aſſiſt at the council according to their ſta- 
tute-book, he is to be fined in abont a penny Engliſh ; 
and when an ambaſſador is to be ſent to any foreign 
ſtate, he is to be allowed about 1 8. a day. 
MARINO (John Baptiſt), a celebrated Italian 
poet, born at Naples in 1569. His father, who was an 
able civilian, obliged him to ſtudy the law; at which 
being diſguſted, he leſt his parents, and retired to the 
houſe of the Sieur Manzi, who was a friend to all per- 
ſons of wit. He at length became ſecretary to Mat- 
thew of Capua, great admiral of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and contracted a friendſhip with Taſſo. A ſhort 
time after, hewent to Rome, andenteredinto the ſcr- 
vice of cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew to pope Cle- 
ment VIII. who took him with him to Savoy. Ma- 
rmo was in great favour with the court of Turin; but 
afterwards created himſelf many enemies there, the 
moſt furious of whom was the poet Gaſpard Murtola, 
who, attempting to ſhoot him with a piſtol, wounded 
one of the duke of Sayoy*s favourites. Marino being 
obliged to leave Turin, went to Paris at the deſire of 
queen Mary de Medicis, and publiſhed there his poem 
on Adonis. He afterwards went to Rome, where he 
was made prince of the academy of the humoriſti ; 
from thence to Naples, where he died while he was 
preparing to return home. He had a very lively ima- 
gination, but little judgment ; and, giving way to the 
.points and conceits then in vogue, his authority, far 


from cor recting the falſe taſte of the Italians, ſerved 
rather to keepit farther from reformation. His works, 


which are numerous, have been often printed. 


long dots, His prints though generally very neat, 
want the ſtyle of the maſter in the determination of 
the folds: of the draperies aud the outline of the hu- 
man figure; the extremities of which are heavy, and 
not marked with preciſion. Fine impreſſions from his 


beſt plates are, however, much ſought after by collec- 


tors; thoſe eſpecially after Rubens and Joardens are 
held in very high eſtimation, 
© MARIONIS, (anc. geog.) a town of Germany; 
now Hamburg, a famous trading city on the Elbe, 
in Lower Saxony, in the duchy of Holſtein.” Ano- 
ther Marionis (Ptolemy), thought to be Wiſmar, a 
town of Lower Saxony, in the duchy of Mecklenburg. 
MARIOTTE (Edmę), au eminent phyſician and 


mathematician, was born in Burgundy, and was made 


a member of the academy of ſciences. He died in 

1684. His works, which are much eſteemed, were 

printed at Leyden in 1717, 2 vols 4to. 
MARJORAM, in botany. See Ogrtcanun. 
MARITAGIUM, in the feudal cnſtoms, marita-- 


gium (ascontradiſtinguiſhed from matrimoniun), ſigni- 


MARINUS, an engraver who flouriſhed about the 
year 1630, and reſided principally at Antwerp, His 
plates, Mr Strutt obſerves, are executed in a very ſin- 
gular ſtyle, with the graver only: The ſtrokes are 
very fine and delicate, and eroſſed over each other in 
a lozenge-like form, which he filled up with thin, 


Marino 


Marita- 
gium, 


MAR N 
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Maritime, fies the power which th e lord or guardian in thivdiry; This prohibited all ſhips of fobeign nations from tra, Maritime 


_ Maritime 


. had of diſpoſing of his infant ward in matrimony. For 
ate. 


while the infant was in ward, the guardian bad the 
power of tendering him or her a ſuitable match with - 
out diſparagement or inequality: which if the infants 
refuſed, they forfeited the value of the marriage, ba- 
lorem maritegii, to their guardian; that is, ſo much as 
a jury would aſſeſs, 0: any one would hender give to 
the guardian for ſuch an alliance: and if the infants 
married themſelves withour the gnardian's conſent, 
they forfeited double the value, dupiicem valorem ma- 


ding with any Eugliſh plantations, without lcence State. 
from the cbuneil of ſtate; © In 1657, the prohibition —— 
Was extended alſo to the mother- country: and no 
goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or 
any of its dependeneies, in any other than Engliſh 
bottoms ; or in the ſhips of that European nation of 
Which the merchandize imported was the genuine 
growth or manufacture. At the Reſtoration, the för- 
mer proviſions were continued, by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
c. 18. with this very material improvement, that the 
maſter and three-fourths of the mariners ſhall alſo be 
Eat ᷑]ĩ?b a en 
Many laws have been made for the ſupply of the 
royal navy with ſeamen; for their regulation when on 
board; and to confer privileges and rewards on them 
during and after their ſervice.” vo on oe 
1. For their ſupply.. The principal, but the moſt 
odious, though often neceſſary method for this pur- 
. poſe, is by impreſſing ; ſee IurAEssfNG. But there 
are other ways that tend to the increaſe of ſeamen, 
and manning the royal navy. Pariſhes may bind our 
poor boys apprentices to the maſters of merchantmen, 
who ſhall be protected from impreſſing for the firſt 
three years; and if they are impreſſed afterwards, the 
maſters ſhall be allowed their wages; great advantages 
in point of wages are given to volunteer ſeamen, in 
order to induce them to enter into his majeſty's ſer- 
vice: and every foreign ſeaman, who during à War, 
mall ſerve two years in any man of war, merchant- 
man, or privateer, is naturalized %% facto. About 
. the middle of king William's reign, a ſcheme was 
let on foot for a regiſter of ſeamen to the number of 
30,000, for a conſtant and regular ſupply of the king's. 
fleet; with greatprivileges to the regiſtered men; and, 
on the other hand, heavy penalties in caſe of their 


ritapit. _ „„ ITT EE SIPS; 4) 
| MARITIME, ſomething relating to, or bounded 
by, the ſea, Thus a maritime province or country is 
one bounded by the fea; and a maritime kingdom is 
one that makes a_ conliderable figure, or:that1s very 
powerful at fea. Hence, by maritzme powers rabatt 
the European ſtates, are underſtood great Britain and 
_ Maxrrrtme State, in Briuſh polity, one of the three 
general diviſions of the laity : (Sce Larry). This 
ſtate is nearly connected with the military; though 
much more agreeable to the principles of a free 
conſtitution. The royal navy of England hath ever 
been irs greateſt defence and ornament ; it is its an- 
. a natural ſtrength ; the floating bulwark of 
the fland ; an army from which, however ſtrong and 
powerful, no danger can ever be apprehended to li- 
| berty : and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultiva- 
ed from. earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was 
their naval reputation arrived in the fath century, that 
the code of maritime laws, which are called the /aws 
of Olzron, and are received by all nations in Europe 
as the ground and ſubſtruction of all their marine 
_ conſtitutions, was confeſſedly compiled by king 
Richard I. at the iſle of Oleron on the coaſt of France, 


” 


5. 


then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. 


And yet ſo vaſtly inferior were their anceſtors in this 


point tothe preſent age, that even in the maritime reign 
of queen Elizabe h, Sir Edward Coke thinks it mat- 


ter of boaſt, that the royal navy of England then con- 


ſiſted of three and thirty ſhips. The preſent condition 


of their marine is in great meaſure owing to the ſalu- 


tary proviſions of the ſtatutes called the navigation 
acts; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhip- 


ping and ſcamen was not only encouraged, but 
rendered unavoidably neceſſary. By the ſtatute 5Ri- 
chard II. c. 3. in order to augment the navy of Eng- 


land, then greatly diminiſhed, it was ordained, that 


none of the king's liege people ſhould ſhip any mer- 


chandize ont of or intothe realm, but only in ſhips of 


the king's ligeance, on pain of forfeiture. In che next 
year, by ſtatute 5 Ric. II. c. 8. this wiſe proviſion 
was enervated, by only obliging the merchants to 
give Engliſh ſhips (if able and ſufficient) the prefer- 
ence. 
and commerce of Britain is that navigation-act, 
the radiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, 
with a narrow partial view; berag intended to mortity 
their own ſugar iſlands, which were diſaffected tothe 


parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by ſtop- 


ping the giinful trade which they then carried on 


with the Dutch, and at the ſame time to clip the 
wings of thoſe their opulent and aſpiring neighbours, 


Bur the moſt beneficial ſtatute for the trade 


non-appearance when called for; but this regiſtry, be- 


ing judged to be rather a badge of flavery, was abo- 


liſhed by ſtar. bee” 81. 
2. The method of ordering 


fleet, and keeping up a regular diſcipline there, is di- 


rected by certain expreſs rules, artieles, and orders, 
firſt enacted by the authority of parliament ſoon after 
the Reſtoration ; but ſince new-modelled and altered, 


after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, to remedy ſome 
defects which were of fatal conſequence in conducting 
the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy al- 
moſt every poſſible offence is ſer down, and the pu- 
niſhment thereof annexed; in which reſpe@ the . 


ſeamen in the royal 


men have much the advantage over their brethern in 


the land- ſervice ; whoſearticles of war are not enacted 


by parliament, but framed from time to time at the 
pleaſure of the crown. Vet from whence this diſtine- 


tion aroſe, and why the executive power, which is 1i- 
mired ſo properly with regard to the navy, ſhould be 


lo cxtenſive with regard to the army, it is hard to 


aſlipn a reaſon ; unleſs it procceded from tire perpetu-l 


eſtabliſtnmentofthe navy, which rendered a permanent 
law for their regulatiou expedient, and the temporary 


duration of the army, which ſubſiſted only from year 


lo year, and might therefore with leſs danger be ſub- 
jected to diſcretionary government. But, whatever 
was apprehended at the firſt formation of the mutiny - 
act, the regular renewal of the ſtanding force at the 

e . 1 ee entrance 
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events, the army is now laſtingly ingrafted into the 


Britiſh conſtitution ;; with this ſingularly fortunate cir- 


cumſtance, that any branch of the legiſlature may an- 
nually put an end io its legal exiſtence, by refuſing to 
concur in its continnance. vi 
3. With regard to the privileges conferred on ſail- 
ors, they are pretty much the 


ed, or wounded, or oy iN Ad ery by county+ 
rates, or the royal hoſpital at Greenwich; with re- 


man aboard his majeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any 


debt; unleſs the fame be ſworn to amount to at leaſt 


twenty pounds; though, by the annual mutiny - acts, 


a ſoldier may be arreſted for a debt which extends to 


half that value, but not to a leſs amount. 


Mals, the famous Roman general, and ſeven 
times conſul; who ſullied his great military reputation 


by ſa vage barbarities. He was born at Arpinum, of ob- 


ſcure and illiterate parents. He for ſook the meaner 
occupations of the country for the camp; and ſigna- 
lized himſelf under Scipio, at the ſiege of Numantia. 


The Roman general ſaw the courage and intrepidity 
of young. Marius, and forctold the æra of his future 
greatnels. By his ſeditions and intrigues at Rome, 


While he exerciſed the inferior offices of the ſtate, he 
rendered himſelf known; and his marriage with Julia, 
who was of the family of the Cæſars, contributed in 
{ome manner to raiſe him to conſequence. He paſſed in- 
to Africa as lieutenant to the conſul Metellus a 


gainſt 
Jugurtha; and after he had there ingratiated himſelf 
with the ſoldiers, and raiſed enemies to his friend and 
benefactor, he returned to Rome and canvaſſed for 


the conſulſhip. The extravagant promiſ:s he made to 


the people, and his malevolent inſinuations about the 


conduct of Metellns, proved ſucceſsful. He was elec- 
ted and appointed to finiſh the war againſt Jupurtha. 


He ſhowed himſelf capable in every degree to ſucceed 
to Metellus. Jugurtha was defeated, and afterwards 
betrayed into the hands of the Romans by the perfi. 
dy of Bocchus. No ſooner was Jugurtha conquered, 
than new honours and freſh trophies awaited Marius. 
The proyinces of Rome were ſuddenly invaded by an 
army. of 300,000 barbarians, and Marius was the ou- 
ly man whoſe activity and boldneſs could reſiſt fo pow- 


 erful an enemy. He was elected conſul, and ſent 
againſt the Teutones. 


The war was prolonged, and 
Marius was a third and fourth time 11 veſted with the 
conſulſhip. At laſt two engagements were fought, 
and not leſs than 290,000 of the barbarian forces of 
the Ambrones and Teutones were lain in the fictd of 


battle, and 90,000 made priſoners. The following 


year, A. U. C. 651, was alfo marked by a total oyer- 
throw of the Cimbri, another horde of barbarians ; in 
which 140,060 were ſlaughtered by the Romans, and 
60,000 taken priſoners. Aſter ſuch hononrable vic- 


_ tories, Marius with his colleague Catullas entered 


Rome in triumph; and for his eminent ſervices he re- 
ceived the appellation; of the third founder of Kee. 
He was elected conſul a ſixihtime; and as his intre- 


pidity had delivered his country from, its foreign ene- 


31h Fe 4 \f | . er, ; 
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d of every year has made this diſtinQion idle. 
For, if from experience paſt, we may judge of future 
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mies, he ſought employment at home, and his reſtleſs Marius 


ambition begah to raiſe ſeditions, and to oppoſe the 
power of Sylla. This was the foundation of a 
civil war. Sylla refuſed to deliver up the com- 
mand of his forces, with which he was empowered. 
to proſecute the Mithridatic'war ; and he reſolved to 
oppoſe in perſon the authors of a demand which he 


| - conſidered as arbitrary and improper. He advznced 
me with thoſe com- 
ferred on ſoldiers, with regard to relief, when maim- 


to Rome, and Marius was obliged to ſave his life by 
flight. The unfavourable winds prevented him from 


ſeeking a ſafer retreat in Africa, and he was left on 
the coaſt of Campania, where the emiſſuics' of his 
gard alſo to the exerciſe of trades, and the power of 


making nuncupative teſtamenis: and, farther, no ſea- plunge d himſelf in the mud, and left only his mouth 


enemy ſoon diſcoyered him in a marſh, where he had 
above the ſurface for e 


He was yiolently 
dragged to the neighbouriug town of Minturnæ; and 
the magiſtrates, all devoted to the intereſt of Sy lla, 
paſſed ſentence of immediate death on their magnani- 
mous priſoner. A Gaul was commanded to cut off 


his head in the dungeon; but the ſtern countenance of 


Marius diſarmed the courage of the executioner: and 
when he heard the exclamation of Tune, homo, audes 
occtdere Caium Marium, the dagger dropped from his 
hand. Such an uncommon adventure moved the com- 
paſſion of the inhabitants of Minturnæ. They releaſed 
Marius from priſon; and favoured his eſcape to Afri- 
ca, Where he joined his ſon Marius, who had becn 
arming the princes of that country in his cauſe. Ma- 


' rius landed near the walls of Carthage, and he recei- 


ved no ſmall conſolation at the ſight of the venerable 
ruius of a once powerful city, which like himſelf had 
been expoſed to calamity, and felt the cruelyiciſſitude * 
of fortune. This place of his retreat was ſoon known; 
and the governor of Africa, to conciliate the favour of 
Sylla, compelled Marius to fly to a neighbouring iſland. 
'He ſoon after learned that Cinna had embraced his 
cauſe at Rome, when the Roman ſenate had ſtripped 
him of his conſular dignity, and beſtowed it upon one 
of his enemies. Th's intelligence animated Marius; 
he ſet fail to aſſiſt his friend only at the head of 1000 
men. His army, however, was ſoon increaſed, and 
he entered Rome like a conqueror, His enemies were 
inhumanly ſacrificed to his fury ; Rome was filled 
with blood; and he, who once had been called the fa- 
ther of his cour.try, marched through the ſtreets of 
the city, attended by a numberof aſſaſſins, who im- 
mediately ſlaughtered allthoſe whoſe ſalutations were 
not anſwered by their leader. Such were the ſignals. 
for bloodſhed. When Marius and Cinna had ſuffici- 
ently gratifſiedtheirreſeutment, tkey made themſelves 
conſuls; but Marius, already worn out with old age 
and infirmities, died ſixtcen days after he had been 
ho zoured with the conſular dignity for the ſeventh 
time, A. U. C. 666. Such was the end of Marius, 


who rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his victories and 


by his cruelty. As he was brought up in poverty and 
among pcaſants, it will not appear wonderful that he 
always betrayed ruſtieity in his behaviour, anddeſpiſcd: 
in others thoſe poliſhed manners and that ſtudied ad- 
dreſs which education had denied him. He hated the 
converſation of the learned only becauſe he was illite - 
rate; and if he appeared an example of ſobriety and 
temperance, he owed theſe advantages to the years of 
obſcurity which be paſſed at Arpinum. His counte- 
| Nance 
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Marius natice was ſtern, his voice firm and imperious, and his 
|| diſpoſition untractable. He was.in the 7oth year of 
Mark. his age when he died ; and Rome ſeemed to rejoice at 
the fall of a man whoſe ambition had proved ſo fatal 
to many of her citizens. His only qualifications were 
thoſe of a great general; and with theſe he rendered 
himſelfthe molt illuſtrious and powerfulofthe Romans, 
becauſe he was the only one whoſe ferocity ſeemed ca- 
pable ro oppoſe the barbarians of the north. _. 
C. Marivs, the ſon of the great Marius, was as 
crucl as his father, and ſhared his good and his adverſe : 
fortune. He made himſelf conſul in the 1 ath year of 


his age, and murdered all the ſenators who oppoſed - 


his ambitions views. He was defeated by Sylla, and 
fled to Preneſte, where he killed himſelf. . | 


Maxi1vs (M. Aurelins), a native of Gaul; who, 


from the mean employment of a blackſmith, became 


one of the Generals of Gallienus, and at laſt cauſed - 


himſelf to be ſaluted emperor. Three days after this 
_ elevation, a man who, had ſhared his poverty without 
partaking of his more proſperous fortune, publicly aſ- 


ſaſſinated him, and he was killed by a ſword which he 


himſelf had made in the time of his obſcurity. Ma- 
rius has been often celebrated for his great ſtrength ; 


one of his fingers only, the wheel of a chariot in its 
moſt rapid courſe. 1 | WEB 
 Maxivs (Maximus), a Latin writer, who publſh- 
ed an account of the Roman emperors from Trajan to 
Alexander, now loſt. His compolitions were enter- 
taining, and executed with great exactneſs and fide- 
lity. Some have accuſed him of inattention, and com- 
plain that his writings abounded with many fabulous 
and inſignificant ſtories, 55 
MARIVAUX (Peter Carlet de), a French wri- 
ter in the dramatic way and in romance, was born of 
a good family at Paris in 1688. A fine underſtanding, 
well improved by education, diſtinguiſhed him early, 
His firſt obje& was the theatre, where he met with 
the higheſt ſucceſs in comic productions; and theſe, 
with the merit of his other works, procured him a place 
in the French academy. The great charaQteriſtic of 
both his comedies and romance was, to convey an 
uſeful moral under the veil of wit and ſentiment : 
My only object (ſays he) is to make men more Juſt 
and more humane ;” and he was as amiable in his life 
and converſation as he was in his writings. He died 
at Paris in 1763, aged 75. His works conſiſt of, 
I. Pieces de Theatre, 4 vols 12mo. 2. Homere traveſti, 
12mo; Which is not ſuppoſed to have done much ho- 
nour to his taſte. 3. z; Spectateur Frangois, 2 vals 
12mo. 4. De Philsſophie Indegent, 12mo. 5. Vie 
oe: Marianne, 2 vols 12mo ; one of the beſt romances 
in the French language. 6. Le Payſan Parvenu, 
12. 7. Fharſamon ; interior to the former. | 
MARK (St.) was by birth a Jew, and defcended of 
the tribe of Levi. He was converted by ſome of the 
apoſtles, probably by St Peter; to whom he was a con- 
ſtant companion in all his travels, ſupplying the place 
of an amanuenſis and interpreter. He was by St Pe- 
ter ſent into Egypt, fixing his chief reſidence at A- 


lexandria, and the places thereabout : where he was 


To ſucceſsful in his miniſtry, that he converted multi- 
tides both of men and women. He afterwards remo- 
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ved, weſtward, towards the parts of Libya, going Mark. 
_ goſpel, Upon his return to Alexandria, he ordered 


idolatrous people, being excited to vindicate the ho- 


ſort of a divine viſion. Next day the enraged mul- 


St Mark were after wards, with great pomp, tranflated 


rich and ſtately church erected to his memory. This 
and it is confidently reported, that he could ſtop, With 


Teſtament, being one of the four goſpels. 


than an amanuenſis to St Peter, who dictated this go- 
ſpel to him; others affirm, that he wrote it after St 
Peter's death. Nor are the learned leſs divided as to 


of the ancient heretics received only the goſpel of St 


properly an 2 ment of that of St Matthew. 


gules, a lion winged or; with this device, Pax 7181 


through the countries of Marmorica, Pentapolis, and 
others thereabonts; where, notwithſtanding the bar- 
barity and idolatry of the inhabitants, he planted the 


the affairs of that church, and there ſuffered martyr- 
dom in the following manner, About Eaſter, at the 
time the ſolemnities of Serapis were celebrated, the 


nour of their deiry, broke in upon St Mark, while he 
was performing divine ſervice, and, bindinghim with 
cords, dragged him through the ſtreets, and thruſt 
him into priſon, where in the night he had the com- 


titude uſed him in the ſame manner, till, his ſpirits 
failing, be expired under their hands. Some add, 
that they burnt his body, and that the Chriſtians de- 
cently interred his bones and aſhes near the place 
where he uſed to preach. This happened in the year 
of Chriſt 68. Some writers aſſert, that the remains of 


from Alexandriato Venice. However, he is the tute- 
lar ſaint and patron of that republic, and has a very 


apoſtle is author of one of the four goſpels inſcribed 
with his name. See the following article. 
St Mazx's Goſpel, a canonical book of the New 


St Mark wrote his goſpel at Rome, where he ac- N 
companied St Peter in the year of Chriſt 44. Ter- 
tullian and others pretend, that St Mark was no more 


the language it was wrote in; ſome affirming that it 
was compoſed in Greek, others in Latin, Several 


Mark ; others, among the Catholics, rejected the 12 
laſt verſes of this — The goſpel of St Mark is 


St Mark the Evangeliſt's Day, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved April 25. b : 

Canons of St Maxk, a congregation of regular ca- 
nons founded at Mantua, by Albert Spinola a prieſt, 
towards the end of the 12th century. Spinola made 
a rule for them, which was approved, corrected, and 
confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. About the 
year 1450 they were reformed, and followed only the 
rule of St Auguſtine, This congregation having 
flouriſhed by the ſpace of 400 years, declined by little 
and little, and is now become extin&. 1 

Knights of St Marx, an order of knighthood in 
the republic of Venice, under the protection of St 
Mark the evangeliſt. The arms of the order are, 


Marce EVANGELISTA. This order is never confer- 
red but on thoſe who have done ſignal ſervice to the 
commonwealth. : „ . x 
Mak, or Marc, in commerce,denotesa weightuſed 
in ſeveral ſtates of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, 
eſpecially gold and filver, In France, the mark is di- 
vided into eight ounces, 64 drachms, 192 derniers or 
penny-weights, 160 eſterlines, zoo maills, 640 felins, 
or 4608 grains, In Holland, the mark weight is = 
: 5 


* 
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Merk ſo called Trey weight, and is equal to that of France. its name from its chalky ſoil, which was formerly cal- Marlbo- 
: 1 When gold and flyer are fold by the mark, it is di- ed narle. It was a Roman ſtation, In the year 


8 a rough, 
Marlbo- vided into 25 carats. 1627, a parliament was held in che caſtle here, which 


Marle. 
— — 


rough. 85 
8 , 


count, and in ſome other countries for a coin. 
Monr-Table. © | 9 

The Englich mark is two thirds 
ling, or 138. 4d. and the Scots mark is of equal va- 
lac in Scots money of account, viz. 135d. 


See 


- 


MARKET, a public place in a city or 
which live-cattle, i or other goods, are ſet 
wo ſale; and alſo a privilege, either by grant or pre- 
ſcription, by which a town is enabled io keep a 
market. | „ 
Count of the Clerk of the Manx Er, in England, is inci- 
dent to every fair and market in the kinguom, to puniſh 

miſdemeanors therein; and acourt of pizpendre is 10 


determine all diſputes relating to private or civil pro- 
perty. The object of this juridiction (ſee ſtat. 17. 


Car. II. cap. 19. 22 Car. II. cap. 8. 23 Car. II. cap. 


12.) is principally the cognizance ot weights and 


meaſures, to try whether they be according to the 


true ſtandard. thereof or no: which ſtandard was an- 


cicntly. committed to the cuſtody of the bahop, who 
| do roma rags under him to inſpect the abuſe 

F them more | narrowly ; and hence this officer, 
though uſually a layman, is called the clerk of the 
market.—If they be not according to the ſtandard, 
then, beſide the puniſhment of the party by five, the 


weights and. meaſures themſelves ought to be burnt, 


This is the loweſt court of crimin.l juriſdiction in 
England. GER EC cnal | 
"MARKHAM (Gervaſe), an Engliſh author, was 
the fon of Robert Markham of Gotham, E1q; in Not- 
tinghamſhire, and bore a captain's commiſſion under 
Charles I. in the civil wars. He was eſteemed both a 
good ſoldier and a good ſcholar. He was particularly 
maſter of the French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He 


wrote, 1. The tragedy of Herod and Antipater, which 


Was printed in 1622. 2. Many volumes upon huſban- 
dry and horſemanſhip. 3. A piece on the art of fow]- 
ing. 4. The ſoldiers accidence and grammar. 
 MARKLAND (Jeremiah), one of the moſt 
learned ſcholars and penetrating critics af the age, 


was born in 1692, and received his education in 


Chriſt's hoſpital. He became firſt publicly Known 5y 
his Epiſtola Critica, addreſſed to biſhop Hure. In 
this he gave many proofs of extenſive crudition and 
eritical ſagacity. He afterwards publiſhed an edition 
of Statius, and ſome plays of Euripides; and aſſiſted 
Dr Taylor in his editions of Lyſias and Demoſthenes, 
by the notes which he communicated to him. He 
has alſo very happily elucidated ſome paſſages in the 
New Teſtament, which may be found iv Boyer's 
edition of it; and was author of a very, valuable vo- 
lame of remarks on the epiſtles of Cicero to Brutus, 
and of an excellent little treatiſe under the title of 
Quæſtio Crammatica. He died in 1775, at Milton, 
near Dorking in Surry ; and was a man not more va» 
lued for his univerſal reading than beloved for the ex- 
cellency of his heart and primitive ſimplicity of man- 
ners. | | 
MARLBOROUGH, a town of Wiltſhire in Eng- 


land, ſituated near the ſource of the Kennet, at the 


foot of a chalky hill, 75 miles from London. 


It has 
þ Vol. X. ON ; 


oof 


Maxx is alſo uſed in Britain for a money of ac- 
of a pound Ster- 


town, in conliſts chicfly of one broad ſtreet, with piazzas all 


made thoſe laws called Mar/b;rough ſtatutes, There 
are ſtill ſome ſmall remains of its walls and ditch. The 
town, which is an ancient borough by preſcriptio 1, 
ſends two members to parliament, It is governed by 
a mayor, 2 juſtices, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, 4 
towu-clerk, 2 bailitts, 12 ſerjeants at mace, &c. It 


along one ſide of it, two pariſh-charches, and ſeveral 
commodious ians, it being the grand thoroughfare 
trom London to Bath and Briſtol, To the ſouth are 
ſome relicts of a priory, particularly the Gate-houſe ; 
and the {cite of a Roman Caſtrim, the tonndations of 
whizh have been diſcovered there, with Roman coins. 
The ditch is {till in ſome parts 20 feet wide; and to- 
wards the river, without the garden walls, one angle 
of the Caſtrum is very vitivle with the rampart and 
ditch entire. The mount at the weil end of the town, 
which was the keep or main-guard of the caſtle, is 
converted into a pretty ſpiral walk; at the top of 
which is an octagon ſummer-houſe. This town has 
often ſuffered by fire, particularly in 1690, whereup- 
on the parliament paſſed an act to prevent its houſes 
from being thatched. The markets here are Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; and it has five fairs. Here 
is a charity-ſchoo}, which was erected in 1712, for 
44 children. | 2 
MazizcrovUGH (duke of). See CnokchILL. 
MarLBorUGH-Fort, an Engliſh factory on the 


weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra in Alia; ſeated 
three miles weſt of the town of Bencoolen. E. Long. 


tot. 12. S. Lat. 4. 21. | . 

MARLE, a kind of calcareous earth, very much 
uſed in agriculture as 2 manure. See AdRICUl- 
TURE no 216, 217. 5 8 

Marle is dug in many places of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In digging for ic in Ireland, they meet with 
horns and other curious foſſils. The marle always lies 
in the bottoms of low bogs, and is found by boring 
with augres made for that purpoſe. It uſually lies at 
five, ſeven, or nine feet depth. The obtaining it in 
many places is attended with very conſiderable expence 
in draining off the water. The manner of digging 
ii is this: They employ fix able labourers and a ſu- 
pernumerary ; and theſe cut up a hole of 12 feet 
ſquare, which is ſuppoſed a pit that this number of 
men can manage ia one day. Two men dig, two 
throw it up, and two throw it by, and the ſupernu- 
merary man ſupplies deſeQs on all oecaſions. For the 
firſt three feet they dig through a fuzzy earth, fit for 
making turf or fuel. Under this lies a ſtratum of 
gravel of about half a foot; under this often, for 
three feet more, there is a more kindly moſs, Which 
would make better fuel. This lower ſtratum is always 
full of foffile wood, which is uſually fo ſoft that the 
ſpade cuts as eaſily through it as through the earth it 
hes iv. Under this, for the thickaeſs of about three 
inches is found a ſeries of leaves, principally of the 
oak. Theſe appear very fair to the eye, but fall i 
pieces on being touched; and this ſtratum is ſometimes 
interrupted by vaſt heaps of ſeed, which ſeem to be 
broom or furze ſeed. In ſome places there apper 
berries of different kinds, and in others ſeveral ſpecies 
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Karte, of ſca-platits; all lying in the ſame confuſed tata 
as the oak leaves. Under this vegetable Rratum there 
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lies one of blue clay, half a foot thick, and uſually 


full of ſea ſhells, This blue clay is not ſo tough as 


common clay; but is thrown carefully up, aud uſed as. 
marle in ſome places. Under this always appears the 
true marle; the ſtratum of Which is uſually from two 
to four feet thick, and ſametimes much more. — This 
marle looks like buried lime, and is full of ſhells, 
which are uſually ofſa ſmall ſize, and of the periwinkle 
kind; but there are ſeveral other ſorts at times found 
among them, Among this marle, and often at the 
very bottom of it, are found great numbers of very 
large horas of the deer kind, which are vulgatly call- 
ed e' horns, Theſe, where they join to the head, 
are thick andround ; and at that joining there grows 
out a branch, which is about a foot long, and ſeems 
to have hung juſt over the creatures eyes: it grows 
ſtill round for about a foot above this; and then 
ſpreads out abroad, and terminates in branches long 
and round, terminating with a ſmall bend. The la- 
bourers are obliged to work in a hurry in all theſe Pits, 
ſo that they ſeldom bting out the horns whole, There 
are alfo, at times, faund the leg-bones and other parts 
of the ſkeletons of the fame beaſts ; but this more 
rarely, only a few together, and but in few places. 
Dr Black is of opinion, that all Kinds of marle de- 
rive their origin from the calcareous matter of ſhells 
audi 1 
Shell-marle, ſays he, is compoſed of the ſhells of 
aquatic animals, which are ſometimes very entire, 
and often decayed or mixed down with other carthy 
tabſtances. Examining this matter as occurring in dif- 
ferent places, it may be diſtinguiſhed into freſh water 


marle, and the marleof ſea-ſhells. Of the firſt we have 


an example in the Meadow at Edinburgh. Wherever 
the ſoil is turned up tothe depth of fix inches, a quan- 
tity appears. It is compoſed of the ſhells of a ſmall 
freſh-water ſaail or welk. This animal, when alive, is 
not eaſily diſcernible, the ſhell being much of the ſame 
obſcure colour as the ſtones covered with the water, 
But we ean obſerve a great number of them in all 
running brooks ard other collections of freſh water; 


and as the animal dies, the ſhells are depoſited where 


the water ſtagnates in very great quantity. That com- 
poſcd of ſea-thells, conſtitutes greater collections that 
are found in innumerable places now far removed, from 
the ſea. That moſt particularly defcribed by Reau- 
_ murisacolle@ion efthis kind in the province of France, 
and at Turpin, 
found is computed to contain 80 ſquare miles of ſar- 


face ; and whenever they dig to a certain depth, they 


find thts collection of ſhells: the country at preſent is 
108 miles from the fea. They find the marle eight or 
nine feet below the ſurface, and they dig it to the 
depth of 20 feet. It is ſtill deeper, but they find it 


too ex penſive to ſearch for it. He ſuppoſes it to be 


only 18 feet deep; and even at this depth the quan- 


tity will appear enormous. It will amount to 140 


millions of cabic fathoms of ſhells that are moſtly de- 
cayed and broken into fragments, and mixed with 
other marine productions, as millipores, madripores, 
and other coralline bodies, which are all produc- 
uns of the ſea, © VET 122 
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oil from rape and flax ſeeds, 
That part of the country where it is 
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8 MARTIN Ein ſea iffairs, are zatved white ſcains,, 
or long wreaths ox lines of untwiſted hemp, dipped in 
pitch. or tar, Wah which cables or other ropes are 
wrapped round, 8 
mn 
The ſame ſer ves in artillery, upon ropes uſed for rig- 
ging gins, oftally pur up ih. mall arcels called ſtains. 
MARLOE (Chriſtopher), an Engliſh dramatic au- 
thor, was a ſtadent in the 3 BT: of Cambridge ; 
but afterwards turning player, he trod the ſame ſtage, 
with the inimitable Shakeſpeare. He was accounted 


an excellent poet even by Ben Johnſon himſelf, . He 


wrote ſix tragedies, one of which called Luft Domi. 
uin, ox the 1 0 Queen, has been ö 
Beha, and acted under the title of A | 
or the Nez, Revenge. Some time before his deach, 
he had made A conſiderable progreſs is an excellent 
poem entitled Hero and Leander; which was after, 


wards finiſhed by George Chapman, who is ſaid to 


have fallen ſhort of the ſpirit and invention diſcoyerec 
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round, t#preyemtheir fretiing or rubbing 
blocks or pallies through which they pals. 
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by Marloe. Mr Anthony Wood repreſents him as a, 


free thinker, in the worſt ſenſe of the word; and. 


ives the following account of his death. Falling. 


ceply in love with a WoW ls and haying for his 
rival a fellow e a 
miſtrels granted him fa. 


arloe, imagined, that his 
| : 2 * 4 ? n MH Wb 54.4.4 ' F8Þ 
favours, was fred with jealouſy, 


and ruſhed upon Him in order to ſtab him with his 


dagger; but the footman avoided. the ſtroke, and, 


. * 


ſeizing his 0. ſtabbed him with his own weapon 3 


of which wound he died, in the year 1599. 

MARLOW, a town of Buckinghamſhire, in Eng- 
land, 31 miles from London, lies under the Chiltern 
Hill, in a marly foil. It is a pretty large borough, 


though not incorporated, with a bridge over the 5 


Thames, not far from its conflux with Wycomb, and 
has a handſome church and town-hall, with a charity- 
ſchool for 20 boys, who are taught and clothed. Ir 
firſt ſent members to Parliament, in the reign of Ed- 


ward II. Bone lace is its chief manufacture. The, | 


Thames brings goods hither from the neighbouring 
towns, eſpecially great qu | 
from High-Wycomb, and beech from ſeveral parts of 
the county, Which abounds with this wood more than 
any in England. In the neighbourhood are frequent 
horſe-races; and hereare ſeveralcorn and paper mills, 


particularly on the river Loddon, between this town 


and High- Wycomb. There are, beſides, the Temple- 
mills, for making thimbles, and another for preſling 
Its market is on Satur- 
days, and fair October 9. 1 5 
 MARLY, a palace belonging tothe kings of France, 
between Verſailles and St Germain; ſeated in a val- 
ley, near a village and fereſt of the ſame name. It 
is noted for its fine gardens and water-works, there 
being a curious machine on the river Seine, Which 
not only ſupplies them with. water, but alſo thoſe of 
Verfailles. It is 10 miles N. W. of Paris. E. Long. 
a, 11.7 / 4 e 
MARMANDE, a town of France, in Guienne, 
and in Agennois. It carries on a great trade in corn 
and wine, and is ſeated on the river Garonne, iu K. 
Long. o. x5. N. Lat. 38. 35. | 


N of meal and malt 


MARMALADE, a confection of plums, apricots, 


n 
* 


quinces, &c. boiled up to a con ſiſtence with ſugar. 1 
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AR :: 
| made of Seyille oranges and ſagar 
only. 9 5 Ws 
MARMOR. Sec MyarBLE. 


© 'MARMORA, the name of four ilands of Aſia, 


| qd all ſhips maſt paſs 


| in the ſea of the ſame name. The largeſt is abonx 20 


miles in circumference ; and the ſoil of them all pro- 
duces corn, wine, and fruits. The ſea of Marmora 
is 2 large gulph, which communicates both with the 
Archipelago and the Black Sea by that of Conſtan- 


tibople, being 120 miles in length and 50 in breadth ; 


9 


through it that ſail to Con- 
ſantiuople from the Mediterranean. It was anciently 
the Propontis. * 


*MARMORICA, a country of Africa anciently 


inhabited by the Libyans. It was bounded on the 
_ eaſt, by Egypt, on the weſt by Cyrenaica, on the 
. Tooth by Sahara, or the defart of Libya Interior, and 
don the north by the Mediterranean; and was reckoned 
apart of Egypt. There is no diſlin@ hiſtory of the 


country. _ 


- MAROBUDUM (anc. geog.), the royal reſidence 


of Marobuduus, king of the Marcomanni; and hence 
the appellation, 
pital of Bohemia. 


| low thought to be Frague, the ca- 


" MAROLLES (Michel de), born in 1600, was 
the ſon of Claude de Marolles, whom French memoirs 
make a military hero. Michel, however, was of a 
different compolition. He entered early into the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, and by the intereſt. of his father ob- 
tained two abbeys. He was formed with an extreme 


ar dour for ſtudy, which never abated all his life long: 
for, c ehe he publiſhed a tranſlation of Lu- 
can, to 1681 t 


Pics e year of his death, he was, conſtant-, 
ly employed in writing and printing, 


tin Writers: but, being devoid of all claſſical taſte and 


ſpirit, they ſunk miſerably under his hands, the poezs, 


eſpecially. He was certainly, however, a man of 


great learning, and diſcoyered all his life a love for 
the arts, He was one of the firſt who paid any attention 


to prints; and collected about 100,000, which make 
at this day one ofthe ornaments. of the French king's 


cabinet. He compoſed memoirs of his-own life, which, 
were publiſhed by the Abbe Gonjet, 1755, in 3 vols. 


They contain, like ſuch ſort of things, ſome inte- 


_ reſting facts, but an intivity of minute, and, intipid no- 


thin 


eaſteru Chriſtians, who follow the Syrianrite, and are 


| ſubje& to the pope ; their principal habitation being 


on mount Libanus. 


Moſheim informs us, that the doArine of the Mo- 
nothelites, condemned and exploded by the council of 
Conſtantinople, found a place of refuge among the 
Mardaites, a people who inhabited the mounts Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, and who, about the concluſtion 


of the ſeveuth century, were callt d Marouites, after 


Maro the ir firſt biſhop ; a name which they {til} retain, 


None (he ſays) of the ancient writers give any certain 
account of the firſt perſon. who inſtructed theſe moun- 


taincers in the doctrine of the Monothelites: it is pro- 
bable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, that it 
was John Maro, whoſe name they had adopted; and 
that this eccleſiaſtic received the name of Maro from 
his having lived in the character of a monk in the fa- 


** 
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mous con vent of St Maro, upon the borders of the Maranires. 
Orontes, before his ſettlement among the Mardaites —— 
of mount Libanus. 
teſtimony of Tyrius and other unexceptionable wit- 


| | | He attached- 
" — himſelf unfortunately to thetranſlating of ancient La- 


- miſery. 


- 
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One thing is certain, from the 


ne ſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, viz. 


that the Maronites retained the opiniovs of the Mo- 
nothelites until the 12th century, when, abandoning 
aud renouncing the doctrine of one will in Chritt, 


they were readmitted in the year 1182 to the com- 
munion of the Roman church. The moſtlearned of 
the modern Maronites have left no method uncaſploy- 
ed to defendtheir charch againſt this accuſation ; they 
bave laboured to prove, by a varicty of teſtimonies, 
that their anceſtors always perſevered in the Catholic 


faith, in their attachment to the Koman pontiff, with- 
out ever adopting the doctrine of the Monophy ſites, 


or Monothelites. But all their efforts are inſufficient 
to prove the truth of theſe aſſertions to ſuch as have 
any acquaintance with the hiſtory of the church avd 
the records of ancient times; for to all ſach theteſti- 
monies they allege will appear abſolutely fictiticus and 
deſtitute of authority. 1 

Fauſtus Nairon, a Maronite who ſettled at Rome, has 
publiſhed an apology for Marou and the reſt of his 
nation, His tenet is, that they really took their name 
from the Maron, who lived about the year 400, and 
of whom mention is made in Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, 
and the Menologium of the Greeks, He adds, that 
the diſciples of this Maron ſpread themſelves through- 
out all Syria; that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and, 
among others, one that bore the name of their leader; 


that all the Syyrians who were not tainted with hereſy 


toak refuge among them; and that for this reaſon the 


heretics of thoſe times called them Maronites. 


Moſheim obſerves, that the ſubjection of the Ma- 
ronites to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pon - 
tiff was agreed to with this expreſs condition, that 
neither the popes nor their emiſſaries ſnould pretend 
to change or aboliſh any thing that related to the an- 
cient rites; moral precepts, or religious opinions, of 


this. people: ſo that in reality there is nothing to be 


found among the M-aronites that favours of popery, if 
we except their attachment to the Roman pontiff, who 
is obliged to pay very de ir for their friendſhip. For, 
as the Maronites live in the utmoſt diſtreſs of pover- 
ty, under the tyrannical yoke of the Mahometans, 
the biſhop of Rome is under the neceſlity of furniſh- 
ing them with ſach ſubſidies as may appeaſe their op - 
preſſors, procure a ſubliſtence for their biſhop and 
clergy, provide all things requilite for the ſupport of 


their churches, and the uninterrupted exerciſe of pub- 


lic worſhip, and contribute in general to leſſen their 
It is certain that there are Maronites in Sy- 
ria wha ſtill behold the church of Rome with the 
greateſt averſion ard abhorrence ; nay, what is ſtill 
more remarkable, great numbers ofthat nation reſiding. 
in Italy, even under the eye of the pontiff, oppoſed 
his authority during the laſt century, and threwthe 
court of Rome into great perplexity. One body of 
theſe non-conforming Maronites rctired intothe val- 
lezs of Piedmout, where they joined the Waldenſes; 
another, above 609in number, with a biſhopand ſeveral 
ecclefiaſtics at their head, fled into Corſica, and im- 
plored the protection of the republic of Genoaagainſt 
the violence of the inquiſitors. 3 a 
4 2 The 


Marroon 


Marpurg. 
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The Maronites have a patriarch, who refides in the 
monaſtery of Cannubin, on mount Libanus, and aſ- 
ſumes the title of patriarch of Antioch, and the name 


of Peter, as if he ſeemed deſirous of being conſidered 


as the ſueceſſor of that apoſtle. He is elected by tlie 
clergy and the people, according to the ancient eu- 
ſtom ; but. ſince their reunion with the church of 
Rome, he is obliged to have a bull of confirmanon 
trom the pope. He keeps a perpetnal celihacy, as 


well as the reſt of the biſhops his ſuffragans : s to the 


reſt of the eccleſialtics, they are allowed to marry 
before ordination ; and yer the monaſtic life is in great 


eſteem among them. Their monks are of the order 


of St Antony, and live in the moſt obſcure places in 
the mountains, far from the commerce of the world. 
As to their faith, they agree in the main with the 
reſt of the caſtern.church. Their prieſts do not ſay 
maſs ſingly ; but all ſay it together, ſtanding round 
the altar. They communicate in unleavened bread ; 
and the laity have hitherto partaken in both kinds, 
though the practice of communicating in one has of 
late been getting footing, having been introduced by 
little and little. In Lent they eat nothing, unleſs it 


Ve two or three hours before ſun-riling : their other 


faſtings are very numerous. RT 
To MAROON, to put one or more ſ:ilors aſhore 
upon a deſolate iſland, under pretence of their having 


committed ſome great crime. This deteſtable expe- 


dient has been repeatedly practiſed by fome inhuman 
commanders of merchant-ſhips, particularly in the 
Weſt Indies. * 
MAROT (Clement), the beſt French poet of his 
time, was born at Cahors in 1495: and was the fon 
of John Marot, valet de chambre to Francis I. and 
poet to queen Anne of Briitany. He enjoyed his 
father's place of valet de chambre to Francis I. and 
was page to Margaret of France wife to the duke 
of Alengon. In 152t he followed that prince into 
Italy, and was wounded and taken priſoner at the 


battle of Pavia; but at his return to Paris was ac- 


cuſed of hereſy, and thrown into priſen, from whence 
he was delivered by the protection of king Francis I, 
He at length retired io the queen of Navarre, then 
to the ducheſs of Ferrara, and in 1536 retutned to 
Paris: but declaring openly for the Calviniſts, he was 


obliged io fly to Geneva ;. which be at length left, 


the works of this ancient poet. 
vther works, has tranſlated part of the Pſalms into 


aud retiring to Piedmont, died at Turin in 1544, 
aged 50. His verſes are agreeably filled with natural 
beauties, La Fontaine acknowledged himſfelf his dif- 
ciple, and contributed greatly 10 reſtore to vogue 

Marot, bender b 


verſe, which was con:inued by Beza, and are ſtil 
fung in the proteſtant churches abroad. — Michaet 
Maret, his ſon, was alfo the author of fome verſes; 
but they are not comparable to thoſe of John, and 
much leſs to thoſe of Clement Marot.— The works 
of the three Mayors were collected and printed toge- 
ther at the Hague in 1731, and 3 vols 4to, and in 
6 vols 12mo, r e us 
MARPURG, a ſtrong and confiderable town of 
Germany, in the Upper Rhine, aud in the landpra- 
vate of Hefle-Cailel, with an univerſity, a caſtle, a 
palace, a handſome ſquare, and a mapnificent town- 


Reuſe, It is ſcated on the river Lohn, in a pleaſant 


country, 15 miles-ſomh of Waldeck, and 47 ſonth - Marquard 


64 limit, frontier;“ 


ts”. 
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weſt of Callel. E. Lang. 8. 53. N. Lat. 50. 42. 


MaxrusG,a handſome town of Germany, in Lower Marquas. 
Styria, ſeated on the river Drave, 25 miles fouth-welt 
ot Gratz, and 60 north-eaſt of Laubach. E. Long. 
16. 10. N. Lat. 46. 42. a . 


 MARQUARD (Frehar), au eminent German ci- 


vilian, born at Augſburg in 1565, He ſtudied at 


Bourges, under the learned Cujas ; and acquired great 


&illin polite literature, and in the laws. At his re- 


turn to Germany, he became counſellor to the clector 


Palatine, and profeſſor of law at Heidelberg; and was 


afterwards ſent by the elector Frederic IV. as his mi- 
niſter, iuto Poland, to Mentz, and ſeveral other courts. 


He died at Heidelberg in 1614. He wrote _ Wo 
works which are eſteemed ; the principal of whic 
are, 1. De xe monctaria veterum RKomanurutn, et ho- 


dierni apudGermanos in Perii. 2. Kerum Bohemicarum 


feriftores. 3. Rerum Ger manicarum ſeriptores. 4. Cor- 
pus hiſloriæ Francia, &e. | 225 


MARQUE, or Letters © | 
fairs, are letters of repriſal, granting the ſubjects of 
one prince or ſtate liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of 
another. They are fo called from the German marcke, 


is only the retaking, or og of one thing for ano- 


ther“. The form in theſe caſes in Britain is, the ſuf- . See Pi 
ferer muſt firſt apply to the lord privy-ſeal, and he ſhall rogetive. 
make out letters of requeſt under the privy-ſeal; and 


if, after ſuch requeſt of ſatisfa&tion made, the party 
required do not, within convenient time, make due ſa- 


tis faction or reſtitution to the party grieved, the lord 


chancellor ſhall make him out letters of marque under 
the great ſeal ; and by virtue of theſe he may attack 


and feize the property ofthe aggreſſor nation, without 


hazard of being condemned as a robber or pirate. 
\ MARQUESAS-1:LANDs, the name of certain 


iſlands in the South Sea, lying between 8 and 10 


degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 139 and 140 


_ degrecsof weſt longitude. They are five in number, 


viz. La Magdalena, St Pedro, La Dominica, Santa 
Chriſtina, and Hood Iſland. | 
iſlands may be ſuppoſed to be of the ſame tribe. Thoſe 
ſpots that are fit for culture are very populous; but as 
every iſland is very moantainous, and has many inac- ' 
ceſſible and barren rocks, it is to be doubted whether 

the whole population of this group amonnts to 50,000 


＋ Misgyk, in military af- ; 


All the natives of theſe 


ſ 


as being jus conceſſum in alterius 
P incipis marckas ſeu limites tram ſundi, ſibigue jus fa- 
ciendi; as being a right of paſſing the limits or fron- 
tiers of another prince, and doing one's ſelf juſtice. 
Letters of marque are extraordinary comuritſions © 
granted by authority for reparation to merchants 
taken and deſpoiled by ſtrangers at ſea; and repriſ.ls 


perſons. The Spaniards, who firſt viſited here, found 


the manners of this people gentle and inoffenſive; byt 
theſe qualities did not prevent thoſe who landed 
from wantonly butchering ſeveral of the natives at 
Magdalena. 1 | OV 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands collectively, ſays 


Captain Cook, are, without exception, the fineſt race 


of people in the South Sea, For ſymmetry of ſhape, 
and regular features, they perhaps ſarpaſs altother na- 
tions. Not a ſingle deformed or il]-proportioned per- 
ſon was ſeen on the iſ}and ; all were ſtrong, tall, well- 
limbed, and remarkably active. The men are mm 
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i e ſix to ten inches high; their teeth are not ſo 


d, nor are their eyes ſo full and lively, as thoſe of 
many other nations: their hair is of many colours, but 
none red; ſome have it long, but the moſt general cu- 
ſtom is to wear it ſhort, except a bunch on each fide 


the crown, which they tie in a knot ; their countenan- 


ces are pleaſing, open, and full of vivacity : they areof 
a tawny complexion, which is rendered almoſt black 
hy punctures over the whole body. They were entirely 
naked, except a ſmall piece of cloth around their waiſt 
and loins. 
molt regularity, ſo that the marks on each leg, arm 
and cheek, were exactly ſimilar. The women, 1 
two days time, began to appear in conſiderable num ; 
bers, and the ſailors found them not leſs kind than 
thoſe of the other iflands which they had viſited ; they 
were inferior to the men in ſtature, but well propor- 
- tioned : their general colour was brown : no punc- 
tures were obſerved upon them: they wore 2 ſingle 
piece of cloth made of the mulberry bark, which co- 
vered them from the ſhoul gers to the knees. 
The principal head-dreſs uſed in the iflands,and what 


appear to be their chief ornament,is a ſortof broad fillet, 


curiouſly made of the fibres of the haſks of cocoa-nuts ; 


in the front is fixed a mother-of-pearl ſhell, wrought 
round to the ſize of a tea-ſaucer; before that another 


ſmaller, of very fine tortoiſe-ſhell, perforated into cu- 
rious figures; alſo before, and in the centre of that is 
another round piece of mother-of-pearl, about the ſize 
of half a crown; and before this another piece of per- 
forated tortoiſe - hell, the ſize of a ſhilling. Belides 
this decoration in front, ſome have it alſo on each 


ſide, but in ſmall pieces; and all have fixed to them 


the tail-feathers of cocks, or tropic-birds, which when 
the fillet is 'ied on ſtand upright, ſo that the whole 
together makes a very ſprightly ornament. They 
wear round the neck a kind of ruff or necklace made 
of light wood, the outward and upper ſides covered 
with ſmall peaſe, which are fixed on with gum ; they 
alſo wear ſome bunches of human hair faſtened to a 
ſtring, and tied round the legs and arms. But all the 
above ornaments are ſeldom ſeen on the ſame perſon. 


All theſe ornaments, except the laſt, they freely part- 
ed with for a trifling conſideration ; but the human 


bair they valned very highly, though theſe bunches 
were the uſual reſidence of many vermin. It is pro- 
bable, that theſe were worn in remembrance of their 
deceaſed relations, and therefore were looked upon 
with ſome veneratiou ; or they may be the ſpoils of 
their enemies, worn as the honourable teſtimonies of 
victory. However, a large nail, or ſomething which 
ſtruck their eyes, commonly got the better of their 
ſcruples. 
vilit captain Cook; he was the only one ſeen com- 
pletely dreſſed in this manner. Their ordinary orna- 


ments are necklaces, and amulets made of ſhells, &c. 
All ofthem have their ears pierced, though none were 


ſeen with ear-rings. The King had not much reipect 
paid him by his attendants: hepreſented Captain Cook 
with ſome fruitand hogs; and acquainted him that his 


name was Honos, and that he was he-ka-ai which title. 


ſeems to correſpond with the aree of Otaheitee, and 
are bee of the Friendly iſles. Their dwellings are in 
the yalleys, and on the ſides of the hills near their plan- 


* 


The L e were diſpoſed with the ut- 


The king, or chief of the iſland, came to 


tations. They are built in the ſame manner as thoſe | 
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at Otaheitee, which will be particularly deſcribed Marquefas · 
when we ſpeak of that ifland; but they are much 


meaner, and are only covered with the leaves of the 
bread fruit tree; in general, they arc built on a ſquare 
or oblong pavement of ſtone. raiſed ſome height above 
the level of the ground; they likewiſe have ſuch pave- 
ment near their houſes, on which they ſit to eat and 
amuſe themſelves. Along the uppermoſt edge of the 
mountain a row of ſtakes or palliſadoes, clotely con- 
nected together, were ſeen like a fortification, in which, 
by the help of glaſſes, appeared ſometlilug like huts 
which ſeemed to bear a great reſemblance to the hip- 
pas, of New-Zealand, which will be deſcribed in ſpeak- 
ing of that country. Their canoes reſemble thoſe of O- 
taheitee, but not ſo large; their heads had common- 


ly ſome flat upright piece, on which the human face 


was coarſely carved ; and their ſails were made of 
mats, triangnlar in ſhape, and very broad at the top: 
the paddles which they uſed were of heavy hard wood 
ſhort, but ſharp-pointed, and with a knob at the upper 
end; they were from 10 to 20 feet long, and about 15 
inches broad. | 

Their weapons were all made of the club-wood, or 
caſuarina ; and were either plaiu ſpears about 8 or 10 
feet long, or clubs which commonly had a knob at 
one end. They have alſo flings with which they chrow | 
ſtones with great velocity, and io a great diſtance, but 
not with a good aim. | | 

The language of theſe people is much nearer to 


that of Otaheitee than any other diale& in the 


South-Sea, except that they could not pronounce the 
letter r. Ez | 

The only quadrupeds ſeen here were hogs, except. 
rats; here were fowls, and ſeveral ſmall bires iu the 
woods, whoſe notes were very melodious. The chief 
difference between the inhabitants of the Marqueſas 
and thoſe of the Society iſlands ſeems to conſiſt in 
their different degrees of clcanlineſs: the former do 
not bathe two or three times a-day, nor waſh their 
hands and face before and after every meal, as the 
latter do, and they are beſides very ſlovenly in the 
manner of preparing their meals. Their diet is chieffy 
vegetable; though they have dogs and fowls, andcatcly 
abundance ot fiſh at certain times. Their drink is pure 
water, cocoa-nuts beiny ſcarce here. 

It was not long before the propenſity of the natives 
was diſcovered to be rather to receive than give; for 
when they had taken a nail as the price of a bread- 
fruit, the article ſo purchaſed could not be obtained 
from them. To remove this diſhoneſt diſpoſition, 
Captain Cook ordered a muſket to be fired over their 
heads, which terrified them into fair dealing, 
Soon after the natives had gathered courage enough 
to venture on board the ſhip, one of them unforcu- 
nately ſtvle an iron ſtanchion from the gang-way, 
with which be ſprang into the ſea, and, notwithſtand- 
ing its weight, fwam with it to his canoe, aud was 
making to the thore with all ſpeed. A muſket was 
fired over his head to frighten him back, but to no 
effect, he ſtill coutinued to make off with his booty; 
the whiſtling of another ball over his head was as in- 
effectual: an officer, leſs patient of ſuch an injury than 
reaſon and humanity ſhould have taught him to be, le- 
velled a muſket at the poor fellow, and ſhot him thro? 
the head. Captain Cook had given orders to fire 0 
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ter in a kind of hyſteric laugh ; the other, a youth. 


of about 14 or 15 years of age, who afterwards pro- 


ved to be the ſon of the deceaſed, fixed his eyes on 
the dead body with a ſerious and dejected countenance. 
This act of ſeverity, however, did not eſtrange the 
| jNanders to the ſhip, and a traffic was carried on to the 


ſatisfaction of both parties; bread-fruit, bananas, plan- 


tains, and ſome hogs, were given in exchange for {mall 
nails, knives, and pieces of Amſterdam cloth; red fea- 
thers of the Amſterdam-Ifland were greatly. eſteemed 
here. Captain Cook, accompanied with the.gentle- 
meu of the ſhip, in their walks about the country, light 
ed on the houſe which had been the habitation of the 
man who had been . ſhot ; there they found his ſon 
who fled at their approach: they enquired for his fe- 
male relations, and 'were told that they remained at 


the top of the mountain, to weep and mourn for the 


dead. Notwithſtanding they were then among the re- 


lations of a man who had been killed by them, not che 


among the natives. 


leaſt tokens of animoſity or revenge were diſcernable 


made uſe of large fans to cool themſelves, of which 


great numbers were purchaſed ; theſe fans were 
tormed of a kind.of tough bark, or graſs, very 


firmly and curiouſly plaited, and frequently whitened 
with ſhell lime. Some had large feathered leaves of 


a kind of 


umbrella. 


palm, which anſwered the purpoſe. of an 


The natives at length became ſo familiar a8 to 
mount the ſides of the ſhip in great numbers. They 


frequently danced upon deck for the diverſion of 


the ſailors: their dances. very much reſembled thoſe 


A fallor having been inattentive to his duty, recei- 
ved ſeveral blows from Captain Cook; on ſeeing which, 


* 


the natives exclaimed, tape - a hei- te tina, e he beats 


his brother.“ From other inſtances that had occurred, 
it was clear that they knew the difference between the 
commander and his people, but at the ſame time they 

conceived them all brethren ; and, ſays Mr Foſter, 
io me the moſt natural inference is, that they only 
applied an idea to us in this caſe, which really exiſted 
v.ith regard to themſelves ; they probably look on 


themſelves as one family, of which the eldeſt born is 


the chief or king.“ | 


 MARQUETRY, 1n-LAaiD WORK ; a curious kind 


of work, compoſed of pieces of hard fine wood of dif- 
ferent colours, faſtened, in thin ſlices, on a ground, 
and ſometimes enriched with other matters, as tortoiſe 
ſhell, ivory, tin, and braſs, „„ | 
There is another kind of marquetry made, inſtead of 
wood, of glaſſes of various colours; and a third, 
where nothing but precious ſtones and the richeſt 
marbles are uſed ; but theſe are more properly called 
Moſaic-wirk., See Mosarc, | 


The art of inlaying is very ancient; and is ſuppoſed 


io have paſſed from the eaſt to the weſt, as one of the 


{poils brought by the Romans from Aſia. Indeed it 
was then but a ſimple thing; nor did it arrive at any 


Marqueſae, the canoe, but not to kill any one; he was in a boat, 
Marguetry. and came up with the canoe ſoon after. There were 
—— two men in her: one Tat bailing out the blood and wa- 


call it the art of 5 


The two chief inſtruments uſed herein are the ſaw and 


of Otaheitee ; their muſic too was very much the 
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height in the 17th century among the French. 
Till John of Verona, a cotemporary with Raphael, 
the fineſt works of this kind were only black and 
white, which are what we now call Moreſeo's; but 
that religious, who had a genius for painting, ſtained 
his woods with dyes or boiled oils, which penetrated | 
them. But he went no ſarther than the repreſenting 
bui:dings and perſpectives, which require no great va- 
riety of colours. Thoſe who ſucceeded; him, not only 
improved on the invention of dyeing the woods, by a 
ſecret which they foundof burning them without con- 
ſuming, Which ſerved exceedingly well for the ſha- 
dows, but had alſo the advantage of à number of fine 
new woods of naturally bright colours, by the.diſco- 
very of America. With theſe aſſiſtances the art is 
now capable of imitating any thing; whence ſome 
atnting in w,. . 
whercon the pieces are to be ranged 
and glued, is ordinarily of oak or fir well dried; and 
to prevent warping, is com poſed of ſeveral pieces glu- 
ed together. The wood to be uſed, being reduced into 


The groun 


ks A Illes ves, of the thicknels of aline, is either ſtained with 
The weather being extremely hot, the inhabitants 


ſome colour, or made black for ſhadow ; which ſome 
effect by putting it in ſand extremely heated over the 
fire, others by ſteeping it in lime-water and ſublimate, 


andothers in oil of ſulphur.—Thus coloured, the con- 


tours of the picce are formed according to the parts of 
the deſign they are to repreſent. 5 8 


The laſt is the moſt difficult part of marquetry, and 


that wherein moſt patience and attention are required. 

the vice: the one, to hold the matters to be formed: 
the other, to take off from the extremes, according to 
occaſion. The vice is of wood, having one of its 


chaps fixed; the other moveable, and js opened and 
ſhut by the foot, by means of a cord faſtened to a 


treadle. Its ſtructure is very ingenious, yet ſimple 
mms en : fr LO | 
The leaves to be formed (for there are frequently 
three or four of the ſame kind formed together) are 
put within the chaps of the vice, after being glued on 
the outermolt part of the deſign whoſe profile they are 
to follow; then the workmen preſling the treadle, and 
thus holding faſt the piece, with his ſaw rung over all 
the outlines of the deſign.— By thus joining and form- 
ing three or four pieces together, they not only gain 
time, but the matter is likewiſe the better enabled to 
ſuſtain the efforts of the ſaw; which, how delicate 
ſoever it may be, and how lightly ſoever the work- 
man may conduct it, without fuch a precavtion would 
be apt to raiſe ſplinters, to the ruin of the beauty of 


| the work. 2 ö 


When the work is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of 
wood, or of tortoiſc-ſhell, on a copper or tin ground, 
or vice verſa, they only form two leaves on one ano- 
ther, i. e. a leaf of metal, and a leaf of wood or thel}:; 
this they call ſawing in counter: paris; for by filling the 
vacuitiesof one of the leaves by the pieces coming out 
to the other, the metal may ſerve as a ground to the 
wood, and the wood te the metal, C 
All the pieces thus formed with the ſaw and marked 
to know them again, and the ſhadow given in the man- 
e | VVV 


tolerable perfection till the 15th century, among the Marquerry, 
Uallans : it ſeems, however, to have arrived. at ls 


+ | 
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——— ' The whole is pat into a preſs todry, planed over, and 


ner already mentioned; they vaneer er faſten each in 
its place on the common ground; uſing for that pur- 


poliſhed with the ſkin of the ſea · dog, wax, and ſhave- 
graſs,as in ſimple vancering, with this difference, how- 


of tle more delicate parts of the figures, are touched 
np and finiſhed with a graver. 


9 


mited time, as well as to thoſe who wholly abſtained 
from it. The Athenians had an expreſs law, that all 
commanders, orators, and perſons intruſted with anß 
public affair, ſhould be married men. Polygamy was 


MARR, chat part of Aberdeenſhire. in Scotland, 
ituated between the river Dee and Don. 


.MARRACCI (Lewis), 4 very learned , Italian, 


was born at Lucca in Tuſcany in 1612. After ha- 


ving finiſþed his juvenile ſtudics, he entered into the 
congregatian-of regular clerks of the mother of God, 


and diſtinguiſhed bimſelfearly by his learning and me- 
rit. He taught rhetoric ſeven years, and paſſed. thro' 
{everal offices of his order. He applicd himſelf prin- 
cipally to the ſtudy of languages, and attained of lum. 
ſelf the knowledge of the Greek, the Hebrew, the Sy- 


-riac, the Chaldae, the Arabic; which at laſt he taught 


ſome time at Rome, by the order of pope Alexan- 
der VII. Pape Innocent XI. choſe him for his con- 
feſſor, and placed great confidence in him. He would 


have advanced him to eccleſiaſtical dignities, if Mar- 


racci had not oppoſed bim. — Marracci died at Rome 


in 1700, aged 87.—He was the author of ſeveral 
pieces in Italian; but the grand work, which has made 
him deſervedly famous all over Europe, is his edition 


of the Alkoran, 1a the original Arabic, with a Lata , 


verſion, notes, and contutation of his own, It was 
beantiſully printed in 2 vols folio at Padua in 1698. 
The Latin verſion of the Alkoran, by Marracci, with 
notes and obſeryations from him and others, and a ſy- 
nopſis of the Mahometan religion, by way of intro- 


duction, was publiſhed. by. Heineccius at Leipſic 


1721, in 8 vo. Marracci had alſo a hand in the“ Bi- 
blia ſacra Arabica, ſa cr congregationis de propaganda 
fide juſſu edita, ad uſum eccleſiarum orientalium,“ 
Rome 1671, in 3 vols ſolio. 
. MARRIAGE, a contract, both civil and religious, 
between a man and a woman, by which they engage 
to live together in mutual love and friendſhip for the 
ends of procreation, &c, See Moral Philoſophy. 
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a part of the law of nations, and is in Marriage. 


Marriage is 
uſe among all people. The Romaniſts account it a 


fſacrament.— The woman, with all her moveable 


goods, immediately upon marriage, paſſes wholly 7 


pote ſlatem viri, © into the power and diſpoſal of the 
S C1 - , huſband,” ; 
ever, that in marquetry the fine branches, and ſeveral 


The firſt inhabitantsof Greece lived together with- 


out marriage. Cecrops, king of Athens, is ſaid to 


have been the firſt author of this honourable inſtitu- 
tion among that people. After the commonwealths 
of Greece were ſetiled, marriage was very much en- 
couraged by their laws, and the abſtaining from it was 
diſcountenanced and in many places puniſhed, , The 
Lacedemonians were very remarkable for their ſeye- 
rity towards thoſe who deferred marriage beyond a li- 


not commonly tolerated in Greece. The time of mar- 
riage was not the ſame in all places. The Spartans were 


nat permitted to marry till they arrived at their full 


ſtrength, the reaſon aſſigned for which cuſtom by Ly- 
curgus was, that the Spartan children might be ſtrong. 
and vigorous: and the Athenian laws are ſaid to have. 
once ordered, that men ſhould not marry 11 35 years. 
ef age. The ſeaſons of the year which they preferred 
for this purpoſe was the winter, and particularly the 


month of January, called Camelion. The Greeks. 


thought it ſcandalous to contract marriage within cer⸗- 
tain degrees of conſanguinity; whilſt molt of the bar- 
barous nations allowed ince ſtuous mixtures. 

Moſt of the Grecian ſtates, eſpecially ſuch as made 
any figure, required their citizens ſhould match with 
none but citizens, and the children were not allowed 
to marry without the conſent of their parents. The 


uſual ceremonies in promiſing fidelity was kiſſing each 


other, or giving their right hands, which was a gene- 


ral form of ratifying all agreements. Before the mar- 


riage could be ſolemnized, the gods were to be con- 
ſulted, and their aſſiſtauce implored by prayers and ſa- 
crifices, which were offered to ſome of the deities that 
ſaperintended theſe affairs, by the parents or neareſt . 
relations, of the perſons to be married. When the 
victim was opened, the gall was taken ont and thrown. 
behind the altar, as being the ſeat of anger and ma- 
lice, and therefore the averſion of all the deities who 
had the care of love, as well as thoſe who be- 


came their votaries. For the particulurs relating 


to the bride and bridegroum, ſee Barbs and BRIDE/ 
Sen... . ER | 
The Romans, as well as the Greeks diſallowed of 
polygamy.. A Roman might not marry any woman who 
was not a Roman. Among the Romans, the kalends, 
nones, and ides of eyery month were deemed unlucky 


for the cclebration of marriage, as was allo the feaſt 


of the parentalia, and the whole month of May. The 
molt happy ſeaſon in every reſpe& was that which. 
followed the ides of June. | 


The Roman law ſpeaks of ſecond mariages in very 


hard and odious terms; Matre jam ſecundis nuptiis fu- 


neſl ata, L. iii. C. de ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws u was. 
enacted, that the effects of the huſband or wife de- 
ceaſed ſhould paſs over to the children, if the ſurvi- 
vor ſhould marry a ſecond time. By the law Hac 


edidtali 


MAR ( 584 1 MM 
Marriage. ediftali (Cod. de ſec. nupt. ), the ſurvivor, upon marrying lightthan as acivil contract; the holiueſs of the matri- 


| : | bre | Marriage 
n ſecond time, could not give the perſon he married a munial (tate being leftentirelytothe cccleſiaſticallaw,to : 


portion more than equal to that of each the children. 
In the primitive church the reſpect to chaſtity was car- 
ried ſo high, that a ſecond marriage was accounted no 
other than a lawful whoredom, or a ſpecies of bigamy; 
and there are ſome ancient canons which forbid the 
eccleſiaſtics from being preſent at ſecond marriages. 


Marriage, by the Moſaic law, was ſubje& to ſe- 


veral reſtrictions; thus by Levit, chap. xvili. ver. 16. 
a man was forbid to marry his brotk.cr's widow unleſs 


he dicd without iſſue; in which caſe it became en- 


Joined as a duty. So it was forbid to marry his wife's 


ſiſter, while ſhe was living, ver. 18. ; which was not 


forbidden before the law, as appears from the inſtance 
of Jacob. n + Pr e 
The ancient Roman law Is ſilent of this head; and 
Papinian is the firſt who mentions it, on occaſion of 
the marriage of Caracalla. The lawyers: who came 
after him ſtretched the bonds of affinity ſo far, that 
they placed adoption on the fame foot with nature. 
Affinity, according to the modern canoniſts, ren- 


ders marriage unlawful to the fourth generation, in- 
_ cluſtive; but this is to be underſtood of direct affinity, 


and not of that which is ſecondary or collateral. * Af- 
finis mei affinis, non eſt affints menus, It is farther to be 
obſerved, that this impediment of marriage does not 
only follow an affinity contracted by lawful matrimony, 
buli alſo that contracted by a criminal commerce; with 
this difference, that this laſt does not extend beyond 
the ſecond generation; whereas the other, as has been 
obſer v ed, reaches tothe fourth, _ | 

In Germany they have a kind of marriage called 
marganatic, wherein aman of quality contracting with 
a woman of inferior rank, he gives her the left hand 
in licu of the right; and ſtipulates in the contract that 
the wife ſhall continue in her former rank or condi- 
tion; and that the children born of them ſhall be of 
the fame, ſo that they become baſtards as io matters 
of inheritance, though they are legitimate in ef- 
fect. They cannot bear the name or arms of the 
family. None but princes and great lords of Ger- 
many are allowed this kind of marriage. The uni- 
verlities of Leiptic and Jena have declared againſt the 
validity of ſuch contracts; maintaining that they can- 
not prejudice the children, eſpecially wheu the empe- 
ror's conſent intervenes iu the marriage. | 

The Turks have three kinds of marriages, and three 
ſorts of wives; legitimate, wives in kebin, and ſlaves. 
4 hey marry the firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the third. 
Among all the ſavage nations, whether in Alia, A- 
frica, or America, the wife is commonly bought by 
the huſband from her father or thoſe other relations 
who have an authority over her; and the concluſion 
of a barg-in for this purpoſe, together with the pay- 
ment of the price, has therefore become the uſual form 
or ſolemnity in the celebration of their marriages. 
The Hebrews alſo purchaſed their wives by paying 
down a competent dowry for them; and Ariſtotle 
makes it one argument to prove that the ancient Gre- 
claus were an uncivilzed people, becauſe they uſed to 
bvy their wives; and in proportion as they laid aſide 
their barbarous manners they left off this practice. 

The Engliſh law conſiders marriage in no other 


_ unſcriptural marriages. 


valid to 


which it pertains, to puniſh or annul inceſtavus or other 


be good and valid, Where the parties at the time of 
making it were willing and able to contract, and ac- 


tually did contract; in the proper forms and ſolemni- 


— — 


The law allows marriage to 


ties required by law. The diſabilities for contracting | 
are of two forts: firſt ſuch as are cauonical, and there- 
fore ſufficient by the ccclchiſtical laws to void the 


marriage in the ſpiritual court; ſach as pre- contract, 
conſanguinity, or relation by blood; and affinity, or 
relation by marriage, and ſome particular corporal in- 
firmities. But theſe diſabilities in law do not make 

e ipſo facto void, but voidable only by 


the marria ü 
ſentence of ſeparation ; and marriages are eſteemed 


civil purpoſes, unleſs ſuch ſeparation is ac- 
tually made during the life of the parties. Thus when 
a man had married his firſt wife's ſiſter, ' and after her 
death the biſhop's court was proceeding to annul the 


marriage and baſtardiſe the iſſue, the eourt of king's 


bench granted a prohibition 9d hoe; but permitted 
them to proceed to put iſh the huſband for inceft, 
By 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38. it is declared that all 


y God's law, & c. And that nothing (God's law 


excepted) ſhall impeach any marriage but within the 
Levitical degrees: theſe are enumerated in the 18th 


chapter of Leviticus, and are illuſtrated by Lord Coke 
in this manner: a man may not marry his mother, 
father's ſiſter, mother's liſter, ſiſter, daughter, daugh- 


ter of her ſon or daughter, father's wife, uncle's wife, 


father's wiſe's daughter, brother's wife, wife's ſiſter 


Pann may lawfully marry. but ſuch as are prohibited 


ſon's wife or wife's daughter, and daughter of his 


wife's ſon or daughter. Aud a woman muſt not marry 


her father, father's brotker, mother*s brother, brothers 


ſon, ſon of her huſband's fon or daughter, mother's 
huſband, aunt's huſband, ſiſter's huſband, huſband's 
brother, and ſon of her huſband's fon or daughter. 


by the canon law both firſt and ſecond couſins are 
prohibited. Therefore when it is vulgarly ſaid that 
firſt coulins way marry but ſecond coulins cannot, this 
probably aroſe by confounding theſe two laws; for 
firſt couſins may marry by the civil law, and ſecond 
couſins cannot by the canon law. But by the fore- 


ſaid ſtat, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38. it is clear, that both 


firſt and ſecond couſius may marry. By the ſame ſta- 
tute all impediments ariüng from pre- contracts to 


By the civil law firſt couſins are allowed to marry; but 


other perſons were aboliſhed, and declared of none 


effect unleſs they have been conſummated with bodily 
knowledge; in which eaſe the canon law holds ſuch 
contract io be a marriage % facto. But this branch 


How far the act of 26 Geo II. c. 33. (which. pro- 
hibits all ſuits in eccleſiaſtical courts to compel a mar- 
riage in conſequence of any 7 may collaterally 
extend to revive this clauſe of Henry 

and aboliſh the impediment of pre- contract, judge 
Blackſtone lraves to be conlidered by the cinoniſts. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that on a promiſe of marriage, 
if it be mutual on both ſides, damages may be reco- 


vered in caſe either party refuſes to marry ; and tho' 


no time for the marriage is agreed on, if the plaintiff 
3 FR 2 955 avers 


of the ſtatute was repealed by 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 22, 


VIII.“s atute, 


3 , 1 . 
Marriage: avs that he 
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ted ib Marry ih e defendant who re. 


| | ; 3 6 .t. 38334. 8% ad 5-2 - 2 
fuſed'it,” an ation is maintainable for the damages: 


but no action hall be brought upon any agreement. 
r eln * 
except it is in Writing, and ligned by the party to be 
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char ged. The canonical hours for celebrating mar- 
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The other ſort of difabilitics are thoſe which are 
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created, or at leaſt enforced, by the municipal laws: 


Theſe civil diſabilities make the contract void ab initio 


. 1 "& 7 * 0 5 89 5 3 
by rendering the parties incapable of forming any con- 


a felony, the ſecond marriage is to all intents and pur- 
poſes void. Sce BIGAMY and POLYGAMY. es 
The next legal diſability is want of age: therefore 
if a boy under 14, or a girl under 12 years of age, 
marries when either of them comes to the age of con- 
ſent, they may diſigree and declare the marriage void 
without any divorce or ſentence in the ſpiritual court. 
However, in Engliſh law it is ſo far a matriage, that if 
at the age of conſent they agree to continue together, 
they need not be married again. Another incapacity 
ariſes from want of conſent of parents or guar- 
dians. 
c. 6. 7. 8. W. III. c. 35. 10. Ann. . c. 19. penal - 
ties of 1001. are laid on every clergyman who mar- 
ries a couple either without publication of banns, 
which may give notice to parents or guardians, or wich- 


out a licence, to obtain which the conſent of parents or 
Ph. 


guardians muſt be ſworn to. And by 4 & 5 
M. c. 1. whoſoever marries any woman child under 
the age of 16 years, without conſent of parents or 
guardians, ſhall be ſubje to fine or tive years im- 


+ 4 


tract at all. The firſt legal diſability is ; prior mar- 
riage, or having another huſband or wife living; in 
which caſe, beſides the penalties conſequent upon it as 


* 


1 


By ſeveral ſtatutes, viz. 6 & l. 


MAR 


the parties might be compelled in the ſpiritual courts Marriaga. | 


to celebrate it i facte eccleſic. But theſe verbal con- 


_ traqs are now of no force to compel a future marriage. 


Nor is any marriage at preſent valid that is not celc- 
bra ed in ſome pariſh church, or public chapel, unleſs 


., by dif enſation from, the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
It muſt alſo be preceded by publication of banns or 


by licence from the ſpiritual, judge. A marriage in 
purſuance of banns maſt be ſolemnized in one of the 
churches or chapels where the banns were publiſhed. 
No parſon, vicar, &c. ſhall be obliged to publiſh banns 
of matrimony, unleſs the perſons to be married ſhall 
ſeven days before the time required for the firſt pub- 


lication, deliver to him a notice in writing in their. 


true names, and of the houſe or houſes of their re- 
ſpective abode within ſuch pariſh, &c. and of the time 


that they have dwelt in ſuch houſe or houſes. And the 


ſaid banns ſhall be publiſhed upou three Sundays prece- 


ding the ſolemnization of marriage during the time of 
public ſervice: in caſe the parents or guardians or 


either of the parties who ſhall be under the age of 21 
years, ſhall openly and publicly declare, or cauſe to 


be declared in the church or chapel where the bauns 
ſhall be fo publiſhed, at the time of ſuch publication, 
their diſſent to ſach marriage, ſuch publication of 


banns ſhall be yoid. Aud when the parties dwell in 
divers pariſhes, the curate of the one pariſh ſhall not 


ſolemnize matrimony betwixt them without a certifi- 


cate of the banns being thrice aſked from the curate 
of the other pariſh. A marriage in purſuance of a 
licence (except a ſpeciallicence) muſt be folemnized 
inſuch church or chapel where the licence is granted: 
and no licence of marriage ſhall be Cs by any 
archbiſhop, biſhop, &c. to ſolemnize any marriage in 
any other church, &c. than in the pariſh church, &c. 
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priſonment; and her eſtate during her huſband's 
life ſhall be enjoyed by the next heir. Thus alſo in, 
France the ſons cannot marry without conſent of pa- 
rents till 30 years of age, nor the daughters till 25; 
and in Holland the ſons are at their own diſpoſal at 
25, and the daughters at 20. And by the marriage 


within whick the uſual place of abode of one of the 
parties ſhall have been for four weeks immediately be- 
fore the granting ſuch licence. By the ſame ſtatute 
all marriages ſhall be ſolem-izedin the preſence of two + 
credible witneſſes at the leaſt, beſides the miniſter, who 


act, viz. 26 Geo. II. c. 33. it is enacted, that all 
marriages celebrated by licence (tor banns ſuppoſe no- 
tice), where either of the parties is under 21, not be- 
ing a widow or widower, without the, content of the 


father, or if he be not living, of the mother or guar- 


dians, ſhall be abſolutely void. However, proviſion 
is made where the mother or guardian is non compos, 
beyond ſea, or unreaſonably froward, to diſpenſe with 
ſuch conſent at the diſcretion of the lord chancellor ; 
but ro proviſion is made in caſe the father ſhould la- 
bour under any mental or other incapacity. A fourth 
incapacity is want of reaſon, It is provided by 
15 Geo. II. c. 30. that the marrige of lunatics and 
ſons under phrenſies (if found Junatics under a 
commiſſion or committed to the care of truſtees by 
an act of parliament) before they arc declared of 
ſound mind by the lord chancellor, or the majority 
of ſuch truſtees, ſhall be totally void. Laſtly, the par- 
ties muſt not only be willing and able to contract, but 
muſt actually contract themſelves in due form of law 
to make a good civil marriage. Any contract made 
per verba d- praſenti, or in words of the preſent tenſe, 
and in cafe of cohabitation per verba de futuro alfo be- 
tween perſons able to contract, was before the late 
act deemed a valid marriage to many purpoſes, and 
Vor. X. 


ſhall ſign their atteſtation thereof,; and immediately 


after the celebration of every marriage, an entry there- 
of ſhall be made in the parilh-regiſter, expreſſing that 


the ſaid marriage was celebrated by banns or licence; 
and if both or either of the parties be under age, with 
conſent of the parents or guardians, as the caſe ſhall 
be, ſigned by the miniſter, and alſo by the parties 


married, and atteſted by the two witnellcs prefent. It 


is held to be alſo efſential to a marriage, that it be- 


performed by a perſon in orders; though the inter- 


vention of a prieſt to ſolemnize this contract is merely 
Juris po ſitivi, and not juris naturalis aut divini; it being 
ſaid that Pope Innocent III. was the firſt who or- 
dained the celebration of marriage in the church, be- 
fore which it was totally a civil contract. Aud ta 
the times of the grand rebellion,all marriages were per- 
formed by the juſtices of the peace; and theſe marriages 
were declared valid without any freſh ſolemnizatiôn, by 
12 Car. II. c. 33. But as the law now ſtands, we miy 
upon the whole collect, that no marriage by the tem- 


poral law is ip/o facto void that is celebrated by a per- 


ſon in orders; in a pariſh church, a public ch:pel, or 
elſewlicre, by a ſpecial diſpenſation ; ia purſuance of 
banns or a licence; between {imple perſous ; conſ{cnt- 
ing; of found mind; and ih age of 21 years; or 
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of widowhood. And no marriage is voidable by the 
eceleſiaſtical law after the death of either of the par- 
ties; nor during their lives, unleſs for the canonical 
impediments of precontract, if that indeed ſtill ex- 
iſts; of conſanguinity ; andof affinity or corporal im- 
becility ſubliſting previous to the marriage, | 

By 26 Geo. II. c. 33. the ſubſtance of which has 
been already recited, if any perſon ſhall folemnize ma- 
trimony in any other place than a church, &c. where 
banns have been uſually publiſhed, unleſs by ſpecial li- 
cence, or without publication of banns, unleſs licence 
of marriage be firſt obtained from ſome perſon having 


authority to grant the ſame, every ſuch perſon know- 


ingly ſo offeuding ſhall be guilty of felony, and tranſ- 


ported for 14 years; the proſecution to be within 


three years. By the ſame ſtature, to make a falſe en- 
try into a marriage regiſter ; to alter it when made; 


(- 586 ) 


Marriage. of the age of 14 in males and 12 in females, with cence; or aid and abet ſuch forgery; touttter the ſame Marria 


—— conſent of parents or guardians, or without it, in cafe 


extend to the marriages © 


0 

- 
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as true, knowing it to be a counterfeit ; or to deſtroy 
or procure the deſtruction of any repiſter in order to ya- 
cate any marriage, or ſubject any perſon to the penal- 


ties of this act; all theſe offences, knowingly and wil. | 


ailt of fe- 


fully committed, ſubject the 2. to the MY 
oth not 


lony without benefit of gy at this a 
the ro 


Scotland ; nor to any marriages among the people 
called quak-rs, or among perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh 
religion, where both the parties are quakers or Jews 
reſpCtively ; nor to any marriages beyond the ſeas. - 


In Scotland, the parties living 1 as man and 


wife, or declaring themſelves fo before witneſſes, 
makes a valid though informal marrage. See Law, 
Part III. n 160. | 25% FTI 


For the proportions which marriages bear to births, 


and births to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, 


val family; nor to 


£6 


Mr Derham gives us the following table. 
to forge or counterfeit ſuch entry, or a marriage li | e | 


ey Marriages to Births to Bu- 
Names of Places. x Births as rials, as 

England in gener! — -| T to 4.63 1. 12 to l 1 
London F - - 1 to 4 1 ln 
Hantſhire, from 1569 to 1658 . - | '1 to 4 1% FW # 

l Tiverton in Devonſhire from 1656 to 1664 „ 1. 26 ton 
Cranbrook in Kent, ſrom 1560 to 1649 „ Oo. 04S 1.6 ror : 
Anyho, in Northamptonfhire, for 118 years + 1 t 6 | 1.6 to 1 TERS, KIN 
Upminſter in Eſſex, for roo years 8 -| to 4. 6 1. 8 to r Py 
Franckfort on the Maine, in 1677 J 1t03.7 £5 36. & On 
Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 1698 „ 1% % tor * 
Dominions of the Elector of Brandenburg, in x698 1 to 3. 7 | 1.5 ton 
Breſlaw in Sileſia, from 1687 to 91 A - — | 1.6 to 
Paris, in 1670, 1671, 1672 - - tw TR WT 


The following Table, ſimilar to the preceding, is formed from the obſeryations collected and referred to 
by Dr Price. | | | | 8 | 
Names of Places. | Marriages to | Births to Barials, as 


Births, as 
| Ehanbers?s London, annual medium from 1716 to 1736 - — — — [8,000 to 26,529, or 1 to 1.4, &. 
Cyclopadia, — -— from 1759 to 1768 - — — — [15.710 to 22,956, or I to 1.4, &c. 
by Dr Rees Northampton, ditto, from 1741 to 1770 - | — — — [155 to 191, or 1 to 1.2, &c. 
| Norwich, ditto, from 1740to 1769 - - | — — — [ro57to 1206, or 1 to 1. T, &c. 
Shrewſbury, ditto, from 1762 to 1768 - — — — [301 io 329, or I to 1.09, &c. 
Mancheſter and Salford, excluſive of difſenters, =» | 
Ditto, from 1755 to 1759 — — | 1756 to 743.——.Lüͤü'—!“ 


Ditto, ditto, including diſſenters, from 1768 to 1772 
Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, ditto, from 1752to 1771 
Madeira, ditto, from 1759 to1766 <- = _ 
Boſton in New England, from 1731 to 1752 


Ss Ge 1098 to 958, or 1.14, &c. to 1. 
Tto3.,7 1126 to 105, or r. 2 to I. | 

I to 4.68 , [2201 to 1293, or 1.710 1. 

1538 to 608, or 1 10 1.13, &c. 


- — ——— — 


Chriſtiana in Norway, in 1761 — — — — — 1, 02410 6929, or 1.510 1, 

Paris, mean of ſome of the laſt years - | : to 4.3 19,100 to 19, 400, or I tO f. or, &c. 

Vienna, annual medium from 1757 to 1769 — — — [5800 to 6660, or 1 to 1.1, &c. 

Amſterdam, ditto, for ſome of the laſt years * ft to 1.9, &c. [4600 to 8000, or 1 to 1.7, &e. 

Copenhagen, ditto - - - i to 3.04, &c. [2700 to 3300 or 1 to 1.2, &c. 
Berlin, ditto, for five years, ending at 1759 x to 3. 9, &. [3855 to 5054, or I to 1.3, &c. 

Breſlaw, ditto, from 1633 to H 34 - | — — — [1089 to 1256, or Eto 1.15, &c. 
—— —, ditto, from 171710 1725 « 4 „ 


f 11252 ˖o 1507, or I to 1:2, &c. 
Rome, ditto from 1759 to 1761 


- - — [5167 to 7153, or 1 to 1.3, &c. 
Vaud in Switzerland, ditto, for 10 years before 1766] 1 to 3.9 [3155 to 2504, or 1. 2, &c. to 1. 


For an account of the numbers of males and female under ten, of married m en and married women, and of 
Hili-born children and chry ſoms, and of boys and girls widows and widowers, who died for a courſe of years 
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Marriage. at Vienna, Breſlaw, Dreſden, Leipſic, Ratiſbon, and 

——— ſome other towns is Germany, ſee Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 
Vol. VII. Part IV. p. 36, &c. 

Ihe reader may find many curious calculations and 

remarks relating to this ſubject in Dr Price's excellent 

Chalm. work, intitled, Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- 


N ments. From the preceding table it appears, that 


marriages, one with another, do each produce about 


four births, both in England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. Dr Price obſerves, chat the births at Paris, as 
may be ſeen in the table, are above four times the 
weddings; and therefore it may ſeem, that inthe moſt 
healthy country ſituations, every wedding produces 
above four children ; and though this be the caſe in 
Paris, for reaſons which he has given, he has obſerved 
nothing like it in any other great town, He adds, 
that from comparing the births and weddings in coun- 
tries and towns where regiſtersofthem have been kept, 
it appears, that in the former, marriages one with an- 
other ſeldom produce leſs than four children each; 
generally between four and five, and ſometimes above 
five; but in towns ſeldom above four, generally be- 
tween three and four, and ſometimes under three. It 


is neceſſary to be obſerved here, that though the pro- 


portion of annual births to weddings has been conſi- 
dered as giving the true number of children derived 


from each marriage, taking all marriages one with an- 


other; yet this is only true, when, for many years, the 
births and burials have kept nearly equal. Where 
there is an exceſs of the births occaſioningan increaſe, 
the proportion of annual births to weddings mult be 
leſs than the proportion of children derived from each 


marriage: and the contrary muſt take place where 
there is a decreaſe : and by Mr King's computation, 


* about one in an hundred and four perſons marry ; the 
number of people in England being eſtimated at five 
millions and a half; whereof about forty-one thouſand 
annually marry. | | 
In the diſtrict of Vaud in Switzerland, the married 
are very nearly a third part of the inhabitants. 

Major Graunt and Mr King diſagree in the pro- 
portions between males and females, thelatter making 
10 males to 13 females in London; in other cities and 
towns, and in the villages and hamlets, too males to 
99 females : but Major Graunt, both from the Lou- 
don and country bills, computes, that there are in 
England 14 males to 13 females ; whence he juſtly 
infers, that the Chriſtian religion, prohibiting poly- 


gamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature than Ma- 


hometaniſm and others that allow it. 


This proportion of males to females Mr Derham_ 


thinks pretty juſt, being agreeable to what he had 
obſerved him{clf. In the hundred years, for inſtance. 
of his own pariſh-regiſter of Upminſter, though the 
burials of males and females were nearly equal, being 
633 males and 623 females in all that time; yet 
there were baptized 709 males and but 675 females, 
whichis 13 females to 13.7 males. | | 
From a regiſter kept at Northampton for 28 years, 
from 1741 to 1770, it appears, that the proportion of 
males to females that were born in that period is 2361 
to 2288, or nearly 13,4 to 13, However, though 
more males are born than females, Dr Price has ſuffi- 
ciently ſhown, that there is a conſiderable difference 
berween the probabilities of like among males and fe- 


* 


males in favour of the latter; ſo that males are more Marriage. 


ſhortlived than females; aud as the greater mortality 
of males takes place among children, as well as among 
males at all ages, the fact cannot be accounted. for 


merely by ther being more ſabje* to untimely deaths 


by various accidents, and by their being addicted to 
the exceſſes and irregularities which ſhorten life. Mr 
Kerfſeboom informs us, that, during the courſe of 125 
years in Holland, females have in all accidents of age 
lived about three or fou years longer than the ſame 
number of males, In ſeveral towns of Germany, &c. 
it appears, that of 7270 married perſons who had died, 
the proportion of marricd men who died to the mar- 
ried women was 3 to 2; and in Breſlaw for eight 
years, as 5 to 3. In all Pomerania, during niuc 
years from 1748 to 1756, this proportion was nearly 
15 to 11. Among the miniſters and profeſſors in 
Scotland, 20 married men die to 12 married women, 
at a medium of 27 years, or in the proportion of 5 to 
3; ſo that there is the chance of 3 to 2, and in {ome 
circumſtances even a greater chance, that the woman 
ſhall be the ſaryivor of a marriage, and not a man; 
and this difference cannot be accounted for merely by 
the difference of age between men and their wives, 
without admitting the greater mortality of males. In 
the diſtri of Vaud in Switzerland, it appears, that 
half the females do not dic till the age of 46 and up- 
wards, though half the males die under 36. It is 
likewiſe an indiſputable fad, that in the beginning of 
life, the rate of mortality among males is much greater 
than among females. 

From a table formed by Dr Price, from a regiſter 
kept for 20 years at Gainſborough, it appears, that of 
thoſe who live to 80, the major part, in the propor- 
tion of 49 to 32, are females. Mr Deparcicux at 
Paris and Mr Wargent in Sweden, have farther ob- 
ſerved, that not only women live longer than men, but 
that married women live longer than ſingle women. 
From ſome regilters examined by Mr Murect in Swit- 
zerland, it appears, thatof equal numbers of fiagle and 
married women between 15 and 25, more of the former 
died than of the latter, in the proportion of 2 to 1. 

With reſpect to the difference between the mortality 
of males and females, it is found to be much leſs in 
country pariſhes and villages than in towns ; and 
hence it is inferred, that human life in males is more 
brittle than in females, only in conſequence of adven- 
titious cauſes, or of ſome particular debility, that 
takes place in poliſhed and luxurious ſocicties, and eſ- 
pecially in great towns, 

From the inequali:y above ſtated between the males 
and females th:t are born, it is reaſonable to infer, 
that one man ought to have but one wite; and yet 
that every woman without polygamy may have a huſ- 
band: this furpluſage of males above females bein 
ſpent in the ſupplies of war, the ſeas, &c. from which 
the women are exempt. LETT 

Perhaps, fays Dr Price, it might have been obſerved 
with more reaſon, that this proviſion had in view that 
particular weakneſs or delicacy in the conſtitution of 
males, which makes them more ſubject to mortality: 
and which conſequently renders it neceſſary that more 
of them ſhould be produced, in order to preſerve in the 
world a due proportion between the two ſexes. 

That this is a work of Providence, and not of 
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| Alarriage, chance, is well made out by the very laws of chance found that a roth part ofall the marriages among any. Marriage, 
1 ' ——- by. Dr Arbuthnot ; who ſuppoſes 1 hotvas to lay a- body of men, whoſe numbers do not vary, are di olyed . 
gainſt John, that for 12 j ears running more males hall every year by the deaths of eitherthe huſhand or Wife, 
n be born than temales ; and giving all allowances in the it would appear, that 19 Was at the timethey were con- 
: computation to Thomas's fide, he makes the odds a- trated, the expectation of theſe marriages. Dr Price 


gainſt Thomas, that it does not ſo happen; to be near 


tive millions of millions of millions of millions to one: 


but for ages of ages, according to the world's age, to 


be near an infinite number to one, | IP 
According to Mr Kerſſeboom's obſervations, there 
are about 325 children born from 100 marriages. 


the duration of marriages, one With another, as in the 
following Table, | | 


| Thoſe Whole ages, taken together, make 


40, live together, between 24 and 25 years. 


50 22 23 
A | . 
70 . 

80 17 18 

90 * 
100 12 13 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 468, ſect. iii. p. 318. 


Dr Price has ſhown, that on De Moivre's hypothe- 


ſis, or that the probabilities of life decreaſe uniformly 


> (ſee CompLement of Life) the duration of ſurvivorſhip 
is equal to the duration of marriage, when the ages are 


equal: or, in other words, that the expectation of io 
joint lives, the ages being equal, is the ſame with the 
cxpeCtation of ſurvivorſhip ; and, conſequently, the 
number of ſurvivorsor (which is the ſame, ſuppoling no 
ſccond marriages) of widows and widowers, alive to- 
xether, which will atiſe from any given ſet of ſuch 


marriages conſtantly kept up, will be Foul to the 
whole number of marriages; or halt of them ( 
number of widows in particular) equal to half the 


number of marriages. . Thus the expeCtation of two 
juint lives, both 40, is the third of 46 years, or their 
complement, 4.e. 15 years and 4 mouths ; and this 1s 
alſo the expectation of the ſurvivor. That is, ſuppo- 
ting a ſet of marriages between perſons all 30, they 


will one With another laſt juſt chis time, and the ſure 


vivers will laſt the {ame time. In adding together 
mne years which any great number of ſuch marriages, 
aud e their ſurvivorſhips, have laſted, the ſums would 
be toand to be equal. It is oblerved farther, that if 


the number expreſſing the expeCtation of ſingle or 


joint lives, multiplied by the number of ſingle or joint 
lives whole expeCtation it is, be added annually to a 
ſociety, oriown the ſum gives the whole number living 
together, to which ſucg an annual addition would in 
time grow: thus, fince 19, or the thirdof 57, is the 
exvectation of two joint lives whoſe common age is 


29, or common complemeut 57; 20 matriages every 


year between perſons of this age would in 57 years 
grow 10 20 times 19, or 380 matriages always exiſting 
together. The number of ſurvivors alfo ariſing from 
theſe marriages, and always living together, would in 


twice 57 years iucreaſe tothe Nme number. More. 


over, the particular proportion that becomes extinct 
every year, out of the whole number conſtantly exiſt- 
ing together of ſingle or joint lives, muſt, wherever 
this number undergoes no variation, be exadly the 
tame with the expectation of the lives at the time 


when their exiſtence commences. Thus, if it were 


ried perſons, 912. 3 
weddings, viz, 898), the expectation of marriage is 
only 234 years; ſo much higher are the probabilities 


obſerves, that the annual average of weddings among 


the miniſters and profeſſors in Scotland for ihe laſt a7 


years has been 31; and the average of married per- 


' ſons for 17 years ending in 1767, had been 667. This 


number, divided by 31, gives 215, the expectation of 


| | marriage among them; which, he ſays, is above 23 
Mr Kerſſeboom, from his obſervations, eſtimates 


years more than the expeQation of marriage would 


be, by Dr Halley's table, on the ſuppoſition, that 
all firſt, ſecond, and third marriages, may be juſtly 
_ conſidered as commencing one with another ſo early 


as the age of Jo; and he has proved, that the expec- 
tation of two equal juiut lives is to the expeQation of 


a ſingle life of the ſame age as 2 to 3 ; conſequently, 
the expectation of a ſingle life at 30, among the mi- 


niſters in Scotland, cannot be leſs than 32.25. If 


we ſuppoſe the mean ages of all who marry annually 
to be 33 and 25, the expectation of every marriage 
would be 19 years ; or one with another they would 
be all extinct in 19 years: the marriages, which con- 
? tinue beyond this term, though fewer in number, en- 


joying among them juſt as much more duration as 


thoſe that fall ſhort of it enjoy leſs. But it appears 


from the obſervations and tables of Mr Muret, that, in 
the diſtri of Vaud ee half the number of mar- 
„328, by the anuual mediuzn of 


of life in the country than in towns, or than they 


ought to be, according ts Pe Moiyre's hypotheſis. 
1em (the 


"Marglack (/Maritagium), in law, lignifies not on- 


I the lawful joining of a, man and wife, hut alſo the 


1 1 


as well as the land given in marriage. | 
Diſſolution of MarriaGe. See DivoRcE. 
Forcible MarRiace. See FURCIBLE Marriage. 
Frank MaiRiacr. See FRANK. | f 
| Jactitation of Marriags, in law, is one of the firſt 


right of beſtowing a ward or a widow in marriage, 


aud principal matrimonial cauſes, when one of the 


parties boaſts or gives out, that he or ſhe js married to 
the other, whereby a common reputation of their ma- 
trimony may enſne. On this ground the party injured 


may libel the 0: her in the ſpiritual court; and unleſs 


the defendant undertakes and makes out a proof af 


the actual marriage, he or ſhe is enjoined perpetnal i- 

lence on that head; which is the only remedy the ec- 

cleliaſtical courts can give for this injury. 
 Maxriacs Settlement, is a legal act, previous to mar- 


riage, whereby ajointure is fecured to the wife after 


the death of the huſband. Theſe ſettlements ſeem to 
have been in uſe among the ancient Germans, and 
their kindred nation the Gauls. Ofthe former Tacitus 
gives us this account: Dotem non uxor marito, ſeduxori 
maritus affert 8 inter ſuui parenteset propinqui, ef mune- 
ra probaut (De Mor, Germ. c. 18.) And Cæſar, De 
Bell. Gallic, lib. vi. c. 18. has given us the terms of a 
marriage ſettlement among the Gauls, as nicely calcu- 
lated as any modern jointure : Viri, guantas pecunias ab 
uxeribus dotis nomine acceperunt, tantasex ſuis bouts, æ- 
ſlimatiune facta, cum dotibus communicart. Hujus omnis 


pecuniæ cunjuniting ratio habetur, fruduſque ſervatur. 


Uter 


| 
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fructibus ſuperiorumtemporumpervenit. The dauphin's 


| mu commentator ſuppoſes that this Gauliſh cuſtom was 
biym- 


the ground of the new regulations made by Juſtinian. 
Nov. 97. with regard to the proviſion for widowsamong 
the Romans; but ſurely. there is as much reaſon to 


ſuppoſe, ſays Judge . Blackſtone, that it gave the hint 
ſor our ſtatuable jointures. Comment. vol. ii. p. 138. 


See an excellent marriage ſettlement by Blackſtone 
in the appendix to the ſecond volume of his Commen- 
. „ REED 

Duty ef ME, is a term uſed in ſome ancient 


cuſtoms, ſignifying an obligation on women to marry. 


_ To underſtand this, it maſt be obſerved, that old 


maids and widows about ſixty, who held fees in body, 
or were charged with any per ſonal or military ſervices, 


were anciently, obliged to marry, to render thoſe ſer- 
vices tv the lord by their huſbands, or to indemnify 


| the lord for. what they could not do in perfon. And 


this Was called duty or, ſervice of marriage. 


Folia of, encouraging Maxx e. Dr Halley ob- 


ler ves, that the growih and increaſe of mankind is 


not ſo much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the 
ſpecies, as it is from the cautious difficulty molt people 


make to adyenture on the ſtate of marriage, from the 


proſpe ct of the trouble and charge of providing for a 
family; nor are the poorer ſort of people herein to be 
blamed, Who, beſides themſelves and families, are 


obliged to work ſor the proprietors of the lands that 


feed them; and of ſuch does the greater part of man- 
kind conſiſt. Were it not for the backwardneſs to 


marriage, there might be four times as many births as 


we find; for by computation: from the table given 


under the article MorTALLITY, there are 15, ooo per- 
ſongs above 16 and under 45, of which at leaſt 7000 
are women capable of btaring children; yet there are 


ouly 1238, or little more than a ſixth part of theſe, 


that breed yearly : whereas, were they all married, it 
is highly, probable that four. of ſix ſhould bring forth a 
child every year, the political conſequences of which 


are evident. Therefore, as the ſtrength and glory of 
a kingdom or ſtate conſiſts in the multitude of ſub- 
jects, celibacy above all things ought to be diſcoura- 
ged, as by extraordinary taxing or military ſervice: 
and, on the contrary, thoſe who have numer-us. fami- 
lies ſhould be allowed certain privileges and immuni— 
ties, like the jus trium lilerorum among the Romans; 


and eſpecially, by c ffectually providing for the ſuabſiſt- 


ence af.the poor. | 
MARROW, in anatomy, a ſoft oleaginous ſub- 
ſtance contained in the cavity of.the bones. See Ax A- 
TOMY, ne 5. | | | 
MARRUBIUM, w#1TE HORE HOUND : Agenusof 
the gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 


under the 42d order, Verticillatæ. The calyx is ſal- 


verhhaped, rigid, and ten- ſtriated; the upper lip of 
the corolla bifid, linear, and ſtraight. There are nine 
ſpecies, the molt remarkable of which is the vulgare, 
a native of Britain, growing naturally in waſte pla- 
ces, and by way ſides near towns and villages, bat 
not common. it has a ſtrong and ſomewhat muſky 
ſmelll, and bitter taſte, It is reputed attenuant and re- 
ſalveut; an infuſon of the leaves in water, {weeten- 
ed with honey, is recomended in aſthmatical and 
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Marriage er earum vita ſuperavit, ad eum pars utrinſque cum 
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phthiſical complaints, and moſt other diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs. | | 
MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the five'planets, and 
of the three ſuperior ones; its place being between 


the earth and Jupiter, See AsrrRONOMY, n 40. 


Mas, in Pagan worſhip, the god of war. He wis, 
according to ſome, the ſon of Jupiter and Juno; while 
others ſay that he was the ſon of Juno alone, who, being 
diſpleaſed at Jupiter's having produced Minerva 


from his brain, withont female aid, in revenge con- 


ctived without the aſſiſtance of the other ſex, by touch- 
ing a flower ſhown to her by Flora in the plains of 
Olenus, and became the mother of this formidable 
-deity. The amoars of Mars and Venus, and the 


manner in which Vulcan caught and expoſed them 


to the laughter of the other gods, have been de- 
{cribed by ſeveral of the ancient poets. He is repre- 
ſented as having ſeveral wives and miſtreſſes, and a 


Mars 


U 
Marſais, 


; conſiderable number of children. He was held in the 


| higheſt veneration by the Romans, both from his be- 
ing the father of Romulus their founder, and from 
their inclination to conqueſt ; and had magnificent 
- temples erected to him at Rome. | 


Mars is uſually repreſented in a chariot, drawn by 


furious horſes. He is completely armed; and ex- 
tends his ſpear with the one hand, and graſps a 
ſword, imbrued in blood, with the other. He has a 
fierce and ſavage aſpect. Diſcord is repreſented pre- 
ceding his car; and Clamour, Fear, and Terror ap— 


pear in his train. The victims ſacrificed to him were 


the wolf, the horſe, the wood-pecker, the vulture, 
and the cock. . "I 
Mas, among chemiſts, denotes iron; that metal 
being ſuppoſed to be under the influence of the pla- 
net Mars. . | 
MARSAIS i (Ceſar Cheſnean du), was born at 
Marſeilles 1676. He attached himſelf at an early pe- 
riod of life to the order of the congregation of the 
- oratory ; but rhe ſituation was too narrow for his ge- 


nius, and he foon left it. At Paris he married, be- 


came advocate, and entered on this new profeſſion 
with great ſucceſs and approbation. Diſippointed, 
however, in his expectations of making a ſpecdy for- 
tune, he-abandoned'the law alſo. About this time 


-the-peeviſh humour of his wife occaſioned a ſepara- 


tion. We nex: find him as goveruor to the ſon df 
the prelident de Maiſons; and when the premature 
death of the father deprived him of the fruits of his 
induſtry, he engaged with the famous Law in the ſame 
capacity. After the fall of this extraordinary pro- 
jector, he completed the education of the Marquis de 
Heaufremont's children, and reared pupils worthy of 
bis genius and induſtry. 'Arthongh he was accafed 
of a tendency toa Deiſm, and though there was good 
reaſon for the accaſation ; yer he never infuſed into 
the minds of his ſcholars any principle inconſiſt- 
ent with found morality, or with the Chriſtian re- 
livion. When he left M. de Beaufremont's family, 
he took a boardiag houſe, in which, after a method 
of his own, he educated a certain number of young 
men. Unexpected eircumſtances obliged him to aban- 
don this ufcful undertaking, He was even conſtrain- 
ed to give fomeoccaſional leflons for the bare neceſla- 
ries of life. Without fortune, without hope, and al- 
molt withvat reſource, he was reduced to extreme in- 


digence 
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Marſais. digence, In this ſituation he was found by the au- 
H thors of the Engyc/opedie, and midea partner in con- 
ducting that great work. Among many other excel- 


lent pieces, the article Grammar breathes the ſpirit of 
ſound philoſophy. His principles are clear and ſolid. 
He diſcovers an extreme knowledge of the ſubject, 
great accuracy in the rules, and greatpropriety in the 
application. M. le Comte de Lauraguais was fo much 
affected with the diſtreſſes, and ſo much convincedof 
the merit of Du Marſais, that he procured him a 
penſion of one thouſand livres. Du Marfais died at 
Paris on the 11th June 1756, in his eightieth year, 

after having received the ſacrament. The compliment 
which he paid rothe prieſt on this occaſion has been 
conſidered by ſome as rather equivocal. But there is 
no neceſlity to deprive religion of this triumph, or phi- 
loſophy of that bonour which conviction and penitence 
muſt confer on it. The faith of a great 


. com 
(ſays Bayle, who is intitled to crediton this ſubject) 


is not totally extinguiſhed : It is like a ſpark under 
the aſhes. Reflection and the proſpect of danger call 
forth its exertions. There are certain ſituations in 
which philoſophers are as full of anxiety and remorſe 


as other men.“ Whatever were the laſt ſentiments of 


Du Mar ſais, it cannot be denied that in the vigour of 
health he furniſhed ſeveral examples of irreligion, and 
to theſe have been added many abſurd ſtories. The 
ſuperiority of Du Marſais's talents conſiſted in exact - 
neſs and perſpicuuy. His ignorance of the world, 
and of the cuſtoms of mankind, together with the 
greateſt Jatitude in expreſſing whatever he thought, 
gave him that frank and unguarded ſimplicity which 
is often the chief ingredient of genuine humour. Fon- 


ienelle uſed to ſay of him, that he was the moſt lively 


limpleton, and as a man of wit the moſt ſimple, he ever 
knew.“ He was the Fontaine of philoſophers. In 
conſequence of this character, he was a nice judge of 
what was natural in every production, and a great ene- 
my to all kind of affectation. His principal works 
are, I. Expoſition dela deftrinede Þ EgliſeGallicane par 
rapportaux pretenſions de la cour de Rome, 12mo. This 
accurate work was begun at the deſire of the preſident 
ce Maiſons, and did not appear till after the death of 
the author. 2.E xpoſition d'une methode raiſonte pour ap- 


p nire la langue Latine, 12mo, 1722, rare. This me- 


tod appears conformable to the natural unfolding of 
t e powers of the mind, and on that account renders 
t e acquiſition of the language leſs difficult; but it was 
liable to two great objections to yulgar and unenlight- 
«ncd underſtandings, namely, its novelty, and the cen- 


ture which it coureyed againſt the former method. 


3.T1 aite destropes, 1730, 8vo; again printed in 1771, 
12mo. This work is intended toexplain the different 
ſigniſications of the ſame word. It is a maſter-picce of 
logic, of accuracy, of perſpicuity, and preciſion. The 
volervations andthe rulesarc illuſtrated by ſtrikingex- 
amples calculated to ſhow both the uſe and the abuſe of 
the rhetorical figures. It is wonderful at the ſame time 
that this excellent book had very little ſale, and is 
_ 1{-arcely known. A gentleman who wanted to compli- 
ment the author on this extraordinary performance, 
told him that he had heard a great deal of his Hiſtoire 
des Tropes, an begged io know in what particular part 
of the world the nation flouriſhed. 4 Les veritable 
1 rincipes de la Grammaire raiſone: pour apprendre la 
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laugue Latine, 1729, 4to. There was only the preface 


ſide. 
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of this work publiſhed, in which he introduced the 
greateſt part of his methode raiſon&e. S. Labiege delafa- 


- ble du Pere Jonvenci, arranged after the manner of the 


original plan, 1731, 12mo. 6. Une reponſe manuſcrite a 
la Critique de l'hiſtrire des vracles par le Pere Baltus. 
Thereare only imperfect fragments of theſe papers to 


be foand.—7. Legigue, on reflechions ſur les operation. 


de eſpirit. This is a ſhort tract, which nevertheleſs 
contains every thing neceſſary to be known on the art 
of reaſoning. It was reprinted at Paris, in ro parts, 


together with the articles which he had ſurniſhed for 
the Enzyclopedie, 1762; We ſhall altogether omit ſe- 
veral other performances, calcnlated to diſſeminate 
the principles of Deiſm or profanity ; which, though 


they are publiſhed in his name, may be ſpurious, and 
at any rate deſerve not to be drawn from 
on into which they have fallen, © 
MARSAL, a town of France, in Lorrain, remark- 
able for its ſalt-works ; ſeated in a marſh on the ri- 
ver Selle, of difficnit acceſs, which, together with the 
fortifications, renderit an 
6. 43. N. Lat. 48. 46. he | 
MARSALA, an ancient and ſtrong town of Sicily, 


in the valley of Mazara. It is well peopled, and built 
on the ruins of the ancient Lilyboeum. E. Long. 


12. 37. N. Lat. 37. 52. 2 
MARSAM, or Mouxr Mas AN, atown of France, 
in Gaſcony, and capital of a ſmall territory of the 
ſame name, fertile in wine; ſeated on the river Mi- 
duſe, in W. Long. o. 39. N. Lat. 44. . 
MARSAQUIVER, or MarsaLquives, a ſtrong 


and ancient town of Africa, on the coaſt of Barbary, 


and in the province of Beni-Arax, in the kingdum of 
Tremeſen, with one of the beſt harbours in Africa. It 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1732. It is ſeated on a 
rock near a bay of the ſea, in W. Long. o. 10. N. 
Lat. 35. 40. APE, | | . ” 

| MARSEILLES, a ſtrong ſea- port, and the richeſt 
town of Provence, in France. Here is a good har- 


bour, where the French galleys are ſtationed ; for it 


will not admit large men of war. The entrance of 
the harbour, which is extremely narrow and ſur- 


. rounded by lofty mountains, protects and ſhelters ve\- 


ſels during the moſt violent ſtorms. The port ittelf 
forms a delightful walk even in the middle of winter, 
as it is open to the ſonthern ſun, and crowded with 


vaſt numbers of people not only of all the European 


nations, but of Turks, Greeks, and natives of the 
coaſt of Barbary. The whole ſcene is one of the moſt 
apreeable that can be imagined, if the chains of the 


galley ſlaves heard among the hum of buſineſs did 


not tincture it with the hateful idea of flavery. The 


galleysthemſelves, uſeleſs and neglected, rot peaceably 


in their reſpective ſtations; and it is ſaid that no others 
will ever be conſtructed to ſupply their place, as they 
have long ceaſcd to be of any utility to the ſtate, and 
are ſcarcely even navigable in ſevere weather. Mar- 
ſcilles pretends tothe moſt remote antiquity ; a colony 
of Phocians, in ages unknown, having given it birth. 
It is divided into the Old Town and the New ; which 
are ſeparated by a ſtreet, bordered with trees on cach 
The Old Town is one of the moſt ill built of 
any in Europe, The New has ſprung up ſince the 


commencement” of the 18th century, and has all 


that 
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| math. that te larity, elegance, and convenience, which di(- 


© tingui 
Marſhal. 100, O00 inhabitants, and is one of the moſt trading 


the preſent times. It is ſaid to contain 


| towns in France. Without the walls is the caſtle of 


Notre-Dame, which is very well fortified. 


It is a 
biſhop's ſee, and there isa French academy; it having 
been noted at all times for men of learning. In 1660, 
Louis XIV. built the citadel and fort St John to 


keep the inhabitants in awe, becauſe they pretended 
to be free. The Jeſuits had a very fine obſervatory 


here; and in the arſenal, built not long ago, there 


are arms for 40,000 men. In the Houſe of Diſcipline 


they weave gold, ſilver, and {ilk brocades. The drugs 


are brought thither from all parts of the world. It is 


{cated on the north ſhore of the Mediterranean, in E. 
Long. 4. 27. N. Lat. 43. 18. The ſurrounding 


country is rocky and barren, but covered for ſeveral 


miles on all ſides with villas and ſummer houſes, which 
commerce has creed. | SECRETS 

MARSH (Narciſſus), an exemplary Iriſh prelate, 
born at Hannington in Wiltſhire'in 1638. He was 


made principal of St Alvan's hall, Oxford, in 1673, 


but removed to the provoſtſhip of Dublin college in 
1678. He was promoted to the biſhopric of Leighlin 
and Ferns in 1692, tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of 
Caſhel in 1690, to Dublin in 1694, and to Armagh 
in 1703. While he held the ſee of Dublin, he built 


a noble library for the uſe of the public, filled it with 


choice books, and ſettled a proviſion for two libra- 
rians. He repaired, at his own expence, ſeveral de- 


cayed churches, beſides buying in and reſtoring many 


impropriations, and.preſenting a great number of 
oriental MSS to the Bodleian library. He was a 


very learned and accompliſhed man; was well verſed 
in ſacred and profane literature, in mathematics, 


natural philoſophy, the learned languages, eſpecially 


the oriental, and in both the theory and practice 
of muſic. He publiſhed, 1. Inſtitutiones logica.— 


2. Manuduftio ad logicam, written by Philip de 
Trieu; to which he added the Greek text of Ari- 
{totle and ſome tables and ſchemes. 3. An introduc- 


tory eſſay on the doctrine of ſounds, &c. He died in 


1.733. | 


MARSH, ſigniſies a piece of ground flowed with 
water, yet ſo that the graſs and other vegetables 
riſe above the ſurface of the water, and, by their 


decaying, give riſe to putrid efluvia, which are very 
pernicious io the human body. | 


MARSHAL, or MaRRESchAL, (mare/calius), pri- 


marily denotcs an officer who has the care or the com- 
mand of horſes. Nicod derives the word from pole- 
marchus, e maſter of the camp; Mathew Paris from 
Martis ſeneſcallus. In the old Gauliſh language, march 
fgnificd* horſe; whence marechal might hguify*him 
who commanded the cavalry. Other derivations have 
been given by different authors; and thenameitlelf has 
been applicd to officers of very different employments. 

Mazs1ar of France, the higheſt dignity of prefer- 
ment in the French armies. The dignity of marſhal 
came to be for life, though at its firſt inſtitution it 
was otherwiſe. They were then only the kings firſt 
ecuyers under the conſtable ; but in time they became 
the conſtables lieutenants in the command of the 
army, the conſtable himſelf being then become cap- 
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tain-general. At firſt they were but two in number; Marſhal. 
and their allowance was but 500 livres per annum in I” 


MAR 


time of war, and nothing in time of peace: but in the 
reign of Francis I. a third was added; Henry II. 
created a fourth. Since it has been various; Louis 
XIV. increaſed it to 20. Their office at firſt was 
to marſhal the army under the conſtable, and to com- 
mand in his abſence, They did then what the er- 
ſhals de camp do now; to which laſt they have given 


their title, and the leaſt conſiderable part of their 


authority. 


Earl MazsHar of Scotland, His office was to com- 


mand thecayalry,whercas theConsTaBLE command- 


ed the whole army. They ſeem, however to have 


had a fort of joint command, as of old all orders were 
addreſſed „to our conſtable and mariſchal. The office 


of earl mariſchal has never been out of the noble fa- 


mily of Keith. Ir was reſerved at the union ; #nd 


when the heritable juriſdictions were bought, it was 


in the crown, being forfeited by the rebellion of Geo. 
Keith, carl wariſchal, $45 
Earl Mars Hal of England is the eighth great of- 
fi cer of ſtate. This office, until it was made heredi- 
tary, always paſſed by grant from the king, and 
never was held by tenure or ſerjeanty (by any ſubject) 
as the offices of lord high ſteward and lord high con- 
ſtable were ſometimes held. The title is perſona], 
the office honorary and officiary. They were for- 
merly ſtyled lord marſhal only, until king Richard 11. 
125 20. 1397, granted letters-patent to Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and to the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name and ſtyle 
of earl marſhal ; and further, gave them power to bear 
in their hand a gold truncheon, enamelled with black 


at each end; having at the upper end of it the king's 
arms engraven rhereon, and at the lower end his own 


arms. 


King James I. was pleaſed, by letters-patent, dated 


Auguſt 29th 1622, to conſtitute Thomas Howard, 
ear] of Arundel and Surrey, earl marſhal for life; and 
the next year, the ſame king granted (with the ad- 
vice of the privy- council) letters-patent, wherein it was 
declared, that during the vacancy of the office of lord 
high conſtable of England, the carl marſhal bad the 


like juriſdiction in the court of chivalry, as both con- 


{table and marſh jointly ever exerciſed. See Cn1- 
vALRy (Court of). 

On the 19.h of October 1672, king Charles II. 
was pleaſed to grant to Henry lord Howard, and the 


heirs-male of his body lawfully begotten, the office 


and dignity of earl marſhal of England, with power 
to execute the ſame by deputy or deputies, in as full 
and ample a manner as the ſame was heretofore exc- 
cuted by Henry Howard, lord Maltravers, late car} 
of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk, grandfather to the 


ſaid Henry Iord Howard; or by Thomas Howard 


late duke of Norfolk, grandfather tothe ſaid Thomas 
Howard, late earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk ; 
or by Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, grandfather 
of the ſaid Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk; or by 
Jolin Mowbray duke of Norſolk, or any other carl 
marſhal of England; with a penſion of L. 20 each 
year, payable out of the Hanaper office in chancery , 


andon default of the iſſue male of the ſaid Henry lord 


Howard, 


{ 


— 


e 
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Marſhal Howard, with limitation to the heirs- male lawfully be- 
h-., gotten of the body of the ſaid Thomas Howard, car; of 
Marſhalſea. Arundel,8&c.zand,on the default of ſuch iſſue,todeſcend 
in like manner to the heirs-male of Thomas late carl 
of Suffolk; and, on default of his iſſue-male, to the 
heirs-male of Lord William Howard, late of Naworth 
in the county of Cumberland, youngeſt ſon to Henry 
Howard late duke of Norfolk; and on default of his 
iſſue-male, to Charles Howard: earl of Nottingham, 
and the heirs-male of his body lawfully begotten. 
Field-Maxshat, an office of high rank in the Eu- 
ropean armies. It is now, however, diſaſed in the 
- Britiſh army; Lord Tyrawley was the laſt, appointed 
in 1763. | | I: 7 
Knight Mans ha,, or Mazsuar. of the King's Honſe, 
an Engliſh officer, whoſe buſineſs, according to Fleta, 
is to execute the commands and decrees of the lord 
iteward, and have the cuſtody of priſoners commit- 
red by the court of verge. Under him are üx mar- 
ſhal's men, who are properly the king's bailiffs, and 
arreſt in the verge of the court, when a warrant is 
backed by the board of green-eloth. The court where 
cauſes of this kind, between man and man are tried, 
is called the Mar ſhalſea, and is under the knight mar- 
mal. See MARSHALSEA: \ | : 
This is alfa the name of the priſon in Southwark; 
the reaſon of which may probably be, that the mar- 
{hal of the king's houſe was wont to fat there in judge- 
ment, or keep his priſon. - | . 
MaxsHAL of the King's Benth, an officer who has 
cuſtody of the priſon called the King's Bench in South-! 
wark.— He gives attendance upon the court, and 
takes into his cuſtody all priſoners committed by the 
court; he is fineable for his abſence, and non- attend- 
ance incurs a forfeiture of his office. The power of 
appointing the marſhal of the king's bench is in the 
crown, | | 
In Flera mention is alſo made of a marſhal of the 
excheguer, to whom the court commits the cuſtody of 
the King's debtors, & c. . | 
MARSHAL (Thomas), a very learned Engliſh divine 
in the 17th century, was educated at Oxford, 
city being garriſoned upon the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he borc arms for the king. Afterward he 


had ſeveral ſucceſſive preferments in the church; and 


died at Lincoln-college, of which he was rector. By 


his will he left all his books and MSS. to the univer- 


ſity of Oxford, and money to Lincoln-college for the 
maintenance of three ſcholars. He was a noted critic, 
c ſpecially in the Gothic and Engliſh-Saxon tongues ; 
and eminent for his picty and other valuable qualities. 
He wrote, 1.06/ervation:s in Evangeliorum verſiones 
per artiquos duos, Goth, ſeilicet & Anglo-Sax,&c. 2. 
Notes on the church-catechiſm. &c. 8 
MARSHALLING a Coar, in heraldry, is the 
diſpoſal of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtinct 
families in one and theſame eſcuteheon or ſhield, toge- 
ther with their. ornaments, parts, and apurtenances. 
See HERALDRY, chap. vi. p. 466 | 
MARSHALSEA (the Court of ), and the Palace- 


court at Weſtminiſter, zhough two diſtin courts, are 


frequently confounded together. The former was 
originally holden before the ſteward and marſhal] of 


the king's houſe, and was inftiuted to adminiſter 


Juſtice between the king's domeſtic ſervants, that they 


ab * 
JT; ST * K 
might not be drawn into other courts, 
the king loſe their ſervice, It was formerly held in, 
choug hi not à part of, the a regis 3 and, when that 
was {ubdivided; remained a diſtinct juriſdictioul: hold - 


0 
o 


- 


of the court; where only-one'of the parties is in the 
king's domeſtic: ſervice (in which caſe the "inqueſt 


and then the inqueſt ſhall be compoſed of men of the 


c. 3 (in affirmance of the common law), the verge of 


the king's palace of reſidence. And, as this tribnnal 


king in his place“ But this court being ambulatory, 
ſo that by the removal of the houſehold actions were 
frequently diſcontinued, and doubts having ariſen as 
new court of record, called the curia palatii, or palace - 
and knight-marſhal, and the ſteward of the court, or 


nen of perſonal actions whatſocver, which ſhall ariſe 


This 


M AR. 
and thereby Marſhalſea 
Ty 
Marſhfield 


1 —̃ —k 


ing ple of all: treſpaſſes committed Within the verge 5 


ſhall be taken by la jury of the country); and of all 
debts, contracts, and covenants, where both of the 
contracting parties belong to the royal houſehold; 


hooſehold only. By*the ſtatute of 13 Ric II. ſt. 1 
the court in this reſpect extends for 12 miles round 


was never ſubject to the jurifdiction of che chief juſti- 
ciary, no writ of error lay from it (though a court of 
record) to the 'king*s-bench, but only to parliament, 
till the ſtatutes of 5 Edw. III. c. 2. and 10 Edw. III. 
ſt. 2. c. 3. which allowed ſuch writ of error before the 


and obliged to fellow the king in all his progreſſes, 


to the extent of its juriſdiction, king Charles I. in the 
ſixth year of his reign, by his letters-patentz erected a 


courts to be held before the ſteward of the houſehold 
his deputy; with jurifdiction to hold plea of all man- 


between any parties within 12 miles of his majeſty s 
palace at Whitchall. The court is now held once a 
week, together with the ancient court of marſnhalſea, 
in the boroagh of Southwark: and a writ of error 
lies from thence to the court of king's-bench. But 
if the cauſe is of any conſiderable conſequence, it is 
uſually removed on its firſt commencement, together 
wirs the cuſtody of rhe defendant, either into the 
king's-bench or common pleas by a writ of habeas 
corpus cum cauſa: and the inferior buſineſs of the 
court hath of late years been much reduced, by the 
new courts of conſcicnce erected in the enyirons of 
London; in conſideration of which the four counſels 
veJonging to theſe courts had ſalaries granted them 
for their lives by the ſtat. 23. Geo. II. c. 27. 

MARSHAM (Sir John): a very learned Engliſl 
writer in the 17th century. He ſtudied the law in 
the Middle-Temple, and was ſworn one of the fix 
clerks in the courts of chancery in 1638. In the be- 

ginning of the civil wars he followed the king to Ox- 
ford; for which he was ſequeſtered of his place by the 
parliament at Weſtminiſter, and plundered. After 
the declining of the king's affairs, he returned to 
London; compounded, among'other royaliſts, for his 
real eſtate; and betook himſelf wholly to his ſtudies 
and a retired life, the fruits of which were ſome ex- 
cellent works, He wrote Diatriba Chronolagica, Chro- 
nicus Canon, gyptiacus, Ebraicus, Gracus, & c. He 
died in 1685. f 
MARSHFIELD; a town of Gloceſterſhire, 7 
miles from Bath, 12 from Chipping-Sodbury, 125 
from Briſtol, 35 from Gloceſter, and 104 from Lon- 
don, on the road to Briſtol, and on the very borders 
of Wilts. It is a conſiderable clothing-town, drives 
| — b 


MAR 


Martkland a good trade in malt, and is famous for cakes. It 


conliſts chiefly of one ſtreet of old buildings near a 


Markgli.” mile long; and is governed by a bailiff. It has a large 
church, witha well endowedalms-houſe and a chapel 


to it for eight poor people, and a charity-ſchovl ; and 
it has a weekly market and two fairs. TD 
MARSHLAND, a marſky peninſula in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, oppoſite to King's-Lynn, almoſt ſur- 
rounded with the Ouſe and other navigable rivers, and 
an arm of the ſea, It ſeems formerly to have been re- 
covered out of the ocean, from whoſe inundations it 


could never be altogether defended : and in Sir Henry 


_ Spelman's time it ſuffered two generalones, viz. one 


from the ſalt-water, the other from the freſhes ; by 
the laſt of which the inhabitants ſuffered 42,0001. 
damage. It contains abont 30,000 acres, which turn 
to more profit by grazing than ploughing. It is about 
10 miles in the wideſt place, and has no leſs that 11 f 
brick bridges. The commonage ot it belongs to ſeven 
villages that ſurround it. The air is ſo unhealthy, that 
an ague is commonly called the Mar /pland-bailif. 
MARSHMALLOW, in botany. See ALI THKA. 
MARS, a nation of Germany, who afterwards 


came to ſettle in Italy, where they occupied the terri- 
tory in the environs of the Fucine Lake. They at 


firſt proved very inimical to the Romans, but in pro- 
ceſs of time they became its firmeſt ſupporters. They 
were allowed, by the Romans to be the moſt intrepid 
ſoldiers of their legions when in friendſhip, and the 
moſt formidable of their enemies when at variance; 
and it was a common ſaying, that Rome could nei- 
ther triumph over the Marſi nor without them. 
They are particularly celebrated for the civil war in 


which they were engaged, and which from them has 


received the name of the Mar ſiau war. The large 
contributions they made to ſupport the intereſt of 
Rome, and che number of men which they continu- 
ally ſupplied to the republic, rendered them bold 
aſpiring ; and they claimed, with the reſt of the 
lian ſtates, a ſhare of the honour and privileges which 
were enjoyed by the citizens of Rome. This petition, 
though ſupported by the intereſt, the eloquence, and 
integrity of the tribune Druſus, was received with 
contempt by the Roman ſenate ; upon which, in the 
662d year of Rome, the Marſi put themſelves at the 
head of the ſocial war, one of the moſt obſtinate and 
dangerous oppoſitions ever made to the progreſs of 
the Roman power. They obtained ſeveral victories: 
but they were at laſt defeated ; though the war was 
not terminated but by a grant of thoſe privileges for 
which they contended. 

- MARSICO nvoveo, a ſmall, rich, and handſome 


town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the 


Hither Principato, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 
at the foot of the Apennines, near the river Apri, in 
E. Long. 15. 49. N. Lat. 20. 42. | 
MARSIGLI (Lewis Ferdinand, count), an Ita- 
lian famous for letters as well as arms, was deſcended 
from an ancient and noble family, and born at Bo- 
logna in 1658, He acquired a great knowledge in 
the art of war and fortification; terved under the em- 
peror Leopold II. againſt the Turks, by whom he 
was taken priſoner in 1683 but redeemed, after a 
year's captivity. In the Spaniſh ſucceſſion war, Max- 
| Vor. XK. ee ee I | 
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ligli, then advanced to the rank of marſhal, being in Marſt 
the fortreſs of Briſac, which ſurrendered to the duke Marſyas. 


MAR 


of Burgundy in 1703, when the place was dec 
capable of holding out much longer, was ſtripped of all 
his commiſſions, and had his ſword broke over him, and 
the count d' Ar co whocommanded was beheaded. Mar- 
ſigli now ſought for conſolation in the ſciences; as, 


amidſt all the hurry and fatigue of war, he had made 


all the advantages the moſt philoſophic man could do, 
who had travelled purely in queſt of knowledge. He 
had a rich collection of every thing proper to the ad- 
vancement of natural knowledge, inſtruments aſtro. 
nomical and chemical, plans of fortifications, models of 
machines, &c. all wich he preſented to the ſenate of 
Bologna by an authentic act in 1712, forming at the 


ſame time out of them what he called the inſtitute of 
the arts and Sciences at Bologna. He alſo founded a 


printing-houſe, and furniſhed it with the beſt types 
for Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, which he 
preſented in 1728 to the Dominicans at Bologna, on 
condition of their printing all the writings of the in- 
ſtitute at prime coſt : this was called the printing houſe 


St Thomas Aquinas. His writings on philoſophical 


ubjects are numerous and valuable, in Latin, kalian, 
and French : he died in 1730, | 


MARSTON (John), an Engliſh dramatic writer, 


who lived in the time of James I. Wood ſays he was 


a ſtudent in Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford; but we 
neither know his family nor the time of his birth. 
He contributed eight plays to the ſtage, which were 


all acted at Black-friars with applauſe ; and one of 


them, called the Dutch Courrezan, was once revived 
{ſince the Reſtoration, under the title of the Revenge, 
or a Match in Newgate, There is no account when 
he died ; but we find his works were publiſhed after 


his death by Shakeſpeare, and may thence reaſonably 


conclude that it happened about the year 1614. He 


Was a chaſte and pure writer; avoiding all that ob- 


ſcenity, ribaldry, and ſcurrility, which too many 


of the play - writers of that time, and indeed much 
more ſo in ſome periods ſince, have made the baſis 


of their wit, to the great diſgrace and ſcandal of the 
ſtage. 55 

MARSYAS (fab. hiſt.), a celebrated muſician of 
Celenz in Phrygia, ſon of Olympus, or of Hyagnis, 
or CEagrus. He was fo ſkilled in play ing on the 
flute, « hs he is generally deemed the inventor of it. 
According to the opinion of ſome, he found it when 
Minerva had thrown it aſide on account of the diſtor- 
tion of her face when ſhe played upon it. Marſyas 
was enamoared of Cybele, and he travelled with her 
as far as Nyſa, where he had the imprudence to chal- 
lenge Apollo to a trial of his fkill as a muſician. The 
god accepted the challenge, and it was mutually agreed 
that he who was defeated ſhould be flcad alive by the 
conqueror. The Muſes, or (according to Diocoras) 
the inhabitants of Nyſa, were appointed umpires. 
Each exerted his utmoſt ſkill, and the victory with 
much difficulty was adjudged to Apollo. The god 
upon this tied his antagoniſt to a tree, and flead him 
alive; (See AroLLo.) The death of Marſyas was 
univerſally lamented; the Fauns, Satyrs, and Dryads, 
wept at his fate; and from their abundant tears aroſe 


a river of Phrygia, well known by the name of Mar- 


Jas. 


r 
5 n 


Mart. 


= 
Martha. 


MARTEAU, the name given by French naturaliſts 


MAR 
Sras. The unfortunate Marſyas is often repreſented 
on monuments, as tied with his hands behind his back 
to a tree, while Apollo ſtands before him with his lyre 
in his hands. In independent cities, among the an- 
cients, the ſtutue of Marſyas was generally erected in 
the forum, to repreſent the intimacy which ſubſiſted 
between Bacchus and Marſyas as the emblems of li- 
berty. At Celeznz, the ſkin of Marſyas was ſhown to 
travellers for ſome time. 
public place, in the form of a bladder or a foot ball. 


The fources of the Marſyas were near thoſe of the 


Mzauder, and thoſe tworivers had their confluence a 
little below the town of Celæ ne. 
MART, a great fair held every year for buying 
and ſelling goods. Public marts, or places of buying 
and ſelling, ſuch as markets and fairs, with the tolls 
thereunto belonging, can only be ſet up in England 
by virtue of the king's grant, or by long and imme- 
morial uſage and preſcription, which preſuppoſes ſuch 
a grant. The limitation of theſe public reſorts, to 
ſuch time and place as may be moſt convenient for 
the neighbourhood, forms a -part of economics, or 
domeſtic polity ; which conſidering ahe kingdom as a 
large family, and the king as the maſter of it, he has 
a right to diſpoſe and order as he pleaſes, | © 
MAR TABAN, a province of Aſia, in the kingdom 


of Pegu, lying in the gulph of Bengal. It is a cdun- 


try that produces rice and all kinds of fruits proper 
to the climate. Ii has mines of ſeveral ſorts of me- 
tals, and carries on a great trade. The chief town, 
which is of the ſame name, is rich, handſome, and ve. 
ry populous, with a good harbour. E. Long. 97. 50. 


to a peculiar ſpecies of oyſters, called alſo ma/lzam by 
others. It is one of the moſt curious ſhells in the 
world. Its figure is that of a hammer, with a very 
long head, or rather of a pick-ax. It has a body of 
mn thickneſs, arid two long arms. It is of a 
browniſh colour, with a beautiful tinge of a violet- 


blue. Notwithſtanding the ſtrange ſhape of theſe 


ihells, they cloſe very exactly. 

MAR HA (St), a province of South America, 
on the coaſt of Terra Firma, bounded on the north by 
the North Sea, on the eaſt by Rio de la Hache, on 
the ſouth by New- Granada, and on the weit by 
Carthagena. It is 300 miles in length and 200 in 
dreadth, is a mountainous country, and the land very 
high. 
caljed the Cordi/leras des los Andes, which run from 


South America. It is extremely hot on the ſea-coaſt; 
dat cold in the internal parts, on aceount of the moun- 


tains. It abounds with the fruits proper to the cli- 
male; and there are mines of gold and precious ſtones, 
alſo ſalt · works. The Spaniards poſſeſs but one part 
of this province, in which they have built Martha the 
capital. The air about the town is wholeſome; and is 
ſeated near the ſea, having a harbour ſurrounded with 
high mountains, It was formerly very conſiderable 
when the galleons were ſent thither, but is now come 
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It was ſuſpended in the. 


Here begins the famous ridge of mountains 


4 


circumference at the bottom, and five miles in height 
The top is always covered with ſnow in the hotteſt 


weather; and the French affirm, that they can per- Me 


ceive it from the iſland of St Domingo, which is 370 
miles diitant. W. Long. 74. 35. N. Lat. 8. 06. 
MarTHraA's Vinyard, an iſland of North America 
near the coaſt of New- England, 80 miles ſouth of 
Boſton. The inhabitants en, themſelves chiefly to 
their fiſherics, in which they have great ſucceſs. W. 
Long. 70. 34 N. Lat. 4t. o. | MR 
MARTIAL, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs prepa- 
rations of iron, or ſuck as are impregnated therewith; | 
as the martial regulus of antimony, kce. 
MarTrari-Gourt. See Court- Martial. 
Marrriai Law, in England, is the law of war that de- 
pends upon the juſt but arbitrary will and pleaſure of the 
king, or his lieutenant: for though the king doth not 
make any laws but by common conſent of parliament 
yet, in time of war, by reaſon of the neceſſity of it 
to guard againſt dangers that often ariſe, he uſeth ab- 
ſolate power, ſo that his vordis a law. Smith de Re- 
pub. Ang. lib. 3. c. 4. e 
But the martial law (according to Chief Juſtice 
Hale), is in reality not a law, but ſomething indul- 


ged rather than allowed as a law; and it relates only to 
members of the army, being never intended to be ex- 


ecuted on others, who ought to be ordered and go- 
verned by the laws to whichthey are ſubject, thought it 
be a time of war. And the exerciſe of martial law, 
whereby any perſon may loſe his life, or member, or 
liberty,jmay not be permitted in time of peace, when 
the king's courts are open for all perſons to receive ju 


ſtice. | 


MARTIALIS (Marcus Valerius), -a famous La- 
tin poet, born at Bilbilis, now called Bubzera, in the 


kingdom of Arragon in Spain, was of the order of 


knights. He went to Rome at the age of 21, and ſtaid 
thags 35 years, under the reign of Galba and rhe ſuc- 
Ang cmperors, till that of Trajan; and havingac- 


quired the eſtecm of Titus and Domitian, he was 


created tribune. At length, finding that he was ne- 


glected by Trajan, he returned to his own country 


Bilbilis, where he married a wife, and had the haps 
pineſs io live with her ſeveral years. He admires and 
commends her mach, telling her that ſne alone was 
ſufficient co ſupply the want of every thing he enjoyed 
at Rome. Roman tu mihi ſola ſacis, fays he, in 
the 21ſt epigram of the 12th book. She appears like- 
wiſe to have been a lady of a very large fortune; for, 


| in the 31ſt epigram of4he ſame book, he extols the 
north to fouth the whole length of the continent of 


magniticence of the houſe and gardens he had received 


from her, and ſays that ſhe had made him a little kind 
of monarch,”* fff 35 357 by wake 


Munera ſunt domino + poſt ſeptima luſtra reverſe, 
Has Marcella domos, parvague regua dedit. 


There are ſtill exrant 14 books of his epigrams, filled 


with points, a play upon words, and obſcenities. 
The ſtyle is affected. However ſome of his epigrams 
are excellen ; many of them are of the middling kind; 
but the greateſt part of them are bad: ſo that Mar- 
tial never ſpoke a 


; * I , 


greater truth, than when he ſaid of 
almoſt to nothing, | | | 


11. 20. | 
MarTHA (St), or Sierra Neveda, a very bigh 
mountain in New Spain. Some ſay it is 100 miles in 


W. Long. 74. 11. N. Lat. his own works, 


Sunt bona, ſunt ur dam mediocra, ſunt mala plura. 
There is alſo attributed to him a book on the ſpec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre ; but the moſt learned cri- 


tics 


M AR 


Q MAR 604.1 
_  Martigue®, s, tics think that this laſt work was not written by Mar- 
_ "Martin. tial. The beſt editions of Martial are, that in Vun 
— Delphini, 4to, Paris, 1617, and that cum Notis Vari- 


grun. F, PHI $i 3 s : 
MARTIGUES, a ſea- port town of France, in Pro- 

vence, with the tile of a principality ; {cated near a 
lake 1a miles long und five broad, which is navigable 

throughout, and from whence they get excellent falt. 
E. Long. 4. 20, N. Lat. 43. 38383. 
MARTIN (St.), was born ac Sabaria in Pannonia, 
(at preſent Stain in Lower Hungary), in the begin- 

ning of the fourth century. His facher was a mili- 
_ tary tribune ; andhehimſelf was obliged tocarry arms, 


although peace ani ſolitude, were much more agree- 


able to his inclination, He was remerkable ſor every 
virtue, in a profeſſion which is generally couſidered to 
give a ſanction io vice. He divided his coat with a 
naked wretch whom he met at the gate of Amiens; 
and it is reported, that Jeſus Chriſt appeared 10 him 
on the night following, clothed in this half of his 
coat. Martin was then a catechumen ; but he ſoon 

_ afterwards received baptiſm, and renounced the mili- 
tary profeſſion for the eccleſiaſtical. After paſſing many 
years in ſolitude, St Hilary biſhop of Poitiers gave 
him the power io caſt out devils. On his return to 
Pannonia, he perſuaded his mother to embrace Chriſti- 
anity; and with great zeal and activity oppoſed the 
Arians, who governed the church in Illyria. When 
he was publicly whipt for giving teſtimony to the di- 
vinity of Chriſt, he bare the puniſhment with the con- 
ſtancy and patience of the firſt martyrs. This illu- 
ſtrious champion fur Chriſtianity, when he heard that 
St Hilary was returned from baniſhment, went and 
ſettled in the neighbourhood of Poitiers. In this 
retirement, a great number of monks placed themſelves 
under his direction. His virtues became every day 
more ſplendidand remarkable, till he was drawn from 
his ſolitude, and with the general approbation G 


clergy and people elected biſhop of Tours in 
year 374- To the zeal and charity of a biſbop, he 
joined the humility and peverty of an anchorite. 
That he might detach himſclf more from the world, 
he built the celebrated monaſtery. of Marmoutier, 
which ſtill remains, and which is believed te be the 


oldeſt abbey in France. It is ſituated near the city 


of Tours, betwixt the Loire and a ſteep rock. In this 
ſituation, together with 80 monks, St Martin diſ- 
played the moſt exemplary ſanctity and mortification, 
nor were there any monks better diſciplined than thoſe 
of Marmoutier. After he had converted his dioceſe 
to the Chriſtian faith, he became the apoſtle of all 
Gaul. He diffuſed the doctrines of Chriſtianity among 
the heathens, deſtroyed their temples, and (accord- 
ing to the writers of his life) confirmed the truth 
by an infinite number of miracles. The emperor Va- 
lentinian, at that time in Gaul, received him with 
every mark of reſpect and honour. The tyrant Maxi- 
mus, who had revolted agaiuſt the emperor Gra- 
tian, and ſeized on Spain, England, and Gaul, recei- 
ved him in a manner no leſs diſtinguiſhed. The holy 
biſhop attended him at Trieves in the year 383, to ſo- 
licit ſome favours. Maximus made him {it at his 
table with the moſt illaſtrious perſons of his court, 
and placed him at his right hand. In drinking, the 


uſurper commanded his ſervants to give him a cup, Martin. 
that he might again receive it from him; but this cx. "Ve 
traordinary prelate gave it to the prieſt who accom- 
panied+him on his journey. This holy boldneſs, fac 

trom diſplealing them, gained kim the favour of the 

emperor and ot his court. Martin, who was an cne- 

my to hereſy, but a friend to mankind, employed his 
influence with this prince to preſerve the Priſcilli- 

aniſts, who were proſecuted by ithace and by Idace, 

biſhops of Spain. Ihe biſhop of Tours would hold 

no communion with men whoſe principles of religion 

inclined them to ſhed the blood of mankind ; and 

he obtained the life of thoſe whoſe death they had ſo- 

licited. On his return to Tours, he prepared himſelf 

for the reward of his labours in another world. He 

died et Candes the 8th of November 397, but accord- 

ing to others on the 1th of November 400. 
name is given to a particular opinion concerning the 
myſtery of the holy Trinity. St Martin is the firſt 
of the ſaints confeſſors to whom the Latin church of- 
fered public prayers. His life is written in elegant 
Latin by Fortunatus, and Sulpitius Severus one of 
his diſciples. Paul of Perigucux and Fortunatus of 
Poictiers have given us Sulpicius's life of Martin in 
verſe ; but they have debaſed the admirable proſe of 
the author by a wretched poetical imitation. 
las Gervais wrote alſo the life of St Martin, fall of 
many curioas and entertaining facts, publiſhed ar 
The tradition at Amiens is, 
that St Martin per formed the act of charity which 
rendered him fo famous, near an ancient gate of the 
city, of wh:ch the ruins are ſtill viſible. The follow- 
g Latin verſes, which do more honour io the 
to the poet, are inſcribed on one of the 


Hic quondam veſtem Ma 


Tours in 1699, in 4to. 


ſaint than 


rtinus dimidiavit ; 
| ceremus idem, nobis exemplificavit, ' 
MaxrTin (Benjamin), one of the moſt eminent artiſts 
and mathematicians ot the age, was born in 1704. Af- 
ter publiſhing a variety of ingenious treatiſes, and par- 
ticularly a Scientific Magazine under his own name, 
and carrying on for many years a very extenſive trade 
as an optician and globe-maker in Fleetſtreet, the 
rowing infirmities of age compelled him to withdraw 
from the active part of buſineſs. Truſting 100 fatally 
to what he thought the integrity of others, he unſortu- 
nately, though with a capital more than ſufficient to 
pay all his debts, became a bankrupt. The unhappy 
old man, in a moment of deſpiration from this anc x- 
pected ſtroke, attempted to deſtroy himſelf ; and the 
not immediately mortal, haſtened his 
happened February gth 1782, in his 
78th year. He had a valuable collection of follils and 
curioſities of almoſt every ſpecies; which, after his 
death, were almoſt given away by public auction. His 
principal publications, as far as they have occured to 
recollection, are, The Philoſophic Grammar; being 
à view of the preſent ſtate of experimental phy ſiology, 
or natural philoſophy, 1735, 8vo. m- 
plete, and univerſal Syſtem or Body of Decimal 
Arithmetic, 1735, 8vo. The young Students Me- 
morial Book, or Patent Library, 1735, 8vo. Deſerip- 
tion and Uſe of both the Globes, the Armillary 
Sphere and Orrery, Trigonometry, 27 


wound, thou 
death, whic 


A new, com- 


36, 2 vols 8vo. 
Memoirs 
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New Elements of Optics, 17959. Mathematical In- 
Nitutions, viz. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Fluxions, 1759. Natural Hiſtory of England, with 
a Map of each County, 1.759, 2 vols, Philology, and 
- Philoſophical Geography, 1759. Mathematical In- 
Nitutions, 1764, 2 vols. Lives of Philoſophers, their 
Inventions, &c. 1764. Introduckion to the Newto - 
nian Philoſophy, 1765. Inſtitutions of Aſtronomical 
Calculations, 2 parts, 1765. 
of the Air-pump, 1766. Deſcription of the Torricel- 


lian Barometer, 1766. Appendix to the Deſcription 


and Uſe of the Globes, 1766. br 0 Britan- 
nica, 1778, 3 vols. Gentleman and Lady's Philoſo- 
phy, 3 vols. s 
Syſtem of Philology. Philoſophical Geography. Ma- 

| qu complete, 14 vols. Principles of Pump- work. 


heory of the Hydrometer.' Doctrine of Loga- 


rithms. 8 YH SR | | 

Maxrix (St.), a ſmall but ſtrong town of France, 
in the iſle of Rhe, with a harbour and a ſtrong cita- 
del, fortified after the manner of Vauban. Theiſland 
lies near the coaſt of Poitou. W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 
45. 40. | 

Ca MazTin, a promontory of Valencia in Spain, 
near a town called Denia, and ſepar «tes the gulph of 
Valencia from that of Alicant, | „ 
 MarTin (St.), an iſland of America, and one of 
the Caribbees, lying on the gulph of Mexico, to the 
north-weſt of St Bartholomew, and to the ſouth-weſt 
of Anguilla. It is 42 miles in circumference ; hasnei- 
ther harbour nor river, but ſeveral ſalt-pits. After va- 
rious revolutions, it is at length in poſſeſhon of the 
French and Dutch, who poſleſs it conjointly, W. 
Long. 62. 35. N. Lat. 18. 15. 85 
| MaxrTin, in zoology. Sce HigunDo and Mvu- 
STELA., | ST og : 

Free Marrix, in zoology, is a name given in this 
country to a cow-calf, caſt at the ſame time with a 
bull-calf, which is a kind of hermaphrodite that is 


never known to breed nor to diſcover the leaſt incli- 


nation for the dull, nor does the bull ever take the 
leaſt notice of it. See HERMAPHROVITE. | 
MaRTINGALE, in the manege, a thong of 
leather, faſtened io one end of the girths under a 
horſe's belly, and at the other end to the muſs-roll, to 
keep him from rearing. | | 
MARTINICO, the chief of the French Caribbee 
iſlands, the middle of which is ſituated in W. Long. 
61. ©. N. Lat. 14. 30. | | 
This iſland was firſt ſettled by M. Deſnambuc a 
Frenchman, in the year 1635, with only 100 men from 
St Chriſtopher's. He choſe rather to have it peopled 
from thence than from Europe ; as he foreſaw, that 
men, tired with tie fatigue of ſuch a long voyage, 
would moſtly periſh ſoonatter theirarrival, either from 
the climate, or from the hardſhips incident to moſt 
emigrations. They completed their firſt ſettlement 
without any difficulty. The natives, intimidated by 
their fire-arms, or ſeduced by promiſes, gave up the 
weſtern and ſouthern parts of the iſland to the new 
comers. In a ſhort time, however, perceiving the num- 
ber of theſe enterpriſing ſtrangers daily increaſing, 


8 „ 

Martin, Memoirs of the Academy of Paris, 1740, 5 vols. 
Martinico. Syſtem of the Newtonian Philoſophy, 1759, 3 vols. 
— — 


Deſcription and Uſe 


Miſcellaneous Correſpondence, 4 vols. 
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mand a multitude of diſorderly people brought over 
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they re 


them. They fell jointly upon a little fort that had 


been haſtily ere&ed ; but were repulſed, with the loſs 
of 700 or 800 of their beſt warriors, who were left 
E/ —T——T— ITT 
After this check, the ſayages for a long time diſap- 
peared emirely; but at laſt they returned, bringing 
with them preſents to the French, and making ex- 

cuſes for what had happened. They were received in 

a friendly manner, and the reconciliation ſealed with ' 
pots of brandy. This peaceable Nate of affairs, bow- 


olved to extirpate them, and therefore called Martivico, 
in the ſayages of the neighbouring illands to affiſt ww— 


3 ; 
* 


. 
* 
« 


IS 
* 


ever, was of no long continuance; the French rook 


vages, that they ſoon rekindled in the others that ha- 


he could charge it again. 
thus aſſaſſinated before any reaſon could be given for 


ſuch undue advantages of their ſuperiority over the ſa- 


tred which had never been entirely fubdued. The ſa- 

_ vages, Whoſe manner of life requires a vaſt extent of 
land, finding themſelves daily more and more firait- 
ened, had recourſe to ſtratagem, in order to deſtroy 
their enemies. They ſeparated into ſmall bands, and 
_ way-laid the French as they came ſingly out into the 
woods to hunt, and, waiting till the ſportiman had diſ- 
charged his piece, ruſhed upon and killed him before 

Twenty men had been 


their ſudden diſappearance : but as ſoon as the mat- 
ter was known, the French took a ſevere and fatal re- 


venge ; the ſayages were purſued and maſſacred, with 
their wives and children, and the few that eſcaped. 
were driven out of Martinico, to which they never re- 


A 


turned. 


The French being thus left ſole maſters of the | 


iſland, lived quietly on thoſe ſpots which beſt ſujted 
their inclination, Ar this time they were divided 
into two claſſes. The firſt conliſted of thoſe who had 


paid their pallage to the iſland, and theſe were called 
to theſe the government diſtributed 


inhabitants ; an | 
s, Which became their own, upon paying a year- 
ibute. Theſe inhabitants had under their com- 


from Europe st their expence, whom they called en- 


gages, or bondſmen. This engagement was a kind of 
ſlavery for the term of three years; on the expiration 


of which they were at liberty, and became the equals' 
of thoſe whom they had ſerved. They all confined* 
themſelves at firſt to the culture of tobacco. ind cotton; 
to which was ſoon added that of arnotto and indigo. 
The culture of ſugar alſo was begun about the year 
1650. Ten years after, one Benjamin D'Acoſta, a 

Jew, planted ſome cocoa trees ; but his example was 


not followed till 1684, when chocolate was more com- 
monly uſed in France. Cocoa then became the prin- 


cipal ſupport of the coloniſts, who had not a ſufficient 


fund io undertake ſugar-plantations ; but by the in- 


clemency of the ſeaſon in 1718, all the cocoa-trees 


were deſtroyed at once. Coffee was then propoſed as 
a proper object of culture. The French miniſtry had 
received, as a preſent ſrom the Dutch, two of theſe 
trees, which were carefully preſerved in the king's 
botanical garden, Two young ſhoots were taken from 
theſe, put on board a ſhip for Martinico, and entruſted 
to the care of one Mr Deſclieux. The (hip happened 
to be ſtraĩtenꝭd for want of freſh water; and the trees 
would haye periſhed, had not the gentleman me 
ä Vit 
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begun, and attended with the greateſt and moſt rapid 
ſucceſs. About the end of laſt century, however, the 


colony had made but ſmall advances. In 1700, it had 


only 6597 white inbabitanis. The ſavages, mulatioes, 
and free negroes, men, women, and children amounted 
to no more than 507. The number of ſlaves was but 
14,566. All theſe together made a population of 
21,645 perſons,” The whole of the cattle amounted to 


3668 horſes or mules, and 9217 head of horned cattle. 


The illand produced a great quantity of cocoa, tobac- 
co, and cotton; had nine indigo houſes, and 183ſmall 
ſugar-plantations, 


After the peace of Utrecht, Martinico began to 
emerge from that feeble ſtate in which it had fo long 
continued. The iſland then became the mart for all 


the windward French ſettlements. In the ports of it 


the neighbouring iſlands fold their produce, and bought 
the commodities of the mother - country; and, in ſhorr, 
Martinico became famous all oyer Europe. in 1736, 
there were on the iſland 447 fugar works, 11,953,232 
coffee trees, 193,870 of cocoa ; 2,068, 480 plants of 
cotton, 39,400 of tobacco, 6750 of arnotio. The 
_ ſupplies for proviſion conſiſted of 4,806,132 banana 
trees; 34,483,000 trenches of caſſava; and 247 plots 
of potatoes and yams. The number of blacks amount - 
ed to 72,000 men, women, and children. Their 
labour had improved the plantations as far as was con- 
ſiſtent with the conſumption then made in Europe of 
American productions; and the annual exports from 
the iſland amounted to about 700,0c0 1. | 
The connections of Martinico with the other iſlands 
entitled her to the profits of commiſſion, and the 
charges of tranſport ; as ſhe alone was in the poſſeſſion 
of carriages. This profit might be rated at the tenth 
of the produce; and the ſum total maſt have amount- 


ed tonear 765, ooo l. This ſtanding debt was ſcldom 


called in; and left for the improvement of their pla 

trations. | 
fl:ves, aod other neceſſary articles; ſo that Marti- 
nico became daily more and more a creditor to the 
other iſlands, and thus kept them in conſtant depen- 
dence; while they all enriched themſelves by her aſ- 
ſiſtance. | | 


I be connections of this iſland with Cape Breton, 


Canada, and Louiſiana, procured a market for the or- 
dinary ſugars, the inferior coffee, the molaſſes, and 
rum, which would not ſell in France. Ia exchange 
the inhabitants received ſalt- fiſn; dried vegetables, 
deals, and ſome flour. In the clandeſtine trade on the 


coaſts of Spaniſh America, conſiſting wholly of goods 


manufactured by the nation, he commonly made a 
profit of 90 per cent. on the value of about 175,c00l. 
ſent yearly to the Caraccas ,or neighbour ing colonies. 


So many proſperous engzgements brought immenſe - 


ſums into Martinico, Upwards of 787, oo0 I. were 
conſtautly circulated in the iſland with great rapidi- 
ty; and this is perhaps the only country in the v.orld, 
where the ſpecle has been ſo conſiderable as to make 


it a matter of indifference to them whether they dealt 


in gold, filver, or commodities. This extenſive trade 
brought into the ports of Martinico annually 200 thips 
from France; 14 or 15 fitted out by the mother- 
country for the coaſt of Guinea, 60 from Canada, 10 


K 


Martinieo. with the m that quantity of water which was allowed 
w——— for his own drinking. The culture of coffee was then 


on their own coaſts. 
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or 12 {rom the iſlands of Margareita and Trinidad; Martinico, * 
beſides the Englith and Dutch ſhips that came to 8 


on a ſmuggling trade. The private navigation from 
the iſland to the northern colon ies, to the Spaniſh con- 
tinent; and to the windw ardiſlands, employed 120 
veſſels from 20 to 30 tons burden. | 

The war of 1744 put a ſtop to this proſperity. Not 
that the fault was in Martinico itſalf; its navy, con- 
ſtantly exerciſed, and accuſtomed to frequent engage- 
ments, Which the carrying on of a Sten trade re- 
quired, was prepared fur action. In leſs than ſ. 
months, 40 privateers, fitted out at St Peter's, ſpread 


themſelves about the latitude of the caribeee iflands. 


They ſignalized themſelves in a manner worthy of the 
ancient free booters ; returning conſtantly in triumph 

and laden with an immenſe booty, Yet, in the midit 
of theſe ſucceſſes an entire ſtop was put to the navi- 

gation of the colony, both to the Spaniſh coaſt and 
to Canada. and they were conſtantly diſturbed even 
The few flips that came from 
France, inorder to compenſate the hazards they were 


expoſed to bythe loſs of their commodities, ſold them 


at a very advanced price, and bought them at a very 
low one. By this means the produce decreaſed in va- 
lace, the lands were ill cultivated, the works neglected 
and he flaves periſhing for want. | | 
When every thing thus ſeemed tending io decay, 
the peace at laſt reſtored the freedom of trade, and with 
it the hopes of recovering the ancient proſperity of the 
illand. the event however did not auſwer the pains | 
that were taken to attain it. Two years had not clap- 
{ſed after the ceſſation of hoſtilities, when the colony 
loſbthe contraband trade ſhe carried on with the Ame- 
rican Spaniards, This was owing to the ſubſticution 
of regilter-ſhips to the fleets ; and thus were the at- 
tempts of the ſmugglers confined within very narrow 
bounds. In the new ſyſtem, the number of thips was 
undetermined, and the time of their arrival uncertain: 


which occaſioned a variation in the price of commo- 
It was increaſed by advances in money, 


dities unknown before; and from that time the 
ſmuggler, who only engaged in this trade from the cer- 
tainty ot a fixed and conſtant profit, would no longer 
purſue it, when it did not ſecure him an equivalenc 
to the riſks he ran. But this loſs was not ſo ſenſibly 
felt by the celony, as the hardſhips brought apon 
them by the mother-country. An unſkilful admini- 
ſtration clogged the reciprocal and neceſſary connec- 
tion between the Iſlands and North-America with ſo 
many formalities, that in 1755 Martinico {eat but four 
veſſels to Canada. The direction ot the colonits, now 
committed to the care of ignorant and avaricious 
clerks, ſoon loſt its importance, ſunk into contempt, 
and was proſtituted to venality. The debts which 
had been contracted, during a ſcries of calamitics, had 
not yet been paid off, when the war broke out atreth 
After a ſcries of misfortunes and defeats; the iland fell 
into the hands ot the Britih. It was reſtored, howWw- 
ever, in July 1763, 16 months after it had been con- 
quered; but deprived of all the neceſſary means of pro- 
ſperity, that had made it of fo much importance. For 
ome years paſt, the coutraband trade carried on to 
the Spaniſh coaſts vas almoſt entirely loſt. The ceſ- 
lion of Canada had precluded all hopes of opening 
again a communication, which had only been inter- 
rupted by temporary miſtakes, The productions of 
the 


Maztinico. the: Grenades, St Vincent, and Dominica, Which 


xere now become Britith dominions, could no longer 
be brought into their harbours; and a new regulation 
of the mother - country, which forbad her having 
any intercourſc. with Guadaloupe, left her u hopes 
fzom that quarter. VVV 
Ihe colony, thus deprived of everything as it were, 
and deſtiiute, nevertheleſs contained, at the laſt ſur- 
vey, which wes taken on the firſt of January 177, in 
the compaſs of 28 pariſhes, 12,450 White people of 
urll ages and of both ſexes; 1814 free blacks or mu- 
lattoes ; 70,553 flaves, and 444 fugitive negrocs. The 
number of births in 1766, was in the propertion of 
one in 30 among the white people, and of one in 25 
among the blacks. From this obſervation, if it were 

_ conſtant, it ſhould ſcem that the climate of America 
is mach more fayourable to the propagation of the A- 
ſricans than of 1he Europeans; ſince the former mul- 
tiply ſtill more in the labours and hardſhips of ſlavery, 
than the latter in the midſt of plenty and freedom. 
The conſequence mult be, that in proceſs of time the 
increaſe of blacks in America will ſurpaſs that of the 
white men ; and, perhaps, at laſt avenge this race of 
victims on the deſcendants of the oppreſſors. 


The cattle of the colony couliſts of 8283 horſes ot 


mules ; 12,376 head of horned cattle ; 975 hogs; and 


13,544 ſheep or goats. 


Their proviſions are, 17,930, 596 trenches of caſſa - 


va; 3,509,048 banana trees; and 406 ſquares and a 
half of yams and potatoes. | 


Their plantations contain 11,444 ſquares of land, 


planted with ſagar ; 6,638, 597 coffee- trees; 871,043 
cocoa. trees; 1,764,807 cotton-plants z 59,966 trees 
of caſſia, and 61 of arnotto, a SO 


The meadows or ſavannahs take up 10,072 ſquares ' 


of land ; there are 11,966 in wood, and 8444 uncul- 
tivated or forſaken, _ | . 
he plantations which produce coffee, cotton, co- 
coa, and other things of leſs importance, are 1515 in 
number. There are but 286 for ſugar. They employ 
116 water-mills, 12 wind-mills, and 184 turne 
oxen. Before the hurricane of the 13th of Auguſt 


1766, there were 302 ſmall habitations and 15 ſugar- 


works more. 5 | 

In 1769, France imported from Martinico, upon 
202 trading veſſels, 177,116 quintals of fine ſagar, 
and 12,579 quintals of raw ſugar; 68,518 quintals 
of coffee; 11,731 quintals of cocoa ; 6048 quintals 
of cotton ; 2518 quintals of caſſia; 783 caſksof rum; 
307 hogſheads of molaſſes; 150 pounds of indigo; 


2147 pounds of preſerved fruits; 47 pounds of cho- 


colate; 282 pounds of raſped tobacco; 494 pounds 
of rope yarn; 334 cheſts of liqueurs: 234 hogſheads 
of molaſſes, &c. 451 quintals of wood for dycing ; 
and 12,108 hides in the hair. All theſe productions 
together have been bought in the colony itſelf, for 
$36,6311. 9s. 10. ſtcrl. It is true, that the colony has 
received from the mother-country ro the amount of 
588, 4121. 16s. 6d. of merchandiſe ; but part of 
this has been ſent away to the Spaniſh coaſts, and 
another part has been conveyed to the Engliſh ſettle. 
ments. 
The iſland 
cumference, leaving out the ca pes, ſome of which ex. 
tend two or three leagues into the ſea. It is very un- 


[ 598 ] 
even, and interſected in N a number of hil- 
locks; Which are moſtly of 


tributes to make it horrid and inacceſlible ; while the 
two others axe in the moſt parts cultivated. From theſe 
mountains Ulue the many ſpriags that water the iſland. 


In ſome places they are excellent, in others fo. bad, 


Martinico is the moſt happily fituated with regard io 


vey loaded canoes to a conſiderable diſtance from the 


Peter's. 


* 


hat have four times reduced it to aſhes, til] contains 
by 


is 16 leagues in length and 45 in cir- 


ly go in and out at all times, and with all winds. 


MAR 


a conical ſorm. Three ———— 
mountains 1iſe above theſe ſmajler eminences, The 
higheſt bears the indelible marks of a Volcan. The 
woods. with Which it is covered continually atiract 
the clouds, which oecaſions noxious. damps, and con- 


Theſe waters, which flow in gentle ſtreams, are chan- 
2cd into torrents on the liphieſt ſtorm. Their. quali- 
ties are derived from the Joil over which they flow. 
that the inhabitants are obliged to drink the water 
they have collected during the rainy ſeaſon, ;.. 
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Of all the French ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, | 
the winds. which prevail in thoſe ſeas, Its harbours 

polleſs the ineſtimable advantage of affording a certain 
ſhElter fromthe hurricanes which annoy theſe latitudes, 
The harbour of Fort Royal is one of the. beſt in all 
the windward iſlands; and ſo celebrated for its ſafety, 
that when it was open tothe Dutch, their ſhipmaſters 
hag orders from the republic to take ſhelter there in 
June, July, and Auguſt, the three months in which 
the hurricanes are moſt frequent. The lands of the 
Lamentin, which are but a league diſtant, are the 
richeſt and moſt fertile in the whole iſland. _ The nu- 
merous ſtreams which water this fruitful country, con- 


ſea. The protection of the fortifications ſecured the 
1 enjoyments of ſo many advantages; which, 

owe ver, were balanced by a ſwampy and unwhole- 
ſome ſoil. The capital of Martinico was alfo the ren- 
dezyous of the men of war; which branch of the na- 
vy has always oppreſſed the merchantmen. On this 
account, Fort Royal was an improper place to become 
the centre of trade, and was therefore removed to St 
This little town, notwithſtanding the fires 


1700 houſes. It is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of the 
iſland, on a bay or inlet, which is almoſt circular. 
One part of it is built on the ſtrand along the ſea fide, 
which is called the anchorage; and is the place deſ- 
tined for ſhips and ware-houſes.. The bther part of 
the town ſtands upon a very low hill: it is called the 
Fort from a ſmall fortification that was built there in 
1665, to check the ſeditions of the inhabitants againſt 
the tyranny of monopoly; but it now ſerves to protect 
the road from foreign enemies. Theſe two parts of 
the town ate ſeparated by a riyulet. _ 5 
The anchorage is at the back of a pretty high and 
ſteep hill. Shut up as it were by this hill, which in- 
tercepts the eaſterly winds, the mag Foutane and moſt 
ſalubrious in theſe parts: expoſed without any re- 
freſhing breezes to the ſcorching beams of the ſun, re- 
flected from the hill, from the ſca, and the black ſand. 
on the beach; this place is extremely hot, and always 
unwholeſome. Beſides, there is no harbour; and the 
ſhips which cannot winter ſafely upon this coaſt are 
obliged to take ſhelter at Fort- Royal. But theſe diſ- 
advantages are compenſated by the conveniency of the 
roadof St Peter's, for loading and unloading of goods; 
and by its ſituation, which is ſuch that ſhips can free - 


MARTLETS, © + 


withour feet ; and uſed as a difference or mark of di- 


Marty. ſtinction for younger brothers, to put them in mind 


tuoſus, but him whom Fructuoſus worſhips.“ 


that they are to truſt tothe wings oi virtue and merit, 
in order to raiſe themſelves, and not to their feet, they 


having littleland to ſet their foot on. See HERAL DRV. 
Plate CC XXVII. fig. 1. A. 1 os Hh 
_ MARTYNIA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
 ſpermia order, belonging to the di/\ynamia claſs of 


plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
Toth order, Per/ſonata. The calyx is quinquefid, the 


corolla ringent, the capſule ligneous, covered with a 
bark, with a hooked beak, trilocular, and bivaly: d,— 


There are two ſpecies; both of them tender, herba- 


ceous, flowery plants of South America; one of 


them an annual, the other a perennial, riſing with erect 


ſtalks, from a foot to two feet high, garuithed with 


oblong ſimple leaves, and terminated by ſhort ſpikes 
of large monopetalous, bell-thaped flowers, of blue and 
purple colours. They flower in July and Auguſt, and 


are very ornamental, but require always to be kept in 


the hotteſt part of the ſtove, 


* 


fers death, for the ſake of bis religion, The ward is 
Greek, asp ru, and properly lignitics “ a witneſs.” It 
is applied, by way of eminence, to thoſe who ſuffer in 
witneſs of the truth of the goſpel. 

The Chriſtian church hasabonnded in martyrs, and 
hiſtory is filled with ſurpriſing accounts of their ſingu- 


lar conſtancy and fortitude under thecruelleſt torments 


human nature was capable of ſuffering. The primitive 
Chriſtians were accuſed by their enemies of payiag a 
ſort of divine worſhip to the martyrs. Of this we bave 


an inſtance in the anſwer of the church of Smyrna to 


the ſuggeſtion of the Jews who, at the en She of 


Poly carp, deſired the heathen judge not to ſuffer the 


Chriſtians to carry off his body, leſt they ſhould leave 
their crucified maſter, and worihip him in his ſtead, 


Chriſt, nor worſhip any other: for we worſhip him as 
the Son of God; but love the martyrs as the diſciples 


and followers of the Lord, for the great affectivn they 


have ſhown to their King aud Maſter.” A like an- 


ſwer was given at the martyrdom of Fructuofis in 


Spain, For when the judge aſked Eulogius, his dea- 
con, Whether he wonld not worſhip Frufuoſus ? as 
thinking, that tho? he refuſed to worthip the heathen 
idols, he might yet be jaclined to worſhip a Ch iſti in 
martyr ; Eulogius replied, „1 do not worſhip Frac- 
The 


8 chiefly to their prayersthe haſtening of his king 
om, and ſhortening the times ot perſecution. 


- 
4 
4 


The teſtivals of the martyrs are of very ancient date 
in the Chriſtian church, and may be carried back at 
leaſt tl} the time of Polycarp, who ſuffered martyrdom 


4 
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Martiets MAR TIL. ETS, in heraldry, little birds repreſented 
1 2 


MART IR, is one who lays down his life, or ſuf- 


MAR 


about the year of Chriſt 168. On theſe days the Chri- Martyr, 


prayers and thankſgiving to God for the examples 


they had afforded them; they celebrated the eucha- 


riſt, and gave alms to the poor; which, together with 
a panegyrical oration or ſermon, and reading the acts 
of the martyrs, were the ſpiritual exerciſcs of theſe 
anniverſaries. 

Of the ſayings, ſufferings, and deaths of the mar- 
tyrs, though preſerved with great care for th: above 
purpoſe, and to ſerve as models to ſuture ages, we 
have but very little left, the greateſt part of them ha- 


ving been deitroyed during that dreadtul perſecution 


whi:h Diocletian carried on for ten years with freſh, 
tary againſt the Chriſtians; for a molt diligent ſearch 
was then made after all their books and papers; and 
all of them that were tound were committed to the 
flames. Euſcbius, indeed, compoſed a martyrology, but 
it never reached down tous; and thoſc ſince compiled 
are extremely ſuſpected. From the eighth century 
downwards, ſeveral Greek and Latin writers endea- 
yonred io make up the loſs, by compiling, with vaſt 


labour, accounts otthe lives and actions of the ancient 


martyrs, but which conſiſt of lictie elſe tha.: a ſeries of 
fables : Nor are thoſe records that paſs un.icr the name 
of Martyrology worthy of ſuperior credit, lince they 


bear the moſt evident. marks both of iguorance and 


falſeh od. | 

Makra (Peter), a famous divine, born at Flo- 
rence in 1 500. He itudied philoſophy and the tongues 
at Padua and Banonia, was a regular Aupuſtine in 
the monaſtery of. Fiſcoli, and was count ed one of the 
beſt preachers in Italy. Zuinglius and Bucer's wri- 
tings gave him a good opinion of the Proteſtants, and 


his converſition with Valdes confirmed ic, He preach- 


ed that doctrine at Rome in private ; but, being im- 
peached, fled to Naples, and thence to Lucca, where 


| „ he brought over to the proteitant intereſt Emanuel 
To which they anſwered, “ We can neither forſake Tremelins, Celfus, Martinengas, Paul Laticius, and 


Re Zanchy. He was ſent for to England by 
ing Eiward VI. and made proteilor of divinity at Ox- 
ford in 1549. In Queen Mary's reign he returned to 
Straſburg, and was preſent at the conference of Poiſſy. 
His ſentiments were not the ſame with Calvin's about 
Chriſt's preſeuce in the cuchariſt. He wrote a great 
number of works, and died in 1562. | 
MARTYROLOGLY, a catalogue or liſt of martyrs, 
inclading the hiſtory ot their lives and ſufferings tor 


the ſake of 1 The term comes from waprop 


c. witneſs,” an X45 @ dico, or Xs colltgs.. 


The martyrologics draw their materials from the 


kalenders of particular churches, in which the ſeveral 
teſtivals dedicated to them are marked , and which 
ſcem to be derived from the practice of the ancieat 
Romans, who iafcrted the names ef heroes and great 
men in their faſt: or public regiſters. 


The martyrologics ar: very nume ous, and contain 


many rid:eaujous and even contradictory narratives; 
which is e üly accounted for, it we contider how many 
forg d and ſpurious accounts of the lives of ſaints aud 
martyrs ppe red inthe fir! ages of the church, which 
the legendary writers afterwards auopted without ex- 
aminiag into the truth of tnen. tloweyer, ſome good 
critics, of late years, have gone a great way towards 


_ Clearing. 


ſtians met at the graves of the martyrs, and offered 9 
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clearing the lives of the ſaints and martyrs from the 


monftroas heap of fiction they laboured under, See 


the article LEGEND. | 

The martyrology of Euſebius of Cæſarea was the 
moll celebrated inthe ancient church. It wastranſlated 
into Latin hy St Jerom ; but the learned agree that 


it is not now extant. That attributed to Beda, in the 
eighth century, is of very doubtful authority the 


names of ſeveral ſaints being there found ho did not 
live till after the time of Beda. 
was very fertile in martyrologies; then appeared that 


of Florus, ſubdeacon of the church at Lyons; who, 
however, only filled up the chaſms in Beda. This was 


publiſhed about the year 830, and was followed by 


that of Waldenburtus, monk of the dioceſe of Treves, 


written inverſe about the year 848, and this by that 
of Uſaard, a French monk, and written by the com- 
mand of Charles the Bald in 875, which laſt is the mar- 
tyrology now ordinarily nſed in the Romiſh church. 
That of Rabanus Maurns is an improvement on Beda 
and Florus, written about the year 845 ; that of Not- 
ker, monk of St Gal, was written about the year 894. 
The martyrology of Ado, monk of Ferrieres, in the 
dioceſe of Treves, afterwards archbiſhop of Vienne,is 


a deſcendant of the Roman, if we may ſo call it; for 


monk of Corbie, written about the year 1089, is little 
more than an abridgement of that of Ado; father Kir- 


Du Sollier gives its genealogy thus: The martyrolugy 
of St Jerom is the great Roman martyrology from 
this was made the little Roman one printed by Roſ- 


weyd ; of this liutle Roman martyrology was formed 
that of Beda, augmented by Florus. Ado compiled 
his in the year 858, The martyrology of Nevelon, 


cher alſo makes mention of a Coptic martyrology 
preſerved by the Maronites at Rome, | 
We have alſo ſeveral proteſtant martyrologies, con- 


_ raining the gy wk) of the reformed under the pa- 


piſts, viz. an Engliſh martyrology, by J. Fox; with 
others by Clark, Bray, &c. 


MARTYROLOGY is alſo uſed, in the Romiſh church, 


for a toll or regiſter kept in the veſtry of each church, 


containing the name, of all the ſaints and martyrs, 
both of the univerſal church and of the particular ones 


of that city or monaſtery. 


MaARTYROLOGY is alſo applied to the painted or 


written catalogues in the Romiſh churches, contain- 


ing the foundations, obits, prayers, and maſſes, to be 


ſaid cach day, " 
MARVELL (Andrew), an ingenious writerin the 
17th century, was bred at Cambridge, He travelled 


thro' the moſt politeparisof Europe, and was ſecretary 


to the embaſſy at Conſtantinople. His firſt appearance 
in public buſineſs at home was as aſliſtant to Mr John 
Milton Latin ſecretary to the protector. 


ſore the reſtoration, he was choſen by his native town, 


members of 


Kingſton upon Hull, to ſit in that parliament, which 
began at Weſtminſter April 25th 1660 ; and is recor- 
ded as thelaſt member of parliament who received the 
wages or allowance ancientlypaid to repreſentatives 
by their conſtituents, He ſeldom ſpoke in parliament, 
but he had great influence without doors upon the 
th houſes ; and prince Rupert had al- 
ways the greateſt regard for his advice, He made 


himſelf very obnoxious to the government by his ac- 
tions and writings ; notwithſtanding which, king 


I 
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The ninth century 


A little be- 
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Charles II. took great delight in his converſation; and Marvey, 


tried all means to win him over to his ſide, bat in vain, 


nothing being ever able to ſhake his reſolution. There 
were many inſtances ofhis firnimeſsin reſiſting the of - 


fers of the court; but he was proof againſt all temp- 


tations, The king haviag one night entertained him, 


ſent the lord-treaſurer Danby the next morning to 


find out his lodgings; which were then up two pair 


Mary. 


of ſtairs in one of the little courts in the Strand, He 


was buſy writing, when the treaſurer opened the door 


abruptly upon him,” Surpriſed at the ſight of fo un- 


expected a viſitor, Mr Marvell told his Lordſhip, 
«© That he believed he had miſtaken his way. Lord 
Danby replied, “ Not, now I have found Mr Mar- 
vell ; telling him he came from his Majeſty; to know 
what he could do to ſerve him. Coming to a ſerious 


explanation, he told the lord-treaſurer, that he knew 
the nature of courts full well ; that whoever is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a prince's favour, is certainly expected to 


vote in his intereſt. The Lord Danby told him, that 


his Majeſty had only a jaſt ſenſe of his merits, in re- 
gard to which he only deſired to know if there was 


any place at court he could be pleaſed with. Theſe 
offers, though urged with the greateſt carneſtneſs, had 
no effect upon him. He told the Lord - treaſurer, that 


he could not accept of them with honour; for he muſt 
be either ungrateful to the king in voting againſt him, 
or falſe to his country in givin 
the court. The only fayonr therefore he had to re- 


* 


queſt of his Majeſty was, that he would eſteem him as 


Jatifal a ſubject as any he had, and more in his pro- 
15 intereſt by refuſing his offers than if he had em- 

raced them. The Lord Danby finding no argu- 
ments could prevail, told him, that the king had or- 
dered a thouſand pounds for him which he heped he 
would receive till he could think what farther to aſk 
of his Majeſty. The laſt offer was rejected with the 


ſame ſtedfaſtneſs of mind as the firſt; though, as ſoon 
as the Lerd-treaſurer was gone, he was forced to ſend 


to a friend to borrow a guinea. He died not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned, in 1678, in 
the 58th year of his age. In 1688, the town of King- 
ſton upon Hull contributed a ſum of money to erect a 
monument over him in the church of St Gites in the 
Fields, where he was interred, and an epitaph compo- 


ſed by an able hand; but the miniſtry of that church 


forbid both the inſcription and monument to be pla- 


ced there, He wrote many ingenious pieces; as, The 


Rehearſal tranſported ; A ſhort hiſtorical Eſſay con- 
cerning General Councils, Creeds, and impoſitions in 
matters of religion, &c. ; alſo Poems and Letters. 
Marv of Peru, in botany. See Mrxa'bitis. 
MART, the mother of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


and a virgin at the time that ſhe conceived him; 


daughter of Joachim and of Anna, of the tribe of 
Judah , and married ro 151 of the ſame tribe. The 
cripture tells us nothing of her parents, not ſo much 
as their names, unleſs Heli mentioned by St Luke iii. 
23. be the ſame with Joachim. All that is ſaid 
concerniug the birth of Mary and of her parents is 
only to be found in ſome apocryphal writings; which, 

however, are very ancient. _ 8 
Mary was of the royal race of David, as was alſo 
her huſband; A virgin, eſpouſed to a man whoſe 
name was Jeep, of the houſe of David, ſays our 
tranſlation 


into the meaſures of 


J 
Mary: tranſlation of St Luke i. 25. which tranſlation Mr 
w— Whitby thinks might be better rendered thus: © A 
virgin of the houſc of David, eſpouſed to a man whoſe 
name was 7o/eph, and the virgin's name was Mary; 
becauſe this agrees better with the words of the an- 
gel, The Lord ſhall give him the throne of his fa- 
= David, ver. 32. For ſince the angel had plainly 
told the virgin, that ſhe ſhould have this ſon witnout the 
knowledge of any man, it was not Joſeph's but Mary's 
beingof the houſe of David, that made David hisfather. 
Mary was akin to the race of Aaron, ſince Eliza- 
beth the wife of Zacharias was her couſin (ver. 36). 
Mary very carly made a vow of chaſtity, and enga- 
ged herſelf to perpetual virginity. The Proto-evan- 
gelium of St James tells us, that ſhe was conſecrated 
to the Lord, and offered in the temple from her car- 
lieſt youth; and that the prieſts gave her Joſeph for 
a ſpouſe, who was a holy and venerable old man, 
whom Providence appointed for this purpoſe by a mi- 
racle, the rod which he commonly carried having 
wn green and flouriſhed as Aaron's did formerly, 
le eſpouſed Mary, not to live with her in the ordinary 
uſe of marriage, and to have children by her, but 
only that he might be the guardian of her virginity. 
Though theſe circumſtances are not to be relied on as 
certain, yet Mary's reſolution of continency, even in 
a panes ſtate, cannot be called in queſtion, ſince 
her virginity is atteſted by the goſpel, and that her- 
ſelf ſpeaking to the angel, who declared to her that 
ſhe ſhould become the mother of a ſon, told him thar 
© ſhe knew not a man, 2 34.) or that ſhe lived in 
continency with her huſband: for which reaſon, when 
Joſeph perceived her pregnancy, he was extreme- 
ly ſurpriſed at it, knowing the mutual reſolution they 
had agreed to of living in continence though in a ſlate 
of marriage. _ | | 
When — was ready to lie in, an edict was pnb- 
liſhed by Cæſar Auguſtus, which decreed, that all 
the ſubjects of the empire ſhould go to their own ci- 
ties, there to have their names regiſtered according 
to their families. Thus Joſeph and Mary, who were 
both of the lineage of David, betook themſelves to 
the city of Bethlehem, from whence was the original 
of their families. But while they were in this place, 
the time being fulfilled in which Mary was to be de- 
livered, ſhe brought forth her firſt-born ſon. She 
wrapped him in ſwaddling-clothes, and laid him in 
the manger of the ſtable or cavern whither they had 
retired: for they could find no place in the public inn, 
becauſe of the great concourſe of people that were 
then at Bethlehem on the ſame occaſion; or they were 
forced to withdraw into the ſtable of the inn, not be- 
ing able to get a more convenient lodging, becauſe of 
the multitude of people then at Bethlehem. 


the ſhepherds who were in the fields near Bethlehem, 
and who came in the night to fee Mary and Joſeph 
and the child lying in the manger, and to pay him 
their tribute ofadoration. Mary took notice of all theſe 
things, and laid them up in her heart, (Luke ii. 19. 
Matth. ii. 8, 9, 10, 11, &c.). A few days after, the 
magi or wiſe men came from the caſt, and brought to 
Jeſus the myſterious preſents of gold, frankincenſe, 
and myrrh; after which being arned by au angel 
that appeared to them iu a dream, they returned 
into their own country by a way different from that 
Wk 7-3 9p, 
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At the ſame time the angels made it known to 


MAR 
by which they came. But the time of Mary's puri- 
fication being come, that is 30 days after the birth 


of Jeſus, Mary went to Jeruſalem (Luke ii. 21.), there 
to preſent her ſon in the temple, and there to offer the 


ſacrifſice appointed by the law for the purification of 


women after childbirth. There was then at Jeruſa- 
lem an old man named Simeon, who was full of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and who had received a ſecret aſſurance 
that he ſhould not die before he had ſeen Chriſt the 


Lord. He came then into the temple by the iafluence 
of the ſpirit of God, and taking the little Jeſus with- | 


in his arms, he bleſſed the Lord: and afterwards ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Mary, he told her, That this 
child ſhould be for the riſing and falling of many in 
Iſrael, and for a ſign which ſhould be ſpoken againſt ; 
even ſo far as that her own ſoul ſhould be pierced as 
with a ſword, that the fecret thonghts in the hearts 
of many might be diſcovered.” Afterwards when Jo- 
ſeph and Mary were preparing to return to their own 
country of Nazareth (Matthi. ii. 13, 14), Joſeph was 


warned in a dream to retire into Egypt with Mary 


and the child, becauſe Herod had a deſign to deſtroy 
Jeſus, Joſeph obeys the admonition, and they con- 
tinued in Egypt till after the death of Herod ; upon 
which he and Mary returned to Nazareth, not daring 
to go to Bethlehem. becauſe it was in the juriſdiction 
of Archelaus the ſon and ſucceſſor of Herod the great. 


Here the holy family took up their reſidence, and re- 


mained till Jeſus began his public miniſtry. We read 
of Mary being preſent at the marriage of Cana in Ga- 
lilee, with her ſon Jeſus and his diſciples (John ii. 
I, 2, &.) On which occaſien Jeſus having turned 
water.into wine, being the firſt public miracle that he 
performed, he went from thence to Capernaum with 
his mother and his brethren, or his parents and diſ- 
ciples: and this ſeems to be the place where the holy 
virgin afterwards chiefly reſided. However, St Epi- 
phanius thinks that ſhe followed him every where du- 
ring the whole time of his preaching ; though we do 
not find the evangeliſts make any mention of her 


among the holy women that followed him and mi- 


niſtered to his neceſſities. The virgin Mary was at 
corre at the laſt paſſover that our Saviour cele- 

rated there; ſhe ſaw all that was tranſacted againſt 
him, followed him to Calvary, and ſtood at the foot 
of his croſs with a conſtancy worthy of the mother of 
God. There Jeſus ſeeing his mother and his beloved 
diſciple near her, he ſaid to his mother, „ Woman, 
behold thy ſon ;*? and to the diſciple, “ Behold thy 
mother.” And from that hour the diſciple took her 
home to his own houſe. It is not to be doubted, but 
that our Saviour appeared to his mother immediately 
after his reſurrection; and that ſhe was the firſt, or at 
leaſt one of the firſt, to whom he vouehſafed this great 
conſolation. She was with the apoſtles at his atcen- 
ſion, and continued with themat Jeruſalem, expecting 
the coming of the Holy Ghoſt (Acts i. 14.). After 
this, ſhe dwelt in the houſe of St John the Evangeliſt, 
who took care of her as of his own mother. It is 
thought that he took her along with him to Epheſus, 
where ſhe died in an extreme old age. There is a 
letter of the cecumenical council of Epheſus, import- 
ing, that in the fifth century it was believed ſhe was 
buried there. Yet this opinion was not ſo univerſal, 
but that there are authors of the ſame age who think 
ſhe died and was buried at Jeruſalem. 
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Maxy (Magdalen), who has been generally con- 


founded with Mary the lifter of Martha and Lazarus, 


ported. 


but very improperly, was prob ibly that ſinner men- 
tion ed by St Luke, chap. vii. 36, 37, &c. whoſe name 
he does pot ich us, There are ſome cireumſtances 
dufficient to convince us, that the is the ſame whom 
he calls Mary Magdalen in chap viii. 2. and from 
whom he ſays Jeſus drove out ſeven devils. Ju 
having healed the widow's fon of Nain, entered into 
the city, and there was invited to cat by a Phariſee 
named Smon. While he was at table, a woman of a 
ſcandalous life came into the hunſe, having an alabaſter 
box Jjull of pertumed oil; and ſtanding upright be- 
hind Jeſus, and at his feet, for he was lying at table 
on a couch after the manner of the ancients, the pour» 
cd her perfume on his feet, kiſſed them, watered them 
with her tears, and wiped them with her hair. The 
Phariſce obſerving this, ſaid within bimſelf, If this 
man were a prophet, he would know who this woman 
is that touches him, that ſhe is one of a wicked life. 
Then Jeſus, who knew the bottom of his heart, illu- 
ſtrated her caſe by a parable; and concluded with an- 
ſwering the woman, that her ſins were forgiven her. 


Ja the following chapter, St Luke tells us, that je- 


ſus, in company with his apoſtles, preached the go- 


ſpel from city to city; and that there were ſeveral wo- 


men whom he had delivered from evil ſpirits, and had 
cured of their infirmities, among whom was Mary 
called Magdalen, out of whom went ſeven devils. 


J bis, it muſt be owned, is no poſitive proof that the 


inner mentioned before was Mary Magdalen; how- 
ever, it is all we have in ſupport of this opinion: 


An opinion which has been ably controverted by 


others. Mary Magdalen had her ſurname,it is thought, 
teom the town of Magdalia in Galilee. Lightfoot be- 
lieves that this Mary is the ſame with Mary the ſiſter 
of Lazarus, Magdalen is mentioned by the evange- 
liſts among the women that followed our Saviour, to 
miniſter io him according to the cuſtom of the Jews. 
dt Luke viii. 2. and St Mark xvi. 9. obſerve, that 
this woman had been delivered by Jeſus Chriſt from 
ſevendevils. This ſome underſtand in the liceral ſenſe; 
but others take it figuratively, for the crimes and 
vickedneſsof her paſt life (ſuppoſing her to be the ſinner 
fir ſt abo vementioned), from which Chriſt had reſcued 
her. Others maintain, that ſhe had always lived in 
virpinity ; and conſequently they make her a different 
per ſon from the ſinner mentioned by St Luke: and by 
the ſeven devils of which ſhe was poſſeſſed, they un- 
derſtand no other than a real poſſeſſon, which is not 
iuconſiſtent with a holy life. This indeed is the moſt 
probable opinion, and that which has been beſt ſup- 
In particular, the author of a“ Letter to 
Jonas Hlanway“ on the ſubject of Magdalen Houle, 
publ ſhed m 1758, has ſhuwn by a variety of learned 
rematiks, and quotations both from the ſcriptures and 
from the beſt commentators, that Mary Magdalen 


was not the ſinner ſpoken of by Luke, but on the 


coi t ary that ſhe «© was a woman of diſtincdtion, and 
veiy caſy in ber worldly circumſtances. For a while, 
the had laboured under fome bodily indifpoſit ion, 
which our lord miraculouſly healed, and for which 
benefit ſhe was ever after very thankful. So far as 
we know, her conduct was always regular and free 
ſzom cenſure ; and we may reaſonably believe, that 
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coming her age, her wiſdom, an 


after her acquaintance with our Saviour it was edifying Mary. 


and exemplary. I conceiveof her (continues our au- 


thor) as a woman of a fine underſtanding, and known 


of behaviour be- 
| her bigh ſtation; 
by all which the was a credit to him whom ſhe fol- 
lowed as her maſter and benefactor. She ſhowed our 


virtue and diſcretion, with a W 


Lord great reſpect in his life, at his death, and after 


it; and ſhe was one of thoſe to whom he firſt ſhowed 
himſelf after his reſurrection.“ | | 
Mary Magdalen followed Chriſt in the laſt journey 
that he made from Galilee to Jeruſalem, and was at 
the ſoot of the croſs with the holy virgin (John xix. 
25. Mark. xv. 57.). After which ſhe returned to le- 


ruſalem to buy and prepare the perfumes, that ſhe 
might embalm him after the ſabbath was over which 


was then about to begin, All the ſabbath day ſhe re- 


mained in the city; and the next day carly in the 


morning ſhe went to the ſepulchre along with Mary 
the mother of James and Salome (Mark xvi. 1, 2. 
Luke xxiv. 1, 2.). On the way, they inquired of 
one another, who ſhould take away the ſtone from 


the mouth of the the ſepulchre, and were ſenſible of a 
great carthquake. 


This was the token of our Sa- 
viour's reſurrection. Being come to his tomb, they 
ſaw two angels, who informed them that Jeſus was 
riſen, Upon this Mary Magdalen runs immediately 
to Jeruſalem, and acquaints the apoſtles with this good 
news, returning herſelf to the ſepulchre. Peter and 
John came alſo, and were witneſſes that the body was 
uo longer there. They returned: but Mary ſtayed, 
and ſtooping forward to examine the inſide of the 
tomb, ſhe there ſaw two angels ſitting, one at the 
head and the other at the foot of the tomb; and im- 
mediately afterwards, upon turning about, ſhe beheld 
the Lord himſelf. She would have caſt herſelf at 


his feet tokiſs them. Bur Jeſus ſaid to her © Touch 


me not, for ] am not yet aſcended to my Father.“ As 
if he had ſaid, “ You ſhall have leiſure to ſee me here- 
after; go now to my brethren, my apoſtles, and tell 

them, I am going toaſcend to my God and to their 
God, to my Father and to their Father.*. Thus 


had Mary the happineſs of firſt ſeeing our Saviour af- 


ter his reſurrection. (See Math. xxviii. 5, &c. Mark 
xvi. 6, &c. John xx. 11, 17.) - | 
She returned then to Jeruſalem, and told the apoſtles _ 
that ſhe had ſcen the Lord, that ſhe had ſpoken to 
him, and told them what he had ſaid to her. But 
at firſt they did not believe her, till her report was 
confirmed by many other teſtimonies. —This is what 
the goſpel informs us eoncerning Mary Magdalen, 
different from Mary the ſiſter of Martha, though ſhe 
has been often called by this name. For as to the 
pretended Hiſtory of Mary Magdalen, which is ſaid 
to have been written in Hebrew by Marcella ſervant 
of Martha; this can only relate to Mary ſiſter of Mar- 
tha, and beſides is a mere piece of impoſture. 
Mary, queen and tyrant of England, was eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his firſt wife Catharine _ 
of Spain, and born at Greenwich in February 1557. 
Her mother was very careful of her education, and 
provided her with tutors to teach her what was fit- 
ting, Her firſt preceptor was the famous Linacre, 
who drew up for her uſe The Rudiments of Gram- 


mar, and aftexwards De emendata ſi ructura Latina ſer- 


inis 
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Marys mens Höri ſex, Linacre dying when ſhe was but fix 
w——— years old, Ludovicus Vives, a very learned man of 


Valenza in Spain, was her next tutor; and he com- 
poſed for her De rationg ſtudii puerilis. Under the di- 
reQion of taeſe excellent men, ſhe became fo great a 
miſtreſs of Latin, that Eraſmus commends her tor her 
epiſtles in that language. Towards the end of her 
father's reign, at the earneſt ſolicitation of Queen Ca- 
tharine Parr, ſhe undertook to tranſlate Eraſmus's 
Paraphraſe on the goſpel of St John; but being caſt 
into ſickneſs, as Udall relates, partly by overmuch 
ſtudy in this work, after ſhe had made ſome progreſs 
therein, ſhe left the reſt to be done by Dr Mallet her 
chaplain. 
lume of Eraſmus's Paraphraſe upon the New Teſta- 
ment, London, 1548, folio; and before it is a Pre- 
face, written by Udall, the famous maſter of Eton 


ſchool, and addreſſed to the queen dowager (4a).— 


Had ſhe been educated in Spain, however, and anin- 
quiſitor had been her preceptor, ſhe could not have 
imbibed more ſtrongly the bloody principles of Ro- 
miſh perſecution ; and to the eternal diſgrace of the 
Engliſh prelacy, though the reformation had taken 
root in both univerſities, ſhe found Engliſh biſhops 
ready to carry her cruel deſigns to ſubvert it, into ef- 
fectual execution. King Edward her brother dying 
the 6th of July 1553, ſhe was proclaimed queen the 
ſame month, and crowned in October by Stephen 
Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter. Upon her acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, ſhe declared, in her ſpecch to the 
council, that ſhe would not perſecute her Proteſtant 
ſubjects; but in the following month, ſhe prohibited 
preaching without a ſpecial licence ; and before the 
expiration of three months, the Proteſtant biſhops 
were excluded the houſe of lords, and all-the ſtatutes 


8 
— 0 
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This tranſlation is printed in the firſt vo- 


MAR 

of Edward VI. reſpecting the Proteſtanc religion were 
repealed, 
prince of Spain, eldeſt fon of the emperor Charles V.; 
and now began that perſecution againſt the Prote- 
ſtants for which her reign is ſo juſtly infamous. Some 
have ſuppoſed, that the queen was herſelf of a compaſ- 
ſionate and humane diſpoſition; and that molt of thoſe 
barbarities were tranſated by her biſhops without 
her knowledge or privity. Without her knowledge 
and privity they could not be: it would be a better 


defence of her to ſay, that a ſtrict adherence to a falſe 


religion, and a conſcientious obſervance of its perni- 
cious and cruel dictates, over ruled and got the better 
of that goodneſs of temper which was natural to her. 
But neither can this plea be reaſonably admitted by 
any one, who conſiders her unkind and inhuman 
treatment of her ſiſter the Lady Elizabeth; her ad- 
mitting a council for the taking up and burniag of 
her father's body; her moſt ungrateful and perfidious 


breach ofpromiſe with the Suffolk men; her ungene- 


rous and barbaroustreatment of Judge Hales, who had 
ſtrennouſly defended her right of ſucceſſion to the 


crown ; and of Archbiſhop Cranmer, who in reality 


had ſaved her life. Shall we excuſe all this by ſaying, 
Tantum religiopotuit ſuraere malsrum ? Her obligations 
to Cranmer deſerve to be more particularly ſet forth. 
Barnet ſays, „that her firm adherenceto her mother's 
cauſe and intereſt, and her backwardneſs in ſubmitting 
to the king her father, were thought crimes of ſuch 
a nature by his majeſty, that he came to a reſolution 
to put her openly to death ; and that when all others 
were unwilling to run any riſk in ſaving her, Cran- 
mer alone ventured upon it. In his gentle way he told 
the King, „ that ſhe was young and indiſercet, and 
therefore it was no wonder if ſhe obſtinately adhered 
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(4) As this preface contains many reflections which may very much edify the females of this age, we 
hall for their ſakes here cranſcribe a part to it. Mr Udall takes occaſion in it to obſerve to her majeſty, 


ce The great number of noble women at that time in England, not only given to the ſtudy of human ſciences 
and ſtrange tongaes, but alſo ſo thoroughly expert in the Holy Scriptures, that they were able to compare 
with the beſt writers, as well in enditing and penning of godly and fruitful treatiſes, to the instruction and 
edifying of realms in the knowledge of God, as alſo in tranſlating good books out of Latin or Greek into 
Engliſh, for the uſe and commodity of ſuch as are rude and ignorant of the ſaid tongues. It wis now (he 
ſaid) no news in England to fee young damſels in noble houſes, and in the courts of princes, iuſtead of cards 
and other inſtruments of idle trifling, to have continually in their hands either pſalms, homilies, and other de- 
vout meditations, or elſe Paul's epiſtles, or ſome book of holy ſcripture matters, and as familiarly both to read 
or reaſon thereof in Greek, Latin, French, or Italian, as in Engliſh. It was now a common thing to ſce 
young virgins ſo trained in the ſtudy of good letters, that they willingly ſer all other vain paſtimes at nought 
for learning's ſake. It was now no news at all to {ce queens and ladies of molt high eſtate aud progeny, in- 
ſtead of courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuons exerciſes of reading and writing, and with moſt earneſt ſtudy, 
both early and late, to apply themſelves to the acquiring of knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and 
diſciplines, as alſo moſt eſpecially of God and his holy word. And in this behalf (ſays he), like as to your 
highneſs, as well for compoting and ſetting forth many godly pfalms, and divers other contemplative medita— 
tions, as alſo for cauſing theſe paraphraſes to be tranſlated into our vulgar tongue, England can never be able 
to render thanks ſufficient ; ſo may it never be able, as her deſerts require, enough topraiſe aud magnify the 
moſt noble, the moſt virtuous, the moſt witty, and the moſt ſtudious lady Mary's grace, for taking ſuch pain 
and travail in tran{}uting this Paraphraſe of Eraſmus upon the goſpel of St John. —What could be a more 
plain declaration of her moſt conſtant purpoſe to promote God's word, and the free grace of his poſpel ?” &c. 
Mr Udall was miſtaken ; ſhe never meant any ſuch thing: for ſoon after her acceſſion tothe throne, a pro- 
elamation was iſſued for calling in and ſuppreſſing this very book, and all others that had the leaſt tendency 
towards furthering the reformation. And Mr Walpole is of opinion, that the ſickneſs which came upon her 
while ſhe was tranſlating St John, was all affected; « for (ſays he) ſhe would not fo calily have been caſt. 
into ſickneſs, had ſhe been employed on the Legends of St Tereſa or St Catharine of Sienna.” — — 


Mary. 


In July 1554, ſhe was married to Philip —— 


MAR 


Mary. to that which her mother and all about her had 
been infuſing into her for many years; but that 


it would appear ſtrange, if he ſhould for this cauſe 
ſo far forget the father, as to proceed to extremi- 
ties with his own child; that if ſhe were ſeparated 
from her mother and her people, in alittle time there 
might be ground gained on her; but that to take 
away her life, would raiſe horror through all Europe 
againſt him :' by which means he preſerved her. 
Along with Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had thus ſa- 


ved her life, the biſhops Ridley and Latimer were al- 


ſo condemned for hereſy at Oxford, and afterwards 
burnt. In 1556, the perſecution became general; and 
Proteſtants of all ranks and ages, and of both ſexes, fell 
victims to papal fury. It is obſervable, likewiſe, that 
the ſame perfidious violation of promiſes and treaties 


prevailed in the queen's council, with reſpect to public 


affairs. By the treaty of marriage concluded between 


I ; 
trigues, the nation loſt all its influence abroad, and Mary, 
was torn to pieces at home by contending 'fattionsg, —vw— 
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After ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, ſhe was aban- 
doned by her ſon Louis XIII. whoſe rein had been 
conſtantly diſtarbed by the civil commotions ſhe had 
occaſioned ; and died in indigence at Bruſſels, in 1642, 
aged 68. She built the ſuperb palace of Luxembourg 
at Paris, and embelliſhed that city with aqueducts and 


other ornaments. 


Mank queen of Scotland, daughter of James V. 
was born in the royal palace of Linlithgow onthe 8th 
of December 1542. Her mother was Mary, the 
eldeſt daughter of Claude duke of Guiſe, and widow 
of Louis duke of Longueville. Her father dying a 
few days after her birth, ſhe ſcarcely exiſted before 
ſhe was hailed queen. . 

The government of a queen was unknown in Scot- 


land; and the government of an infant queen could 
not command much reſpect from martial and turbu- 
lent nobles, who exerciſed a kind of ſovereignty over 
their own vaſſals ; who looked upon the moſt warlike 
of their monarchs in hardly any other light than as 
the chief of the ariſtocracy; and who, upon the 


the queen and Philip, it was expreſsly ſtipulated that 
England ſhonld not be engaged in any wars with 
France on account of Spain; yet in 1557, Philip, 
who had brought immenſe ſums of money into Eng- 
land, procured an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


againſt France, from the Engliſh adminiſtration, and 


8000 of the queen's choiceſt troops were ſent oyer to 


the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards in the Low Countries: 
the loſs of Calais to the French was the firſt fruit of 
this war; and ſome aſſert, that upon this ſingle occa- 


ſion the queen ſhowed a ſtrong attachment to her na- 
tive country, lamenting this ſtroke ſo deeply, that it 


occaſioned her death; but it is better authenticated, 
that ſhe was carried off by an epidemic fever, which 
raged ſo violently that it did not leave a ſufficient num- 
ber of men in health to pet in the harveſt. 
long, however, been, a prey if not to remorſe, yet to 
diſappointment and chagrin, ariſing from various croſs 
accidents, ſuch as want of children, and the abſence 
and unkindneſs of Philip conſequent thereupon. Her 
death happened Nov. 7. 1558, in the 43d year of her 
age, after a reign of five years, four months, and ele- 
ven.days. There are ſome things of her writing ſtill 
extant, Stry pe has preſerved three prayers or medi- 
tations of hers: the firſt, “ Apainſt the aſſaults of 
vice ;** the ſecond, “ A meditation touching adverſi- 
ty ;** the third,“ A prayer to be read at the hour of 
death.“ In Fox's “ Acts and monuments?” are print- 
ed eight of her letters to king Edward and the lords 
of the council, on her nonconformity, and on the im- 
priſonment of her chaplain Dr Mallet. In the S$y/- 
loge epiſtolarum are ſeveral more of her letters, ex- 
tremely curious: one of her delicacy in never having 
written but to three men; one of affection for her ſi- 
ſter; one after the death of Ann Boleyn; and one ve- 
ry remarkable of Cromwell to her. In“ Haynes's 
State Papers,“ are two in Spaniſh, to the emperor Char. 
V.—There is alſo a French letter, printed by Strype 


from the Cotton library, in anſwer to a haughty 


mandate from Philip, when he had a mind to marry 
the lady Elizabeth to the duke oF Savoy, againſt the 
queen's and princeſs's inclination: it is written in a 
moſt abje& manner, and a wretched ſtyle, 

Mar of Medicis, wife of Henry IV. kingoſ France, 
was declared ſole regent of the kingdom in 1610, da- 
ring the conſternation which the aſſaſſination of that 


She had 


 fal princeſs in Chriſtendom. 
beloved king had occaſioned. By her ambitious ine 


lighteſt diſguſts, were ever ready to fly into rebellion, 
and to carry their arms to the foot of the throne.— 
James had not even provided againſt the diſorders of 
a minority, by committing to proper perſons the care 
of his daughter's education, and the adminiſtration of 
affairs in her name. The former of theſe objects, 

however, was not neglected, though the regency of 
the kingdom was entruſted to very feeble hands. At 
{ix years ofage Mary was conveyed to France, where 
ſhe received her education in the court of Henry II. 
The opening powers of her mind, and her natural diſ- 
poſitions, afforded early hopes of capacity and merit. 

After being taught to work with her needle and in 

tapeſtry, ſhe was inſtructed in the Latin tongue ; and 
ſhe is ſaid to have underſtood it with an accuracy, 

which is in this age very uncommon in perſons of her 
ſex and elevated rank, but which was not then ſur- 
priſing, when it was the faſhion among great ladies to 
ſtudy the ancient languages. In the French, the Ita- 
lian, and tke Spaniſh tongues, her proficiency was ſtill 
greater, and ſhe ſpoke them with equal eaſe and pro- 
priety. She walked, danced, and rode withenchant- 
ing gracefulneſs; and ſhe was qualified by nature, as 
well as by art, to attain to diſtinction in painting, poetry, 
and muſie. To accompliſh the woman was not, how- 

ever, the ſole object of her education. Either ſhe was 
taught, or ſhe very early diſcovered, the neceſſity of 
acquiring ſuch branches of knowledgeas might enable 
her to diſcharge with dignity and prudence the duties 


of a ſovereign ; and much of her time was devoted to 


the ſtudy of hiſtory, in which ſhe delighted to the 


end of her life, 


Whilſt Mary reſided in the court of Henry II. 
her perſonal charms made a deep impreſſion on the 
mind of the Dauphin. It was in vain that the con- 
ſtable Montmorency oppoſed their marriage with all 
his influence, The importance of her kingdom to 
France, and the power of her uncles the princes of 
Lorraine, were more than ſufficient to counteract his 
intrigues; and the Dauphin obtained the moſt beauti- | 
Though this alliance placed the queen of Scotland 

| In 


. 


Mary. in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, in the politeſt 
courtof Europe, and drewto her thoſe attentions which 


are in the higheſt degree pleaſing to a female mind in 
the gaiety or̃ youth; it may yet be conſidered as hav- 
ing accidentally laid the foundation of the greateſt part 
of her future misfortunes. Elizabeth, who now ſway- 
ed the ſceptre of England, had been declared illegiti- 
mate by an act of parliament: and though the Eng- 
liſh proteſtants paid no regard to a declaration which 
was compelled by the tyrannic violence of Henry VIII. 
and which he himſelf had indeed rendered null by call- 
ing his daughter to the throne after her brother and 
elder ſiſter ; yet the papiſts both at home and abroad 
had objections to the legitimacy of Elizabeth's birth; 
founded on principles which with them had greater 
weight than the acts of any human legiſlature, Mary 
was unqueſtionably the next heir in regular ſucceſſion 
to the Enpliſh throne, if Elizabeth ſhould die without 
legitimate iſſue; and upon her marriage to the Dau- 
py ; ſhe was induced. by the perſuaſion of her uncles, 
3 


y the authority of the French king, and no doubt 


partly by her own ambition, to aſſume the title and 
arms of queen of England and Ireland. Theſe, in- 
deed; ſhe forbore as ſoon as ſhe became her own 
miſtreſs; but the having at all aſſumed them was an of- 
fence which Elizabeth could never forgive, and which 
rankling in her boſom made her many yearsafterwards 
purſue the unhappy queen of Scots to the block. | 
Henry II. dying foon after the marriage of the 
Danphin and Mary, they mounted the throne of 
France. In that elevated ſtation, the queen did not 
fail to diſtinguiſh herſelf. The weakneſs of her huſband 
ſerved to exhibit her accompliſhments to the greateſt 
advantage; and in a court where gallantry to the ſex, 
and the moſt profound reſpect for the perſon of the 
ſovereign were inſeparable from the manners of a gen- 


ileman, ſhe learned the firſt leflons of royalty. But 


this ſcene of ſucceſsful grandeur and unmixcd feli- 
city was of ſhort duration. Her huſband Francis 
died unexpectedly, after a ſhort reign of ſixteen 
months. Regret for his death, her own humiliation, 
the diſgrace of her uncles the princes of Lorraine, 

which inſtantly followed, and the coldneſs of Catha- 
rine of Medicis the queen mother, who governed her 
ſon Charles IX. plunged Mary into inexpreſſible ſor— 
row. She was invited to return to her own kingdom, 
and ſhe tried to reconcile herſelf to her fate. 

She was now to pals from a ſituation of elegance 
and ſplendour to the very reign of incivility and tur- 
bulence, where moiſt of her accompliſhments would be 
utterly loſt. Among the Scots of that period, ele- 
gance of taſte was little known. The e of 
them were ſunk in ignorance and barbariſm ; and what 
they termed religion, dictated to all a petulant rudeneſs 
of ſpeech and conduct, to which the queen of France 
was wholly unaccuſtomed. During her minority and 


abſence, the Proteſtant religion had gained a kind of e- 


ſtabliſnment in Scotland; obtained, indeed, by violence, 
and therefore liable to be overturned by an act of the 
ſovereign and the three eſtates in parliament. The 
queen, too, was unhappily of a different opinion from 
the 3 body of her ſubjects, upon that one topic, 


which among them actuated almoſt every heart, and 


directed almoſt every tongue. She had been educated 


in the church of Rome, and was ſtrongly attached Mary: 
to that profeſſion: Yet ſhe had either moderation 


MAR 


enough in her ſpirit, or diſcretion enough in her un- 
derſtanding, not to attempt any innovation in the 
prevailing faich of proteſtaniſm. She allowed her 
ſubjects the full and free exerciſe of their new religion, 
and only challenged the ſame indulgence for her own, 
She contrived to attach to her, whether from his heart 


or only in appearance, her natural brother, the prior 


of St Andrew's ; a man of ſtrong and vigorous parts, 
who, though he had taken the uſual oath of obedience 
to the pope, had thrown off his ſpiricual allegiance, 
and placed himſelf at the head of the reformers. By 
his means ſhe cruſhed an early and formidable rebel- 


lion; and in reward for his ſervices conferred upon him 


a large eſtate, and created him Earl of Murray. For 
two or three years her reign was proſperous, and her 


adminiſtration applanded by all her ſubjects, except 


the Proteſtant preachers ; and had ſhe either remained 
unmarried, or beſtowed her affections upon a more 
worthy object, it is probable that her name would have 
deſcended to poſterity among thoſe of the molt fortu- 
nate and moſt deſerving of Scottiſh monarchs. 

But a queen, young beautiful, and accompliſhed, 
an ancient and hereditary kingdom, and the expec-, 
tation of a mightier inheritance, were objects to ex- 
cite the love and ambition of the moſt illuſtrious per- 
{onages. Mary, however, who kept her eye ſteadily 
fixed on the Engliſh ſucceſſion, rejected every offer of 
a foreign alliance; and, ſwayed at firſt by prudential 
motives, and afterwards by love the moſt exceſſive, 
{he gave her hand to Henry Stuart, lord Daraley, the 
ſon of the earl of Lenox. This nobleman was, after 
herſelf, the neareſt heir to the crown of England; 
he was likewiſe the firſt in ſucceſſion after the earl of 
Arran to the crown of Scotland; and it is known 
that James V. had intended to introduce into his 


kingdom the Salique law, and to ſettle the crown up- 


on Lenox in preference to his own daughter. Theie 
conſiderations made Mary ſolicitous for an interview 


with Darnley ; and at that interview love ſtole into 


her heart, and effaced every favourable thought of all 
her other ſuitors. Nature had indeed been laviſh to 
him of her kindneſs. He was tall of ſtature; his 
countenance and ſhapes were beautiful and regular; 
and, amidſt the maſks and dancing with which his ar- 
rival was celebrated, he ſhone with uncommon luſtre. 


But the bounty of nature extended not to his mind. 


His underffanding was narrow; his ambition exceſ- 
ſive ; his obſtinacy inflexible ; and under the guidance 
of no fixed principle, he was inconſtant and caprici- , 
ous. He knew neither how to enjoy his proſperity nor 
how to enſure it, | | | 

On the 29th of July 1565, this ill-fated pair were 
married; and though the queen gave her huſband 
every poſſible evidence of the molt extravagant love; 
though ſheinfringed the principles of the conſtitution 
to confer upon him the title of king; and though ſhe 
was willing to ſhare with him all the offices, honours, 
and dignities of royalty-—he was not ſatisfied with his 
lot, but ſoon began to clamour for more power. He 
had not been married ſeven months, when heentered 


into a conſpiracy to deprive Mary of the governmeng 


and to ſeat himſelf on her throne. With this view he 
1 | | headed 
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chamber at night; and though the was then advan- 


MAR 


headed a band of factious novles, who entered her 


ced in her pregnancy, murdered her ſecretary in her 
preſence, whilſt one of the ruffians held a cocked pi- 
ſtol to her breait. Such an outrage, together with his 


Infidelity and frequent amours, could not fail to allic- 


nate the affections of a high ſpirited woman, and to 
open her eyes to thoſe defects in his character which 
the ardor of love had hitherto prevented her from 


| ſeeing. Sheſighed and wept over the precipitation 


of her marriage: but though it was no longer pollible 
to love him, ſhe. ſtill treated him with attention and 
reſpect, and laboured to faſhion him to the humour of 
her people. | | 

This was labour in vain. His prepoſterous vanity 
and aſpiring pride rouſed the reſentment and the 
ſcorn of the nobles : his follies and want of dignity 
made him little with the people. He deſerted the con- 
ſpirators with whom he had been leagued in the afſaili- 


nation of the ſecretary ; and he had the extreme im- 
prudence to threaten publicly the earl of Murray, 


who, from his talents and his followers, poſſeſſed the 
greateſt power of any man in the kingdom. The 
conſequence was, that a combination was formed for 
the king's deſtruction ; and, on the zoth day of Febru- 
ary 1567, the houſe in which he then reſided was early 
in the morning blown up with gun powder, and his 


dead and naked body, without any marks of violence, 


was found in an adjoining field. | | 
Such a daring and atrocious murder filled every 


mind with horror and aſtoniſhment. The queen, who 


had been in ſome meaſure reconciled to her huſband, 
was overwhelmed with grief, and took every method 
in her power to diſcover the regicides ; but for ſome 
days nothing appeared which could lead to the diſco- 
very. Papers indeed were poſted on the moſt conſpi- 
cuous places in Edinburgh, acculing the earl of Both- 
well of the crime; and rumours were induſtriouſly 
circulated that his horrid enterpriſe was encouraged 


by the queen. Conſcious, it is to be preſumed, of her 


own innocence, Mary was the leſs diſpoſed to believe 
the guilt of Bothwell, who was accuſed as havingonly 
acted as her inſtrament; but when he was charged 
with the murder by the carl of Lenox, ſhe inſtantly 


orderd him on his trial. Throagh the management of 


the carl of Morton and others, who were afterwards 


_ diſcovered to have been partners in his guilt, Bothwell 


was acquitted of all ſhare and knowledpe of the king's 


murder; and what is abſolutely aſtoniſhing, and ſhows 


the total want of honour at that time in Scotland, this 
flagitious manprocured, by means of the ſame treach- 
crous friends, a paper ſigned by the majority of the 
nobles, recommending him as a fit huſband for the 
queen! 


Armed with this inſtrument of miſchief, which he 


weakly thought ſufficient to defend him from danger, 
Both well ſoon afterwards ſeized theperſon of his ſove- 
reign, and carried her a priſoner to his caſtle at Dun- 
bar. It has indeed been alleged by the enemies of 
the queen, that no force was employed on the occa- 
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tion; that (he was ſcized with her own conſent; and Mary. 
that ſhe was even privy to the ſubſcribing! of be 


bond by the nobles. But it has been well obſerved by 
one of her ableſt vindicators (that her previous 
knowledge of the bond, and her acquiefcence in the 
{cizure of her perſon, are two facts in apparent oppe- 
ſition to each other. Had the queen acted in concert 

with Bothwell in obtaining the bond from the nobles, 
nothing remained but, under the ſanction of their un- 
animous addreſs, to have proceeded directly to the 
marriage. Inſtead of which, can we ſuppoſe her fo 
weak as to reject that addreſs, and rather choo/e that 
Bothwell ſhould attempt to ſeize and carry her off by 

violence?—an attempt which many accidents might 
fruſtate, and which at all events-could not fail to ren- 
der him or both of them odious to the whole nation. 
Common ſenſe, then, as well as candour, mult induce 
us to believe, that the ſcheme of ſeizing the queen 
was ſolely the contrivance of Bothwell and his aſſoci- 


ates, and that it was really by force that ſhe was carried 


to Dunbar.“ Being there kept a cloſe priſoner for 
12 days; having, as there is reaſon to believe, actually 

ſuffered the indignity of a rape ; perceiving no ap- 
pearance ofa reſcue; and being ſhown the infamous 
bond of the nobles ; Mary promiſed to receive her ra- 
viſher fora huſband, as in her opinion the only refuge 
for her injured honour. Without condemning with 


aſpericy this compliance of the queen, it is impoſſible 
not to recolle& the more dignified conduct Which 


Richardſon attributes in ſimilar circumſtances to his 


Clariſſa; and every man who feels for the ſufferings, 


and reſpects the memory of Mary, muſt regret that 


ſhe had not fortitude to reliſt every attempt to force 


upon her as a hnſband the profligate and audacious 
villain who had offered her ſuch an inſult as no vir- 
tuous women ought ever to forgive. This, however, 


is only to regret that ſhe was not more than human ; 


that ſhe who poſſeſſed ſo many perfections, ſhonld have 
had them blended with one defect. ““In the irre- 
trievable ſituation of her affairs, let the moſt ſevere of 
her ſex ſay what courſe was left for her to follow ? 
Her firſt and moſt urgent concern was to regain her 
liberty. That probably ſhe attained by promiſing to 
be directed by the advice of her council, where Both- 
well had nothing to fear.“ The marriage, thus inauſ- 
picuouſly contracted, was ſolemnized on the 15th of 
May 1567 ; and it was the ſignal for revolt to Mor- 
ton, Lethington, aud many of the other nobles, by 
whoſe wicked and relentleſs policy it had been chiefly 
brought about, and who had bound themſelves to 
employ their ſwords agaiuſt all perſons who ſhould 
preſume to diſturb ſo deſirable an event. 

As Bothwell was juſtly and univerſally deteſted, 
and as the rebels pretended that it was only againit 
him and not againſt their ſovereign that they had 
taken up arms, troops flocked to them from every 


quarter. The progreſs and iſſue of this rebellion will 


be ſeen in our hiitory of ScoTLAxD : ſuffice it to ſay 
here, that upon the faith of promiſes the moſt ſolemn, 
not only of perſonal ſafety to herſelf, but of receiving 

; as 
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her predeceſſors, the unhappy queen delivered herſelf 
into the hands of her rebels, and perſuaded her huſ- 
band to fly from the danger which in her apprehenſion 
threatened his life. Theſe promiſes were inſtantly 
violated, The faithleſs nobles, after inſulting their 
ſovereign in the crucleſt manner, hurried her as a pri- 
ſoner to a caſtle within a lake, were ſhe was com- 
mitted to the care of that very woman who was the 
mother of her baſtard brother ; who, with the natural 
inſclence of a whore's meanneſs, ſays Mr Whitaker, 
aſſerted the legitimacy of her own child and the ille- 
gitimacy of Mary; and who actually carried tne na- 
tural yulgarity of a whore's impudence ſo far, as to 
{ſtrip her of all her royal ornaments, and to dreſs her 
like a mere child of fortune in a coarſe brown caſſoc. 

In this diſtreſs the queen's fortitude and preſence of 
mind did not forſake her: She contrived to make her 
eſcape from her priſon, and ſoon found herſelf at the 
head of 6000 combatants. This army, however, was 
defeated ; and, in oppoſition to the advice and in- 
treaties of all her friends, ſhe haſtily formed the re- 
ſolution of taking refuge in England. The archbi- 


ſhop of St Andrew's in particular accompanied her to 


the border ; and when ſhe was about to quit her own 
kingdom, he laid hold on her horſe's bridle, and on 
his knees conjured her io return; but Mary proceed- 
ed, with the utmoſt reliance on the friendſhip of Eli- 
Zabeth, which had been offered to her when the was 
a priſoner, and of the ſincerity of which ſhe harbour ed 


not a doubt. | 


That princeſs, however, who had not yet forgotten 
her aſſumption of the title and arms of queen of Eng- 
land, was now taught to dread her talents and to be 
envious of her charms. She therefore, under various 


pretences, and in violation not only of public taith, but 


even of the common rights of hoſpitality, kept her a 
cloſe priſoner for 19 years; encouraged her rebellious 
ſubjects to accuſe her publicly of the murder of her 
huſband ; allowed her no opportunity of vindicating 
her honour : and even employed vena] ſcribblers io 
blaſt her fame. Under this unparalleled load of com- 
plicated diſtreſs, Mary preſerved the magnanimity of a 
queen, and practiſed with fincerity the duties of a 
Chriſtian. Her ſufferings, her dignified affability, and 
ber gentleneſs of diſpoſition, gained her great popu- 
larity in England, eſpecially among the Roman catho- 
lies; and as ſhe made many aitempts to procure her 
liberty, and carried on a conſtant correſpondence 
with foreign powers, Elizabeth became at laſt ſo 
much afraid of her intrigues, that ſhe determined to 
cut her off, at whatever hazard. With this view ſhe 
prevailed upon her ſervile parliament to paſs an act 
which might make Mary anſwerable for the crimes 
of all who ſhould call themſelves her partizans ; and 


upon that flagitious ſtatute ſhe was tried as a traitor 


concerned in the conſpiracy of Babington : 


(ſeeScor 
LAND). 


Though the trial was conducted in a manner 


which would have been illegal eyen if ſhe had been a 
ſubje& of England, and though no certain proof ap- 
peared of her connection with the conſpirators, ſhe 
was, to the amazement of Europe, condemned to ſuf- 
fer death. | | 

The fair heroine received her ſentence with preat 
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compoſure ; ſay ing to thoſe by whom it was announ- 


Mary. 


ced, “ The news you bring cannot but be moſt wel. 


come, ſince they announce the termination of my mi- 
ſeries. Nor do I account that ſoul to be deſerving of 
the felicities of immortality which can ſhrink under 
the ſufferings of the body, or ſcruple the ſtroke that 
ſets it free.” On the evening before her execution, 
for which, on the ſucceeding morn, ſhe prepared herſclf 
with religious ſolemnity and perfect reſignation, ſhe 
ordered all herſervants to appear before her, and drank 
to them. She even condeſcended to beg their pardon 
for her omiſſions or neglects; and ſhe recommended it 
to them to love charity, to avoid the unhappy paſſions 
of hatred and malice, and to preſerve themſelves ſted- 


faſt in the faith of Chriſt. She then diſtributed a— 


mong them her money, her jcwels, and her clothes, 
according to their rank ar merit. She wrote her will 
with her own hand, conſtituting the duke of Guile 
her principal executor ; and to the king and queen of 


France ſhe recommended her ſon, provided he ſhould. 


prove worthy of their eſteem.—In the caſtle of Fo- 
theringay ſhe was beheaded on the 8th of February 
1587, in the 45th year of her age; and her body, at- 


ter being embalmed and committed to a leaden colin, 


was buried with royal pomp and ſplendor in the ca- 
thedral of Peterborough. Twenty years afterwards 


her bones were by order of ber fon and only child King 


James I. removed to Weſtminſter, and depoſited in 


their proper place among the kings of England. 


The general character of Mary, which in the regular 


order of biography ſhould now be laid before the rea- 


der, has furnithed matter of controverſy for 200 years. 


She is univerſally allowed to have had conſiderable ta- 
Jents, and a mind highly cultivated. By one party 
ſhe is paiuted with more virtues and with fewer defects 


than aimoſt any other woman of the age in which ſhe _ 


lived. By another ſhe is repreſented as guilty of the 
groſſeſt crimes which a woman can commit—adultery 
and the murder of her huſband. By all it is confeiled, 
that previous to her connection with the carl of Both- 
well, her life as a Chriſtian was exemplary, and her 
adminſtration'as a queen equitable and mild; and it 


has never been denied that ſhe bore her tedious ſuffer- 
ings with ſuch reſignation and fortitude as are ſeldom 


found united with conſcious guilt. Theſe are ſtrong 
preſumptions of her innocence. The moral characters 
of men change by degrees; and it ſeems hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the known principalsof human nature, that 
any perſon ſhould at once plunge deliberately from the 
ſummit of virtue to the depths of vice; or, when ſunk 
fo low, ſhould by one effort recover his original ſtate 
of elcyation, But in this controverſy prefumptions 
muſt go for nothing. The poſitive evidences which 
were brought againſt the queen of Scots are fo con- 
clulive, that if they be genuine ſhe muſt have been 
guilty : and if they be ſpurious, there can be no doubt 
of her innocence. They conſiſted of a box with let- 
ters, contracts, and ſonnets, ſaid to be writen by her- 
ſelf and ſent to the earl of Bothwell. In addition to 
theſe, the ſuppoſed confeſſions of the criminals who 
had ſuffered for the king's murder were originally 
urged as proofs of her gwlt; but theſe confeſlions are 
now admitted by all parties to be either wholly forage 
or ſo groſsly interpolated that no ſtreſs whatever Van 
be laid upon them; and during Mary's life it was af- 

firmed 
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firmed by her friends, and not ſufficiently contradicted 
by her enemies, that the perſons who had accuſed 
Bothwell, and were doubtleſs his accomplices, inſtead 
of criminating the queen, had openly proteſted her in- 
nocence in their dying moments, 5 

The box then, with its contents, was the evidence 
upon which her accuſers had the chief and indeed the 
only reliance: and it is upon this evidence, Whatever 
it be, that the guilt or innocence of the Scottiſh prin- 
ceſs muſt finally be determined. Ir is uniformly af- 
fir med upon the part of the carl of Murray and his 
faction, that the caſketwith the letters and the ſonnets 
had been left by Bothwell in the caſtle of Edinburgh ; 
that this nobleman, before he fled from Scotland, ſeat 
a meſſenger to recoverthem; and that they were found 
in the poſſeſſion of this perſon. The 20th day of June 
1567 is fixed as the date of this remarkable diſcovery. 


The governor of the caſtle at that time was Sir James 


Balfour. Gcorge Dalgleiſh, a ſervant of Bothwell's 
is named as his meſſenger upon this erand. He was 
ſeized, it is ſaid, by the domeſtics of the earl of Mor- 
ton; and it was the earl of Morton himſelf who made 
the actual production of the caſket and its contents. 

This ſtory is unſupported by vouchers, contains im- 
probabilities, and cannot be reconciled with hiſtory 
and events. There remains not any authentic or un- 
ſuſpicious evidence that the queen had diſhonoured the 
bed of Lord Darnley: and there is the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory evidence , that though Bothwell was entraſted 


courage and loyalty, he was privately diſliked by Mary 
for his uncommon zeal in the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm. 
At the very time when the queen is ſaid to have had 
the moſt violent love for that nobleman, and with him 
to have been carryin 8 on the moſt criminal intercourſe 
againſt her huſband, we know both from Randolph 


and from Knox, that Bothwell refuſed to gratify her by 


the ſmalleſt compliance with the ceremonies of herreli- 
gion, though many of the other Proteſtantpeers ſcrupled 
not to accompany her to the celebration of the maſs. 
That the villain who could deliberately commit mur- 
der, ſhould be fo ſcrupulouſly conſcientious with re- 
ſpe to modes of faith and worſhip, as to ſtand for- 
ward with a peculiar ſtrain of bravery to oppoſe, in a 
favourite meaſure, the queen who was then admitting 
him to her bed, and actually forming plans for raiſing 
him to hey throne, is ſurely, to ſay the leaſt of it, ex- 
tremely improbable. | | 

Bur let us ſuppoſe this non-compliance on the part 
of Bothwell to have been a meaſure concerted between 
the queen and him to conceal more effectually from 
the eyes of the public the criminal intercourſe in 
which they were engaged; is it not very ſurprifng, 


that of ſuch politicians, the ce ſhould have written 


thoſe letters, and the other have left them in the power 
of their enemies? The car] of Bothwell was cxpoſed 
to more than {uſpicions of a concern in the murder 
of the king. Theſe papers coxzamed manifeſt proofs 


of his guilt. It evidently was not his intereſt to pre- 


ſerve them: or admitting, that till his marriage was 
ſolemnized with the queen he might look upon them 
as his beſt ſecurity for the realifing of his ambitious 
hopes, yet, after the event, when all his former 
friggs had deſerted him, he mnit have felt the ſtrong- 


eſt Mqucements to deſtroy ſuch a criminal correſpon- 
s 
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the box is ſaid to haye been lodged, was. at this time 
entirely at their command ; and Sir el, Balfour 
their deputy, was the creature of Bothwell. If his 

enemies, who were now in arms againſt him, ſhould 
poſſeſs themſelves of this box and its contents, his 
deſtruction was inevitable. From his marriage till 
tbe 5th day of June, it was in his power to have de- 
ſtroyed the fatal papers; and if they had exiſted, it 
is not to be imagined that he would have neglected a 
ſtep ſo expedient, not only for his own ſecurity. and 
reputation, but alſo for thoſe of the queen. During 
all this time, however, he made no effort to recover 
his box and letters; he had lodged them in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh ; and there he choſe to leave them in 
the cuſtody of a man in whom he could not have one 
particle of affiance. This was exceſſively fooliſh ; but 
his ſubſequent conduct was ſtill more ſo. Upon the 
6th day of June, it is evident that he had reaſon to 
ſuſpect the fidelity of Sir James Balfour, fince he 
avoided to take refuge in the caſtle of Edinburgh and 
He returned, however, with an ar- 
my in order to fight the rebels. The balance of em- 


| pry mightthenſeem to hang ſuſpended between him- 


elf and his enemies; and in that ſtate of things, a 
man of ſuch commodious principles as Balfour appears 
to have been, might be inclined to do his old friend 
and patron a ſecret ſervice, both to efface his former 
perfidy and to create himſelf a new intereſt with him 
in caſe he ſhould be victorious over the rebels. Let 
in theſe critical moments Both well neglected to make 
any application to him for the caſket and the letters! 
On the 15th of June, all his towering imaginations 


were at once daſhed to the ground. He had come 


to Carberry-hill, followed by an army and accompa- 
niedby aqueen ; but he fled from it attended only 
by a ſingle ſervant, and was glad to ſhelter himſelf in 
the caſtle of Dunbar ſrom the» vengeance due to his 
crimes. Yet in this extremity of diſtreſs he is repre- 


ſented as trying a bold experiment, which he had not 


courapeto try when he was fortified with the autho- 
rity of his ſovereign, and when he was facing the re- 
bels in the field. In the very hour when almoſt every 
friend had deferred him, he expected a returnof friend- 
ſhip from a man who had deſerted him at firſt only 
becauſe he /e ted him io be in danger, Al this period 
he ſent his ſervant George Dalgleiſh to wait upon 
Balfour, the acting governor of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, with a requiſition for the box of letters, and 
to bring back the important charge, through ten thou- 
ſand dangers, to Dunbar. Though this man was one 
of his agents in the murder of the king, and might 
therefore have been ſafely entruſted with any ſecret, 


he did not order him, as common ſenſe requires he 


ſhould have done, to deſtroy the letters as ſoon as he 
ſhould get them into his poſſeſſion. No! he ſent him 
to fetch them from the caſtle, as if there was no dan- 
ger in going thither, no doubt of receiving them 


there, and no difficulty in carrying them back, '+ To f Wb | 
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a traveller in an eaſy chair, all roads are ſmooth, an 
all days are fine. Accordingly this ſame Dalgleiſh, 
though the well known ſervant of Bothwell, makes 
good his entrance at the pates of the city, though 
theſe were guarded by 450 harquebuſiers all . 

. a | | is 
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maſter, finds his way to the caſtle, and delivers 


he actually receives the box of letters from Sir James 
Balfour. This indeed, ſays mr Whitaker, is“ o'er- 
doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod.** Balfour 


was the ductile ſlave of ſelfiſnneſs. He had with in- 


finite perfidiouſneſs turned againſt his friend, his pa- 
tron, and his queen, only becauſe he ſaw them oppo- 


ſed by a party which he thought would prove too ſtron 4 
for them; but now when they were both plunge 


into the loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs, and branded with the 


appellation of regicides, his ſelfiſhneſs was ſuddenly | 
changed into generolity, his meanneſs gave place to 
"exalted ſentiments, and, at the peril of his own life, 


he performed an heroical act of kindneſs! “ In ſuch 


circumſtances ow a contemporary writer), is it to 


be thought, either that the carl would ſend to the 


aid Sir James, or that the ſaid Sir James would ſend 


any thing to the earl? Is it likely ? Is it credible?” 
No matter: Bothwell is made to ſend for his papers 
ata time when his difficulties and his deſpair render 
it improbable that he could think of them, and when 
it was abſolutely impoſſible that he could recover them. 
His meſſenger accordingly is intercepted with the 


caſket ; and the adverſaries of the queen, upon the 


20th day of June, became poſſeſſed of vouchers with 
which they might operate her deſtruction. Theſe in- 
conliſtencies are glaring, and of a force not eaſily to 
be controuled ; and the ſtory is open to other objec- 
tions, which are, if poſlible, greater, and altogether 
inſurmountable. - | HIS; 

By comparing different proclamations of the rebels 


wich the ſeveral diſpatches of Throgmorton, who was 
then Elizabeth's reſident in Scotland, Mr Whitaker 


has made it appear in the higheſt degree probable, that 


Dalgleiſh was nor ſeized tili the 17th of July; that he 


was then, in conſequence of an order iſſued by the 
court of ſeſſion, apprehended, together with Powrie, 
another of Bothwell's ſervants, in that nobleman's 


lodgings in the palace of Holyroodhouſe ; and that 
therefore he could not be the bearer of the letters in- 
tercepted by the earl of Morton on the 20th of June. 


What adds greatly to this probability is the account 
which the rebels themſelves give of his examination. 


A few days after he was taken, he was examined, ſay 


they, judicially, in a council where the carls of Mor- 
ton and Athol are marked as preſent. It was natu- 
ral upon this occaſion to make inquiries about the 


cafket and the papers. No queſtions, however, were 


put to him on that ſubject. He was not confronted 
with Sir James Balfour, from whom he had received 
the caſket; nor with the domeſtics of the earl of Mor- 
ton, by whom it was ſaid that he had been appre- 
hended. He was kept in priſon many months after 


this examination; and during a period when the rebels 


were infinitely preſſed to apologize for their violence 
againſt the queen, there were opportunities without 
number of bringing him to a confeſſion, Theſe op- 
portunities, hower, were avoided; and there exiſts 
not the ſlighteſt evidence that the caſket and the pa- 
pers had ever been in his poſſeſſion. Is it then to be 


ſuppoſed, that if the caſket and the papers had really 


been diſcovered with hin, the eſtabliſhment of a fact 


ſo important would have been neglected bythe adyer- 
ſariesof the queen? No! they would haye eſtabliſhed 
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it by the moſt complete evidence; which they were 
ſo far from attempungto do, that the carlieſt account 
which they give of their pretended ſeizure of the let- 
ters is dated fifteen months after the event itſclf, and 
nearly nine months after the death of Dalygleiſh, To 
have blazoned their diſcovery at the time they pre- 
tend it was made, might have been attended with very 
diſagreeable conſequences ; for Dalgleiſh, who at his 
execution aſſerted the innocence of the queen, and 
actually charged the carls of Murray and Morton as 
the contrivers of the murder, might have found proof 
that the caſket could not poſſibly have been intercept- 
ed in his cuſtody, | 


The 20th of June 1567 is fixed as the æta of the 


diſcovery of the letters, If this diſcoyery had been 


rea], the triumph of the enemies of the queen would 
have been infinite. They would not havedelayedone 


moment to proclaim their joy, and to reveal to her 


indignant ſubje&s the fulneſs and the infamy of her 


5 They preſerved, however a long and a pro- 


ound ſilence. It was not till the 4th of December 
1567 that the papers received the firſt mark of no- 
tice or diſtinction; nor till the 16th of September 
I 568, that the earl of Morton was ſaid to have inter- 
cepted them with Dalgleiſh. From the 20th day of 
June to the 4th day of December, many tranſactions 
and events of the higheſt importance had taken place; 
and the moſt powerful motives that have influence 
with men had called upon them to publiſh their diſ- 


covery. They yet made no production of the papers, 


and ventured not to appeal to them. In the procla- 
mation which they iſſued for apprehending Bothwell, 


they inveigh againſt his guilt, and expreſs an anxious 


deſire to puniſh the regicides: yet though this deed 


was poſterior to the 20th of June, there is no afſer- 


tion in it to the diſhonour of the queen; and it con- 
tains no mention of the box and the letters. An am- 
baſſador arrived in this interval from France, to in- 
quire into the rebellion and the impriſonment of the 
queen; yet they apologized not for their conduct by 
communicating to him the contents of the caſket. 
To Throgmerion, who had inſtructions to act with 
Mary as well as with her adverſaries, they denied the 
liberty of waiting upon her at Lochleven, where ſhe 


was detained a cloſe priſoner ; and they were earneſt 


to impreſs him with the idea that her love of Both- 
well was incurable. He preſſed them on the ſubject 
of their behaviour to her. At different times they 
attempted formally to vindicate themſelves; and they 
were uniformly vehement on the topic of the love 
which ſhe bore to that nobleman. Yet they abſtained 
from producing the letters to kim, «They even ſpoke 
of her to him with re/ped and reverence ;”* which ſure- 
ly they could not poſſibly have done had they been 
then in poſſeſſion of the letters. They were ſolicitous 
to divide the faction of the nobles who adhered to 
the queen ; and there could not have been a meaſure 
ſo effectual for this end as the production of the caſker 
and its contents; yet they called no convention of 
her friends, to ſurpriſe and diſunite them withthis fa- 


tal diſcovery. They flattered the Proteſtant cler- 


gy, attended aſſemblies of the church, inſtilled into 


them a belief of the queen's being guilty of murder 
and adultery, and incited Mr Knox to inveigh a- 


gainſt her vehemently in his ſermons; to perſua 
I * 4H tre Mics 


Mary. 
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Mary. tremities towards her, and (as Throgmorton conti- 


nues) to threaten the great plague of God againſt the 
whole country and nation if ſhe ſhould be ſpared from 


her condign puniſhment ;"' but they ventured not to ex- 


cite the fury of theſe ghoſtly fathers by exhibiting to 
them the box and the letters. They compelled the 
queen to ſubſcribe a reſignation of her crown; and 


then had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be ſolicitous to Juſtify 


this daring tranſaction. The box and the letters 
would have ſerved as a complete vindication of them: 
yet they neglected to take any notice of theſe impor · 
taut vouchers; and were contented with reſting on 


the wild and frivolous pretence that-the queen, from 


fickneſs and fatigue, was diſguſted with the care of 
her kingdom. | 

To the irrefragable proof of the forgery of the 
letters arifing from their having been ſo long conceal- 


| ed, it has been replied, that the rebels could not pro- 


+ Robert- 


duce them ſooner with any regard to their own ſafe- 
ty. A conſiderable number of their fellow-ſub- 


ſon's Diſ- jects, headed by ſome of the moſt powerful noblemen 


ſertation, 
Ich edit. 


W the kingdom, was combined againſt them, This 
combination they conld not hope to break or to van- 
quiſh without aid either from France or England. In 
the former kingdom, Mary's uncles, the duke of 
Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, were at that pre- 
riod all-powerful, andthe king himſelf was -devotedly 
attached to her, The loading the queen, therefore, 
with the imputation of being acceſſory to the murder 
of her huſband, would be deemed ſuch an inexpiable 
crime by the court or France, as muſt cut off every hope 
of countenance or aid from that quarter, From Eng- 
land, with which the principal confederates had been 


long and intimately connected, they had many reaſons 


o expect more effectual ſupport; but to their aſtoniſh- 
ment, Elizabeth condemned their proceedings with 
aſperity. Her high notions of royal authority, and 
of the ſubmiſſion due by ſubjects, indueed her on this 
occaſiou to exert herſelf in behalf of Mary, not only 
with fiacerity but with zeal: ſhe negociated, ſhe ſo- 
licited, ſhe threatened, From ail theie eireumſtances 


the confederates had every reaſon to apprehend that 


Mary would foon obtain her liberty, and by ſome ac- 
commodation be reſtored tothe whole, or at leaſt to a 
conſiderable portion, of her authority as ſovereign; 
and therefore they were afraidof the conſequences of 
acculing her publickly of crimes fo atrocious as adul- 
tery and murder.“ 7 1 

T bis apology for the rebels con ſiſts of aſſertions for 
which there is no evidence, and of arguments which are 
wholly untenable. Thereis no evidence that Elizabeth 
exerted herſelſ in behalf of Mary withſincerityandwith 
Zzeal. If ſuch ad, ſhe would have done more than threaten. 


An Engliſh army of zoco men, aided by the Scottiſh 


combination which continued faithful to the queen, 
would have overturned the rebel government in the 
ſpace of a month. It is inconceivable that therebelswere 
prevented byanyapprehenfion of the qucen's reſtoration 
from accuſing her of the crimes of murder and adul- 
kry; for we learn from a diſpatch of Fhrogmorton's 
dated the 19th of July 1567, that © men of good re- 
gard did then boluly and overtly by their ſpeech, ut- 
ter great rigour and extremity againſt their ſovereign; 
ſaying, it ſhall not be in the power of any within this 
reap „ neither without, io keep her from condign pu- 
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the former, we learn, that through him they ac 
did accuſe her to Elizabeth of “ incontinency, as well 
with the carl of Both well as with others, andlikewiſe 
of the murder ofher huſband, of which, they ſaid, they 
had as apparent proof againſt her as might be; as well 


by the teſtimony of her own hand. writing, which they 


had recovered; as alſo by ſufficient witneſſes.“ This te- 
ſtimony, however, was not produced till more than 
four months after wards; a certain proof, that though 
it was now in the hands of the manufacturers, it was 
not yet ready for inſpection. . : 
But let us take the facts! of this ableſt antogoniſt of 
Mary as he had ſtated them, and conſider the argu- 
ment which they are made to ſupport. It is apparent 
from the laſt quoted diſpatch of Thro 
it cauld not be unknown, either is the court of France 
or the courr of England, that the rebels were at all 
events determined to crown the prince, and cither to 
put the queen to death or to keep her a cloſe priſon- 
cr for life, Theſe deſperate enterpriſes, however, 
could not, ir ſeems, be carried into effect without the 
conntenance and aid of Elizabeth or Charles: but E- 
lizabeth's notions of regal authority, and of the ſub- 
miſſion due by ſubjects, were high; and the French 
king was devotedly attached to the dethroned queer. 
If this was ſo, common ſenſe ſays, that the buſineſs of 
rhe confederates, ſince they expected aid from theſe 
princes, was to charge Mary at once with the murder 
and adultery, and ſupport the charge with the moſt 
convincing evidence which they had to produce. No: 
ſays this apologiſt of theirs, Charles IX. would have 
conſidered ſueh conduct as a crime inexpiable, though 
he might reaſonably be expected topivethem his coun- 
tenance in putting to death, or keeping in perpetual 
priſon, for a comparatively venial offence, the queen 
to whom he was devotedly attached! This is ſtrange 
reaſoning ; bur it ſcems not to have occurred to the 
rebels themſelves. The letters made their firſt appear- 
ancein a ſecret council aflembled by the earl of Mur- 


ray on the qth of December 1567; and the reaſon 


there alligned by the confederates ſor their unwilling- 
neſs to produce them was, „That luif they beare un- 
to hir perton, wha ſometime was theire ſovereme, and 
for the reverrance of his majeſtic, whais moder the is, 
as alſua the mony gude and excellent gifts and ver- 
rucs quhere with God ſometimes indowit hir.“ Aud 
they proceed to ſay, that they would not have produ- 
ced them at all, „gif otherwiſe the fmoeritie of their 
intentions and proceedings from r myht 
be known to forein nacions and the inhabitants of this ile 


| of whome mony yet remains in ſuſpence in judgment) 


atisfiet and reſolvit of the richtneſs of their quar- 
rel, and the ſecuritie of them and theire poſteritie be 
ony other meane might be providit and eſtabliſhed.“ 
Sy far were they from dreaming that the production 
of the letters would injure their eauſe in the court ot 
France, that we fee they frankly acknowledged that 
the ſiacerity and rectitude of their proceedings covlil 
not otherwiſe be manifeſted to foreign nations. In this 
inſtance they think and talk like reaſonable men; but 

they do not long preſerve the ſame conliſteney. 
In this act of counet] the rebels diſcover the great- 
eſt anxiety for their pardon and ſecurity: And “ the 
ener 
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laſt all the ſaid lords, baronnes, and others above ex- 
premit, can find no other way or moyen how to find 
or make the ſaid ſecuritie but the oppynynge and re- 
veling of the truth and grund of the hail matter fre th: 
beginninze, plainlie and uprightlic, &c. Therefore the 
lords of lecrete council, &c. delires it to be found and 
deelarit be the eſtates and haill body of the parlia- 
ment, that the cauſe and occaſion of the tacking of the 
_ queen's perſon upon the x 5th daie of Junii laſt by paſt, 
and holding and detaining of the ſame within the 
hous and place of Lochleyin continewallie ſenſyne, 
preſentlie, and in a// tymes compng ; and generally all 
other things inventit, ſpokin, writtin, or donne be 
them, or onny of them, ſen the tent daic of February 
laſt by paſt unto the daie and date Heiref, towiching 
the ſaied queen hir perſon : that caus, aud all things 
depending theiron, or that onie wiſe maie apperteine 
theireto, 4 
as far as be DIVERS HIR PRLVIE LETTERS WRITTEN 
AND SUBSRCIVIT WITH HIR AWIN HAND, and ſent 
by her to James Erll Bothwell, &c.—and be her un- 
godlie and diſhonourable proceedinge in a privait mar- 
riage, ſoddanlie and unproviſitly, it is molt certain, 
that ſhe wasprevie, art and part, and of the actual 
deviſe and deid of the for-mencionit murther of the 
kinge, her lawchfull huſband, our ſovereine lorde's 
2 committit be the ſaid James Eril Bothwell, 

— 

Had the letters been really genuine, into the ab- 
ſardity of this declaration no man of com mon ſenſe 
could poſſibly have fallen. Truth is always conſiltent 
with ufelf ; but in a ſeries of forgeries contradictions 
are ſcarcely avoidable. The confederates roſe in re- 
bellion againſt the queen on the Ioth of June; they 
faced her in rebellion at Carberrie-hill on the 15th ; 
they ſent her away into priſon on the 16th: yet they 
afterwards juſtified a// that they had done ſince the 
tenth of February by letters, which, they /aid, they 
had not till the twentieth of Furte ! „ This (ſays Mr 
Whitaker), if we conſider it as folly, is one of the moſt 
ſtriking and eminent acts of folly that the world has 
ever beheld. But it ought to be conſidered in a light 
much more diſhonourable tothe rebels; and as knavery, 
ĩt is one of the rankeſt that has ever been attempted to 
be impoſed upon the ſons of men.“ On the 4th of De- 
cember, it muſt be remembered that they had not fixed 
any day for the diſcoyery of the letters. The ſtory of 
the ſeizure of Dalgleiſh with the cafket was not thought 
of till near a year a'terwards ; and when it was invent - 
ed, they had certainly forgotten rhe date of their act 
of council. In that act, therefore, they were free to 
rove at large; but they roved very incautioofly, By 
grounding upon the letters, proceedings prior to the 
Toth of June, they plaiily declare the diſcovery of 
theſe fatal papers to have been antecedent tothe twentieth, 
By grounding upon them their ſecret meſſages for ſe. 
dition, their private conventions for rebellion, and 
« every thing inventit, ſpokin, W ten, or done be 
them, or anny of them, reſpeQing ic yo Roth- 
well, or Darnley, ſen the tent daie of February laſt by 
paſt, they even intimate the diſcovery to have been 
previous to the murder of the king ; and yet by their 
on accounts ſome of the letters were then atFuaily un- 
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— xreſonit at great length, and upon ſundry daies ; at 


c. was in the ſaied queen's awin default, in 
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written, This is aſtoniſhing ; and ſhows the extreme 
difficulty of carrying to any length a conſiſtent ſeries 
of falſehoods. Even Murray, Morton, and Lething- 
ton, could not do it. They knocked down one nine- 
pin in endeavouring to ſet ap another; and they final- 
ly threw down all, making them mutually apd ſuc- 
ceſſively to ſtrike one another. 

We have not yet done with this a& of council, It 
was with a view to the approaching convention oi the 
eſtates that it had been formed and managed. It was 
a preparation for the parliament in which the conſpira- 


tors had ſeeured the fulleſt ſway, and where they pro- 


poſed to effectuate their pardon and ſecurity, and to 
eſtabliſh the letters as deciſive vouchers againſt the 
queen, Accordingly, upon the 15th day of Dcemver 
I 567, the thr e cſtates were aſſembled. The conſ pi · 
rators — no candid or regular inveſtigation. The 
friends of the nation and of the queen were overawed. 
Every thing proceeded in conformity to the act of 
council. The conſpirators, hy a parliamentary decree, 
received a full approbation of all the ſeverities which 
they had exerciſed againſt the queen. A pardon by 
anticipation was even accorded tothem for any future 
cruelty they might be induced to inflict upon her.--- 


Mary, 
— 


The letters were mentioned as the cauſe of this fingu- 


lar law; and this new appeal to them may be termed 


the ſecond mark of their diſtinction. But, amidſt the 
plenicude of their power, the conſpirators called not 
the eſtates to a free and honeſt examination of them, 
This, indeed, had the letters been genuine, would 
have annihilated for ever all the conſequence of the 
queen. Upon this meaſure, however, they ventured 
not. The letters were merely produced in parliament, 
and an act founded on them; but the queen was not 
brought from her confinement to defend herſelf, nor 
was any advocate permitted to ſpeak for her. We learn 


from 2 paper of unqueſtionable authenticity t, that f 
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« ſindrie nobilmenthat was her Grace's favouraris then taker'sVin- 


preſent, buir with all (the rebel proceedings in this 
pe. maiſt principellie for ſaſety of hir Grace's 
lyfe, quhilk, or thair coming to parliament, was con- 
cludit and ſubſcry vit be ane greit part of hir takeris, 
to be taken fra hir in meiſt crewel manner, as is no- 
tourlie known.” By the power of this magic, the 
friends of Mary were bound faſt. They durſt not 
venture to queſtion publicly the authenticity of the 
letters from their dread of expoſing the queen to the 
dagger of the aſſaſſin. The parliament, therefore, 
ſuſtained theſe forgeries as vouchers of her guilt, 


without ſcrutiny or debate of any kind. The conſpi- 


rators, who were themſelves the criminals, were her 
accuſers and her judges, and paſſed a law exactly in 
the terms in which the act of ſecret council had be- 
fore drawn it up. | f 

It was neceſſary to deſcribe both the letters in the 
act of council and in the ordination of parliament ; 
and theſe deeds having fortunately deſcended to poſte- 


rity, it is apparent from a compariſon of them, that 


between the 4th and 15th days of December, the 
letters muſt have nndergone very eſſential alterations 
under the manigement of the conſpirators. In the 
act of council the letters are deſcribed expreſsly as 
ce written and ſibſerivit with the queene's awin hand; 


dication, : 


but in che act of parliament they ate ſaid to be only 


there is no 


« buten helilie with hir awin hand,“ and nein, 
| inumatien 
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ariſes this difference ? From a under in theclerk pen- 
ning the act of council, ſays one: From a habit con- 
tracted by the ſame clerk, which made him mechanical. 
ly add ſubſcribed to written, ſays another: From the 
careleſſueſi of the writer who tranſcribed the copy of 
the act of council which has deſcended to us, ſays a 
third. Theſe ſubrerfuges have been expoſed in all 
their weakneſs by Meſſrs Tytler and Whitaker: but 
in this abſtract it is ſufficient to obſerve, that they are 
mere ſuppoſitions ſupported by no evidence.; and that 
the copy of the act of council which we have was 
given to the miniſters of Elizabeth by the leaders of 
the faction, who were neither blandering tlerks, nor 


under the habit of mechanically adding /ub/crived to 
writizen. Under one form, therefore, the letters were 


certainly exhibited before the council, and under ano- 
ther form they were produced in parliament : but had 
they been genuine, they would have appeared uniform- 
ly with the ſame face. The clerk of the council was 


Alexander Hay, a notary public accuſtomed to draw up 


writings and to atteſt them ; and what puts his accu» 


racy with reſpect to the letters beyond all poſſibility of 
doubt, his deſcription of them is authenticated in the 


fulleſt manner by the ſignatures of Murray, Morton, 
and a long train of others who formed the ſecret coun- 
cil. The letters, therefore, were actually preſented 
to the ſecret council with the cuſtomary appendage of 
ſubſcription to them. But when theſe artificers of 
fraud came to reflect more cloſely on the approach of 
parliament, and to prepare their letters for the inſpec- 
tion of the friends of Mary, they began to ſhrink at 
the thoughts of what they had done, To ſubſtantiate 


the charge by letters under her own hand, they had 


naturally annexed her own ſubſcription, a letter an- 


ſubſcribed being a ſolgeiſm in evidence. But moſt un- 


fortunately for the cauſe of complete forgery, Mary 
was {till in poſſeſſion of her own /za/, and he who fa- 
bricated the letters was not an engraver, For this 
reaſon, „ the allegit writings in form of miſſive letters 
or epiſtles,” ſays the biſhop of Roſs, in an addreſs to 
Elizabeth, „“ are not / eit nor ſignetit.” They were 
neither atteſted by her ſubſcription at the bottom, nor 
ſecured by her ſea] on the outſide. In the ſecret coun- 
cil, where all were equally embarked in rebellion, 
theſe omiſſions were of no importance. But that let- 
ters containing intimations of adaltery and of mur- 
der, ſhould be ſent by the queen to the earl of Both- 
well, with her /u6/cription to them, and yet without 
any guard of a ſeal upon them, ſo far exceeds all the 
bounds of credibility, that they could not expett it to 
gain the belief of parliament. They were ſtruck with 
the abſurdity of their plan, and dreaded a detection. 


They were under the neceſſity of altering it; but 


they could not ſupply the defect of the ſeal. They, 
therefore, wrote over the letters anew, and with- 
held the ſubſcription. | 
Theſe letters were now as complete as the conſpira- 
tors wiſhed them; yet in this ate, while they were 
unſubſcribed and unſealed, they wanted other forma- 
lities which are nſual in diſpatches. They were with- 
out directions, and they had no dates. They muſt, 
therefore, have been ſent by the queen to Bothwell as 
pen and /oofe papers; yet they contained evidence 


* 
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intimation that they were /ab/cribed by her. Whence 


7 


againſt herſelf, and againſt him, of the moſt horrid 
wickedneſs; and Nicholas Hubert, the perſon who is 
ſaid to have carried moſt of them, was of the loweſt 
condition, and, as Dr Robertſon characterizes him, 
« a fooliſh talkative fellow.“ He would, therefore, 


Mary. 
—2 


ſurely read thoſe papers, which are polluted from end 
to end with open and uncovered adultery, and as ſure- - 
ly report their contents to of hers, Theſe are the moſt. 


incrediblecircumſtances,onthe ſuppolition that the let- 
ters are authentic, unleſs the queen was, What none 
of her enemies ever repreſented her, an abſolute idiot. 


The letters in their compoſition bear no reſemblance: 


to the other writings of the queen. They have a vuls 
garity, an indelicacy, and a coarſeneſs of expreſſion 


and manner, that by no means apply to her. They 


breathe nothing of the paſſion of love beſides the im- 
pulſes of the ſenſual appetite; and they repreſent a 
yu highly accompliſhed in love with one of her 
ſukjects, as acting with all the ſneaking humility of a 
cottager to a peer T. A few inſtances will ſhow this. 
« The devil ſinder us, ſhe is made to exclaim, and 
God knit us ae ever for the maiſt faithful 
coupill that ever 
in it. am,“ ſhe ſays in another place, “ varrey 
lad to wryte unto zow quhen the reſt are ſleipand:; 
fn I cannot. ſleip as they do, and as JI wold deſyre, 
that is, in your armes, my dear lufe,”” Seeing to 
obey zow, my dear lufe, I ſpare. nouther honor, con- 


ſeience, haſarde, nor greatnes quhatſumever ; tak-it, I 


pray you, in gude part, as from the maiſt faithful luifer 
that ever ze had, or ever fall have.“ « Se not hir (his 
wife), quhais fenzeit teires ſuld not be ſa mikle preiſit 
nor eſtemit as the trew and faithful trevellis quhilk I 
ſuſtine for to merit? ber place. God give. zou, my 
only lufe, the hap and proſperitie quhilk your humble 
and faithful lafe deſyres unto. zou, who hops to be 
ſchortly another thing to you for the reward of my irk- 
ſome travelles.“ „When I will put you out of dout, 
and cleir myſelfe, refu/? it not, my dear luſe; and ſuf- 
fer me to make zou ſome prufe be my obedience, my 
faithfulnes, conſtancie, and voluntary 
quhilk I tak for the pie/andeſt gude that I might reſ- 


ſcif, gif ze will eccept it.“ Such (ſays Mr Whit- 


aker) was the coarſe kirt/e , and the homely neckatie, 
in which theſe wretched repreſenters of Mary dreſſed 
themſelves up, for the exhibition of a queen dignified, 
refined, and elegant; —a queen whom, according to 
their own account, © God had indowit with mony 
gude and excellent gifts and virtues” 
The evidence which points to the forgery of the 


+ Whitaker 


e unitit; this it my feith : T will die 


ſubjectiun, 


letters js profuſe and iuſtructive. In its ſeparate paris, 


it is powerful and ſatis factory f. When taken toge- 
gether, and in the union of its parts, it is invincible. 


But, amidit all its cogency and ſtrength, there is a 


circumſtance moſt peculiarly in its favour, and of 
which it required no aid or alliitance. By this pecu- 
liarity, it is caſed completely in ſteel, and armed at 
every point. The letters have come down to us in 
the French, the Scottiſh, and the Latin languages. 
Now the conſpirators afhirmed, that they were written 
by the queen in the French language. But by a cri- 
tical examination of them in theſe different languages, 
Mr Goodall demonſtrated, that the pretended French 
originals are a tranſlation from the Latin of Buch my 
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in London during the time of the conferences. 


MAR 
which is itſelf a verſion from the Scotch. This is 
indeed acknowledged by Dr Robertſon, the ableſt and 
moſt perſeyering of all Mary's enemies, who pretends, 
that, ſo far as he knows, it never was denied. Deter- 
mined, however, to ſupport the authenticity of the let- 


ters at all events, the ſame elegant and ingenious wri. 


ter ſuppoſes t, that the French originals are now loſt, 
but that two or three ſentences of each of thoſe ori- 

inals were retained, and prefixed to the Scottiſh tranſ- 
ern and that the French editor obſerving this, 
fooliſhly concluded that the letters had been written 
partly in French and partly in Scottiſh. In ſapport of 


this ſingular hypothelis, he proceeds to affirm, that 


« if we carefully conſider thoſe few French ſentences 


of each letter which ſtill remain, and apply to them 


that ſpecies of criticiſm by which Mr Goodall exa- 
amined the whole, a clear proof will ariſe, that there 
was a French copy, not tranſlated from the Latin, but 
which was itſelf the original from which both the Latin 


and Scottiſh have been tranflated.'“ He accordingly 
applies this ſpecies of eriticiſm, points out a few varia- 


tions of meaning between what he calls the remaining 
ſentences of the original French and the preſent La- 


rin ; and thinks, that in the former he has diſcovered 
ſpirit and elegance which neither the Latin nor the 


Scottiſh have retained. His critical obſervations have 


been examined by Mr Whitaker ; who makes it appa- 


rent as the noon-day ſun, that the Doctor has occa- 
fionally miſtaken the ſenſe of the Latin, the French, 
and even the Scotch; and that he has forgotten to point 
out either the elegance or the ſpirit of any particular 
clauſes in his pretended originals. The ſame maſterly 


_ vindicator of Mary then turns his antagoniſt's artil- 


lery againſt himſelf ; and demonſtrates, that ſuch vari- 
tiations as he has thought ſufficient to prove the exiſt- 
ence of a former French copy, are not confined to the 


| firſt ſentence of each of the three firſt letters, but are 
extended to other ſentences, and diffuſed over all the 
letters. Hence he obſerves, that this mode of proving. 


will demonſtrate the preſent French, and every ſen- 
tence in it, to that very original, which it primarily 


pretended to be, which Mr Goodall has fo powerfully 


proved it not to be, and which even the Doctor him- 
ſelf dares not aſſert it is. Our limits will not admit 


of our tranſcribing the obſervations of theſe two illuſ- 
trious critics; nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould tran- 


ſcribe them. By acknowledging that“ Buchanan 
made his tranſlation, not from the French but from 


the Scottiſh copy (of which he juſtly obſerves, that 


were it neceſſary, ſeveral critical proofs might be 
brought), Dr Robertſon, in effect, gives up his 
cauſe. Had there been any other French letters than 
the preſent r, what occaſion had Buchanan for the 
Scotch, when he himſelf muſt have had poſſeſſion of 
the originals? It is evident from Mr Anderſon's ac- 
count, that thoſe letters were tranſlated by Buchan = 

e 
was one of the aſſiſtants appointed to the rebel com- 
miſſioners, and entruſted with the whole conduct of 


the proceſs againſt the queen. By him, with Leth- 
ington, Macgill, and Wood, the original letters were 


exhibited, and their contents explained to the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners; and we know from the authentic 
hiſtory of thoſe papers, thatthey were neither loſt nor 
miſlaid for many years afterwards. It cannot be pre- 
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tended that Buchanan did not underſtand the French ; 


for he paſt moſt of his life in that country, and taugt 


a ſchool there. He was, indeed, a daring zealot of 
rebellion ; but, with all his audacity, he muſt have felt 
the taſk in which he was engaged a very ungracious 
one. When he ſat down to defame, inthe eyes of all 
Europe, a queen to whom he owed not only allegi- 
ance but alſo-perſonal gratitude, it is not conceiyable 
that he could have tran{latcd from a Scotch tranſlation, 
had he known any thing of a French original; and if 
the rebel commiſſioners, who were ſaid to produce 
them, knew nothing of ſuch originals, certainly no 
body elſe ever did: if they exiſted not with Bucha- 
nan, they exiſted no where. | . 
Dr Robertſon, however, has another argument 
againſt Mr Goodall, which he thinks concluſive. Of 
tha eight letters „ the five remaining (he ſays) never 
appeared in Latin; nor is there auy proof of their ever 
being tranſlated into that language. Four of them, 
however, are publiſhed in French. This entirely over- 
turns our anthor's hypotheſis concerning the neceſlity 
of a tranſlation into Latin.“ An authentic fact will 
indeed overturn any hypotheſis; but, moſt unlackily 


for this argument, the Doctor advances the hypothe- 


ſis, and the fact reſts with Mr Goodall. It is indeed 
true that Buchanan publi ſhed only the three firſt letters 
in Latin at the end of his detection; but it does not 
therefore follow, that the other five were never tran/- 
lated into that language, Indeed Mr Whitaker has 


made it as apparent as any thing can be, that the 


whole eight were turned into Latin for the uſe of 
the French tranſlator, who, by his own account, un- 
derſtood not the Scotch. He has made it in tho 
higheſt degree probable, that this tranſlator was one 
Gamuz, a French refugee ; and he has demonſtrated, 
that the tranſlation was made in London under the 
eye of Buchanan himſelt. We do not quote his ar- 
guments, becauſe they conſiſt of a great number of 
obſervations which cannot be abridged ; and becanſe 
the tranſlator himſelf confeſſes every thing which is 
of importance to the cauſe maintained by Mr Goodall, 
« An reſte (he tells us) epiſtras miſas ſur la ſin,” 
which were all but the eighth, «e avalent eſte eſcrites par 
1: Royne, partic en Francois, partie en Eſcoſlois ; er 
depuis traduictes ENTIEREMENT en LATIN : mais 
n'ayant cognoiſſance, de la langue Eſcoſſoiſe, jay 
mieux aimé exprimer TOUT ce, que j'ay trouve en 


Larix, que, &c. This confeſſion (ſays Mr Whit- 


aker) takes a comprehenſive ſweep. It makes 401 
the fa letters at leaſt, and the he of each, to have 
been tranſlated into Latin, and from thence to have 
been rendered into French. It ſtarts no piddling ob- 
jections about ſentences or half-ſentences, at the head 
or at the tail of any. It embraces all within its wide- 
ſpread arms. And it proves the fancied exiſtence of 
a French copy at the time to be all a fairy viſion; 
the creation of minds that have ſubjected their judge- 
ments to their imaginations ; the invited dreams of 
ſe}f-deluſfion.”? 

The letters, ſo weak on every tide, and fo incapable 
of ſuſtaining any ſcrntiny, give the marks of ſuſpi- 
cion and guilt in all the ſtages of their progreſs. Even 
with the parliamentary ſanction afforded to them by 
the three e#ates, which the earl of Murray afſembled 
upon the 15th: day of December 1567, he felt the 

delicacy 
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he was ſcheming with Elizabeth his accuſation of the 
queen of Scots, he tobk the precaution to ſubmit pri- 
vately the letters to that princeſs by the agency of 
his ſecretary Mr Wood. The object of this ſecret 


tranſaction, Which took place early in the month of 


{] Stuart 


June 1568, was the moſt flagitious, and preſſes not only 
apaivſt the integrity of Murray, but alſo againſt that 
ot the Engliſh queen. Before he would advance with 
his charge, he ſolicited from her an aſſurance that the 


Judges to be appointed in the trial of Mary would hold 


the letters to be true and probative. Sa 

By the encouragementof Elizabeth, the earl of Mur- 
Tay was prevailed upon to prefer his accuſation ||. He 
was ſoon to depart for England upon this buſineſs. A 
privy=conncil was held by him at Edinburgh. He took 
np in it with formality the letters of the queen trom 
the earl of Morton, and gave a receipt for them to that 


nobleman, That receipt is remarkable and uitereſt- 


ing. It is dated upon the 16th day of September 
2568, and contains the firſt mention that appears in 
hiſtory of the diſcovery of the letters as in the actual 

ſſeſlion of Dalgleiſh upon the 20th of June 1567. 
This, as we have already noticed, is a very ſaſpicivus 
circumſtance ; but it is not the only ſuſpicious circum- 


Nance which is recorded in the receipt. In the act of 


ſecret-conncil, and in the ordination of parliament, 
in December 1567, when the carl of Murray and his 
aſſociates were infinitely anxious to eſtabliſh the cri- 
minality of the queen, the only vouchers of her guilt 
to Which they appealed were the letters; and at that 
time, doubtleſs, they had prepared no other papers to 
whieh they could allude. But in Murray's receipt in 
September 1568, there is mention of other youchers 
belide the letters. He acknowledges, that he alſo 
received from the earl of Morton contracts or obliga- 
tions, and ſonnets or love-verſes. Theſe remarkable 


pepers, though ſaid to have been found upon the 20th 


of June 1567 appeared not till September 1568; and 
this difficulty is yet to be ſolved by thoſe who con- 
ceive them io be genuine. The general arguments 
which affe& the authenticity of the letters apply to 


them in full force; only it muft be obſerved, that as 


the original letters were undoubtedly in Scotch, the 
original ſonnets were as certainly written in French, 


This has been completely proved by Dr Robertſon, 


and is fully admitted by Mr Whitaker, who has made 
it in the higheſt degree probable that Lethingron for- 
ged the letters and Buchanan the ſonnets, Be this as 
It may, the ſennets have every external and interna] 
evidence of forgery in common with the letters, and 
they have ſome marks of this kind peculiar to them- 
ſelves. In particular, they make the love of Mary ſtill 


more provelling than the letters made it; and with a 


degree of meanneſs, of which the ſoul of Lethington 
was probably incapable, the author of the ſonnets has 
made the queen conſider it as na lytill honor to be 
maiſtres of her ſubject's gudis !'* In this the dignified 


princeſs is totally loft in the maid Marien“ of her 


pretended imitators ; and Buchanan, who in his com- 
merce with the ſex was a mere ſenſualiſt, forgot on 
this occaſion that he was perſonating a lady and a 
queen. 


There is, however, in theſe ſonnets, one paſſage of 


Tr 1 
Mary. do delicacy and the danger of employing them open to 
t—— the purpoſes for which they were invented. For while 


: 
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ſingular importance, which we muſt net paſs wholly Mary. 
unnoticed. The queen is made 10 fay, —— 
Tour tuy auſſi j'ay jeits mainte arme, | 

Premier qu i fnſt de ce corps poſſeſſeur,' _ 
Duguel avlrs il 'avoit pay le cur, 

Fruits me donna un autre dur alarme, 
| Quand ii verſa de fon ſang mainte dragme. 


For bim alſo 1 powrit cut mony teiris, . 
Firſt quben he made bimfclt poſſe ſſour of this body, 


Of the quhilk en be had not the bart. 


Efter he did give me ane other hard charge, 


| Quhen he bled of his blude greit quantitic, &c. 


I theſe ſonnets could be ſuppoſed to be genuine, 
this paſlage would overthrow at once all the letters 
and both the contracts which were produced ; and 
would prove, with the force of demonſtration, that the 
ſcizure of Mary by Bothwell was ze? With her own 
conſeut; that be actually committed a rape upon her ; 
that ſhe had for bim »6 deve; and that ſhe married him 
merely as a r:fage te her i1juredhonour, The ſonnets, 
however, arc undoubtedly ſpurious ; but, conſidered 
in this light, the verſes before us prove with equal 
force the ſull conviction in he minds of the rebels of 
what in an unguarded moment they actually confeſſed 
to 1 hrogmorton, and was manifeſt to all the world: 
Viz. that „ the queen their ſovereign was /ed captive, 
and by FEAR, FORCE, and (as by many conje ctures 
may be well ſuſpected) other EXTRAORDINARY and 
more VNLAWFUL Meals COMPELLED-tO become bed- 
fellow to another witc's huſband,** They prove like- 
wiſe, that after the rape, finding Mary highly indig- 
nant at the brutality done her, Bothwell actually ſtab- 
bed himſelf; not, we may believe, with any inten- 
lion to take away. his own life, but merely that by 
ſhedding many a dtachm'' of blood he might molli- 


ty the heart of the queen. 


But we mean uot to purſue the hiſtory of the ſon- 
nets any farther. Though they were undoubtedly in- 
vented in aid of the leticrs, to prove that ſundamen- 
tal principle of the conſpirators, - that the love of Ma- 
ry 10 Bothwell was inordiuate; yet they were ſo in- 
compatible with hiſtory, and with one another, that 
they demonſtrate the ſpuriouſneſs of themſelves, and 
of the evidence which they were intended to cor- 
roborate. By thus endeayouring to give an air of na- 
ture and probability to their monſtrous fictions, the re- 
bels at once betrayed. the fabrication of the whole. 
They have themſelves ſupplied us with a long and 


particular journal, to ſhow the true date of facts; and 


by that journal have their letters and their ſonnets 
been demonſtrated to be ſpurious. The makers of 
theſe papers (ſays Mr Whitaker) have broken thro' 
all the barriers of their own hiſtory, They have 
ſtarted aſide from the orbit of their own comm 
They have taken a flight beyond the bounds of their 
own creation, and have there placed themſelves con- 

ſpicuous iu THE PARADISE OF FOOLS.” | 
This maſs of forgery was clandeſtinely ſhown to 
Elizabeth's commiſſioners during the conferences at 
York : (See ScorLAup.) It was ſhown again to the 
ſame commiſſioners and others during the conferences 
at Weſtminſter, But neither Mary nor her commil- 
ſioners could ever procure a ſight of a fingle-letier or 
a ſingle ſonnet. By the biſhop of Roſs and the Lord 
| erries 
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Herries ſhe repeatedly demanded to ſee the papers 


ſaid to be written by her: but that requeſt, in itſelf 
reaſonable, Elizabeth, with an audacity of injuſtice 
of which the hiſtory of mankind can hardly furniſh a 
parallel, thought ſn to refuſe. Mary then inſtructed 
her commiſſioners to demand copies of the letters and 
ſonnets ;_ and offered even from theſe to demonſtrate 
in the preſence of the Engliſh queen and parliament, 
and the ambaſſadors of foreign princes, that the pre- 
tended originals were palpable forgeries, Even this 
demand was denied her; and there is undoubted evi- 


dence ſtill exiſting, that neither ſhe nor her commiſ- 


ſioners had ſo much as a copy of theſe criminal papers 
tl after thoſe important conferences had for 
ſome time been at an end. This laſt demand per- 
2 70 Elizabeth; the conferences were ſuddenly 
roken up; Murray was diſmiſſed with his box to Scot- 
land; and the letters were {cen no more 
But the letters, we are told, were at Weſtminſter 
compared with letters of the quzen's, and found to 
be in the fame Roman hand. They were indeed con - 
* with other writings ; but with what writings? 
his que ſtion let Elizabeth's commiſſioners themſelves 
anſwer. They collated them, they fay “ with others 
herletters, which were ſhewed yeſternight, and avow- 
ed by THEM (the rebel commiſſioners) to be written 
by the faid queen.“ This was ſuch a collation as 
muſt, have pronounced them to be 1diotsy, it we had 
not known them to be otherwiſe; and as ſuch as muſt 
pronounce them to be kraves, as we know them to 
have been men of ſenſe. Like perſons totally incom- 
petent to the management of buſineſs, but in truth 
acting miniſterially in the works of profligacy, they 
compared the letters produced, vor with letters fur- 
niſhed by Mary's commiſſioners, vor with letters 
furniſhed even by inditfereut perſons, sur with 
letters preſented by the producers themſeloes.--This (ſays 
Mr Whitaker) is ſuch an inſtance of impoſition upon 
Mary and the world, as can ſcarcely be paralleled in 
the annals of knavery. Many inſtances of impoſition, 


indeed, occur in the wretched hiſtory of our race; but 


we can hardly find one, in which the impoſition was 
ſo groſs, ſo formal, fo important, and ſo clear. It 
was very groſs, becauſe it has not a ſhred of artifice 
to cover its ugly nakedneſs. It was very formal, be- 
cauſe it was done by men ſome of whom were of the 
firſt character in their country; and all were bound by 
honour, and tied down by oaths, to act uprightly 
in the butineſs, It was very important, becauſe no 
leſs than the reputation of a queen, and the continu- 
ance of an uſurpation, depended upon it. And it is 
very clear, becauſe we have the fact related to us by 


3; 2 = 
the commiſſioners themſelves, recorded to their ſame Mary: 
in their own journal, and tranſmitted by their W u 
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e to poſterity with everlaſting infamy on their 
eads.“ | 
When Tytler's Inquiry into the Evidence produced 
by the Earls of Murray and Morton againſt Mary Queen 
of Scots was firſt publiſhed, it was reviewed in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine by the late Dr Johnſon. The re- 
view, whick conliſts of a brief analyſis of the work, 
with reflections interſperſed on the force of the evi- 
dence, concludes thus: That the letters were for- 
ged is now made ſo probable, that perhaps they will 
never more be cited as teſtimonies.” Subſequent ex- 
perience has ſhown, that the great critic's knowledge 
of human nature had not deſerted him when he guard- 
ed his prediction with the word perhaps. Few authors 
polleſs the magnanimity of Fenelon ; and it is not to 
be expected that he who once maintained the letters 
to be genuine, ſhould by reaſoning or criticiſm be 
compelled to relinquiſh them : but we are perſuaded, 
that, after the preſent generation of writers ſhall be ex- 
tinct, theſe letters and ſonnets will never be cited as evi- 
dence, except of the profligacy of thoſe by whom they 
were fabricated, Having ſaid this, we leave the general 
character of Mary to the reflection of the reader (a). 
She wrote, t. Poems on various occaſions, in the 
Latin, French, and Scotch languages. One of her 
poems is printed among thoſe of A. Blackwood; ano- 
there in Brantome's Dames iUlnſlres, written on the 
death of her firſt huſband Francis. 2. Conſolation of 
her long impriſonment and royal advice to her ſon, 
3. A copy of verſes, in French, ſent with a diamond- 
ring to queen Elizabeth, There is a tranſlation of 
theſe verſes among the Latin poems of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, 4. Genuine Letters of Mary queen of 
Scots, to James earl of Bothwell ; tranſlated from the 
French, by E. Simonds; 1726. There are, beſides, 
many other of her epiſtles to queen Elizabeth, ſecre- 
tary Cecil, Mildmaye, &c. which are preſerved in the 
Cottonian, Alhmolcan, and other libraries. | 
MaR II. queen of England, eldeſt daughter of 
James II. by his firſt wife, was born at St James's 
in 1662. She. was bred up a Proteſtant, and mar- 
ried io William Henry. of Natlau, then prince of 
Orange, afterward king of England, in the 16th 
year of her age. She ſtaid in Holland with her huſ- 
band till February 12. 1619, when the came over, and 
was ſolemnly proclaimed queea of England, &c. She 
was an cqual ſharer with her huſband in all the 
rights belonging to the crown ; but the adminiſtra. 


tion and execution thereof was lodged ſolely in the 


king. She was a priaceis. endowed: with the high- 
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(4) This article ſtands ia need of an apology ; but whether for its length or ſhortneſs, our readers may 


perhaps differ in opinion. 


If it be conlidered as a piece of common biography, and compared with the 


limits which we have preſcribed to our other articles of the ſame kind, it h1s ſwelted to an extent beyond alt 


proportion. 


But as a piece of common biography it ought not to be contidered : it is intimately connected 


with the hiſtory of Scotland at a very intereſting period; and it has been juſtly obſerved, by one of the ableſt 
writers of the age, that « rhe fact under diſpute inthe life of Mary, is a fundamental and eſſential one; and 


that, any 
whole of his fu 


to the opinion which the hiſtorian adopts with regard to it, he muſt vary and diſpoſe the 
bſequent narration.” Viewed in this light, our abſtract of rhe evidence which has been ur- 


ged on both ſides of this controverſy will by mavy be decmed too ſhort. To ſuch as will for complete ſalisfac- 
tion We can only recommend the unbiafled ſtudy of the writings of Buchannan, Leſlie biſuop of Roſs, 
Coda, Robertjon, Hume, Totler, Sir David Dalmymple, Stuart, and Mhita ler. | 
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in the weſtern and 8 on the eaſtern ſhore of Cheſa - Maryland. 
peak bay, viz. Harford, Baltimore, ditto town and pre- - 
cinQs, Ann Arundel, Frederick, Allegany Waſhing. 


MAR 4.66 1] 
Mary eſt perfections both of body and mind: ſhe loved hiſ- 
tory, as being proper to give her uſeful inſtructions; 


— and was alſo a good judge as well as a lover of poe- 


try. She ſtndied more than could be imagined, and 
would have read more than the did if the frequent re- 
turns of ill-humours in her eyes had not forced her to 
ſpare them. She gave her minutes of leiſure to ar- 
chiteQure and gardening ; and ſince it employed ma- 
ny hands, ſhe ſaid ſhe hoped it would be forgiven her. 


vants: ſhe ordered good books to be laid in the places 
of attendance, that perſons might not be idle while 
they were in their turns of ſervice. She was exceed- 
ing zealous for 4 reformation of manners ; charitable 
in the higheſt degree, without the leaſt oſtentation. 
This excellent queen died on the 28th of December 
1695; at Kenſington, of the ſmall-pox, in the 33d 
year of her age, In her the arts Joſt a protectreſs, 
the unfortunate a mother, and the world a pattern of 
every virtue, As to her perſon ſhe was tall, of a ma- 
jeſtic graceful mien, her countenance ſerene, her 
complexion ruddy, and her features beautiful, = 
Maier Magdalen's Day, a feſtival of the Romiſh 
church, obſerved on the 22d of July. 
Niizr-GCrxzant's Houſe, a name given to Dunmore- 
head in the pariſh of Dunqueen, county of Kerry, and 
province of Munſter, in Ireland. It is the moſt wel- 
tern point of all Europe, and ealled by the Iriſh Ty 
Vorney Geerone, It is a point as much celebrated by 
them as John of Groat's-houſe by the Scots, which 


is the utmoſt extremity of North Britain. 


MARY BOROUGH, a borough, market, and poſt 
town, and the aſſizes town to the Queen's county, in 
the province of Leinſter, in Ireland, ſo called in ho- 
nour of Mary queen of England, who reduced this 
part of the country to ſhire-ground by act of parlia- 
ment 6th and 7th Philip and Mary. It is governed 


by a wig th Hy" and bailiffs, and has a barrack for 


a troop of horſe. It returnstwo members to parliament, 
and has five fairs, It is diſtant from Dublin 40 miles. 
MARYBURGH. See Fort-WitLiam. - 
MARYGOLD. Sec CATTHA. 
Corn MizrooLD. See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

French MarrGoLD. See TAYGETES, © | 
MARYLAND, one of the United, States of Ame 
rica, It received that name in honour of Henrietta 
Maria, the conſort of king Charles I. who made a 
grant of this country, with very extraordinary pow - 
ers, to Lord Baltimore. It lies between 38 and 40 


degrees north latitude, and in Jongitude from 74 to 


78 degrees weſt from London. It is bounded on the 
north by Pennſylvania ; on the eaſt by the Delaware 
Rate; on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and a line drawn from the ocean over the penin- 
ſula (dividing it from Accomack county in Virginia) 
to the mouth of Patowmack river, thence up the Pa- 
towmack to its firſt fountain, rhence by a due north 
line till it interſects the ſouthern boundary of Pennſyl- 
vania, in lat. 39 43' 18'/; ſo that it has Virginia on 
the ſonth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt. It contains about 


14000 ſquare miles, of which about one-ſixth is wa- 


ter. It is divided into 20 counties, 12 of which are 


ton, Montgomery, Prince George, Calvert, Charles, 
St Marys, Cecil, Kent, Qeen Ann, Caroline, Talbot, 
Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Worceſter. Each of theſe 
counties ſends four repreſentatives to the houſe of de- 
legates, beſides which the city of Anapolis, and town 


of Baltimore, ſend each two. 
She was the moſt gracious of ſovereigus to her ſub- 
jects, and the moſt obliging of wives to her huſband, 
as well as the moſt excellent of miſtreſſes to her ſer - 


The climate is generally mild and agreeable, ſuited 
to agricultural productions and a great variety of fruit- 
trees. In the interior hilly country the inhabitants 
are healthy ; but in the flat country, in the neigbbour- 
hood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, 
as in the other ſouthern ſtates, ſubject to intermit- 
tents. Cheſapeak bay divides this ſtate into the eaſtern 
and weſtern diviſions. Ir affords ſeveral good fiſheries ; 
and, in a commercial view, is of immenſe adyanta 
to the ſtate. It receives a number of the largeſt rivers 
in the United States, From the eaſtern ſhore in Ma- 


ryland, among other ſmaller ones, it receives Poko- 


moke, Choptank, Cheſter, and Elk rivers ; from the 
north the rapid Suſquehannah ; and from the weſt 
Patapſco, Severn, Patuxent and Patomack, half of 
which is in Maryland and half in Virginia, Except 
the wt . and Patomack, theſe are ſmall ri- 
vers. Eaſt of the blue ridge of mountains, which 


ſtretches acroſs the weſtern part of this ſtate, the 


land, like that in all the ſouthern ſtates, is generally 
level and free of ſtones. Wheat and tobacco are the 
ſtaple commodities of Maryland. In the interior 


country, on the uplands, conſiderable quantities of 
hemp and flax are raiſed, _ wes | 


Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities, 
Tobacco is generally cultivatedin ſets by negroes, in 
the following manner : The ſeed is ſown in beds of 


fine mould, and tranſplanted the begining of May. 


The plants are ſet atthe diſtance of 3 or 4 feet from 
each other, and are hilled and kept continally free of 
weeds, When as many leaves have ſhot out as the 
ſoil will nouriſh to advantage, the top of the plant is 
broken off, which prevents its growing higher. It is 


carefully kept clear of worms, and the ſuckers, which 


put out between the leaves, are taken off at proper 
times till the plant arrives at perſection, which is in 
_—_ When the leaves turn of a browniſh colour, 
and begin to be ſpotted, the plant is cut down and 
hang up to dry, after having ſweat in heaps one night. 
When it can be handled without crumbling, which 
is always in moiſt weather, the leavesare ſtripped from 
the ſtalk, and tied in bundles, and packed for expor- 
tation in hogſheads containing 800 or 900 pounds. No 
ſuckers nor ground leaves are allowed to be merchant- 
able. An Ania perſon may manage 6000 plants 
of tobacco, (which yield a 1000 lb.) and four acres of 
Indian corn. 1 | 
Two articles are ſaid to be peculiar to Maryland, 
viz. the genuine white wheat, which grows in Kent, 
Queen Ann's, and Talbot counties, on the eaſtern 
ſhore, and which degenerates in other places—and 
the bright Lite“: foot tobacco, which is produced at 
Elkridge, on the Patuxent, on the Weſtern Shore. 
Among other kinds of timber is the oak, of ſeveral 
kinds, which is of a trait grain and caſily my into 
ves, 
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Maryland, ayes, for exportation. The black walnut is in de- rain a friendly and improving intercoarſe with each Maryland. 
—— mand for cabinets, tables, and other furniture. The other; but the bulk of the inhabitants, recently col- —v— 

apples of this ſtate are large, but mealy ; their lected from almoſt all quarters of the world, bent on 

peaches plenty and good, From theſe the inhabi- the purſuit of wealth, varying in their habits, their 
tants diſtil cyder, brandy, and peach brandy, | manners, and their religions, are leſs improved. 

The number of inhabitants in this ſtate, inclading The trade of Maryland is principally carricd on fro: 

the negroes 319,728, which isnearly 23 for every qu are Bal imore, with the other ſtates, with the Weſt 
mile; The inbabitants, except in the populous towns, Indies, and with Europe, To theſe places they fend 
live on their plantations, often ſeveral miles diſtant annually large quantities of tobacco, wheat, flour, pig 
from cach other. Mr Morſe obſcryes, that to an in- iron, lumber, and corn—beans, pork, and flaxſeed, 

- Habitant of the middle, and eſpecially of the eaſtern in ſmaller quantities; and receive in return, dry 
ſtates, which are thickly populated, 1 appear to goods, wines, ſpirits, ſugars, aud other Welt India 
live very retired and unfocial lives. The effects of this commodities. The balance is generally in their ſavour, 
comparative ſolitude are viüble in the countenances, Georgetown ſtands on the bank of the river Pato- | 
as well as in the manners and dreſs of many of the mak, abvut 160 miles from its entrance intoChelapee k 
country people. You obſerye comparatively little of Bay. The ground on which it ſtands is very broken, 
that cheerful ſprightlinefs of look and action which being a cluſter of little hills, which, though at pre. 
is the inyariable and genuine offspring of ſocial inter- ſent elevated conſiderably above the ſurface of the 
courſe. Nor do you find that attention paid to dreſs, river, were probably, at ſome. fermer period over- 
which is common, and which decency and propricty flowed, as at the depth of 8 or 10 feet below the (ir . 
have rendered neceſlary, among people who are lia- face, marine ſhells have been found. Dr Martin, 
ble to receive company almoſt every day. Unaccuſ- concludes an account of the climate and diſeaſes, of 
tomed, in a great meaſure, to frequent and friendly this town, in the following words 
viſits, they often ſuffer too much negligence in their «« Upon thewhole,Georgetown and its vicinity may 
dreſs. As the negroes perform all the mannual la- be conlidered as a healthy part of America; and in 
bour, their maſters are left to ſaunter away life in any diſputes about the propriety of the ſeat of the ge- 

| Noth, and ioo often in ignorance, Theſe obſerya- neral government being fixed here, no objection can 
tions, however, muſt in juſtice be limited to the be urged againſt it on account of its diſeaſes.“ | 

people in the country, and to thoſe particularly, Fredericktown is a fine flouriſhing inland town of 

Whoſe poverty or parſimony prevents their ſpending upwards of 300 houſes, built principally of brick and 
a part of their time in populous towns, or otherwiſe ſtone, and moſtly on one broad ſtreet. It is ſituated 
mingling with the world. And with theſe limita- in a fertile country, about 4 miles ſouth of Catokton 
tions, they will equally apply to all the ſouthern mountain and is a place of conſiderable trade. It has 
ſtates. The inhabitants of the populons towns, and four places for public worſhip, one for Preſbyterians, 
thoſe from the conntry who have intercourſe with two tor Dutch Lutherans and Calviniſts, and one for 
them, are in their manners and cuſtoms genteel and Baptiſts ; belides a public gaol, and a brick market 
agreeable. | | . | = 

That pride which grows on ſlavery, and is habi- Hagarſtown is bur little inferior to Fredericktown, 
tual to thoſe, who, from their infancy, are taught to and is ſituated in the beautiful and well cultivated 
believe and to feel their ſuperiority, is a viſible cha- valley of Conegocheague, and carries on à conſider- 

racteriſtic of the inhabitants of Maryland. But with able trade withthe weſtern country. | | 

this characteriſtic we muſt not fail to connect that of Elkton is ſituated near the head of Cheſapeek bay, 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers, which is equally univerſal on a ſmall river which bears the name of the town. 
and obvious. Many of the women poſſeſs all the a- It enjoys great advantages from the carrying trade be- 

miable, and many of the elegant accompliſhments of tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. The tides ebb and 
their ſex. . | flow to this town, | | 

The chief towns in this ſtate are Anapolis and Bal- The city of Waſhington, in the territory of Colum- 

timore,—Anapolis, the capital, and the wealthieſt bia, was ceded by the ſtates of Virginia and Mary- 

townof its ſize in America, is ſituated juſt at the mouth land, to the United States, and by them eſtabliſhed 

of Severn river, 30 miles ſouth of Baltimore.— as the ſeat of their government, after the year 1800. 

The houſes are generally large and elegant; and the This city, which is now building, ſtands at the junc- 
ſtate-houſe is a noble building. Ba/timore has had tion of the rivers Patomak and the Eaſtern branch, 
the moſt rapid growth of any town on the continent. latitude 380 53“ North, extending nearly four miles 
and is the fourth in ſize and fifth in trade in the up each, and including a tract of territory, exceed- 
United States. It lies in lat. 39. 21. on the north ſide ed, in point of convenience, ſalubrity, and beauty, 

of Patapſco river, around what is called the Baſon. by rone, in America, For although the land in gene- 

The ſituation of the town is low. The number of ral, appears level, yet by gentle and gradual ſwell- 

houſes is about 2,300. The number of ſtores is near ings, a variety of elegant proſpects are produced, and | 

300; and of churches 9, which belong to German a ſufficient deſcent formed for carrying off the water . 

Calviniſts and Lutherans, Epiſcopalians, Preſbyte- occaſioned by rain. Within the limits of che city are : 

rians, Roman Catholics, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Qua- a great number of excellent ſprings; and by digging 

kers, Nicolites, or New Quakers. The number of wells, water of the beſt quality may readily 4 in 

inhabitants appears by the cenſus to be 13,503. There Beſides, the never failing ſtreams, that now ruu 

are many very reſpectable families in Baltimore, who through that territory, may alſo be c llected for the 

live genteelly, arc hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and main - uſe of the city. The waters of Reedy branch, and of 

Vor. X. : 9 | 241 Tiber 
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236 fret above the level of the tide in ſaid creek. The 
perpendicular height of the ground on which the ca- 
pitol is to ſtand, is 78 feet above the level of the tide 
in Tiber creek. The water of Tiber creek, may, 
therefore, be conveyed to the capitol, and, after wa- 
tering that part of the city, may be deſtined to other 
uſeful purpoſes. 8985 | 

The Eaſtern branch js one of the ſafeſt and moſt 


commodious harbours in America, being ſufficiently 


deep for the largeſt ſhips, tor about four miles above 
its month, while the channel lies cloſe along the bank 
adjoining the city, and affords a large and convenient 
harbour. —The Patomak, although only navigable for 
{mall craft, for a conſiderable diſtance from its banks 
next to the city (excepting about half a mile above 
the junction of the rivers) will nevertheleſs afford a 
capacious ſummer harbour; as an immenſe number of 
ſhips may ride in the great channel, oppoſite to, and 
below the city, 15 | | 

The Roman Catholics, who were the firſt ſettlers 
in Maryland, are ſtill numerous, Beſides theſe, there 


are Proteſtant Epiſcopalians, Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh 


Preſbyterians, German Calviniſts, German Lu- 
therans, Friends, Bapiiſts, Methodiſts, and Nico- 
lites, or New Quakers.—Seminaries of Learning, &c. 
Waſhington academy, in Somerſet county, was inſti - 


tated by law in 1779. It was founded and is ſupport- 


cd by voluntary ſubſcriptions and private douations, 
and is authorized to receive gifts and legacies, and to 
hold 2000 acres of land. A ſupplement to the law, 
paſſed in 1784, increaſed the number of truſtees from 


eleven to fifteen. 


In 1782, a college was inſtituted at Cheſtertown, in 
Kent county, and was honoured with the name of 


| WasninGToON COLLEGE, after Preſident Waſhing- 


ton, It is under the management of 24 viſitors or go- 
vernors, with power to ſupply vacancies, and hold 
eſtates whoſe yearly value ſhall not exceed 6000/. 
current money. By a law en..Cted in 1787, a perma- 
nent fund was granted to this inſtitution of 1250/. a 
year, currency, out of the monies ariſing from marri- 
age licenſes, fines and forfeitures on the EaſternShore. 

St John's college was inſtituted in 1784, to have 


alſo 24 truſtees, with power to keep up the ſucceſſion 


by ſupplying vacancies, and to receive an annual in- 
come of goool/, A permanent fund is aſſigned this 
college, of 1750/. a year, out of the monies ariting 
from marriage licenſes, ordinary licenſes, fines and 
ſorfeitures on the Weſtern Shore. This college is te 


be at Annapolis, where a building is now prepared for 


it. Very liberal ſubſcriptions were obtained towards 
founding and carrying on theſe ſeminaries. The two 
colleges conſt une one univerlity, by the name of 
© the Univertity of Maryland, whereof the gover- 
nor of the State, for the time being, is chancellor, 
and the principal of one of then vice chancellor, 
either by ſeniority or by election, as may hereafter 
be provided for by rule or by law. The chancellor is 
empowered io call a meeting of the truſtees, or a re- 
preſentation of ſeven of each, and twoof the members 
of the faculty of each, (the principal being one) 
which meeting is ſtiled * The Convocation of the 


univerſity of Maryland,“ who are to frame the laws, 
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preſerve uniformity of manners and literature in the Maryland. 


colleges, confer the higher degrees, determine ap-—— 


peals, &c. i 

The Roman Catholics have alſo erected à college 
at Georgetown, on Patomak river, for the promotion 
of general literature. <p 1 | 


In 1783, the Methodiſts inſtituted a college at A- 
bington, in Harford county, by the name of Cokeſ- 


bury college, after Thomas Coke, and Francis As- 
bury, biſhops of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal Church. 
The college edifice is of brick, handſomely built, on 
a healthy ſpot, enjoying a fine air, and a very exten- 
ſive proſpect. N 

The ſtudents, who are to conſiſt of the ſons of 
travelling preachers, the ſons of annual ſubſcribers, 


the ſons of the members of the Methodiſt ſociety and 


orphans, are inſtructed in the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Hiſtory, Geography, Natural Phi- 
loſophy and Aſtronomy ; and when the finances of 


the college will admit, they are to be taught the He- 


brew, French and German languages. 
The college was erected and is ſupported wholly by 
ſubſcription and voluntary donations. 3 
The ſtudents have regular hours for riſing, for 
prayers, for their meals, for ſtudy, and for recrea- 
tion. They are all to be in bed preciſely at nine 
o'clock. Their recreations, (for they are to bein- 
dulged in nothing which the world calls p/ay*)" are 
ardening, walking, riding, and bathing without 
oors; and within doors, the carpenters, joiners, 
cabinet-makers, or turners“ buſineſs. Suitable pro. 
viſion is made for theſe ſeveral occupations, which are 
to be conſidered, not as matters of drudgery and con- 
ſtraint, but as pleaſing and healthful recreations, both 
for the body and mind. Another of their rules, 
which though new and fingular, is favourable to the 


health and vigour of the body and mind, is, that the 


ſtudents ſhall not ſleep on feather beds, but on ma- 
treſſes, and each one boy himſelf. © Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the morals and religion of the ſtudents, 

There are a few other literary inſtitutions, of infe- 
rior note, in different parts of the ſtate, and proviſion 
is made for free-ſchools in moſt of the counties; tho” 
ſome are entirely negleCted, and very few carried on 


with any ſucceſs: ſo that a great proportion of the 


lower claſs of people are ignorant ; and there are not 
a few who cannot write their names. But the revo- 
lution, among other happy effects, has rouſed the ſpi- 
rit of education, which is faſt ſpreading its ſalutary 
influences over this and the other ſouthern ſtates. © 

Ceuſlitution. The legiſlature is compoſed of two 
diſtinct branches, a ſenate and houſe of delegates, and 
ſtiled the General Aſſembly of Maryland. The ſcna- 
tors are elected in the following manner: On the firſt 
of September, every fifth year, the freemen chooſe 
two men in each county to be electors of the ſenate, 


and one elector for the city of Annapolis, and one for 


the town of Baltimore. Theſe electors muſt have the 
qualifications neceſſary for county delepates. Theſe elcc- 
tors meet at Annapolis, or ſuch other place as fhall be ap- 


pointed for convening the legiſlature, on the third Mon-, 


day in September, every fifth year, and elect by ballot 
I5 ſenators out of their own body or from the people 


at large. Nine of theſe muſt be reſidents on the weſ- 


tern ſhore, and ſix on the eaſtern: they muſt be more 
| | than 
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than twenty five years of age—muſt have reſided in 


w—vS— the ſtate more than three years next preceding the 


election, and have real and perſonal property above 
the value of a thouſand pounds, the ſenate may orip1- 
nate any bills, except money bills, to which they can 


only give their allent or diſſent. The ſenate chuſe their 


firſt Monday in October. 


preſident by ballot. The houſe of delegates is compoſ- 
ed of four members for cach county, choſen anually the 
The city of Annapolis and 
town of Baltimore ſend each two delegates. The 
qualifications of a delegate, are, full age, one year's 
reſidence in the county where be is choſen, and real 


and perſonal property above the value of five hun- 


dred pounds. Both houſes chooſe their own officers 
and judge of the election of their members. A ma- 
Jority of each is a quorum. The election of ſenators 
and delegates is vive voce, and ſheriff's the returning 


_ officers, except in Baltimore town, where the com- 


in any part of the ſtate, and a year's reſidence in the 


miſſioners ſuperintend the elections and make returns. 
The ſtated ſeſſion of the legiſlature is on the firſt 
Monday in November. The qualifications of a free. 
man are full age, a freehold eſtate of fifty acres of 
land, and actual reſidence in the county where he 
offers to vote property to the value of thirty pounds 


county where he offers to vote. | 
On the ſecond Monday in November annually, 2 


+ governor is appointed by the joint ballot of both 


number of votes ſeverally reported. The governor | 


| houſes, taken in each houſe reſpectively, and depo- 


ſited in a conference room; where the boxes are ex- 
amined by a joint committee of both houſes, and the 


cannot continue in office longer than three years ſuc- 
ceſlively,nor be re-ele&ed until the expiration of four 
years after he has been out of office, The qualifica- 


tions for the chief or » Boulng dy are twenty five years 


of age, five years reſidence in the ſtate, next preced- 


ing the election, and real and perſonal eſtate above 


the value of five thouſand pounds, one thouſand of 
which muſt be freehold eſtate. On the ſecond Tueſ- 


day of November, annually, the ſenators and dele- 
gates elect by joint ballot, five able and diſcreet men, 


above twenty five years of age, reſidents in the ſtate 
three years next preceding the election, and poſſeſſing 


afrechold of lands and tenements above the value of a 
thouſand pounds, to be a council for aſſiſting the go- 


vernor in the duties of his office. Senators, dele- 


gates and members of council, whilſt ſuch, can hold 


no other office of profit, nor receive the profits oſ any 
office exerciſed by another. The governor with the 
advice of his council, appoints the chancellor, all 
judges and juſtices, the attorney general, naval and 
militia officers, regiſters of the land office, ſuryeyors, 
and all other civil officers, except cor ſtables, afleflors 
and overſcers of the road. A court of appeals is eſta- 
bliſhed for the final determination of all cauſes, which 


may be brought from the general court of admiralty, 


or of chancery. 

Maryland was granted, as has been already noticed, 
by king Charles I. to Cecilius Calvert, baron of Bal- 
timore in Ireland, June 20, 1632. 
of the province was by charter veſted in the proprie- 
tary; but it appears that he either never exerciſed 
thefe powers alone, or but for a ſhort time. Ihe ho- 
nourable Leonard Calvert, Eſq. Lord Baltimore's 
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brother, was the firſt governor or lieutenant- general. Marypors. 


for the Typographical Bureau. 


The government 


MA ines 


In 1638, a law was paſſed, conſtituting the firſt regu- 
lar houſe of aſſembly, which was to conſiſt of ſuch re- 
preſcntatives, called burgeſſes, as ſhoull be elected 
purſuant to writs iſſued by the governor. Theſe bur- 
geſſes poſſeſſed all the powers of the perſons electing 
them; but any other freemen, who did not aſſent 
to the election, might take their ſcats in perſon. 
Twelve r rien or treemen, with the lieutenant- 
general and ſecretary, conſtituted the aſſembly or le- 


giſlature. This aſſembly ſat at St Mary's, one of the 


ſouthern counties, which was the firſt ſettled part of 
Maryland, In 1689 the government was taken our 
of the hands of Lord Baltimore by the grand conven- 
tion of England. Mr Copley was appointed gover- 
nor by commiſſion from William and Mary in 1692, 
when the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by law. 
In 1716, the government of this province was reſtor- 
to the proprietary, and centinued in his hands till the 


late revolution; when, being an abſentee, his pro- 


perty in the lands was confiſcated, and the govern- 
ment aſſumed by the freemen of the province, who 
formed the conſtitution now exiſting. At the cloſe 
of the war, Henry Harford, Eſq; the natural fon and 


heir of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiſlature of 


Maryland for his eſtate; but his petition was not 
granted. Mr Harford eſtimated his loſs of quit-rents, 


valued at 20 years purchaſe, and including arrears, 


at L.259,488, 5s.—dollars at 78. 6d. and the value 
of his manors and reſeryed lands at 327,441 of the 
ſame money. | | 


MARYPORT, a ſea-port town of Cumberland, fi- 


tuated at the mouth of the Elne. It has a good har- 
bour; and has 7o or 80 ſail of ſhipping from 30 to 
250 tons burden, principally einployed in the coal- 
trade; ſome of them ſail up the Baltic for timber, 
flax, iron, &c. They have a furnace for caſt-iron and 
a glaſs-houſe. A chapel was erected here in 1760: 
MAS (Lewis dv), natural ſon to Jean Louis de 
Montcalm Seigneur de Candiac, and a widow of rank 
of Rouergue, was born at Nimes in 1676. His firſt 
attention was beſtowed on juriſprudence ; but after- 


wards he was altogether occupied with mathematics, 


philoſophy, and the ſtudy of the languages. Father 
Mallebranche cultivated his acquaintance and eſtee m- 
ed his virtues. His firſt appearance was ſevere, his ge- 
neral temper tranquil; yet he had a lively and fertile 
imagination. His mind was active, full of reſources, 
and methodical. We are indebted to his indiſtry 
This invention is the 
more ingenious, as it preſents the tedious parts of edu- 
cation, namely, reading, writing, and the elements of 
languages, to the youthful mind as a delightful enter- 
tainment, and many people in France both in the ca- 
pital and in the provinces have adopted it with ſac- 
ceſs. After he had conceived the idea of this inven- 
tion, he made the firſt trial of it on the young Candiac, 
who was remarkable for his underſtanding in his ear- 
lieſt years. Du Mas conducted his pupil to Paris and 
the principal cities of France, where he was univer- 
ſally admired. This prodigy was carried off in the 
year 1726 before he was ſeyen years of aye, and his: 


loſs had nearly deprived Du Mas of his reaſon, A » 
dangerous illneſs was the conſequence of his vexa- 
tion; and he would have died of want, if a gentleman 


had: 


- 
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Du Mas afterwards retired with 
Madame de Vanjour within two leagues of Paris, and 
died in the year 1774, aged 68. He was a philoſopher 
both in genius and charaQer, His works are, 1.L' Art 
de tranſpoſer toutes ſortes de Muſiques ſans etre oblige 
de connoitre, ni le temps ni le mode, publiſhed at Paris 
in 4to, 1711. This work is extremely curious, but of 
no advantage to the ſtudy of malic. 2. A volume in 
quarto, printed at Paris 1733,. in four parts, intitled, 
Bibliotheque des enfants. In this treatiſe he has plac- 
ed, in a clear point of view, the ſyſtem and economy 
of his Typographical Bureau. This invention, like e- 
very thing new, was cenſured by ſome and admired 


by others. The author himſelf defended it with much 


ſucceſs in the journals and ſeveral occaſional pamph- 


lets. This collection, however, is become exceed - 
ingly ſcarce. The Typographical Bureau was brought 


to perfection by M. Reybert a citizen of Avignon, 
who enriched it with many articles containing uſeful 
and agreeable information in geography, hiſtory, fable, 


&c. &c. 3. Memoires de Þ Ecoſſe ſous le regne de Marie 


Stuart, by Crawford, and tranſlated from the Engliſh. 


This tranſlation was found in manuſcript in the libra- 


ry of the late marquis d'Aubais, with whom Du Mas 


had lived in the moſt intimate habits of friendſhip. | 


Mas Planta, a plant which upon the ſame root pro- 
duces male flowers only. | 


See Musculus Floß. 
MASAFUERO, an iſland of the South-Sea, lying 
in S. Lat. 33. 45. W. Long. 80. 46. It is very high 
and mountainous, and at a diſtance ſeems to conſiſt of 
one hill or rock. It is of a triangular form, and ſe- 
ven or eight leagues in circumference. There is ſuch 


plenty of fiſh, that a boat with a few hooks and lines 
may very ſoon catch as many as will ſerve one hundred 


people. Here are coal-fiſh, cavilliers, cod, hallibut, 
and cray-fiſh. Captain Carteret's crew caught a king. 


fiſher that weighed 87 pounds, and was five feet and. 


an halflong. 'The fharks were here ſo ravenous, that 
in taking ſoundings, one of them ſwallowed the lead, 
by which they hauled him above water ; but he re. 
gained his liberty by diſgorging his prey. Seals are 
ſo numerous here, that Captain Carteret ſays, if many 
thouſands were killed in a night, they would not be 
miſſed next morning. Theſe animals yield excellent 


train-oil; and their hearts and plucks are very good 


food, having a taſte ſomething like thoſe of a hog ; 


. their ſkins are covered with a very fine fur. There are 


many birds here, and ſome very large hawks. Of the 
pintado bird one ſhip caught 700 in one night. Com- 
modore Byron landed here with difficulty in 1765, in 


N 
Maſaſuero. had not taken him from his garret and entertained him 
in his own houſe. 


M'A'S 


order to take in wood and water, of both which he Maſcaron. 
found plenty. He found alſo great numbers of goats —v— 


whoſe fleſh taſtedas well as veniſon in England. 
MASBOTHE@ 1, or MEsBoTH=#1, the name of a 
ſe&, or rather of two ſe&s; for Euſebius, or rather 
Hegeſippus whom he cites, makes mention of two 
different ſects of Maſbothæans. The firſt was one of 
the ſeven ſes that aroſe out of Judaiſm, and proved 
very troubleſome to the church; the other was one of 
the ſeven Jewiſh ſects before the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 7 68 | 
The word is derived from the Hebrew naw /chabat, 
ce to reſt or repoſe, and ſignifies idle eaſy indolent 
people. Euſebius ſpeaks of them as if they had been 
ſo called from one Maſbotheus their chief: but it is 
much more probable their name is Hebrew, or at leaſt 
Chaldaic, ſignifying the - ſame thing with a Sabbata- 
rian in our language; that is, one who makes a pro- 
feſſion of keeping Sabbath, ; Eine 
Voaleſius will not allow the two ſects to be con found. 
ed together: the laſt being a ſe& of Jews before, or 
at leaſt contemporary with Chriſt; and the former a 
ſe& of heretics deſcended from them. Rufinus diſ- 
tinguiſhes them in their names: the Jewiſh ſect he 
calls. Maſbuthzi; and the heretics Maſbuthæœani. 
The Maſbuthæans were a branch of the Simonians. 
- MASCARDI (Auguſtin), a diſtinguiſhed perſon. 
in the republic of letters, was born at Sarzane, a city 
of the ſtate of Genoa, in 1591. He ſpent the early 
part of his life among the Jeſuits, and afterwards be- 
came chamberlain to Pope Urban VIII. He was na- 
turally ſo eloquent, that this ſame pope, merely to ex- 
erciſc his talent, founded a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric for 
him in the college de la Sapienza 1628, and ſettled 
upon him for life a penſion of 500 crowns. Maſcardi 
filled the chair with great reputation; but his love 
of letters made him neglect what is of more conſe- 
genes than even letters, the management of his af- 
airs: for he was always poor, and always in debt. 
He wrote a great many thingsin verſe and proſe ; and 
among the reſt, a treatiſe entitled De//” arte hiſtorica. 
In his „ Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of the Comtede Fi- 
eſque, he has very frequently attacked the religion of 
Hubert Folietta; and in his other books he uſed ſome 
writers in the ſame way, which occaſioned him to be 
attacked in his turn. The objeQions which were 
made to him, together with his anſwers, were added 
to the ſecond edition of the hiſtory juſt mentioned. 
He died at Sarazane, 1640, in his 4gth year. | 
MASCARON (Julius), biſhop of Agen, and a 
moſt eminent French preacher, was born at Marſeilles 
| 1 in 
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in 1634. He inherited of his father, who was the 
moſt celebrated advocate of the parliament of Aix, 
that uncommon talent of eloquence which diſtinguiſh- 
ed him. He was admitted a member of the congre- 
gation of the oratory very young : and from his 22d 
year taught rhetoric at Mans. Soon after this he com- 


menced preacher, and preached with great ſucceſs in 


St Peter's church at Saumur. The biſh-p of Mans, 
willing to engage ſo able a preacher in his church, 
made himPÞprebendary of it. He was much admired at 
Paris, when he preached the advent at the oratory. 
He preached after this five or {ix years at court, and 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Tulle in 1671. He 
was afterwards tranſlated to the biſhoric of Agen. 
He was called in 1694 to preach the Lent ſermon at 


court. The year following, he opened the aſſembly 
of the clergy, and returned to his dioceſe ; where he 
dicd of a yy in his cheſt, Dec. 16. 1703. There 


is nothing priated of this great man excepting A Col- 
lection vf Funeral Orations made upon the queen-mo- 
ther, the dauphineſs, the duke of Beaufort, the chan- 


ccltor Seguicr, mareſchal Turenne ; and at the head 


of this collection there is a ſhort life of him. 
MASCLEF (Francis), was at firſt a curate in the 
dioceſe of Amiens, the place of his birth, and after- 
wards theologian and confidant to the virtuous De 
Brou biſhop of that dioceſe. He was appointed to the 
charge of a ſeminary of learning under that prelate. 
He deſerved this employment both from his piety and 


profound learning. The oriental languages were as 


familiar to him as his nat.ve tongue. He purſued his 


reſearches into the idioms of the caſt with the ſpirit - 


and the ingenuity of a philoſopher. He was made 
canon of Amiens a little before the death of De Brou, 

which happened in 1706. His opinions on the Jan- 
ſeniſt controverſy were ſo offenſive to Sabbatier, the 
ſucceſlor of that worthy prelate, that he was removed 
from the care of the ſeminary and from almoſt every 
other public office which he held. The regard of the 
dead comforted Maſclef under the oppreſſion of the 
living. He devoted himſelf to ſtudy with ſo much ar- 


dour, that he contracted a diſeaſe of which he died 


the 14th Nov. 1728, aged 66 ycars. His principal 
works are, 1. A Hebrew Grammar in Latin, after his 
new method, printed at Paris 1716, in 12mo. This 
grammar was again printed in two volumes in 12mu 
in the year 1730, under the direction of M. de la Blet- 
ter ie at that time prieſt of the oratory and the friend 
of Maſclef. All the objections which Father Guarin 
made in his Hebrew grammar to Maſclef's method of 
reading Hebrew without the uſe of points are attended 
to in this edition. There is nothing more neceſſary, 
according to this plan, than to take the vowel which 
is next the conſouant in the order of the alphabet. 
This method was approved of by ſome learned men, 
but rejected by a great many more. 2. Les Conferences 
Eccle ſiaſligues du dioceſe d Amiens, in 12mo. 3. Le Ca- 
techiſme 4. 

Theologie, in MS. Theſe would have been publiſhed 


had they not diſcovered a partiality to the principles 


of Janſeniſm. The author was an anſtere man, equally 
reſpectable for his manners and his knowledge. 
MASCULINE, ſomething belonging to the male, 
or the ſtronger of the two ſexes. Sec Mate, 
Vor. &. 46 
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MasculixE, is more ordinarily uſed in grammar Maſculine 


Amiens, in to, 4. Une Philoſophic et une 


MAS 


to ſignity the firſt and worthieſt of the genders of 
nouns, See GENDER. | 

The maſculine gender is that which belongs to the 
male kind, or ſomething analogous to it. 

Moſt ſubſtances are ranged under the heads of 
maſculine or feminine. — This, in ſome caſes, is done 
with a ſhow of reaſon ; but in others is merely arbi- 
trary, and for that reaſon is found to vary according 
to the languages and even according to the words in- 
troduced from one language into another, —Thus the 
names of trees are generally feminine in Latin and 
maſcaline in the French. | | 

Farther, the genders ofthe ſame word are ſometimes 
varied in the ſame language. Thus a/vus, according 
to Priſcian, was anciently maſculine, but is now be- 


come feminine. And zavire, „a ſhip,” in French, 


was anciently feminine, but is now maſculine. 


MascuLing Rhyme, in the French poetry, is that 


made with a word which has a ſtrong open, and ac- 
cented pronunciation; as all words have, excepting 
thoſe which have an e feminine in their laſt ſyllable. 


For inſtance, amour and jour, mort and ſort, are maſ- 


culine rhymes ; and pere and mere, gloire and memoire, 
are feminine. Hence alſo verſes ending with a maſ- 
culine rhyme, are called maſeulin: verſes, and thoſe 


ending with a feminine rhyme, feminine verſes. It is 


now a rule eſtabliſhed among the French poets never 


to uſe the above two maſculine or two feminine yerſes 


ſucceſſively, except in the looſer kind of poetry. Ma- 


rot was the firſt who introduced this mixture of maſ-, 


culine and feminine verſes, and Ronſard was the firit 
who practiſed it with ſucceſs. The maſculine verſes 
ſhould always have a ſyllable leſs than the femi:.ine 
ones. 

Mascul x Signs. Aſtrologers divide the ſigns into 
maſculine and feminine; by reaſon of theit qualities, 
which are either active, and hor or cold, acconnted 
maſcuiine; or paſlive, dry .and moiſt, which are fe- 
minine. On this principle they call the Sun, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, maſculine ; andthe Moon and Venus 
feminine. Mercury, they ſuppoſe, partakes cf the two. 
Among the ſigns, Aries, Libra, Gemini, Leo, Sapit- 
tarius, Aquaris, are maſculine : Cancer, Capricor- 
nus, Taurus, Virgo, Scorpio, and Piſces, are femi- 
nine. i 

MASCULUS FLos, in botany. See Fos. 


MASH, a drink given to a horſe, made of half a 


peck of ground malt pat into a pail, into which as 
much ſcalding hot water is poured as will wet it very 


well: when that is done, ſtir it about, till, by taſting, 


you find it as ſweet as honey; and when it bas ſtood 
till it is lukewarm, it is to be given to the horſe, This 

liquor is only uſed after a purge, to make it work the 

beiter; or after hard labour, or inſtead of drink in 

the time of any great ſickneſs. | 
MASK. Sce MasquE. 


MASINISSA, a king of a ſmall part of Africa, 


who at firſt aſlitted the Carthaginians in their wars a- 
gainſt Rome; but afterwards joined the Romans, and 
became the firmeſt ally they ever had. Sec Numi- 
DIA. | | 
MASON, a perſon employed under the directioa 
of au architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone-building, 
4 1 | The 
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with the neceſſary retreais and perpendiculars ; to form 
the vaults, and employ the ſtones as delivered to him. 
Wheu the (tones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or 
cutting them belongs tothe lone - cutters, though theſe 
are :requently confounded with maſons: theornaments 
of ſculpture are performed by carvers in ſtones or 
. ſculprors. The tools or implements principally uſed 
by them are the ſquare, level, plamb-line, bevel, com- 
paſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, ſaw, trowel, &c. See 
SQUARE, &c. 535 | | 

Beſides the common inſtruments uſed in the hand, 
they have likewiſe machines for raiſing of great bur- 
dens, and the conducting of large ſtones; the principal 
of which are the lever, pulley, wheel, crane, &c. See 
LEVER, &c. | | 
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courſes, and the ſame order is obſerved throughout 


the building; this may be called double binding, in reW | 


gard the binding is not only of ſtones of the ſame 
courſe with one another, but likewiſc of one courſe 
with another courſe. See no 3. 

Maſonry by equal courſes, called by the ancients i/7- 
domum, difters in nothing from the bound maſonry, 
but only in this, that its Nones are not hewn. See 
no 4. | | | g 
Maſonry by unequal courſes, called p/eudiſodomun 


is alſo made of unhewed {tones, and laid in boun 
work ; but then they are not of the ſame thickneſs, 


Fe ee and Accepted Masons, a very ancient ſociety or 


body of men: ſo called, either from ſome extraordi- 
nary knowledge of maſonry or building, which they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becaule the firſt foun- 
ders of the ſociety were perſons of that profeſſion. 
Theſe are now very confiderable, both for number and 
character, being found in every country in Europe, 
and conliſtiug principally of perfons of merit and con- 
ſideration. As to antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtand- 
ing of ſome thouſand years. What the end of their 
inſtitution is, ſeems (till in ſome meaſure a ſecret ; and 
they are ſaid to be admitted into the fraternity by be- 
ing put in poſſe{lion of a great number of ſecrets, call- 
<dthe mafon's word, Which have been religioully kept 
from age to age, being never divulged. See Free- 
Maxon rt... 1 | 5 
MASONRY, in general, a branch of architecture, 
conſiſting in the art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and 
cutting them level or perpendicular, for the uſes of 
building: but, in a more limited ſcnſe, maſonry is 
the art of aſſembling and joining ſtones together with 
mortar. | | 
Hence ariſe as many different kinds of maſonry as 
there are different forms and manners for laying or 
joining ſtones. Vitruvius mentions ſeveral] kinds of 
maſonry uſed among the ancients ; three of hewed 
ſtonc, #42. that in form of a net, that in binding, and 
that called the Greek maſonry ; and three of unhewed 
| ſtones, 912. that of an equal courſe, that of an unequal 
courſe, aud that filled up in the middle; and the ſe- 
veuth was a compoſition of all the reſt. 
Net-maſoary, called by Vitruvius reticu/arum, from 
its reſemblance to the meſhes of a net, conſiſts of 
ttones ſquared in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed as that 
their joints go. obliquely; and their diagouals are the 
one perpendicular and ihe other level. This isthe moſt 
agreeable maſonry io the eye, but it is very apt 10 
crack. See n 1. OE TE | 
Bound-maſonry, that in which the ſtones were pla- 
ceed one over another, like tiles; the joints of their 
beds being level, and the mouuters perpendiculars, ſo 
that the joint that mounts. and ſeparates two ſtones 
always falls directly over the middle of the ſtone be- 
Jow.. This is leſs. beautiful than the net-work ;. but 
it is more ſolid and durable. Scent? 2. 
_ Greek maſonry, according to Vitruvius, is thatwhere 
a fler we have laid two ſtones, eech of which makes a 
courſc, another is laid at the end, which makes two 


nor is there any equality ubſeryed excepting in the 
ſeveral courſes, the courſes themſelves being unequal 
to each other. See n“ 5. | 


Maſonry filled up in the middle, is likewiſe made of 


unhewed ſtones, and by courſes; but the ſtones are 


only. ſet in order as to the courſes: (ſeen*6). A, 
the courſes; B, the parts filled up;- C, a coat of 
plaiers =: 5 

Compound maſonry is of Vitruvius's propoſing, ſo 
called as being formed of all the reſt. In this the 
courſes are of hewed ſtone; and the middle being left 
void, is filled up with mortar and pebbles thrown in 


together: after this the ſtones of one courſe are bound 


to thoſe of another courſe with jiron- cramps faſtened 
with melted lead: (See no 7). E, the ſtones cramp- 
ed; F, the cramps ; G, the middle part filled up. — 
Ne 8. repreſcnts another ſort of compound maſoury, 
the middle of which is ſtone, and the edges boards. 
All the kinds of m:fonry now in ufe may be re- 
duced to theſe five, viz. bound maſonry ;* that of 
brick-work, where the bodies and projectures of the 
ſtones incloſe ſquare ſpaces or pannels, &c. ſet with 
bricks; that de moilon, or ſmall work, where the 
courſes are equal, well ſquared, and their edges or 
beds ruſticated ; that where the courſes are unequal ; 
and that filled up in the middle with little tones and 
mortar. | 
Free-Masoner, denotes the ſyſtem of myſteries and 
ſecrets peculiar to the focicty of free and accepted 
maſons. | | „ 
The origin of this ſociety is very ancient; but we 
have no authentic account of the time when it was 
firit inſtituted, or even what was the reaſon of ſuch an 
aſſociation of people under the nile of Mafons, more 
than of any other mechanicabprofeſſion.— In Dr Hen- 
ry's hiſtory we find the origin of the Free Maſon So- 
c:cty in Britain attributed to the difficulty found in 
former times, of procuring a ſufticient ' number of 
workmen to build the multitude of churches, mona- 
ſteries, and other religious edifices. which the ſuper- 
ſtition of thoſe ages prompted the people to raiſe. 
Hence the maſons were greatly favoured by the popes, 
and many indulgences were prarted in order to aug- 
ment their numbers. In times like thoſe we ſpeak. 
of, it may well be ſuppoſed: that ſuch encourage- 
ment from the ſupreme paſtors of the church muſt 
have been productive of the moſt beneficial effes to 
the fraternity; and hence the increaſe of the ſocteiy 
may naturally be deduced, The Doctor quotes, in 
confirmation of this, the words of an author who was 
well acquaiuted with their hiſtory and conſtitution. 
« The Italians (ſays he), with ſome Greek refugees, 
and. with them French, Germans, and F ** 


MAS- 
by whom it was patroniſed. This general, who hoped Maſonry, 
to be the founder of a Britiſh empire, encouraged * - 


Maſonry. ed into a fraternity of architects, procuring papal bulls 
—-— for their encouragement and their particular privi- 
lages ; they ſtyled themſelves Free- maſons, and ranged 


from one nation to another, as they fonnd churches 
to be built: their government was regular : and where 
they fixed near the building in hand, they made a 
camp of hufs. A ſurveyor governed in chief, every 
tenth man rs called a warden, and overlooked each 
nine. The pentlemen in the neighbourhood, either 
out of charity or commutation of penance, gave the 
materials and carriages. Thoſe who have ſeen the 
accounts in records of the charge of the fabrics of 
ſome cathedrals near 400 years old, cannot but have 
a great eſteem for their economy, and admire how 
ſoon they erected ſach lofty ſtructures.“ | | 

By other accounts, however, the antiquity of ma- 
ſonry is carried up much higher, even as early as the 
building of Solomon's temple. In Britain the in- 


troduct ion of maſonry has been fixed at the year 674, 
when glaſs-making was firſt introduced ; and it ap- 


pears indeed, that from this time many buildings in 
the Gothic ſtyle were erected by men in companies, 
who are ſaid to have called themſelves free, becauſe 
theywere at liberty to work in any part of the king- 
dom. Others have derived the inſtitution of free ma- 
ſons from a combination among the people of that 
profeſſion not to work withont an advance of wages, 
When they were ſummoned from ſeveral counties, by 
writs of Edward III. directed to the ſheriffs, to aſ- 
ſiſt in rebuilding and enlarging the caſtle, together 
with the church and chapel of St George at Windſor, 
At this time, it is ſaid, the maſons agreed on 
certain tokens by which they might know and aſ- 
ſiſt each other againſt being impreſſed, and not to work 
unleſs free and on their own terms. 

In a treatiſe on Maſonry publiſhed in 1792 by Wil- 
liam Preſton, maſter of the Lodge of Autiquity, the 
origin of maſonry is traced from the ereation. E- 
ver ſince ſymmetry began, and harmony diſplayed her 
charms (ſays he), our order has had a being.“ Its 
introduction into England he likewiſe ſuppoſes to have 
been prior to the Roman invaſion. There are, ac- 
cording to him, the remains yet exiſting of ſome ſtu- 
pendous works executed by the Britons much earlier 
than the time of the Romans; and even theſe diſ- 
play no ſmall ſhare of ingenuity of invention : ſo that 
we can have no doubt of the exiſtence of maſonry 
in Britain even during theſe early periods. The 
Druids are likewiſe ſaid to have hadamony them many 
cuſtoms ſimilar to thoſe of the maſons, and to have 
derived their government from Pythagoras; but the 


reſemblance betwixt their uſages and thoſe of the free - 


maſon ſocieties now exiſting cannot be accurately tra- 
ced even by the maſons themſelves. 

Maſonry is ſaid to have been encouraged by Cæſar, 
and many of the Roman generals who were appointed 
governors of Britain: but though we know, that at 
this period the fraternity were employed in erecting 
many magnificent fabrics, nothing is recorded con- 
cerning their lodge: and conventions ; and we have 
but a very imperfect account of the cuſtoms which pre- 
vailed in their aſſemblies. 

For a long time the progreſs of maſonry in Bri- 
tain was obſtructed by the frequent wars which took 
place; and it did not re vive till the time of Carauſius, 


learning and learned men: collect iag alſo the beſt ar- 
tificers from many different countries, particularly ma- 


ſons, whom he held in great veneration, and appoiat- 


ing Albanns his ſteward the principal ſuperintendanc 
of their aſſemblies. Lodges, or conventions of the 


fraternity, began now to be introduced, and the bu- 


ſineſs of maſonry to be regularly carried on. The 
maſons, through the influence of Albanus, obtained a 
charter from Carauſius to hold a general council, at 
which Albanus himſelf fat preſident, and afliſted at 
the reception of many new members. This Albanus 
was the celebrated Alban, the firſt who ſuffered 
martyrdom in Britain for the Chriſtian faith. Mr 
Preſton quotes an old MS. deſtroyed with many 
others, ſaid to have been in the polleſlion of Nicholas 
Stone, a curious ſculptor under Inigo Jones; from 
which we learn that St Alban was a great friend to 
maſons, and gave them two ſhillings per week be- 
ſides threepence for their chear : while, before that 
time, they had no more than one penny per day and 
their meat. Helikewiſe obtained ** a charter from the 
king and his council for them to hold a general conn- 
cil, which was named an aſſ-mb/y.”” The ſame cir- 
cumftances are mentioned in a MS. written in the 
time of James II. only this increaſes the weekly ſalary 


ofthe maſons to 38. 6d. and 3d. per day for the bearers 


of burthens. | | | 

The progreſs of maſonry was greatly obſtructed by 
the departure of the Romans from Britain ; and in a 
ſhort time fell into abſolute neglect. This was oc- 
calioned firſt by the furious irrup:ions of the Scots 


and Picts, which left no time for the cultivation of 
the arts; and afterwards by the ignorance of the 


Saxons, whom the ill-adviſed Britains called in as al- 
lies, but who ſoon became their matters. After the 
introduction of Chriſtianity, however, the barbarity 
of theſe conquerors began to wear off, ihe arts received 
fome encouragement, and maſonry particularly began 
to flouriſh. Lo!ges were now formed; but theſe 
being under the direction of foreigners, were ſeldom 
convened, and never attained to any degrec of conſi- 
deration or importance. In this ſituation it continued 
till the year 557, when St Auſtin, with 40 moaks, 

among whom the ſciences had been preſerved, 
came into England. By theſethe principles of Chri- 
ſtianity were propag ted with ſuch zeul, that all the 
kings of the hepterchy were convericd; after which 


maſonry was taken under the patronage of St Auſtia 


and the Gothic ſtyle of building was 1atroduced into 
England by the numerous foreigners who reſorted at 
this time to the kingdom. Auſtin himſelf appeared 
at the head of the fraternity in founding the old ca- 


. thedral of Canterbury in 600: that of Rocheſter ju 
602: St Paul's in London in 604: St Peter's in Weſt⸗ 


minſter in 605, as well as many others. The num- 
ber of maſons in Euglind was thus great lyincreaſed, as 
wellas by his other builsings of caſtles, &c. throughout 
the kingdom. . 
In 640 a few expert brethren arrived from France, 
and formed themſelves intoa lodge under the direction 
of Bennet abbot of Wirral ; whom Kevyred king of 
Mercia ſoou after appointed inſpector of the lodges, 
and general ſuperintendant of the maſons. During 
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Maſonry. the whole time of the heptarchy, however, maſonry 
>—— was in a low tate, bat began to revive in 856 under 


the patronage of St Swithin, whom Ethelwolf employ- 
ed to repair ſome religious honfes : and from that ume 
ihe art grad ally improved till the year 872, when it 
found a zealous protector in Alfred the Great. This 
prince was a moſt eminent patron of all kinds of arts 


and manufactures : and, with regard to maſonry in 


particular, he appropriated a icventh part of his re- 
venue for maintaining a number of workmen, whom he 
conſtantly employed in rebuilding the cities, caſtles, 
&c. ruined by the Danes. During the reign of his 
ſuecce ſſor Edward, the maſons continued to hold their 
lodges under the ſanction of Ethred, huſband to the 
t.ing's ſiſter, and Ethelward his brother, ro whom 
the care of the fraternity was intruſted. The latter was 
a great architect, and founded the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. | | 
Ihe true re-eſtabliſhment of maſonry in England, 
however, is dated from the reign of King Athelſtane; 
and there is {till extant, a grand lodge of maſons at 
York, who trace their exiſtence from this period. This 
lodpe, the moſt ancient in England, was founded in 
626, under the patronage of Edwin the king's bro- 
ther, who obtained for them a charter from Athel- 
ſtane, and became grand maſter himſelf. By virtue 
of this charter it is ſaid, that all the maſons in the 
| kingdom were convened at a general aſſembly in that 
city, where they eſtabliſhed a general or grand lodge 
ior their future government. Under the patronage 
and juriſdiction of this lodge it is alſo alleged that the 
fraternity increaſed very conſiderably, and that kings, 
and princes, and other eminent perſons who had been in- 
itiated into the myſteries, paid due allegiance to the 
ailembly. But as the times were yet turbulent and 
| barbarous, the art of maſonry was ſometimes more 
ſometimes leſs patroniſed ; and of courſe the aſſembly 
more or leſs reſpected according to the reſpect which 
the art itſelf met with. The appellation of ancient-York 
„sun is well known both in Ireland and Scotland, 
and the general tradition is, that they originated at 
Avldby near York; and as Auldby was à ſeat of 
Edwin, this tradition gives conſiderable confirma- 
tion to the above account. There is indeed great 
reaſon to believe that York was the original ſeat of 
maſonic goverpmen', no other place having claim- 
ed it, and the whole fraternity having at various 
times owned allegiance to the authority there eſta- 
liſhed ; though we know not Whether that alle- 
giance be now given or not. Certain it is, that if 
 fuchalodge was onceeſtabliſhed there, of which there is 
no reaſon to doubt, we have. no account of its being 
regularly moved from that place to any other part 
of the kingdom, with confent of its members. Man 
reſpectable meetings have indeed been held at diffe- 
rent times in other parts of the kingdom, but there 
is no 2cconnt of any other general meeting being held 
in another place than York till very lately. | 
While prince Edwin lived, the maſons were employ- 
ed as formerly in building churches, monaſteries, &c. 
and repairing thoſe which had ſuffered by the ravages 
of the Danes ; and after his death the order was pa- 
woniſed by king Athelſtane himſelf ; but on his de- 
ceaſe the maſons were diſperſed, and remained in an 
unſctiled tate till the reign of Edgar in 690. They 
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were now collected by St Dunſtan, who employed 
them in works of the ſame kind: but as no permanent 
encouragement was given them, their lodges ſoon de- 


clined, and maſonry remained in a low ſtate for up- 


wards of 50 years. It revived, however, in 1041, 
under Edward the Confeſſor, who ſuperintended the 
execution of ſeveral great works. By the aſſiſtance of 


'Leofric earl of Coventry, he rebuilt Weſtminſter 


Abbey, the earl being appointed ſuperintendant of the 
maſons ; and by this architect many other magnificent 
ſtructures were likewiſe erected. After the conqueſt, 
in 1066, Gundulph biſhop of Rocheſter and Roger 
de Montgomery earl of Shrewſbury, both of them 
excellent architects, became joint patrons of the ma- 
ſons ; and under their auſpices the Tower of London 
was begun, thongh finiſhed only in the reign of Wil- 


liam Rutus, who likewiſe rebuilt London Bridge with 


wood, and in 1087 firſt conſtructed the palace and han 
of Weſtminſter, 1 5 
The maſons now continued to be patroniſed by the 
ſovereigns of England in ſucceſſion. The lodges aſ- 
ſembled during the reign of Henry I. and during that 


of Stephen, the ſociety were employed in building a 
chapel at Weſtminſter, now the Honſe of Commons, 


and ſeveral other works; the preſident of the lodges 
being under Gilbert de Clare, the marquis of Pem- 
broke. During the reign of Henry II. the lodpes 
were ſuperintended by the grand-maſter of the Knights 
Templars, who employed them in building their temple 
in Fleet-ſtreet in the year 1155. | 
ed under the patronage of this order till the year 1199, 


when John ſucceeded Richard 1. in the throne of 


England, and Peter de Colechurch was then-appoint- 
ed grand-maſter.- He began to rebuild London - bridge 
with ſtone, which was afterwards finiſhed by William 
Alcmain in 1209. Peter de Rupibus ſucceeded Peter 
de Colechurch in the office of grand- maſter, and Geof- 
frey Fitz- Peter, chief ſurveyor of the king's works, 


acted as deputy under him: maſonry continued alſo to 
flouriſh under the auſpices of theſe two artiſts during 


this and the following reign. On the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward I. in 1272, the ſuperintendance of the maſons 


was entruſted to Walter Giffard archbiſhop of York. 


Gilbert de Clare earl of Glouceſter, and Ralph lord 
of Mount Hermer, the . Apts of the family of 


the Montagues; and by theſe architects the abbey of 
Weſtminſter was finiſhed, after having been begun in 


1220, during the minority of Henry II. During the 
reign of Edward II. the fraternity were employed in 
building Exeter and Oriel Colleges in Oxford, Clare- 


hall in Cambridge, &c. under the auſpices of Walter 


Stapleton biſhop of Exeter, who had been appointed 
grand-maſter of the maſons in 1307. | 
Edward III. was a great encourager of learning in 


general, and not only patroniſed the maſons, but ap- - 


plied very aſliduouſly to the conſtitutions of the order, 
reviſed and meliorated the ancient charges, and added 
ſeveral uſeful regulations co the original code by which 
the fraternity had been governed. He patroniſed the 


lodges, and appointed five deputies under him to in- 


ſpect their proceedings; and at this period it appears 
from ſome old records, that the lodges were numerous, 
and that the fraternity held communications under the 
protection of the civil magiſtrates, William a Wyke- 
ham was continued grand-maſter on the acceſſion of 

Richard 


Maſonry continu- 


Maſonry, 
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bey. Richard II. and by him both the New College in Ox- 
ford and Wincheſter College were founded at his own 


expence. After the acceſſion of Henry IV. Thomas 
Fitz-Allan earl of Surrey was appointed grand-ma- 
ſter, who after the engagement at Shrewſbury, found- 
ed Battle-abbey and Fotheringay ; the Guildhall at 
London being alſo built in this reigr. On the acceſ- 
ſion of Henry V. the fraternity were directed by 
Henry Chichely archbiſhop. of Canterbury, under 
whom the lodges and communications of the fraternity 
were frequent. In 1425, however, during the reign 
of Henry VI. an act was made againſt the meetings 
of the chapters and congregations of maſons, becauſe 
it was ſaid, that by ſuch meetings „ the good courſe 
and effect of the ſtatutes of labourers were openly vio- 
lated and broken, in ſubverſion of the law, and to the 
great damage of all the commons.“ But this act was 
not put in force, nor did the fraternity ceaſe to meet 
as uſual under the protection of archbiſhop Chichely, 
who ſtili continued to preſide over them. The reaſon 
of this extraordinary edict is ſaid to have been as fol- 
lows. The duke of Bedford, at that time regent 
of the kingdom, being in France, the regal power was 
velled in bis brother Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, 
who was ſty led protector and guardian of the kingdom. 
The care of the young king's perſon and education 
was entruſted to Henry Beaufort biſhop of Winche- 
ſter, the duke's uncle. This prelate being of an am- 
bitious diſpoſition, and aſpiring at the ſole govern- 
ment, had continual diſputes with his nephew the 
protector; and by reaſon of the violent temper of that 
prince, gained frequent advantages over him. This 
_ animolity increaſed to ſuch a degree that the parlia- 
ment was at length obliged to interpoſe. On the 
meeting of that aſlembly in the month of April 1425, 


however, the ſervants and followers of the peers came 


thither, armed with clubs and ſtaves; on which account 
it received the name ofthe Bat Parliament, and at this 
time the act againſt maſons was made. This was ow- 
ing to the influence of the biſhop, who wiſhed to de- 
ſtroy the meetings of the fraternity on account of the 
ſecrecy obſervedin them. Dr Anderſon, in the firſt 
edition of the Book of Conſtitutions, makes the fol- 
lowing obfervation upon this act: „“ It was made in 
ignorant times, when true learning was a crime, and 
geometry condemned for conjuration ; but it cannot 
derogate from the honour of the ancient fraternity, 
who, tobe ſure, would never encourage any ſuch con- 
federacy of their working brethren. By tradition, it 
is believed that the parliament were then tog much in- 
fluenced by theilliterate clergy, who were not accept- 
ed maſons, nor underſtood architecture (as the clergy 
of ſome former ages,) and were generally thought un- 
worthy of this brotherhood. Thinking they had an 
indefeaſible right to know all ſecrets by virtue of au- 
ricular confeſſion, and the maſons never confeſſing any 
thing thereof, the ſaid clergy were highly offended; 
and at firſt, ſuſpecting them of wickedneſs, repreſent- 
ed them, as dangerous to the ſtate during that minori- 
ty; and ſoon inflaenced the parliament to lay hold of 
ſuch ſuppoſed arguments of the working maſons for 
making an act that might ſeem to reflect diſhonour up- 
on even the whole fraternity, in wheſe favor ſeveral 
acts had been made before that period, and were made 
after it.“ | 


T 


The biſhop was ſoon after this diverted ſrom his Maſonry. 
perſecution of the maſons by an affair of a more im. —v— 


portant kind, He had formed a deſign of ſurpriling 
the city of London on the evening of St Siinon and 
St Jude's day, that on which the Lord Mayor waz 
inveſted with his office. But the plot having been 
diſcovered by the duke of Glouce ſter,the Mayor was 
ſent for while at dinner, and ordered to keep a ſtrict 
watch for that night. The biſhop's parity accordingly 
made an attempt to enter by the bridge about nine the 
next morning, but were repulſed by the vigilance of 
the citizens. Atthis the prelate was ſo much enraged, 
that he collected a numerous body of archers and men 
at arms, commanding them to aſſault the gate with 
ſhot. By the prudence of the magiſtrates, however, 
all violent meaſures were ſtopped; butno reconciliation 
could be procured betwixt the two parties, though it 
was attempted by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Peter duke of Coimbra, eldeſt ſon to the king of Por- 
tugal, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. At 
lait the biſhop wrote a letter to the duke of Bedford, 
urging his return to England, and informing him of 


the danger there was of a civil war, and reflecting up- 


on the duke of Gouceſter. This letter had the deſired 
effect. The regent returned, and held a great council 


at St Albans on the 21ſt of February, but adjourned 


it to the 15th of March at Northampton, and to the 
25th of June at Leiceſter. Bats and ſtaves were 
now prohibited at theſe meetings; but the parties aſ- 
ſembled with weapons no leſs formidable, viz. with 
ſlings, ſtones, and leaden plummets. The duke of 
Bedford employed all his authority to reconcile the 


differences; and at laſt obliged the two rivals to pro- 
miſe before the aſſembly that they would bury all a- 


nimoſities in oblivion. During the diſcuſſion of this 
matter five charges were exhibited by the duke of 
Glouceſter againit the biſhop ; one of which was, that 
«© he had, in his letter to the duke of Bedford, at 
France, plainly declared his malicious purpoſe of al- 


ſembling the people, and ſtirring up a rebellion in the 


nation, contrary to the king's peace.“ To this the 
biſhop anſwered, ** That he never had any intention 
to diſturb the peace of the nation or raiſe a rebellion; 
bat that he ſent to the duke of Bedford to ſolicit 


his return to Enyland, to ſettle all thoſe differences. 


which were fo prejudicial to the peace of the king- 
dom: That though he had indeed written in the let- 


ter, © That if he tarried, we ſhould pat the land in 


adventure by a field, ſuch a brother you have here,” 
he did not mean it of any deſign of his own, but 
concerning the ſeditious aſſemblies of maſons, carpen- 
ters; tylers, and plaiſterers; who being diſtreſſed by 
the. lace act of parliament againſt the exceſſive wages. 


of theſe trades, had given oat many ſeditious ſpeeches. 


and menaces againſt certain great men, which tended 
much to rebellion.“ &c. | 

Notwithſtanding this heavy charge, the duke of 
Glouceſter, who knew the innocence of the parties 
accuſed, took the maſons under his protection, and 
transferred the charge of ſedition and rebellion from 


them to the biſhop and his followers. By the intereſt 


ofthe latter, however, the king ganted him a pardon 
for all offences; and though the duke drew up freſh 
articles of impeachment againſt him in 1442, and pre- 
ſented them in perſon to * king, the council, being 


compoſed 
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Maſonry. compoſed moſtly of eccleſiaſties, proceeded fo ſlowly 
in the buſineſs, that the duke, wearicd out wich the 


tediouſneſs of the matter, dropped the proſecution 
entirely. | | 

This conteſt terminated in the impeachment, im- 
priſonment, and murder of the duke of Glouceſter 
Himſelf. This event might bave been attended with 
bad conſequence, had not their inveterate enemy, the 
prelate himſelf, been taken off by death in about two 
months after the duke. The maſons then continued 
not only to meet in ſafety, but were joined by the 
king himſelf. He was, that very year (1442) ini- 
tiated into maſonry, and from that time ſpared no 
| pains to become completely maſter of the art. He 
peruſed the ancient charges, reviſed the conſtitutions, 
and, with the conſent of his council, honoured them 
with his ſanction. The example of the 3 was 
followed by many of the nobility, who aſſiduouſly ſtu · 
died the art. The king preſided over the lodges in 
perſon, nominating William Wanefleet biſhop of 
Wincheſter grand-maſter. This biſhop at his own 
expence built Magdalene college, Oxford, and ſeveral 
religious houſes. Eton-cellege near Windſor, and 
King's-college at Cambridge, were alſo founded du- 
ring this reign. Henry himſelf founded Chriſt's-col- 
lege, Cambridge, as his Soren Margaret of Anjou did 
Quveen's-college in the fame nniverſity. 

About this time alſo, the maſons were protected 
and encouraged by James I. of Scotland, who, after 
his return from captivity, became a zealous patron of 
arts and learning of all kinds. He honoured the 
lodges with his royal preſence, and ſettled an annual 
revenue of four pounds Scots (an Engliſh noble) to 
be paid by every maſter-maſon in Scotland, to a grand- 
maſter choſen by the grand lodge, and approved by 
the crown, one nobly born, or an eminert clergyman 
who had his deputies in cities and counties: ſomething 
was likewiſe paid him by every new brother at his en- 
try. His office intitled him to regulate every thing 
in the fraternity which could not come under the ju- 
riſdiction of law-courts ; and, to prevent law-ſuits, 
both maſon and lord, or builder and founder, appeal- 
cd to him, In his abſence, they appealed to his de- 
puty or grand-warden, who reſided next the pre- 
miles. | * | 

The flouriſhing ſtate of maſonry was interrupted by 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, which brought it almoſt totally into neglect. 
About 1471, however, it revived und:r the auſpices 
of Robert Beauchamp biſhop of Sarum, who had 
been appointed grand-maſter by Edward IV. and ho- 
noured With the title of Chanc:/lor of the Carter, for 
repairing the caſtle and chapel of Windfor, It again 
_ declined during the reigns of Edward V. and Rich- 
ard II.; but came once more into repute on ac- 
ceſſion of Henry VIII. in 1455. It was now patron- 
iſcd by the maſter and fellows of the order of St John 
at Rhodcs (now Malta); who 2Tembled their grand- 


lodge in 1500, and choſe Henry for their protector. 


On the 24th of June 1502, a lodge of maſters was 
formed in the palace, at which the king preſided as 
graud-maſter; and having appointed John Iſlip abbot 
of Weſtminſter, and Sir Reginald Bray knight of 
the garter, his wardens for the ogcaſion, proceeded 
in great ſlate to the eaſt end of Weſtminſter abbey, 
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where he laid the firſt ſtone of that excellent piece of Mafonty. 
Gothic architecture called Henry the Sevenths Chapel. 
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The cape-ſtone of this buildingwas celebra: ed in 1507. 
The palace of Richmond, as well as manyother noble 
ſtructures, were raiſed under the direction of Sir Re- 
inald Bray; and the colleges of Brazen-Noſe in Ox- 
fork, and Jeſus and St John's in Cambridge, were all 
finiſhed in this reign, _ | 
On the acceſſion of Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolſey 
was appointed grad who built Hampton- 
court, Whitehall,Chriſt-church college, Oxford, with 
ſeyeral other noble edifices; all of which, upon the diſ- 
grace of that prelate, were forfeited to the crown in 
1530. Wolſey was ſucceeded as grand-maſter in 
1534 by Thomas Cromwell earl of Eſſex ; who em- 
ployed the fraternity in building St James's palace, 
Chriſt's hoſpital, and 7 caltle, Cromwell 
being beheaded in 1540, John Touchet lord Audley 
ſucceeded to the office of grand · maſter, and built Mag- 
dalen college in Cambridge, and many other ſtruc- 
tures. In 1547, the duke of Somerſet, guardian to 


the king, and regent of the kingdom, became ſuper- 
intendant of the maſons, and built Somerſet-houſe in 


the Strand; which, on his being beheaded, was for- 
feited to the crown in 1552. 

After the death of the duke of Somerſet, John Poy- 
net biſhop of Wincheſter prelided ever the lodges 
till the death of the king in 1553. From this time 
they continued without any patron till the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Sir Thomas Sackville accepted of 
the office of grand-maſter. Lodges, however, had 
been held during this period in different parts of 
England; but the general or grand lodge aſſembled 
in the city of York, where it is ſaid the fraternity 
were numerous and reſpectable.— Of the queen ws 
have the following curious anecdote witk regard to 
the maſons: Hearing that they were in poſſeſſion of 
many ſecrets which they refuſed to diſcloſe, and be- 
ing naturally jealous of all ſecret aſſemblies, ſhe ſent 
an armed torce to York to break up their annual 
grand-lodyge. The deſign was prevented by the inter- 
poſition of Sir Thomas Sackville, who took care to 
initiate ſome of the chief officers wham ſhe had ſent 
on this duty in the ſecrets of maſonry. Theſe joined 
in communication with their new brethren, and made 
ſo favourable a report to the queen on their return, 
that ſhe countermanded her orders, and never after- 
wards attempted to diſturb the meetings of the flater- 
nity. In 1567, Sir Thomas Sackville reſigued the of- 
{ice of grand-maſter in favour of Francis Ruſſel earl 
of Bedford, and Sir Thomas Greſham an eminent 
merchant. The former had the care of the brethren 
in the northern part of the kingdom aſſigned to him, 
while the latter was appointed to ſuperintend the 
meetings in the ſouth, where the ſociety had conſide- 
rahly increaſed, in conſequence of the honourable re- 
port which had been made to the queen. The gene- 
ral aſſembly, however, continued to meet at York as 
formerly, and here all records were kept, and ap- 
peals made on every important occaſion to the aſ- 
ſembly. | 

Sir Thomas Greſham abovementioned propoſed to 


_ erect a building in the city of London for the benefit 
of commerce, provided the citizens would purchaſe 


a ſpot proper for the purpoſe. Accordingly ſome 


houſes 
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was laid on the 7th of June 1566, and with ſuch ex- 
pedition was the work carried on, that. the whole was 
finiſhed in November 1567. This building, which 
was conſtructed on the plan of the exchange of Ant- 
werp, was called at firſt ſimply the Bourſe, bat in Ja- 
nuary 1570, the queen having dined with Sir T ho- 
mas, returned through Cornhill, entered the Bourſe 
on the ſouth ſide, and having viewed every part of the 
building, particularly the gallery which extendedround 
the whole ſtructure, and which was furniſhed with 
ſhops filled with all ſorcs of the fineſt merchandize in 
the city, ſhe cauſed the edifice to be proclaimed, in 
her preſence, by herald and trumpet, the Koyal Ex- 
change; and on this occaſion, it is ſaid Sir Thomas 
appeared publicly in the charaQer of grand-maſter. 

The queen being now thoroughly convinced that 
the fraternity of maſons did not interfere in ſtate af- 
fairs, became quite reconciled to their aſſemblies, and 
from this time maſonry made a conſiderable progreſs ; 
lodges were held in different parts of the kingdom, 
particularly in London and its neighbourhood, where 
the number of the brethren increaſed conſiderably. 
Several great works were carried on there under the 
auſpices of Sir Thomas Greſham, from whom the fra- 
ternity received every encouragement. 

Sir Thomas was ſucceeded in the office of grand- 
maſter by Charles Howard carl of Effingham, who 


continued to preſide over the lodges in the ſouth till 


the year 1588, when George Haſtings earl of Hunt- 


ingdon was choſen grand-maſter, and remained in 


the office till the deceaſe of the queen in 1603. 


On the acceſſion of James I. to the crown of Eng- 


land, maſoury flouriſhed in both kingdoms, and lodges 
were held in both kingdoms, A number of gentle- 
men returned.from their travels, with curions craw- 
ings of the old Greek and Roman architecture, as 
well as ſtrong inclination to revive a knowledge of it. 
Among theſe was the celebrated Inigo Jones, who 
was appointed general ſurveyor to the king. He was 
named grand-maſter of England, and was deputed by 
the king to preſide over the lodges (4). Several 
learned men were now initiated into the myſteries of 
maſonry, and the ſociety increaſed conlicÞ-rably in re- 
puration and conſequence. Ingenious artiſts reſorted 
to England in great numbers; lodges were conſtituted 
as ſeminaries of inſtruction in the ſciences and polite 
arts after the model of the Italian ſchools; the com- 
mu ications of the fraternity were eſtabliſhed, and the 
annual feſtivals regularly obſerved. Under the direc- 
tion of this accompliſhed architect, many magnificent 
ſtructures were raiſed ; aud among the reſt he was 
employed, by command of the ſovereign, to plan a 
new palace at Whitehall, worthy of the relidence of 
the kings of England. This was executed ; but for 
want of a parliamentary fund, no more of the plan was 


eyer finiſhed than the banqueting-houſe. Inigo Jones 


continued in the office of grand-maſter till the year 


168, when he was ſucceeded by the carl of Pem- 


broke; under whoſe auſpices many eminent and weal- 


— 
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thy men were initiated, and the myſteries of the or- 
der held in high eſtimation. 

After Charles I. aſcended the throne, Earl Pem- 
broke was continued in his office till the year 1630, 
when he reſigned in favour of Henry Danvers carlof 
Danby. This nobleman was ſucceeded in 1633 by 
Thomas Howard earl of Arundel, the anceſtor of the 


Norfolk family. In 1635, Francis Ruſſel carl of Bed- 


ford accepted the government of the ſocicty ; but In- 
igo Jones having continued to patronize the lodges 
during his lordſhip's adminiſtration, he was re-elc&ed 
the following year, and continued in office till the year 
of his death, 1646. The progreſs of maſonry, how- 
ever, was for ſome time obſtructed by the breaking 
out of the civil wars; but it began to revive under.the 
patronage of Charles II. who had been received into 


M aſonry. 
— 


che order during his exile. Some lodges during this 


reign were conſtituted by leave of the ſeveral noble 
grand-maſters, and many gentlemen and famous ſcho- 
lars requeſted at that time to be admitted into the 
fraternity. On the 27th of December 1663, a genc- 
ral aſſembly was held, where Henry Jennyn car] of St 
Alban's was elected grand-maſter ; who appointed 
Sir John Denham his deputy, and Mr Criſtopher 
Wren, afterwards the celebrated Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and John Webb, his wardens. At this aſſembly 


ſeveral uſcful regulations were made, for the better 


government of the lodges ; and the greateſt harmony 


prevailed among the whole fraternity, The earl of 


St Alvan's was ſucceeded in his office of grand-maſter 
by earl Rivers in the year 1666, when Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren was appointed deputy, and diſtinguiſhed 


bimſelf beyond any of his predeceſſors in promoting 
the proſperity. of the lodges which remained at that 


time, particularly that of St Paul's, now the lodge 
of Antiquity, which he patronized upwards of 18 
years. At this time he atiended the meetings regu- 
larly ; and during his preſidency made a preſent to 
the lodge of three mahogany candleſticks, which at 
that time were very valuable. They are ſtill preſer- 
ved, aud highly valued as a teſtimony of the eſteemof 
the donor. 

The fire which in 1666 deſtroyed ſuch a great part 
of London, afforded ample opportunity for the maſons 


to exert their abilities. After a calamity ſo ſudden 


and extenſive, however, it became neceſſary to adopt 
ſome regulations to prevent ſuch a cataſtrophe in time 
to come. It was now determined, that in all the new 
buildings to be ere cted, ſtone thould be uſed inſtead 
of timber. Wren was ordered by the King and grand- 
mailer to draw up the plan of a city with broad and 
regul.r ſtreets. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was appointed 
ſurveyor-general and principal architect for rebuilding 


the city, the cathedral of St Paul, and all the paro- 


chial churches enacted by parliament, in lieu of thoſe 
that were deflroyed, with other public ſtruQures. 


This gentleman, however, conceiving the charge to 


be too important for a ſingle perſon, ſelected for his 
aſſiſtant Mr Robert Hook profeſſor of geometry in 
Greſham college. The latter was immediately em- 
ployed iu meaſuring, atuſting, and ſetting out the 

ground 


4 


— 
— 


* 


(a) Mr Preſton obſerves, that the grand - maſter of the north bears the title of grand-maſter of all England, 
which (ſays he) may probably have been occaſioned by the title of grand- maſter. 
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Maſonry. ground of the private ſtreets to the ſeveral proprietors. 
fue model and plan were laid beſore the king and 


Wis 
ſonry ſhould not be confined to operative maſons, but Mafonry. 
that people of all profeſſions ſhould be admitted to par W. 


houſeof commons, and the practicability of the whole 
ſcheme, without any infringement of private proper- 
ty : but unfortunately it happened, that the greater 
part ofthe citizens were totally averſe to leaving their 
old habitations, and building houſes in other places ; 
and ſo obſtinate were they in their determinations, that 
they choſe rather to have their old city agaia under 
all its diſadvantages, than a new one upon the impro- 
ved plan. Thus an opportunity was loſt of making 
the new city the moſt magnificent as well as the moſt 
convenient for health and commerce of any in Europe. 
Hence the architect, bein cramped in the execution 
of has plan, was obliged to alter and abridge it, and 
to model the city aſter the manner in which it has 
ſince appeared. In 1673 the foundation ſtone of the 
cathedral of St Paul's was laid with great ſolemuity 
by the king in perſon, and the mallet which he uſed 
on this occaſion is (till preſerved in the lodge of Anti- 
quity as a great curioſity. | | 

During the time that the city was rebuilding, 
lodges were held by the fraternity in different places, 
and many new ones conſtituted,'to which the beſt ar- 
chitects reſorted, In 1674, earl Rivers reſigned the 
office of grand-maſter in favour of George Villiers 
duke of Buckingham, who left the care of the frater- 
nity to his wardens, and Sir Chriſtopher Wren who 
ſtill continued to act as deputy. In 1679, the duke 
reſigned in favour of Henry Bennet carl of Arling- 
ton: but this nobleman was too deeply engaged in 
ſtate affairs to attend io his duty as a maſon, though 
the lodges continued to meet under his ſanction, and 
many reſpectable gentlemen joined the fraternity. Du- 
ring the ſhort reign of James II. the maſons were 
much neglected. In 1685, Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
was elected to the office of grand-malter, who appoint- 
ed Gabriel Cibber and Mr Edward Strong his war- 
dens: yet notwithſtaudiug the great reputation and 
abilities of this celebrated architect, maſonry continu- 
ed in a declining way for many years, and only a few 
lodges were held occaſionally iu different parts of the 
kingdom. | | | | 

At che Revolution, the ſociety was in ſuch a low ſtate 
inthe ſouthof England, that only ſeyen regular lodges 
were held in London and its ſuburbs; and of theſe only 
two, Viz. that of St Paul's and one at St Thomas's hoſ- 
pital, Southwark, were of any coaſcquence. But in 
1695 king William having been initiated into the my- 
{ter:es, honoured the lodges with his preſence, parti- 
cularly one at Hampton-court, at which he is ſaid to 
have frequently preſided during the time that the new 
part of his palace was building. Many of the nobilit 
alſo were preſent at a general aſſembly and feaſt held 
in 1698, particularly Charles duke of Richmond and 


Lenox, who was elected grand-maſter for that year ; 


but in 1698 reſigned his office to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
whocontinued at the head of che fraternity till King 
William's death 1n 1702. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, maſonry made 
no conſiderable piogreſs. Sir Chriſtopher's age and 
infir wities drew off his attention from the duties of 
his office, the annual feſtivals were entirely neglected, 
and the number of maſons oonſiderably diminiſhed. 
It was therefore determined that the privileges of ma- 
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ticipate in them, provided they were regularly appro- 
ved and initiated into the order. | 

Thus the ſociet 
on the acceſſion of George I. the maſons, now de- 
pirved of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, reſolved to unite again 
under a grand-maſter, and revive the annual feſtivals. 
With this view, the members of the only four lodges 
at that time exiſting in London, met at the Apple- 
tree tayern in Charles-ſtreet Covent Garden; and ha- 
ving voted the oldeſt maſter-maſon then preſent into 
the chair, conſtituted themſelves a grand-lodge pro 
tempore. It was no reſol ved to renew the quarterly 
communications among the brethren ; and at an an- 
nual meeting held on the 24th of June the ſame 


year, Mr Anthony Sayer was elected grand-maſter, 


inveſted by the oldeſt maſter-maſon there preſent, in- 
ſtalled by the maſter of the oldeſt lodge, and had due 


homage paid him by the fraternity. Before this 


time a ſufficient number of maſons, met together 


within a certain diſtri, had ample power to make 


maſons without 2 warrant of conſtitution : but it was 
now determined, that the privilege of aſſembling as 
maſons ſhould be veſtedin certain lodges or aſſemblies 
of maſons convened in certain places, and that every 
lodge to be afterwards convened, excepting the four 
old lodges then exiſting, ſhould be authorized to act 
by a warrant from the grand-maſter for the time, 


granted by petition from certain individuals, with the 


conſent and approbation of the grand-lodge in com- 
munication; and that without ſuch warrant no lodge 
ſhould hereafter be deemed regular or conſtitutional; 
The former privileges, however, were (till allowed to 
remain to the four old lodges then extant. In con- 
ſequence of this, the old maſons in the metropolis veſt- 


ed all their inherent privileges as individuals in the 


four old lodges, in truſt that they never would ſuffer 
the ancient charges and land-marks to be infringe. 
The four old lodges, on their part, agreed to extend 
their patronage toeverynew lodge which ſhould here- 
after be conſtituted according to the new regulations 
of the ſociety and while they acted in conformity to 
the ancient Ohullitutions'of the order, to admit their 
maſters and wardens to ſhare with them all the pri- 
vileges of the grand - lodge, that of precedence only ex- 
cepted, : | | 
Matters being thus ſettled, the brethren of the four 
old lodges conſidered their attendance on the future 
communications of the ſociety as unneceſlary; and 
therefore truſted implicitly to their maſters and war- 
dens, ſatisfied that no meaſure of importanee would 


be adopted without their approbation. It was, 


however, ſoon diſcovered, that the new lodges being 
equa'ly repreſented with the old ones at the communi- 
cations, would at length ſo far outnumber them, that 
by a majority they might ſubyert the privileges of 
the original maſons of England which had been cen- 
tered in the four old lodges; on which account a code 
of laws was, with the conſent of the brethren atlarge, 


drawn up for the future government of the ſociety. 


To this the following was aunexed, binding the grand 


| maſter for the time being, his ſucceſſors, and the ma- 


ſter of every lodge to be hereafter conſtiiuted, to pre- 
ſerve it inviolably, “ Every annual grand-lodge has 
| I, an 


once more roſe into eſteem ; and 
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—— lations, or to alter theſe for the real benefit of this greateſt harmony ſubliſted between the two grand —— 
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ancient fraternity, provided always that the old land- 
marks be carefully preſerved : and that ſuch altera- 
tions and new regulations be propoſed and agreed to 
at the third quarterly communication preceding the an- 
nual grand feaſt ; and that they be offered allo to the 
peruſal of all the brethren before dinner, in writing, 
even of the youngeſt apprentice ; the approbation and 
conſent of the majority of all the brethern preſent 
being abſolutely neceſſary to make the ſaine binding 
and obligatory.“ To commemorate this circumſtance, 
it has been cuſtomary, ever ſince that time, for the 
maſter of the oldeſt lodge to attend every grand in- 
ſtallation ; and, taking precedence of all preſent, the 
grand -- maſter only excepted, to deliver the book of 
the original conſtitutions to the new inſtalled grand- 
maſter, on his promiſing obedience to the ancient 
charges and general regulations. SOS 
By this precaution the original conſtitutions were 
eſtabliſhed as the baſis of all ſucceeding maſonic juriſ- 
diction in the ſouth of England; and the ancient {ard 


marks, as they are called, or the boundaries ſer up as 


checks againſt innovation, were carefully ſecured from 
the * of any future invaders. No great progreſs 
however, was made during the ad miniſtration of Mr 
Sayer, only two lodges being conſtituted, though 
ſeveral brethren joined the old ones. In 1718 Mr 
Sayer was ſucceeded by Mr George Payne, who col - 
lected many valuable manuſcripts on the ſubje& of ma- 
fonry, and carneſtly requeſted, that the fraternity 
would bring to the grand lodge any old writings or re- 
cords concerning the fraternity, to. ſhow the uſages 
of ancient times; and in conſequence of this invita- 
tion, ſeyeral old copies of the Gothic conſtitutions 
were produced, arranged, and digeſted. Another aſ- 
ſembly and feaſt were held on the 24th of June 1719, 
when Dr Deſaguliers was unanimoully elected grand- 
maſter. At this feaſt the old, regular, and peculiar 
roaſts were introduced; and from this time we may 
date the riſe of free-maſonry on its preſent plan in 
the ſouth of England. Many new lodges were eſta- 
bliſhed, the old ones viſited by many maſons who had 
long neglected the craft, and ſeveral noblemen ini— 
tiated into the myſteries. In 1720, however, the 


fraternity ſuſtained an ifreparable loſs by the burning 


of ſeveral valuable manuſcripts, concerning the lodges, 
regulations, charges, ſecrets, &c. (particularly one 
written by Mr Nicholas Stone, the warden under Inigo 
Jones). This was done by ſome ſcrupulous brethren, 
who were alarmed at the publication of the maſouic 
conſtitutions. At a quarterly communication it was 
. this year agreed, that, for the future, the new grand- 
maſter ſhall be named and propoſed to the grand lodge 


ſome time before the feaſt; and if approved and pre- 


ſent, be ſhall be ſaluted as grand-malter elect ; and 
that every grand-maſter, when he is inſtalled, ſhall 
have the fole power of appointing his deputy and war- 
dens according to ancient cuſtom. 

In the mean time maſonry continued to ſpread in 
the north as well as the ſouth of England. The 
general aſſembly, or grand lodge at York, continued 
ro meet as uſual. Several lodges met in 1705, under 
the direction of Sir John Tempeſt baronet, then grand 
maſter; and many perſons of worth and character were 

Vor. X. 


lodges, and private lodges were formed in both parts 
of the kingdom under their ſeparate juriſJition. The 
only diſtinction which the grand lodge in the north 
appears to have retained is in the title of the Grand- 

Lodge of all England; while the other was only called 

the Grand Lodge of England. The latter, however, 
being encouraged by ſome of the principal nobility, 
ſoun acquired conſequence and reputation, while the 
other ſeemed gradually to decline; but, till within 

theſe few years, the authority of the grand lodge at 
York was never challenged ; on theother hand, every 
maſon in the kingdom held that aſſembly in the high- 
eſt veneration, and conſisered himſelf bound by the 

charges which originated from that aſſembly. It was 
the glory and boaſt of the brethren in almoſt every 

country where maſonry was eſtabliſhed to be account: - 

ed deſcendants of the original York maſons: and 
irom the univerſality of the idea that maſonry was 
firſt eſtabliſhed at York, by charter, the maſons of 
England havereceived tribute from the firſt ſtates in Eu- 
rope. At preſent, however, this ſocial intercourſe is 
aboliſhed, and the lodges in the north and ſouth are al- 
moſt entirely unknown to one another: and neither the 
lodges of Scotland nor Ireland court the correſpon- 

dence of the grand lodge at London. This is ſaid 
to have been owing to the introduction of ſome in- 
novations among the lodges in the ſouth; but for the 

coolneſs which ſubſiſts between the two grand lodges 
another reaſon is aſſigned. A few brethren at York 
having, on ſome trivial occaſion, ſeceded from their 


ancient lodge, they applied to London for a warrant 


of conſtitution. Their application was honoured with- 
out any inquiry into the merits of the caſe; and thus, 
inſtead of being recommended to the mother-lodge to 
be reſtored to ſavour, theſe brethren were encouraged 
to revolt, and permitted, under the ſanction of the 
grand lodge in London, to open a new lodge in the 


city of York itſelf. This illegal extenſion of power 


juſtly offended rhe grand lodge at York; and ecca- 
ſioned a breach which has never yet been made up. 
The duke of Buccleugh, who in 1723 ſucceeded 
the duke of Wharton as grand-maſter, firſt propoſed 
a ſcheme of raiſing a general fund for diſtreſſed ma- 
ſons. The duke's motion was ſupported by Lord 
Paiſley, Colonel Houghton, and a few other brethren ; 
and the grand lodge appointed a committee to con— 
ſider of the moſt effectual means of carrying the ſcheme 
into execution. The diſpoſal of the charity was firſt 
veſted in {even brethren ; but this number being found 
too ſmall, nine more were added. It was afterwards 
re ſoved that 12 maſters of contributing lodges, in ro- 
tation with the grand officers, ſnould form the com- 
mittee; and by another regulation ſince made, it has 
been determined that at all paſt and preſent grand of- 
ficers, with the maſters of all regular lodges which - 
ſhall have contributed within 12 months to the cha- 
rity, thall be members of the committee, This com- 
mittee meets four times in the year by virtue of a 
ſummous from the grand maſter or his depmty. The 
petitions of the diſtreſſæd brethren are conſidered at 
theſe meetings; and if the petitioner be conſidered as 
a delerving object, he is immediately relieved with 
five pouuds. If the circumſtances of the caſe are of 
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exiſtence among the ſuperſtitious Egyptians. The Maſonry 
ſcheme was firſt put in execution in London; and by Maſora, 
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Maſonry. a peculiar nature, his petition is referred to the next 
—— communication, where he is relieved with any ſum the 


committee may have ſpecified, not exceeding 20 gui- 
neas at onetime, Thus the diſtreſſed have always found 
ready relief from this general charity, which is ſup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of different 
lodges out of their private funds, without being bur- 
denſome to any member in the ſociety. Thus has 
the committee of charity for tree maſons been eſta- 
bliſhed ; and ſo libers] have the contributions been; 
that thongh the ſums annually expended for the relief 
of the diſtreſſed brethren have for ſeveral years paſt 
amountedtomany thouſand pounds, there ſtill remains 
a conliderable ſum. 

The moſt remarkable events which of late have taken 
place in the affairs of maſonry, are. the initiatzon of 
Omitul Omrah Bahauder, eldeſt fon ot the nabob ot the 
Carnatic, who was received by the lodge of Trinchino- 
poply in the year 1779. The news being officially 
trantmitted to England, the grand lodge deternuned 
to ſend a cunpratulatory letter to his highneſs on 
the occaſion, accompanied with an apron elegantly 


decorated, and a copy of the book of Conſtitations 


ſuperbly bound. The execution of this com, 1thon 
was entruſted to Sir John Duy; advocate-general of 
Bengal; and in the beginning of 1780, an anſwer 


was received from his highneſsacknowledying the re- 


ccipt of the preſent, and expreſſing the warmeſt at- 
tachment and benevolence to his brethren ia England. 
The letter was written in the Perſian language, and 
incloſed in an elegant cover of cloth of gold, and ad- 
dreſſed to the grand maſter and grand lodge of Eng. 
land. A proper r@ly was made: and a trauſlation 


glazed, and hung up in the hall at every public mcet- 
ing of the ſociety. 5 
Aſtier ſuch a long hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of 
maſonry, it muſt be natural to inquire into the ule 
of the inſtitution, and for what purpoſe it has been 
N by ſo many great and illuſtrious perſonages. 
he profound ſecrecy, however, in which cvery thing 
relating to maſonry is involved, prevents us from be- 
ing very particular on this head. The maſons them- 
icIves ſay, in general, that it promotes philanthropy, 
friendſhip, and morality ; that in proportion as ma- 
fonry has been cultivated, the countries have been ci- 
vilized, &. How far this can be depended upon, the 
traternity themſelves beſt know. Another advantage, 
however, ſeems leſs equiyocal, viz. that its ſigus ſerve 
as a kind of univerſal language, ſo that by means of 


them people of the moſt diſtant nations may become 


acquainted,andenter into friendſhip with one another. 
This certainly muſt be accountcd a very important cir- 
cumſtance ; and conſidering the great number which 
have been, and daily are, admitted to the ſociety, and 
their inviolable attachment tothe art, we muſt certain- 
ly conclude, that if it containgnethingot great impor- 
t. nce to mankind at large, it muſt at leaſt be extremely 
agreeable, and even faſcinating to thoſe who are once 
initiated. $i 
Egyptian Masoner, a new tyſtem of maſonry taught 
by the celebrated impoſtor the Count Caglioftro.— 
| It is not known whether this ſyſtem was an invention 


ef his own, or whether any ſuch thing really has an 


means of his pretended knowledge in the myſteries of 
this art, the Count procured, great ſums of money, 
and altached to himſelf a vaſt number of followers. 
The following particulars concerning it were con- 
felled by him before the inquiſition at Rome. 

The Egyptian maſons are divided into ſeveral ſeQs, 
but there are two more eſteemed than the reſt. The 
firſt is that of the adepts, the members of which (ſay 
the inquiſiors) profeſs the moſt irreligious ſentiments, 
and employ magic in their operations; but their prin- 
cipal object is the deſtruQtion of the Catholic religion 
and monarchy. The members of the other pre end 
to be occupied about the ſecrets of the hermetic art, 


and more eſpecially ihe philoſopher's ſtone, Cag- 


lioſtro owned that he was aſſociated in London with 
the ſecond of theſe ſes; that his wife was likewiſe 
a memher, and received a diploma, which coſt tive gui- 
neas. The lady was preſented witha ribbon, on which 
were embroidered the words Union, Silence, and Vir- 
tue; and ſhe was deſired to fleep the following night 
with the ribbon attached to her thigh. When« male 
candidate is to be admitted, his courage mult be tried 
in a numbegang ways. Caglioſtro himfelf ſubmitted 
among which the following are men- 
Account of his life. He was firſt hoiſted 
ling by means of a pulley, and after ſuf- 

MMliderable pain, had his hand ſcorched by 
Ws of a candle. His eyes were then covered with 
Indage, and he received an empty piſtol, with or- 
rs to charge it, This being done, he was ordered 


/to diſcharge it againſt his head; and upon his refuling 
of his highneſs's letter was ordered to be copied on 
vellum ; and, with the original, elegantly framed and 


to do ſo, the piſtol was taken from him with contempt, 
but returned after a number of ceremonies. This had 
ſuch an effect upon him, that without any regard to 
ſelf-preſervation, he drew the trigger, and got a ſmart 
ſtroke on the ſkull, which, however, produced no bad 
conſequence. At the initiation of other candidates, 
he diſcovered. that the piſtol was changed, an unload- 
ed one being put into the hands of the perſon when 
blind folded, and that one of the aſſiſtants ſtruck him 
a ſmart blow on his head, to make himthink himſelf 
wounded. The ceremony was concluded with his ta- 
king an oath of ſecrecy and obedience to the grand- 


MASORA „ a term in the Jewiſh theology, ſigniſy- 
ing a work on the Bible, performed by ſeveral learned 
rabbins, to ſecure it from any alterations which might 


otherwiſe happen. 


Their work regards merely theletterof the Hebrew 
text, in Which they have, firſt, fixed the true reading 
by vowels and accents, they have ſecondly, numbered 
not only the chapters and ſections, but the verſcs, 
words, and letters of the text; and they find in the 
Pentateuch 5245 verſes, and in the whole Bible 23206. 
Themaſora is called, by the Jews, the hedge or ſcence 
of the law, becauſe this enumeration of the verſes, &c. 
is a means of preſcrving it from being corrupted and 
altered. They have, thirdly, marsed whatever irregu- 
larities occur in any of the letters of the Hebrew text ; 
ſuch as the different hze of the letters, their various 
pofttions and inverſions, &. and they have been fruit- 
ful in finding out reaſons for theſe irregularities and 
mylterics in them. They are, fourthly, ſuppoſed i 


Maſors, 
NM aſque. 


— — 


For. 


collection of criticiſms on the Hebrew text. 


 Prideaux, as they could make it. 


0 MAS 


nal corrections of the text in our Hebrew Bibles, 
The text of the ſacred books, it 1s to be obſerved, 
was originally written without any breaks or diviſions 


 intochapters or verſes, or even into words; ſo that a 


whole book, in the ancient manner, was but one con- 
tinued word: of this kind we have {till ſeveral ancient 


_ manuſcripts, both Greek and Latin, In regard there- 


fore, the ſacred writings had undergone an infinite 


number of alterations, whence various readings had 


ariſen, and the original was become much mangled 
and diſguiſed, the Jews had recourſe to a canon, which 


they judged infallible, to fix and aſcertain the reading 


ofthe Hebrew text ; and this rule they call maſora, 
« tradition,” from Hp, tradidit, as if this critique were 
nothing but a tradition which they had received from 
their forefathers. Accordingly they ſay, that when 
God gave the law to Moſes at Mount Sinai, he taught 
him, firſt, the true reading of it ; and, ſecondly, its 
true interpretation, and that both theſe were handed 


down by oral tradition, from generation to generation, 


till at length they were committed to writing. The 
former of theſe, viz. the true reading is the ſubject of 
the maſora; the latter, or true interpretation, that of 
the miſhna and gemara. 
According to Elias Levita, they were the Jews of a 
famous ſchool at Tiberias, about 500 years after 


Chriſt, who compoſed, or at leaſt began the maſora; 


whence they are called maſorites and maſoretic doc- 
Aben Ezra makes them the authors of the 
points and accents in the Hebrew text, as we now find 


it; and which ſerve for yowels. 


The age of the maſorites has been much diſputed. 
Archbiſhop Uſher places them before Jerom; Capel, 
at the end of the fifth century ; father Morin, in the 
tenth century. Baſnage ſays, that they were not a ſo- 
ciety, but a ſucceſſion of men; and that the maſora is 
the work of many grammarians, who, without aſſoci- 
ating and communicating their notions, compoſed this 
It is 
urged that there were maſorites from the time of Ezra 
and the men of the great ſynagogue, to about the year 
of Chriſt 1030; and that Ben Aſher and Ben Naph- 
tali, who were the beit of the profeſſion, and who, ac- 
cording to Baſnage, were the inventors of the maſora, 
flouriſhed at this time, Each of theſe publiſhed a 
copy of the whole Hebrew text, as correct, ſays Dr 
The eaſtern Jews 
have followed that of Ben Naphtali, and the weſtern 
that of Ben Aſher; and all that has been done ſince 


is to copy after them, without making auy more cor» 


rections, or maſoretical criticiſms. 
The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their Ko- 
ran that the maſorites have done by the Bible; nor 
do the Jews deny their having borrowed this expedi- 
ent from the Arabs, who firſt put it in practice in the 

ſeventh century, 3 7 | 
There is a great and little maſora printed at Ve- 
nice and at Baſil, with the Hebrew text in a different 
character. Buxtorf has written a maſoretic commen- 

tary, which he calls Tiberias. | | 
MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, con- 
trived with apertures for the eyes and mouth; origi- 
nally worn chiefly by women of condition either to 


_ preſerve their complexion from the weather, or out of 
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be the authors of the Keri and Chetibh, or the margi- 


to enable him to eat without taking it off. 


MAS 


modeſty to prevent their being known, Poppæa, wife Maſque, 
—— 


of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of the ma/que; 
which the did to guard her complexion from the ſun 
and weather, as being the moſt delicate woman with 
regard to her perſon, that has been known. 

_ Theatrical maſques were in commonuſe both among 
the Greeks and Romans; Suidas and Athenzus aſcribe 
the invention of them to the poet Choerilus, a con- 
temporary of Theſpis; Horace attributes them to ÆAſ- 
chylus; but Ariſtotle informs us, that the real inven- 
tor, and conſequently the time of their firſt intro- 
duction and uſe, were unknown. Brantome obſerves, 
that the common uſe of modern maſques was not in- 
troduced till towards the end of the ſixtcenth century. 

| Masque is alſo uſed to fignity any thing uſed to 
cover the face, and prevent a perſon's being known, 
The penitents of Lyons and Avignon hide their faces 
wich large white veils, which ſerve them for maſques. 

The Iron Maſque (Maſquz de Fer), or Man with 


the iron maſyque, aremarkable perſonage ſo denomina- 


ted, who exiſted as a ſtate priſoner in France during 
the latter part of the laſt century. As the circum— 


ſtances of this perſon form a hiſtorical problem which 


has occaſioned much inquiry, and given riſe to many 
conjectures, as well as ot late, in conſequence of the de- 

ſtruction of the Baſtile, excited in a particular manner 
the curioſity of the public, it ſnall be endeavoured to 
condenſe in this article the ſubſtance of every thing 

material that has been publiſhed oa the ſubject. We 

ſhall firſt relate ſuch particulars concerning this extra- 

ordinary priſoner 2s appear to be well authenticated ; 

and ſhall afterwards mention the different opinions and 

conjeq ures that have been entertained with regard to 
his real quality, and the cauſes of his confinement. 

1. The authenticated particulars concerning the iro 
Maſque are as follows; — a few months after the death 
of Cardinal Mazarine, there arived at the iſle of Sainte 
Marguerite, in the ſea of province, a young priſoner 
whoſe appearance was peculiarly attracting ; his per- 
ſon was above the middle ſize, and elegantly formed; 
his mien and depor:ment were noble, and his manners 
graceful ; and even the ſound ot his voice, it 1s ſaid, 
had in it ſomething uncommonly intereſting. On the 
road he conſtantly wore a maſk made with iron ſprings 
It was at 
firſt believed that this maſque was made entirely with 
iron, whence he acquired the name of “the Man with 
the iron mafk.“ His attendants had received orders 
to diſpatch him if he attempted to take of his maſque 
to diſcover himſelf.—He had been firſt coufined at 
Pigneol, under the care of the governor M. de St Mars; 
aud upon being ſent from thence to Sainte Margue- 
rite, he was accompanied thither by the ſame perſon, 
who continued to have the charge of him. He was 
always treated with the moſt marked reſpect : he was 
ſerved conſtantly in plate; and the governor himſelf 


placed his dithes on the table, retiring immediately at- 


ter and locking the door behind him. He tr tot 
(thee'd and thou'd) the governor ; who, on the other 
hand, behaved to him in the moſt reſpeQful manner, 
and never wore his hat before him, nor fat down in 
his preſence unleſs he was deſired. The Marquis de 
Louvoiſis, who went to fee him at St Marguerite, 
ſpoke io him landing, and with that kindet attention 
which denotes high reſpect, | 
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One 
day he wrote ſomething with his knife on a plate, and 
threw it out of his window towards a boat that was 
drawn on ſhore near the foot of the tower. A fiſher- 
man picked it up and carried it to the governor. M- 
de St Mars was alarmed at the fight; and aſked the 
man With great anxiety, whether he could not read, and 
whether any. one elſe had ſeen the plate? The man 
anſwered, that he could not read, that he had but juſt 
found the plate, and that no one elſe had ſeen it. He 
was, howeyer, confined till the governor was well aſ- 
ſured of the truth of his aſſertions. Another attempt 
to diſcover himſelf proved equally unſucceſsful. A 
young man who lived in the iſle, one day perceived 
ſomething floating under the priſoner's window ;. and 
on picking it up, he diſcovered it to be a very fine 
ſhirt written all over. He carried it immediately to 
the gevernor; who, having looked at ſome parts of 
the writing, aſked the Jad, with ſome appearance of 
anxicly, it he had not had the curioſity to read it ? 
He proteſted repeatedly that he had not: but two 
days afierwards he was found dead in his bed. 

The Maſque de Fer remained in this iſle till the year 
1698, When M. St Mars being promoted to the go- 
vernment of the Baſtile, conducted his priſoner to that 
fortreſs. In his way thither, he ſtopt with him at his 
eſtate near Palteau. The Maſque arrived there in a 
litter, ſurrounded by a numerous guard on horſeback. 
M. de St Mars eat at the ſame table with him all the 
time they reſided at Palteau; but the latter was always 
placed with his back towards the windows; and the 
praſants, who came to pay their compliments to their 
aſter, and whom curioſuy kept conſtantly on the 
watch, obſerved that M. de St Mars always fat oppo- 
tite to him with two piſtols by the fide of his plate. 
They were waited onby one ſervantonly, whobrought 
in and carried out the difhes, always carefully ſhutting 
the door both in going ont and returning. The 
prifoner was always maſked, even when he paſ- 
cd through the court; but the people faw his teeth 
and lips, and alſo obſerved that his hair was grey.— 
The povernor ſlept in the ſame room with him, in a 

tecond bed that was placed in it on that occaſion. In 
the courſe of their journey, the jron-maſk was, one 
dy, heard to ſk his keeper whether the king had 


any deſign on his life? „ No, Prince, he replied; 


4 provided that you quietly allow yourfelf te be con- 
dicted, your life is perfectly ſecure.“ 

1 he ſtranger was accommodated as well as it was 
pofliuble to be in the Baſtile. An apartment had been 
prepared for him by order of the governor before his 
_ arrive}, fitted up in the moſt convenient ſtyle; and 
evcry thing he expreſſed a deſire for was inſtantly pro- 
cured him. His table was the beſt that could be pro- 
vided; and he wasordered to be ſupplied with as rich 
clothes as he deſired : but his chief taſte in this laſt 
particular was for Jace, and fof linen remarkably fine. 
it appears that he was allowed the uſe of ſuch books 
us he deſireq, and that he ſpent much of his time in 
reading. He alſo amuſed himſelf with playing upon 
the guitar. He had the liberty of going to maſs; 
but was then ſtrictly forbid to ſpeak or uncover his 
lace orders were even given tothe ſoldiers to fire upon 


* We. ny 
Maſque. During his reſidence here, he attempted twice, in 
— an indired manner, to make himſelf known. 


ton, had the body taken up in the 
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him if he atemptedeither ; and their pieces were al- 
ways pointed towards him as he paſſed through 
the court. When he had oceaſion to ſee a ſurgeon 
or a phyſician, he was obliged, under pain of death, 


Maſque, 
— 


conſtantly to wear his maſk. An old phyſician of the 


Baſtile, who had often attended him when he was in- 
diſpoſed, ſaid, that he never ſaw his face, though he 
had frequently examined his tongue, anddifferent parts 
of his body; that there was ſomething ancommonly 
intereſting in the ſound of his voice; and that he ne» 
ver complained of his confinement, nor let fall from 
him any hint by which it might be gueſſed who he 
was, It is ſaid that he often 
ing up and down his room, 


pailed the night in walk- 


This unfortunate prince died on the 19th of No- . 


vember 1703, after a ſhort illneſs; and was interred 
next day in the burying-place of the pariſh of St Paul. 
The expence of his funeral amounted only to forty 


livres, The name given him was Marchiali and even 


his age, as well as his real name, it ſeemed of impor- 
tance to conceal]; for in the regiſter made of his fune- 


ral, it was mentioned that he was about forty years 


01d; though he had told his apothecary, ſome time 
before his death, that he thought he muſt be ſixty.— 
It is a well known fact, that immediately after the 
priſoner's death, his apparel, linen, clothes, matraſles ; 
and in ſhort every thing that had been uſed by him, 


were burnt ; that the walls of his room were ſcraped, 


the floor taken up, evidently from the apprehenſion 


that he might have found means of writing any thing 


that would have diſcovered who he was. Nay ſuch 
was the fear of his having left a letter or any mark 
which might lead to a diſcovery, that his plate was 


melted down ; the glaſs was taken out of the window 


of his room and pounded to duſt; the window-frame 
and doors burnt; and the ceiling of the room, and 


the plaſter of the inſide of the chimney, taken down. 


Several perſons have affirmed, that the body was bu- 
ried without a head; and Monſieur de Saint Foix in- 


forms us +, that “a gentleman having bribed the ſex- + In his He 


a ſtone inſtead of the head.“ 

The reſult of theſe extraordinary accounts 1s, that 
the iron maſque was not only a perſon of high birth, 
but muſt have been of great conſequence ; and that 
his being concealed was of the utmoſt importance to 
the King and miniſtry. We come now, therefore, to 
notice. —} | 

II. The opinions and conjectures that have been 
formed concerning the real name and condition of this 
remarkable perſonage. Some have pretended that he 
was the duke of Beaufort; others, that he was the 
Count de Vermzndois, natural ſon to Louis XIV. by 
the dutcheſs de la Valliere. Some maintain him to 
have been the duke of Monmouth, natural ſon of 
Charles II. of England by Lucy Walters; and others 
ſay, that he was Gerolami Magni, miniſter to the duke 
of Modena. | | 

Beſides thefe conjectures, none of which poſſeſſes 
ſufficient probability to entitle them to conſideration, 
a fifth has been advanced namely, That the Iron 
Maique was a fon of Anne of Auſtria, queen to 
Louis XIII. and conſequently that he was a brother of 
Louis XIV.; but whether a baſtard brother, a — 


night, and found fats Hiftos 


riq Ae. 
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Maſque. ther-german, or a half brother, is a queſtion that 
has given riſe to three ſeveral opinions, which we ſhall 


Hiſt. of the 


ſtate in the order of time in which the reſpective tranſ- 
actions to which they allude happened. 


1. The firſt opinion is, that the queen proved with 
child at a time when it was evident it could not have 
been by her huſband, who, for ſome months before, 
had never been with her in private. The ſuppoſed 
father of this child is ſaid by ſome to have been the 
duke of Buckingham, who came to France in May 
1625, to conduct the princeſs Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I, to England. The private letters and me- 
moires of thoſe times ſpeak very ſuſpiciouſly of the 
queen and Buckingham: his behaviour at Amiens, 
whither the queen and queen- mother accompanied the 
princeſs in her way to Boulogne, occaſioned much whi/- 
pering-: notwithſtanding the pains that have been ta- 
ken by La Porte in his Memoirs to excuſe his miſtreſs, 


it appears that the king, on this occaſion, was ex- 


tremely offended at her, and that it required all the 
influence and addreſs of the queen-mother to ef- 
fect a reconciliation. It is ſaid, that this child was 


privately brought up in the country; that when Ma- 


zarin became a favourite, he was entruſted with the 


care of him; and that Louis XIV. having diſcovered ' 


the ſecret on the death of the cardinal, thought it 
neceſſary to confine him in the manner that has been 
related. | 


But it may be obſerved, that this ſecret could 


1 . ſcarcely have eſcaped the vigilance of the cardinal de 


Richlieu; and it is not improbable, that a miniſter ſo 
little ſcrupulons, if inclined to ſave the honour of a 
queen, would have removed a child, who, if he lived, 
might have been made uſe of to diſturb the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, After this ſuppoſed birth, the 
queen had frequent quarrels with the king, and, what 
was more dangerous, with the cardinal ; who even 
uſed every means inhis power to inquire into her moſt 
private tranſactions. It was on a memorable occa- 
tion of this kind, that her ſervant La Porte was 
thrown into the Baſtile ; and it can ſcarcely be ima- 
gined ſhe would have had the firmneſs ſhe then diſplay- 
ed, while conſcious of ſo much guilt, and under the 
riſk of having it diſcovered, The priſoner with the 


maſque appears, by ſeveral accounts, to have been a 


youth of a handſome figure in the year 1661; and in 
1703, when he died, to have been above ſixty ; but 
had he been a ſon of Buckingham, he would have been 
about thirty-ſix in 1661, when he could not be ſaid 
to have been a youth; and in November 1703, above 
feventy-eight. _ 3 

2. The ſecond opinion is, that he was the twin-bro- 
ther of Louis XIV born ſome hours after him. This 
firſt appeared in a ſhort anonymous work publiſhed 
without date, and without the name of place or prin- 
ter. It is therein ſaid, „ Louis XIV. was born at 
St Germains en Laye, on the 5th of September 1638, 
about noon ; and the illuſtrious prifoner, known by 
the appellation of the Iron maſque, was born the ſame 
day, while Louis XIII. was at fupper. The king 
and the cardinal, fearing that the pretenſions of a 
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twin-brother might one day be employed to renew Maſque, 
thoſe civil wars with which France had been fo often 


afflicted, cautionfly concealed his birth, and fent hin 
away to be brought up privately, Having but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the circumſtances that followed, 
I ſhall ſay nothing more, for fear of committins cr- 


rors ; but I firmly believe the fat I have mentioned ; 


and time will probably prove to my reader, that 1 kuve 
ground for what I have advanced.“ 

This opinion has been more noticed ſince the pub- 
lication of a work called Memoirs du Marechal Duc de 
Richlieu, written hy the Abbe Soulavie ; concerning 
which it may be proper to premiſe, that the preſent 


duke of Richlieu, ſon of the marechal, diſavows this 


work; while the Abbe Soulayie, who had been em- 
ployed by the marechal, inſiſts on the authenticity of 


his papers (A.). He informs us, thatthe duke of Rich- 


lieu was the lover of Mademoiſelle de Valois, daughter 


of the regent duke of Orleans, and afterwards ducheſs 


of Modena, who in return was paſſionately fond of him: 
that the regent had ſomething more than a paternal 
affection for his daughter; and that, though ſhe held 


his ſentiments in abhorrence, the duke of Richlieu 


made uſe of her influence with her father to diſcover 
the ſecret of the priſoner with the maſque : that the 
regent, who had always obſerved the moſtprofound ſi- 
lence on this ſubject, was at laſt perſuaded to entruſt 
her with a manuſcript, which ſhe immediately ſent to 
her lover, who took a copy of it. This manuſcript is 


ſappoſed to have been written by a gentleman on his 


death-bed, who had been the governor of the priſoner. 


The following is an extract of it, from what the Abbe 
Soulavie has told us. Fe 


The birth of the priſoner happened intheevening 
of the 5th of September 1638, in preſence of the chan- 
cellor, the biſhop of Meaux, the author of the manu- 
ſcript, a midwife named Peronete, and a ſieur Honorat. 
This circumftance greatly diſturbed the king's mind; 


he obſerved, that the Salique law had made no provi- 


ſion for ſuch a caſe ; and that it was even the opinion 
of ſome, that the laſt born was the firſt conceived, and 
therefore had a prior right to the other. By the ad- 
vice of cardinal de Richlieu, it was therefore reſolved 
to conceal his birth, but to preſerve his life, in caſe by 
the death of his brother irſhould be neceſſary to avow 
him. A declaration was drawn up, and ſigned and 
{worn to by all preſent, in which every circumſtance 
was mentioned, and ſeveral marks on his body deſcri- 
bed. This document being ſealed by the chancellor 
with the royal ſeal, was delivered to the king; andell 
were commanded and took an oath never to ſpeak on 
the ſubject, not even in private and among themſelves, 
The child was delivered to the care of Madame Pero- 
nete the midwife, to be under the direction of cardinal 
de Kichlicu, at whoſe death the charge devolved to 
cardinal de Mazarin, Mazarin appointed the author 
of the manuſcript his governor, and entruſted to him 
the care of his educaticn. But as the priſoner was 
extremely attached to Madame Peronete, and ſhe 
equally ſo to him, ſhe remained with him till her 
death. His governor carried him to his houſe in Bur- 


gundy, 


— — — = — S 


(0 4 letter from the duke of Richlieu, and an anſwer from the Abbe Soulavie, appeared in the Journal 


de Paris. N 
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Maſdue. gundy, where he paid the greateſt attention to his the knowledge of Louis the XIII.? That the marechal Maſgue. 
— cducation. | ſcemed embarraſled, but afterwards ſaid, that he was 


« As the priſoner grew up, he became impatient to 
diſcover his birth, * often importuned his governor 
on that ſubject. His curioſity had been rouſed, by 
obſerving that meſſengers from the court frequently 
arrived at the houſe; and a box, containing letters 
from the queen and the cardinal, having one day been 


inadverdently left out, he opened it, and ſaw enough. 


to gneſs at the ſecret, From that time he became 


thoughtful and melancholy, which (ſays the author) 


could not then account for. He ſhortly after aſked 
me to get him a portrait of the late and preſent king, 
but I put him off by ſaying that I could not procure 
any that were good. He then deſired me. to let him 
go to Dijon; which 1 have known ſince was with an 
intention of ſeeing a portrait of the king there, and 
of going ſecretly to John de Lus, where the court 
then was on occaſion of the marriage with the infanta. 
He was beautiful; and love helped him to accompliſh 
his wiſhes. He had captivated the affections of a 
young houſekeeper, who procured him a portrait of 
the king. It might have ſerved for either of the bro- 
thers ; and the diſcovery put him into ſo violent a 
paſſion, that he immediately came to me with the por- 
trait in his hand, ſaying, Voila mon frere, et voila gui 
je ſuis, ſhowing me at the ſame time a letter of the car- 
dinal de Mazarine that he had taken ont of the box.“ 
Upon this diſcovery his governor immediately ſent an 
expicſs to court to communicate what had happened, 
and to deſire new inſtructions; the conſequence of 
which was, that the povernor and the young prince 
under his care were arreſted and confined.” £ 
This memoir, realor fictitious, concludes with ſay- 


ing, ©] have ſuffered -with him in our common pri- 


fon : I am now ſummoned to appear before my Judge 
en high; and for the peace of my ſoul I cannot but 
make this declaration, which may point out to him the 


means of freeing himſelf from his preſent ignominous 
lituation, in caſe the king his brother ſhould die with- 


® Traite de 


out children. Can an cxtorted oath compel me to ob- 


ſerve ſecrecy on athing ſo incredible, but which ought 
io be left on record io poſterity. | 

3. The third opinion is, that he was a 
queen by the cardinal de Mazarin, born abouta year 
after the death of her huſband Louis XIII.; that he 
was brought up ſecretly ; and that ſoon after che death 
of the cardinal, which happened on the gth of March 


1661, he was ſent to Pignerol. To this account Fa- 


ſon of the | 


neither the baſtard brother of Louis the XIV. northe 
duke of Monmouth, nor the count of Vermandois, nor 
the duke of Beaufort, as different authors had advan- 
ced ; that their conjectures were nothing but reveries : 
but added, that they however had related many cir - 
cumſtances that were true; that in fac the order was 
jven to put the priſoner to death if he diſcovered 
himſelf z and that he finiſhed the converſation by ſay- 
ing, All I can tell you on the ſubj ect is, that the pri- 
ſoner was not of ſuch conſequence when he died at the 
beginning of the preſent century as he had been at the 
beginning of the reign of Louis the XIV. and that he 
was ſhut up for important reaſons of ſtate,” The 
Abbe Soulavie tells ns, that he wrote down what had 
been ſaid, and gave it to the Marechal to read, who 
corrected ſome expreſſions. The Abbe having pro- 
poſed ſome further queſtions, he anſwered, “ Read 
what Voltaire publiſhed laſt on the ſubje& of the pri- 
ſoner with the maſque, eſpecially at the end, and re- 
flect on it. The paſlage of Voltaire alluded to is as. 
follows. | | SS. 
(The man with the maſque (ſays he) is an enigma 
of which every one would gueſs the meaning. Some 
have ſaid that it was the duke of Beaufort; but the 
duke of Beaufort was killed by the Turks in the de- 
fence of Candy in 1669, and the priſoner with the 
maſque was at Pignerol in 1661. Beſides, how conld 
the duke of Beaufort have been arreſted in the midſt 
of his army, and brought to France, without any one 
knowing it? and why confine him ? and why that 
maſk ? —Others have dreamed that he was the count 
de Vermandois, natural ſon of Louis XIV. who died 
publicly at the army in 1683 of the ſmall-pox, and 
was buried at the little town ef Aire and not Arras; 
in which Father Griffet was miſtaken, but in which 
tobe ſure there is no great harm.—Others have ima- 
gined, that it was the duke of Monmouth, who was 
beheaded publicly in London in the year 1685, But 
for this he muſt have riſen again from the dead, and 
he muſt have changed the order of time, and placed 
the year 1662 in the room of the year 1685. King 
James, who never forgave any one, and who on that 
account deſerved all that happened to him, muſt have 
pardoned the duke of Monmouth, and got another to 
die in his ſtead, who perfectly reſembled him. This 
Sofia muſt firſt have been found, and then he muſt 
have had the goodneſs to let his head be cut-off in 


ther Griftei® objects, „that it was needleſs to maſque public, to ſave the duke of Monmouth. It was ne- 
la Verite de a face that was unknown; and therefore that this ceſſary that all England ſhould be miſtaken; and that 
P . pg opinion does not merit diſcuſſion. But in anſwerit King James ſhould beg of Louis XIV. to be fo obli- 
p. 318. n. 


has been obſerved, That the priſoner might ſtrongly 
reſcnible Louis XIV. which would be a ſufficient rea- 
{on to have him maſked. This opinion is ſuppoſed to 
have been that entertained by Voltaire, who aſlerts his 
through knowledge of the ſceret, though he declined 
being altogether explicit. The Abbe Soulavie, author 
of Memoirs of the Marechal de Richlien, ſpeaking on 
this ſulject, ſays, © That he once obſerved to the Ma- 
reclial, that he certainly had the means of being in- 
tormed who the priſoner was, that it even ſeemed that 
he had told Voltaire, who durſtnot venture to publiſh 
theſecret ; and that he at laſt aſked him, whether he 
V as not the elder brother of Louis XIV. born without 


ging as to be his gaoler ; that Louis XIV. after ha- 


ving ſhown thistrifling piece of civility to King James, 


ſhould not have been wanting in the ſame attention to 
his friend King William and to Queen Anne (with - 
both of whom he wasengaged in war), and to pleaſe 
them, -etained the dignity of goaler, with which 
James had honoured him. 

All theſe illuſions being diſſipated, it then remains 
to know who this priſoner was, and at what age he 
died. It is clear, chat if he was not permitted to croſs 
the court of the Baſtile, or to ſpeak to his phyſician, 
except covered with a maſque, it muſt have been 
from the apprehenſion that his features and counte- | 
nance 


o 
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Maſque de. 
— could ſhow his tongue but not his face. He ſaid him- 
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nance might have diſcovered ſome reſemblance. He 


ſelf to the apothecary of the Baſtile, a few days be- 
fore his death, that he believed he was about 60. Mr 


Marſaban, who was ſon-in-law to this apothecary, 


and ſurgeon to the marechal de Richelieu, and af- 
terwards to the regent duke of Orleans, told me this 
frequently. Why give him an [ratiav name ?— 
They always called him Marchiali. He who writes 
this article perhaps knows more than Father Griffet, 
but he will ſay nothing farther.” 

This opinion has been lately reſumed, illuſtrated, 
and enforced by M. de Saint Mihiel, in a work in- 
titled Le Veritable Homme, &c. The real man with 
the Iron Maſque.” The author, in ſupport of his 
idea, attempts to prove that Anne of Autiria and Car- 
dinal Mazarine wer: married. This, ſays he, the 


ducheſs of Orleans aſſures us in three of her letters. 
In the firſt, dated Sept. 13. 1713, ſhe expreſſes her- 
ſelf as follows: „Old Beauvais, who was firſt lady of 


the bed-chamber to the queen- dowager, was acquaint- 
ed with the ſecret of the ridiculous marriage; this 
rendered it neceſſary for the queen to do every thing 


that her confidant wiſhed; and this circumſtance has 
given riſe in this county to an extenſion of the rights 
of firſt lady of the bedchamber.”” In the ſecond of 


theſe letters, dated Nov. 2.171 7,ſhe ſays, “ The queen- 
mother, widow of Louis XIII. did worſe than love 
Cardinal Mazarine ; ſhe married him, for he was not 


a prieſt : he was not even in orders; and who could 


have hindered her! He was moſt horribly tired of the 

ood queen-mother, and lived on very bad terms with 
Bs, which is the reward that people deſerve from en- 
tering into ſuch marriages.” In her third letter, da- 
ted July 2. 1719, ſpeaking of the queen, the ducheſs 


_ fays, © She was perfectly eaſy reſpecting Cardinal Ma- 
zarine; he was not a prieſt, and therefore nothing could 


prevent their being married. The ſecret paſſage thro' 


Which the cardinal went every evening ts the queen's 


apartment, is ſtill to be ſeen at the Palais-Royal. A- 
mong other proofs beſides the above, which M. de 
St Mihiel brings to ſubſtantiate this marriage, he ob- 
ſerves, that Mazarine held all councils of ſtate in his 
apartment whilſt he was ſhaving or dreſſing; that he 
never permitted any perſon to fit down in hispreſence, 
not even the chancellor nor marſhal de Villeroi ; and 
that while they were deliberating with him on ſtate 
affairs he would be often playing with his monkey or 


linnet. What man (continues the author) would have 


ſubjected to ſuch humiliations a chancellor, who holds 
the firſt office in the kingdom ſince that of conſtable 
has been ſuppreſſed, and a marſhal who was a gover- 


nor to the king, had he not been in reality a ſovereign. 


himſelf, in virtue of his being hufband to the queen- 
repent? He therefore concludes, that the man with 
the iron maſque was ſon lo Anne of Auſtria and Car- 
dinal Mazarine; and endeavours to juſtify this aſſer- 
tion by a variety of conjectural proofs. Of ſome of 
theſe we ſhall give a fhort ſketch : 


1. No prince, or perſon of any conſideration, after 


the year 1644, at which time the man with the iron 
maſque was born, until the time when bis exiſtence 
was known, diſappeared in France, This perſonage, 
therefore, was not a prince or great lord of France 
known at that time. 
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2. The man with the iron maſque was not a fo- Maſque, 
reipner; for foreigners, even of the higheſt diſtine. ———— 
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tion, 01d not at that period ſtudy the French language 
in ſuch a manner as to attain ſv great perfection in it 
as to pals tor Frenchmen. If this priſoner had ſpoken 
with the leaſt foreign accent, the officers, phy licians, 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, conteſlors, and others employ- 
ed in the priſons where he was, and eſpecially the 
priſoners with whom he converſed at St Margaret, 
would not have failed to diſcover it. From al] this 


M. de St Mihiel infers that he muſt have been a 


Frenchman. | 

3- The exiſtence of the man with the iron maſque 
has been known for npwards of 90 years. Had any 
perſon of high rank diſappeared at an anterior period, 
his friends, relations, or acquaintances, would not have 
tailed to claim him, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe that he was 
the man concealed by this maſque. But no one diſ- 
appeared, nor was any one claimed: the man with 
the iron maſque was therefore a perſon unknown. 

4. This man was not torn away from ſociety on ac- 
count of any criminal action; for when he was arre(t- 
ed, it was foreſeen that he would cauſe much embar- 
raſſment, and occaſion great expences. He was there- 
fore not a criminal, elſe means would have been pur— 


ſued to get rid of him; and conſequently all the im- 


portance of his being concealed was attached ſolely to 
his perſon. 

5. This ſtranger muſt have been a perſon of very 
high birth; for the governor of the priſon of St Mars 
behaved always to him with the greateſt reſpect. 

6. Louis XIII. played on the guitar; Louis XIV. 
did the ſame in a very maſterly manner; and the man 
with the iron maſque played alſo on that inſtrument: 
which gives us reaſon to believe that his education was 
directed by the ſame perſons who had preſided over 
that of Louis XIV. and who appear to have been the 
particular choice of Anne of Auſtria. 

7. This ſtranger died on the 1gth of November 
1703; and a-few days before his death, he told the 
apothecary of the Baſtile, that he believed he was 
about 60 years of age. Suppoling that he was then 
59 and a half, he muſt have been born towards the 
end of May 1644; and if he was 60 wanting three 
months, he mult have been born in the end of Auguſt, 
or the beginning of September, of the ſame year; a 
period when the royal authority was in the hands of 
Anne of Auſtria, but in reality exerciſed more by 
Mazarine than by her. I have already proved (con- 
tines the author), that from the firſt day of the re- 
gency of Anne of Auſtria, the greateſt friendſhip, 
and even intimacy, ſubſiſted between this princeſs and 
the cardinal; that theſe ſentimenis were changed in- 
to a mutual love; and that they were afterwards unit- 
ed by the bonds of marriage. They might, therefore, 
well have a fon about the month of September 1664, 
as Louis XIII. had been then dead more than 15 
months, having died on the 15th diy of May the year 
preceding. But nothing of what 1 have related, or 
of what has been written, and acknowledged as fact, 


reſpeQting the man with the iron maſk, can be ap- 


plied, except to a ſon of Mazarine and Anne of Au— 
ſtria. The man with the iron maſk was indebted, 
therefore, for his exiſtence to cardinal Mazarine, and 
the regent widow of Louis XIII.“ —To account for 

the 
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Maſque. the manner in which the queen was able to congeal that the ſavuld iodulge the affeckion he entertained Maſque 
c her pregnancy and delivery, Madame de Moteville is {or cardtual Mazarine, and that ſhe ſhould marry him. . 
quoted; who relates, under the year 16445 that Anne Every circumſtance that could tend to favour ſuch a Vaſraki. 


of Auſtria quitted the Louvre, becauſe her apartments marriage will be found united in her ſituation. She. tha. 
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there diſpleaſed her: that ſhe went to relide at the 
Palais-Royal, which Richlieu, when he died, be- 
queathed to the deceaſed king: that when ſhe firſt 
occupied this lodging, ſhe was dreadfully afflited with 
the jaundiee © that the phyſicians aſcribed this diſorder 
to her dejection and application to buſineſs, which 


gave her much embarraſſment : but that being cured. 
of her melancholy, as well as her malady, the re- 


ſolved to think only of enjoying tranquillity ; which 
ſhe did, by communicating to her miniſter the burden, 
of public aftairs. On this quotation, M. de St Mi- 
hiel aſks, Is it not very ſingular, that the queen 
who, during the 29 years of her former wedded ſtate, 
had always reſided in the Louvre, eſpecially. from 
1626, when Louis XIII, ceaſed to cohabit with her, 


until their re-union, which took place in the begin- 
ning of December 1637, ſhould have quitted it pre- 


ciſcly in 1544, becauſe ſhe was diſpleaſed with her 
apartments? How happened it that her apartments 
diſpleaſed ner this year, and neither ſooner nor later! 
She might undoubtedly have had any kind of furni- 
ture there which ſhe delired, and every alteration 


made according to her wiſhes, as ſhe was then abſo- 


jute miſtreſs: but the cauſe of her determination is 
plain; the apartments of the Palais-Royal, which 
front a garden, were much more convenient for her 
to be delivered in ſecret.” | | 

8. As it is neceſſary that ſome name ſhould. be gi- 
ven to every man, in order to diſtinguiſh him from 
another, that of Marchiali was given to the man with 
the iron maſk: a name which evidently ſhows, that 
it had been invented by an Italian, [Cardinal Ma- 
Zarine was a native of Piſcina in the Abruzzo. | 

9. Anne of Auſtria was remarkably delicate re- 
ſpecting every thing that touched her perſon. It was 
with great difficulty that cambric could be found fine 
enough to make ſhifts and ſheets for her. Cardinal 
Mazarine once rallying her on that ſubject, ſaid, That 
if ſhe ſhould be damned, her puniſhment in hell would be 
to ſleep in Holland ſheets. The predominant taſte of 
the man with the iron maſque, was to have lace and 
linen of the moſt extraordinary fineneſs, Who (ſays 


the author) does not perceive, in this ſimilarity of 


taſtes, the maternal tenderneſs of Anne of Auſtria, 
who would have thought her ſon a great ſufferer had 
he not been indulged with fine linen?“ 

Louis XIII. (continues M. de St Mihiel) was a 
huſband of a gloomy diſpolition, and an enemy to 
pleaſure : . while the queen, on the contrary, was fond 
of ſocial life ; and introduced at the court of France, 
eſpecially after ſhe became free, that eaſe and polite- 


_ neſs which diſtinguiſhed it under Louis XIV. from all 


the other courts of Europe. Louis XIII. had alſo 
a diſagreeable countenance, and a breath ſo offenſive, 
that it was a puniſhment for Richlieu to remain near 
him. It is clear, therefore, that ſhe could not be 
much pleaſed with ſuch a huſband. When the be- 
came regent of the kingdom by the King's death, 


which happened on the 14th of May 1643, as ſhe had 


not enjoyed that happineſs which ariſes from a cloſe 
union of hearts, it will not appear extraordinary 
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was at a diſtance from her family; abſolute miſtreſs of 
all her actions; and had, beſides, a heart formed for 
love. Mazarine, though a cardinal, had never entered 
into orders; he gave out that he was deſcended from 
a great family; he was handſome and well made; he 
was of a mild, inſinuating diſpoſition, and remarkably 
engaging in converſation ; and his office, as a prime mi- 
niſter, attorded him every opportunity of viſiting and 
converſing with the queen whenever he thought pro- 
per. Is it, therefore, ſo very aſtoniſhing, that, with 
ſo many advantages, he was able to captivate the queen 
ſo far as to induce her to marry him? Such. a marriage 
was not, indeed, according io the uſual courſe of 


Things, Yer it was not without many precedents, 


particularly among ſovereigns of the other ſex, who | 
had given their hands to perſons of inferior rank. 
Thus Chriſtian IV. of Denmark eſpouſed Chriſtina 
Monck ; Frederick IV. eſpouſed Mademoiſelle Re- 
wentlaw; James II. heir to the throne of England, 
married the daughter of a counſellor ; Peter the Great 
raiſed to the throne Catharine I. the daughter of a 
poor villager, yet perhaps the moſt accompliſhed wo- 
man at that time between the Viſtula and the pole; 
and Louis XIV, eſpouſed the widow of a poet, but a 
woman poſſeſſed of the moſt extraordinary merit. 
As the women, however, are not forgiven fo readily 
as the men for entering into ſuch marriages, Anne of 
Auſtria kept hers a ſecret from this motive, and be- 
cauſe ſhe would have been in danger of loſing the re- 
gency of the kingdom had it been known, 

The reaſoning of M. de St Mibiel is both ingeni- 
ous and plauſible ; though the probability of the ac- 
count is ſomewhat diminiſhed by conſidering what 
muſt have been the queen's age at this period, after 
ſhe had been Louis's wife 15 29 years before his 
death. — The account immediately preceding, with- 


out this objection, ſeems abundantly credible. But 


whether, upon the whole, either of them can be re- 
ccived as deciſive, or whether the myſtery of the 
iron maſk remains ſtill to be unravelled, we muſt 
leave to the reader to determine, Et 
MasQUE, iu architecture, is applied to certain 
pieces of ſculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous forms, 
groteſque, or ſatyrs, faces, &c. uſed to fill up and a- 
dorn vacant places, as in friezes, the pannels of doors, 
keys of arches, &c. but particularly in grottos. 
MAS UERADE, or MascakaDe, an aſſembly 
of perſons maſqued or diſguiſed, meeting to dance and 
divert themſelves. This was much in uſe in Britain, 
and has been long a very common practice on the 
continent of Europe, eſpecially in carnival time. 
The word comes from the Italian maſcarata, and 
that from the Arabic maſcara, which ſignifies “ rail- 
lery, buffoonery.” Granacci, who died in 1543, 
18 Fwy to have been the firſt inventor of maſque- 
rades, 
MASRAKITHA, à pneumatic inſtrament of mu- 
ſic among the ancient Hebrews, compoſed of pipes of 
various ſizes, fitted into a kind of wooden cheſt, open 
at the top, and ſtopped at the bottom with wood co- 


vered with a ſkin, Wind was conyeyed to it from 


the 
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the lips, by means of a pipe fixed to the cheſt : the 


pipes were of lengths muſically proportioned to each 


other, and the melody was varied at pleaſure, by ſtop- 
ping and unſtopping with the fingers the apertures 
at the upper extremity. See Plate CCLXXIX. 
MASS, in mechanics, the matter of any body 
cohering with it, i. e. moving and 
with it. In which ſenſe, ma/5 is diſtinguiſhed from 
bulk, or volume, which is the expanſion of a body in 
length, breadth, and thickneſs. 
The maſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its 
weight. And the maſſes of two bodies of the ſame 
weight are in a reciprocal ratio of their bulks. 


Mass, Miſſa, in the church of Rome, the office or 


prayers uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt; or in 
other words conſecrating the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Chriit, and offering them ſo tran- 
ſubſtantiated as an expiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and the dead, ERS 

As the maſs is in general believed to be a repreſen- 
tation of the paſſion of our bleſſed Savour, ſo every 
action of the prieſt, and every particular parti of the 
ſervice, is ſuppoſed te allude to the particular circum- 
ſtances of his paſſion and death. 

Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves that the word 
comes from the Hebrew miſſach, (oblatum;) or from 
the Latin uiſſa miſſorum; becauſe in the former 
times, the catechumens and excommunicated were ſent 
out of the church, when the deacons ſaid, Ite, mi(ſa 
ya after ſermon and reading of the epiſtle and go- 
pel ; they not being allowed to aſſiſt at the conſecra- 
tion. Menage derives the word from wiſſio, “ diſ- 
miſſing.“ Others from miſo, “ miſling, ſending;“ 
1 in the maſs, the pray ers of men on earth are 
ſentup o heaven. . | 
The general diviſion of maſſes conſiſts in high and 
low. The firſt is that ſung by the choriſters, and cele- 
brated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub-deacon; 
low maſſes are thoſe in which the prayers are barcly 
rehearſed without ſinging. 

There are a great number of different or occaſional 
maſſes in the Romiſh church, many of which have 
nothing peculiar but the name: ſuch are the maſſes of 
the ſaints ;. that of St Mary of the ſnow, celebrated 
on the fifth of Auguſt ; that of St Margaret, patroneſs 
of lying-in women; that of the feaſt of Si John the 
Baptiſt, at which are ſaid three maſſes ; that of the 
Innocents, at which the gloria in excelſis and the 
hallelujah are omitted, and it being a day of mourn- 
ing, the altar is of a violet- colour. As to ordinary 
maſſes, ſome are ſaid for the dead, and, as is ſuppoſed, 
contribute to fetch the ſoul ont of purgatory : at theſe 
maſſes the altar is put in mourning, and the only de- 
eorations are a croſs in the middle of fix yellow wax- 
lights ; the dreſs of the celebrant, and the very maſs- 
book, are black ; many parts of the office are omitted, 
and the people are diſmiſſed without the benediction. 
If the mals be ſaid for a perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
rank cr virtues, it is followed with a funeral oration ; 
they erect a chapelle ardente, that is, a repreſentation 
of the deceaſed with branches and tapers of yellow 
wax, either in the middle of the church or near the 
deceaſed's tomb, where the prieſt pronounces aſolemn 
abſolution of the deceaſed. There are likewiſe pri- 
vate maſſes ſaid for ſtolen or ſtrayed goods or cattle, 
Vor. X. 6 
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for health, for travellers, &c. which go under the 


name ot votive maſſes. There is ſtill a further diſtinction 


of maſſes denominated from the countries in which 
they were uſed ; thus the Gothic maſs, or miſſa moſa- 
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Maſſacre. 
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rabum, is that uſed among the Goths when they were 


maſters of Spain, and which is till kept up at To- 
ledo and Salamanca; the Ambroſian maſs is that com- 


poſed by St Ambroſe, and uſed only at Milan, of 


which city he was biſhop ; the Gallic maſs, uſed by 


the ancient Gauls ; and the Roman maſs, uſed by al- 
moſt all the churches in the Romiſh communion. 

Mass if the Preſanfified,(miſſa præſanctiſicatoruim), 
is a mals peculiar to the Greek church, in which there 
is no conſecration of the elements; but after ſinging 
ſome hymns, they receive the bread and wine which 
was before conſecrated. This maſs is performed all 


Lent, except on Saturdays, Sundays, and the annun- 
ciation. 


The prieſt counts upon his fingers the days 
of the enſuing week on which it is to be celebrated, 


and cuts off as many pieces of bread at the altar as 


he is to ſay males ; and after having conſecrated them, 
ſleeps them in wine, and then puts them in a box; 
out of which, upon every occaſion, he takes ſome of 
it with a ſpoon, and putting it on a Giſh ſets it upon 
the altar. 


MASSA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


Naples, and in the Terra di Lavoro, with a biſhop's 
ſee; ſeated on a mountain near the ſea, in E. Long. 
10. N. Lat. 43. 5. | . 


Mass, an ancient, populous, and handſome town 


of Italy, and capital of a ſmall territory of the ſame 
name, with the title of a principality, and a ſtrong 


caſtle. It is famous for its quarries of fine marble, and 
is ſituated in E. Long. 14. 23. N. Lat. 40. 40. 
MASSACHUSETS sTATE, the principal ſabdi- 
viſion of New England, having Hampſhire on the 
north, the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, 
and Connecticut and New York on the weſt. It i; 
about roo miles long, and 40 broad. See Neu 
EXGLAND. | 


MASSACRE, a term uſed to ſignify the ſudden 


and promiſcuons butchery of a multitude. The moſt 
atrocious example of this kind upon record is that cal- 
led the Pariſian Missaczes, or Maſſacre of St Bartholo- 
mew's Day, The Pariſian mailicre was carried on 
with ſuch deteſtable perfidy, and executed with ſuch 


a bloody cruelty, as would ſurpaſs all belief, were it 


not atteſted by the moſt undeniable evidence. In the 
year 1572, in the reign of Charles IX. many ofthe 
principal proteſtants were invited to Paris, under 4 
ſolemn oath of ſafety, upon occaſion of the marriage 
of the king of Navarre with the French king's ſiſter, 
viz. the king of Navarre's mother, Coligni admiral 
of France, with other nobles. The queen-dowa- 
per of Navarre, a zealous proteſtant, was poiſoned. 

y a pair of gloves before the marriage was ſolemni— 
zed; and on the 24th of Auguſt 1572, being Bartho- 
lomew's day, about day-break, upon the toll of the 


bell of the church of St Germain the butchery be- 


gan. The admiral was baſely murdered in his own 
houſe ; and then thrown out of the window, to prati- 


fy the malice of the duke of Guiſe: his head was uf- 


terwards cut off, and ſent to the king and queen- mo- 
ther; and his body, after a thouſand indignities offer- 
ed to it, hung up by the feet on a gibbet. After this, 
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tlemen, preſidents, and people of all ranks. An hor- 
rible ſcene of things, ſays I huanus, when the ve 

{irects and paſſages reſounded with the noiſe of thoſe 
that met rogether for murder and plunder; the groans 
of thoſe who were dying, and the ſhrieks of ſuch as 
were juſt going to be butckered, were every where 
heard; the bodies of the lain thrown out of the win- 
dows ; the courts and chambers of the houſes filled 


with them, the dead bodies of others dragged through 
the ſtreets, their blood ranuing down the channels in 


ſuch plenty, that torrents ſeemed toempty themſelves 
in the neighbouring river; and, in a word, an innu- 
merable multitude of men, women with child, maid- 


ens, and children, were all involved in one common 


deſtruction ; and the gates and entrances of the king's 
palace all beſmeared with their blood. 
From the city of Paris the maſſacre ſpread al- 


moſt throughout the whole kingdom. In the city of 


Meaux they threw above two hundred into jail ; and 
«fter they had raviſhed and killed a great number of 
women, and plundered the houſes of the proteſtants, 
they executed their fury on thoſe they had impriſoned, 
and calling them out one by one, they were killed, as 
Thuanus expreſſes, like ſheepin a market; the bodies 
of ſoine were flung into ditches, and of others intothe 
river Maine. In Orleans they murdered above five 
hundred men, women, and children, and enriched 
themſelves with their ſpoil. The ſame ernelties were 
practiſed at Angers, Troyes, Bourges, La Charité, 
and eſpecially at Lyons, where they inhumanly de- 
{troyed above eight hundred proteſtants; children 
banging on their parents necks; parentsembracing 
their children: putting ropes about the necks of ſome, 
dragging them through the ſtreets, and throwing them, 
mangled, torn, and halt-dead, intothe river. 

It would be endleſs io mention the butcheries com- 
mitted at Valence, Romaine, Rouen, &c. We ſhall, 
therefore, only add, that, according to Thuanus, above 
thirty thouſand proteſtants were deſtroyed in this maſ- 
ſacre, or, as others with greater probability affirm, a- 
bove one hundr:d thouſand, | CW. 

Thuanus himſelf calls this a moſt deteſlable villainy; 
and, in abhorrence of St Bartholomew's day, uſed to 
repeat thete words of P. Statius, Silv. v. ili. ver. 88. 
&Kc. 

E xcidat illa dies awo, ne poſſera credant 

Secula. Vos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 

Notte tegi propriæ patiamus crimina gentis. 

In the words of Job, chap. lil. ver. 3. &c. Let that 
day periſh; and let it not be joined unto the days of 
the year, Let darkneſs and tne ſhadow of death ſtain 
it.” &c. And yet, as though this had been the moſt 
heroic tranſaction, and could have procured immortal 


glory to the authors of it, medals were ſtruck at Pa- 


ris in honour it. | 

But how was the news of this butchery received at 
Rome, that ſaithfulcity, that holy mother of churches! 
How did the vicar of Chriſt, the ſucceſſor of Peter, 
and the father of the Chriſtian world, reliſh it? Let 
Thuanus tell the horrid truth. When the news, ſays 
he, came to Rome, it was wonderful to ſee how they 
exulred fox jay. On the 6th of September, when the 


letters of the pope's legate were read in the aſſembly 
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Maffacre. the murderers ravaged the whole city of Paris, and 
——— butchered ia three days above ten thouſand lords, gen- 


MAS 


of the eardinils, by which he aſſured Ihe Pope that MaiTageta 
all was tranſacted by the expreſs will and command of d 
the king, it was immediately decreed that the pope Mzflillon, 


ſhould march with his cardinals to the charch of St 
Mark, and in the moſt folemn manner give thanks 
to God for ſo great à bleſling conferred on the ſee of 


Rome and the Chriſtian world; and that on the Mon- 


day after, ſolemn maſs ſhould be. celebrated in the 
church of Minerva; at which the pope, Greg. XIII. 
and cardinals were 
ſhould be publiſhed throughout the whole Chriſtian 
world, and the cauſe of it declared to be, to retarn 
thanks to God for the extirpation of the enemies of 


the truth aud church in France, In the evening 


the cannon of St Angelo were fired, to teſtify the 
public joy ; the whole city illuminated with bonfires ; 
and not one lign of rejoicing omitted that was uſually 
made for the greateſt victories obtained in favour of 
the Roman church. | + þ = 

MASSAGETAE, an ancient people about whoſe 
ſeat there is as much doubt as about that of the Ama- 
zons: Tibullus and Ammian place them near Albania, 
beyond the Araxes, which ſometimes denotes the 
Oxus ; it is probable they dwelt to the caſt of Sogdi- 
ana, (Diony ſius D e Herodotus, Arrian). 


MASSALIANS, a ſet of enthuſiaſts who ſprang up 


about the year 361, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
ſtantius, who maintained that men have two ſouls, 
a celeſtial and a diabolical, and that the latter is driven 
out by prayer. N e | 
MASSANIELLO, ſee Hiſtory of Narits. = | 
MASSETER, in anatomy, See there, (Table of 
the Muſcles). = | | 3 
MASSICOT, ſee Mas ricor. | 
MASSIEU (William), a learned French writer, 
member of the academy of belles lettres, and of the 


* 


French academy, was born at Caen in Normandy in 
1665, and completed his ſtudies at Paris, when he 
entered amongſt the Jeſuits; but aſterwards left them, 


that he might follow his inclination to palite literature 


with the greater freedom. In 1710he was made Greek 


profeſſor in the royal college; and enjoyed that poſt 
till his death, which happened at Paris in 1722. 


He wrote, 1. Several cautious diſſertations in the me- 


moirs of the academy of inſcriptions. 2. A hiſtory of 
the French poetry, in 12mo, &e. | 


MASSILIA, (anc. geog.) a town of 'Gallia Nar- 


bonenks, a colony of Phoceans, from Phocæa, a city 
of Ionia, and in confederacy with the Romans; uni- 
verſally celebrated, not only for its ports, commerce, 
and ſtrength, but eſpecially for its politeneſs: of man- 
ners and for its Jearning. According to Strabo, it 
was the ſchool for barbarians, who were excited by 
its means to a fondneſs for Greek literature, fo that 
even theirpublic and private tranſactions were all/exc- 
cuted in that language. Strabo adds, “At this day 
the nobleſt Romans repair thither for ſtudy rather than 
to Athens.“ Now MARSEILLES, a city and port- town 
of Provence. | 

MASSILLON (Jean Baptiſte), fon of a notary 
at Hicres in Provence, was born in 1663, and enter- 
ed into the congregation of the oratory in 1681. 
He gained the affections of every perſon in the towns 
to which he was ſent, by the charms of his genius, the 


livelineß of his character, and by a fund of the moſt . 


delicate 


preſent; and that à jubilee. 
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delieate and affecting politeneſs. His firſt attempts in underſtanding, and raiſing the moſt tender emotions Maſfilton. 


— the art of eloquence were made at Vienne, while the in the heart.“ Baron, the famous comedian, having _—w—— 


Henty de Villars, arch 


His funeral oration on 
of that city, received uni- 
verſal approbation. This ſucceſs induced Father de 
la Tour, who was at that time general of the congre- 
2 to call him to Paris. After he had been there 


was profeſlor ef theology. 
bilbop 


for ſome time, he was aſked what he thought of the 


preachers who made a figure on that great theatre !— 


4% find them poſſeſſed of great genius and abilities 


(anſwered he); but if I preach, I will not preach like 
them.“ He in fact kept his word, and ſtruck out a 
new path in this great field of cloquence. P. Bourda- 
loue was excepied from the number of thoſe whom he 
propoſed not to imitate, If he did not take him for a 
model in every thing, the reaſon was, that his ge- 


nius led him to a different ſpecies of eloquence, — 


His manner of compoſing, therefore, was peculiar to 


himſelf, and, in the opinion of men of taſte and judge - 
ment, was ſuperior to that of Rourdaloue. The atfect- 


ing and natural ſimplicity of the father of the oratory, 
(ſaid a great.man), appear fitter to bring home the 


_ truths of Chriſtianiry to the heart than all the dialec- 


tics of the Jeſuit, We mult ſeek for the logic of the 
goſpel in our breaſts; and the moſt powerful reaſo- 
nings on the indiſpenſable duty of relieving the diſ- 
reſſed, will make no impreſſion on that man who has 


beheld without concern the ſufferings of his brother. 


If logic is neceſſary, it is only in matters of opinion; 
and theſe are fitter for the preſs than for tbe pulpit, 
which ought not to be the theatre of learned diſcuſ- 


ſions. The truth of theſe refleAions was clearly per- 


ceived when he appeared at court. Upon preaching 


his firſt advent ſermon at Verſailles, he received this 


_ culogium from the mouth of Louis XIV. «© Father, 


with them; but whenever I hear you, Iam diſſatis- 
fied with myſelf.” The firſt time be preached his fa- 


when I hear others preach, I am very well pleaſed 


mous ſermon o the ſmall number of the elect, the whole 
audience were, at a certain place of it, ſeized with a 
ſudden and violent emotion, and almoſt every perſon 
half roſe from his ſeat by a kind of involuntary 
movement. The murmur of acclamation and ſurprize 
was ſo great, that it threw the orator into con fuſion; 


but this only heightened the impreſſion of that paihe- 


tic diſceurſe. What was moſt ſurpriſing in Maſſillon, 


was his deſcriptions of the world, which w-re ſo ſub- 


lime, ſo delicate, and ſo ſtriking in the reſemblance. 
When hewas aſked whence a man, like him, whoſe 
life was dedicated to retirement, could borrow them! 
he anſwered, From the human heart; however lit- 
tle we examine it, we will find in it the ſeeds of every 
paſſion, When I compoſe a ſermon (added he), I 


imagine myſelf conſulted upon ſome doubtful piece of 


buſineſs, I give my whole application to determine 


the perſon who has recourſe to me, to act the good 


aud proper part. I exhort him, I urge him, and I 
leave him not till he has yielded to my perſuaſions.“ 
His declamation did not fail to be accompanied with 
ſucceſs. 
thoſe who had the pleaſure of hearing him), with 
the ſimple air, the modeſt carriage, thedown-caſt, and 
humble looks, the eaſy geſture, the affecting tone, 
and the countenance of a man deeply penetrated with 
his ſubject, conveying the cleareſt information to the 


We think we ſee him in our pulpits (ſay 


met him one day in a houſe which was open for the 
reception of men of letters, paid him this compli- 
ment: Continue to deliver as yon do. Your man- 
ner is peculiar to yourſelf; leave the obſervance of 
rules to others,” When this famous actor came from 
hearing one of his ſermons, truth drew from him the 
following confeſſion, which is ſo humiliating to his 
profefſion : „ Friend (ſaid he to one of his. compa- 
nions who accompanied him), here is an orator; we 
are only actors. | 

In 1704 Maſhilon made his ſecond appearance at 
court, and diſplayed ſtill more eloqueuce than before. 
Louis XIV. after expreſſing his ſatisfaction to him, 
added, in the moſt gracious tone of voice, Ft je veux, 
mon pere, vous entendre tous lis deux ans. Theſe flatter- 
ing encomiums did not leſſen his modeſty. When one 


of his fellows was congratulating him upon his preach- 


ingadmirably, according to cuſlom, “ Oh! give over, 
Father (replied be), the devil has told me ſo already, 
much more eloquently than you.” The duties of his 
office did not prevent him from enjoying ſociety ; and 
in the country he forgot that he was a preacher, but 
always without treſpaſſing againſt decency. One 
day when he was at the houſe of M. de Crozu, | 
the latter ſaid to him, „ Father, your doctrine 
terrifies me, but I am encouraged by your life.”” He 
was choſen, on account of his philoſophical and con- 
ciliatory diſpoſition of mind, to reconcile one cardinal 
de Noailles with the Jeſuits. All he gained by his at- 
tempts was the diſpleaſure of both parties; and he 
found that it was eaſier to convert ſinners than to re- 
concile theologians. In 1717, the regent, perſonally 
acquainted with his merit, appointed him to the bi- 
ſhopric of Clermont. The next year, being deſtined 
to preach before Louis XV, who was only nine years 
of age, he compoſed in tix weeks thote diſcourſes 
which are ſo well known by the name of /etit Careme. 
Theſe are the chief d'cevre of this orator, and indeed 
of the oratorical art. They ought continually to he 
read by preachers as models for the formation of their 

taſte, and by princes as leſions of humanity. 
Maſſillon was admitted into the French academy a 
year afterwards, in 1719. The abbacy of Savigny 
becoming vacant, the cardinal du Bois, to whom he 
had been weak enough to give an atteſtstion for 
being a prieſt, procured it for him. The funeral ora- 
tion of the ducheſs of Orlcans, in 1722, was the laſt 
diſcourſe he pronounced in Paris. He never after- 
wardslefthis dioceſe, where his gentlenets, politeneſs, 
and Kindneſs, had gained him the affection of all who 
knew him. He reduced the exorbitant rights of the 
epiſcopal roll to moderate ſums. In two years, he 
cauſed 20,000livresto be privately conveyed to the Ho- 
tel- Dieu of Clermont. IIis peaceable ciſpoſhiion was 
never more diſplayed than while he was a biſhop. He 
took preat pleaſure in collecting the fathers of the o- 
ratory and the Jeſuits at his country-houſe, and in 
making them join in ſome divcclion. - He died on the 
28th of September 1742, at the age of 79. His 
name has become that of eloquence itſelf. Nobody 
ever knew better how to tou :h the paſſio ms. Prefer- 
ring ſentiment to every thing elſe, he communicated 
to the ſoul that lively and ſalutary emotion which ex- 
| 4 L 2 cites 


what Racine was to Corneille, 


without wonnding the ſoul. 
1ecefſes of the heart, and lays open the ſecret work - 
ings of the paſſions, with ſodelicate and tender a hand, 
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man heat! what conſtant diſcloting of a mind deeply 
affected with his ſubject! what ſtrain of truth, phils- 
ſophy, and humanity ! what imagination, at once the 
moſt lively, and guided by the ſoundeſt judgment! 
Juſt and delicate thoughts; ſplendid and lofty ideas; 
elegant, well choſen, ſublime, and har monious expreſ- 
ſions; brilliant and natural images; true and lively 
colouring; a clear, nest, ſwelling, and cop'ous ſtyle, 
equally ſuited to the capacity of the multitude, and 
fitted to pleaſe the man of genius, the philoſopher, 


and the courtier, from the character of Maſſillon's e- 
loquence, eſpecially in his Petit Careme. 


He could 
at once thiuk, deſcribe, and feel. It has been juſtly 
obſerved concerning him, that he was to Bourdaloue 
To give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to his culogiam, of all the French orators, he 
is the molt ele emed by foreigners. 

An exccllent edition of Maſſillon's works was pub- 


liſhed by his nephew at Paris in 1745 and 1746, in 


1 4 vols, large 12mo, and 12 vols. of a {mall ſize.— 
Among them we find, 1. Complete ſets of Sermons 
for Advent and Lent, It is particularly in his moral 


diſcourſes, ſuch as are almoſt all thoſe of his ſermons 


fo! Advent and Lent, that Maſſillon's genius appears. 


He excels, ſays M. d'Alembert, in that ſpecies of e- 


loquence, which alone may be preferred to all others, 
which goes directly to the heart, and which agitates 
He ſearches the inmoſt 


that we are hurried along rather than overcome. 


His diction, which is always eaſy, elegant, and pure, 


cvery where partakes of that noble ſimplicity, with- 


out which there can be neither good taſte nor true e- 
loquence; and this ſimplicity is, in Maſſillon, joined 
to the melt attractive and the ſweeteſt harmony, from 
which it likewiſe borrows new graces. In ſhort, to 
complete the charm produced by this enchanting ſtyle, 
we perccive that theſe beanties are perfectly natural; 
that they flow eafily from this ſource, and that they 
h..ve occaſioned no labour to the compoſer. There 
even occur ſometimes in the expreſſions, in the turns, 
or in affecting melody of his ſtyle, inſtances of ne- 
gligence which may be called happy, becauſe they 
c-mplctely remove every appearance of labour. By 


thus abandoning himſelf to the natural current of 


thoughtand expreſſion, Maſſillon gained as many friends 
as hcarers. Pe knew, that the more anxious an ora- 
tor appears tv raiſc admiration, he will find thoſe who 
hear him the leſs diſpoſed to beſtow it. 2. Several 
Funeral Orations, Difcourſes, and Panegyrics, which 
had never been publiſhed. 3. Ten diſcourſes, known 
by the name of Petit Careme. 4. The Conferen- 
ces ecelefiaftiques, which he delivered in the feminary 
of St Maploire upon his arrival at Paris; thoſe which 
he delivered to the curates of his dioceſe; and the 
diſcourſes which he pronounced at the head of the ſy- 
nods which he aſſembted every year. 5. Paraphraſes 
on ſeveral of the Palms. The illuſtrious author of 
theſe excellent tracts wiſhed that they had introduced 
into France a practice which prevails in England, of 


reading ſermons inſtcad of preaching them from me- 


1 
Maffilon eites in us the love of virtue. What pathetie eloquence 
dd his diſcourſes diſplay l what knowledge of the hu- 
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mory ; a cuſtom which is very convenient, but by 


which all the warmth and feryour of eloquence are 


loſt, He, as well as two others of his brethern, had 
ſtopt ſhort in the pulpit exactly on the ſame day. 
They were all to preach at aiffe 

Friday, and they went to hear one another in ſucceſ- 


ſion. The memory of the firſt failed; which fo ter- 


rified the other two, that they experienced the ſame 


fate. When our illuſtrious orator was afked, what 
was his beſt ſermon ? he anſwered, © That which I 
am moſt maſter of.“ The ſame reply is aſcribed to 
Bourdaloue. The celebrated P. la Rue was of the opi- 


nion of Maſſillon, that getting by heart was a flayery 


which deprived the pulpit of a great many orators, and 
which was attended with many inconveniences tothoſe 


who dedicated themſelves to it. The Abbe de la 


Porte has collected into 1 vol. 12mo the moſt ſtriking 


ideas, and the moſt ſublime ſtrokes, which occur in 


the works of the celebrated biſhop of Clermont. This 


collection, which is made with great judgment, appear - 


ed at Paris in 1748, r12mo, and forms the r5th volume 


of the large edition in 12mo, and the Izth of the 


| ſmall in 12mo, It is entitled, Penſoes ſur differens ſu- 


jets de morale et de piete, tirtes, &c. | 
MASSINGER (Philip), an Engliſh dramatic 
poct, was born at Saliſpury about the year 1581, and 
was educated at Oxford, He left the univerſity with- 
out taking any degree; and went to London to im- 


prove his poetical genius by polite converſation. 
There he wrote many tragedies and comedies, which 


were received with vaſt applauſe; and were preatly 
admired for the economy of the plots and che purity 
of the ſtyle. He was at the ſame timea perſon of 
the moſt conſummate modeſty : which rendered him 


extremely beloved by the poets of his time, particu- 


larly by Fletcher, Middleton, Rowley, Field, and 
Decker, who thought it an honour to write in con- 
junction with him. He was as remarkable for his 
abilities as his modeſty. He died ſuddenly at his 
houſe on the Bank-ſide in Southwark, near the play- 
houſe; and was interred in St Saviour's church-yard, 
in the ſame grave with Mr Fletcher the poet. 

MASSIVE, among builders, an epithet given to 
whatever is too heavy and folid : thus 2 maſſive co- 
lumn 1s one tov ſhort and thick for the order whoſe 
capital it bears; and a maſſive wall is one whoſe open- 
ings or lights are too ſmall in proportion. 

MASSON (Papirius), a French writer, was the 
ſon of a rich merchant, and born in the territory of 
Forez, May 1544. After ſtudying the belles lettres 
and philoſophy, and travelling to different places, he 
came to Paris, where he was made librarian to the 


chancellor of the duke of Anjou, in whick place he 


continned ten years. In 1576, he was made an advo- 


cate of parliament ; yet never pleaded but one cauſe, 


which however, he gained with univerfa] applauſe. — 
When the troubles of France were at an end, he mar- 
ricd the ſiſter ofa coanſellor in parliament, with whom 
he lived thirty-four years, but had no iſſue by her, — 
The infirmities of age attacked him ſome time before 
his death, which happened Jan. 9. 1617. 
ſour books of French annals in Latin, fir printed at 
Paris 1577, and afterwards in 1598, gto. The ſe- 
cond edition, more cnlarged than the firſt, deduces 
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Maſſon conſi- 
this as his principal performance; yet he is now 


chiefly known by his E/ogia virorum clariſſimorum, 
although he publiſhed ſeveral other works. 
Masson (John), a reformed miniſter in Holland 


ſome years ago. He was originally. of France, but 
fled into England to enjoy. that liberty in religion 
which his country refuſed him. He wrote 1. Hiſtoire 


critique de la republigue des lettres, from 1712 to 1717, 


in 15 vols. amo. 2. Vitæ Horatii Ovidis et Plinti 


junioris, 3 vols ſmall 8 vo, and printed abroad, though 
dedicated to Engliſhmen of rank: then at Leyden, 


1708, to Lord Harvey: the ſecond at Amſterdam, 


1708, to Sir Juſtinian Iſham; the third at AmRer- 


dam, 1709, to the biſhop of Worceſter. Theſe lives 
are drawn up in a chronological order, very learnedly 
and very critically ; and ſerve to illuſtrate the hiſtory 
not only of the particular perſons, but of the times alſo 


in which they live. 3. Hiſtoire de Pierre Bayle-& de 
ſes ouvrages ; Amſterdam, 1716, in 12mv. This at leaſt 


is ſuppoſed to be his, though at firſt it was given to M. 


la Monnoye. 


the life, ſome of which he alſo engraved. 


MassoN (Anthony), an eminent French engraver, 


who flouriſhed towards the concluſion of the laſt cen- 
tary, and relided chiefly at Paris. It appears that he 


ſometimes amuſed himſelf with painting portraits from 
We have 
no account ofthe life of this extraordinary artiſt ; nor 
are we even informed from what maſter he learned the 
principles of engraving. He worked entirely with 
the graver, and handled that inſtrument with aſtoniſh- 


ing facility. He ſeems to have had no kind of rule 


to direct him with reſpe& to the turning of the 
ſtrokes ; but twifted and tirled them about, without 
the leaſt regard to the different forms he intended to 
expreſs, making them entirely ſubſervient to his own 
caprice. Yet the effect he has produced in this ſingu- 
lar manner (Mr Strutt obſerves), is not only far ſu- 
perior to what one could have ſuppoſed, but is often 
very pictureſque and beautiful. It was not in hiſtori- 


cal engraving that his greateſt ſtrength conſiſted. He 


could not draw the naked parts of the human fi- 


gure ſo correctly as was neceſſary ; but where the ſub- 


_ a wonderful manner. 


ject required the figures to be clothed, he ſucceeded in 
Among the moſt eſteemed 
works by this admirable artiſt way be reckoned the 
following : The aſſumption of the Virgin, a large up- 
right plate from Rubens; a holy family, a middling- 
fized plate, lengthwiſe, from N. Mignard ; Chriſt 


with the pilgrams at Emaus, a large plate, length- 


wiſe, from Titian, the original picture of which is in 
the cabinet of the king of France. This admirable 
print is commonly known by the name of the table- cloth; 
for the cloth, with which the table is covered, is ex- 
ecuted in a very ſingular ſtyle. Alſo the following 
portraits, among others: The comte de Harcourt, 
a large upright plate, reckoned a maſterprece in this 
claſs of ſubjects ; Guillaume or Briſacier, ſecretary to 


the queen of France; a middling ſized upright plate: 


nſaally known in England by the name of the Grey- 
headed Man, becauſe the hair in this print isf finely 
executed. | 
MASSUAH, a ſmall iſland in the Red Sea, near 
the coat of Abyſſinia, aboat three quarters of a mile 


long, and half as broad, one-third of which is occu- 
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pied by houſes, another by ciſterns for receiving rain Maſſuak. 
It | — — 


time attempted, but always without ſucceſs. 
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water, and one reſerved for a burial place. 
has an excellent harbour, with water ſutficiently 
deep for ſhips of any ſize to the very edge of the 
iſland; and ſo well ſecured, that they may ride in ſafe- 
ty, let the wind blow from what quarter or with 


What degree of ſtrength it will. By the ancients it 


was called S:baſlicum Os, and was formerly a place of 
great conſequence on account of its harbour, from 
whencea very cxtenlive commerce was carried on, and 
poſſeſſed a ſhare of the Indian trade in common with 
other ports of the Red Sea near the Indian Ocean. — 


A very conſiderable quantity of valuable goods was 


alſo brought thither from the tract of monntainous 
country behind it, which inallageshasbeenaccounted_ 
veryunhoſpitable, and aimoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers. 
The principal articles of exportation were gold, ivory 


elephants, and buifaloes hides ; but above all, ſlaves, 


who, on account of their perſonal qualifications, were 
more.cſteemed than thoſe from any other quarter.— 
Pearls of a conſiderable ſize, and of a fine water, are 
likewiſe feund along the coaſt ; ſrom the abundance of 
all which valuable commodities, the great defect, a 
want of water, was forgot, and the inhabitants cheer- 
fully ſubmitted to ſuch a great inconvenience. The 
iſland of Maſſuah fel! under the power of the Turks in 
the time of the emperor Selim, ſocn after the con- 
queſt of Arabia Felix by Sinan Buſha, and was for 
ſome time governed by an officer from Conſtantinople. 
From thence the conqueſt of Abyſſinia was for ſome 
Hence 
it began toloſc its value as a garriſon for troops, as it 
had done in the commercial way after the diſcovery 
the paſlage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Being thus deprived of its importance in every reſpect, 
the Turks no longer thought it worth while to ſend a 
baſhaw thither as formerly, but conferred the govern- 
ment upon the chief of a tribe of Mahometans named 
Belouie ,who inhabit the coaſts of the Red Sea under 


mountains of Habab, in the latitude of about 140 


north. On this ofticer they conferred the title of 
Naybe; and on the removal of the baſhaw, he remained 
in fact maſter of the place, though, to fave appear- 
ances, he pretended to hold it from the Ottoman Porte, 


by a firman from the Grand Signior for that purpoſe, 


and the payment of an annual tribute. 

The Turks had originally put into the town of 
Maſſuah a garriſon of Janizarics; who, being left there 
on the withdrawing ot the baſhaw, and intermarrying. 


with the natives, ſoon became entirely ſubjected to 


the Naybe's influence. The latter finding himſelf at 
a great diſtance from his protectors, the Turks, whoſe 
garriſons were every where falling into decay, and 
that in conſequence of this he was entirely in the 
power of the emperor of Abyſſinia, began to think of 
taking ſome method of ſecuring himſelf on that {ide 
Accordingly it was agreed that one half of the cuſtoms 
ſhould be paid to the Aby ſſiuian monarch ; who in re- 
turn was to allow him to enjoy his government unmo- 


leſted. Having thus ſecnred the friendthip of the 


emperor of Abytlinja, the Naybe began gradually to 
withdraw the tribute he had been accuſtomed to pay 
to the baſhaw of Jidda, to whole goverment Maſſuah 
had been aſſigned ; and at laſt to pay as little regard 
ty the government of Abyſſinia ; and in this ſtate. of 
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The Bauluns were once the princi- Maiſuct, 
pal merchants of Maſſuah ; but their number is naw Mat. 
reduced to ſix, who are ſilver · Imiths, and ſubſiſts by / 
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Maſſuah. independence he was when Mr Bruce arrived there in tribes of Galla, 


—— 1769 on his way to Abyſlinia, This gentleman found 
bothrhe prince and his people extremely un hoſpitable 


and treacherous ; ſo that he underwent a variety of dan - 


gers during his reſidence there, nor was it without 


eat difficulty that he could get away from thence at 
laſt. | 

The iſland of Maſſuah, as we have ſaid, is entirely 
deſtitute of water; nor can it be ſupplied with pro- 
viſions of any kind but from the mountainous country 
of Abyſſinia on the continent. 
town in the bottom of the bay, has water, but is in 
the ſame predicament with regard to M e for 
the adjacent tract of flat land, name 
perfect deſart, inhabited only from the month of No- 
vember to April by ſome wandering tribes, who carry 
all their cattle to the Abyſſinian ſide of the mountains 
when the rains fall there. 
ries of the Abyſlinians, it is in the power of the em- 
peror of that country, or of his officer the Baharna- 
gaſh, to ſtarve Maſſuah and Arkeeko by. prohibiting | 
the paſſage of any proviſions from the Abyſſin ian fide 
of the mountains. 1 | 5 

The houſes of Maſſuah are generally conſtructed of 
long poles and bent graſs, as is uſual with other towns 
of Arabia; only about 20 are of ſtone, and (ix or 
eight of thoſe two ſtories high. The ſtones with 


which they are built have been drawn out of the ſea: 


and in them the bed of that curious muſcle ſound em- 
bodied in the ſolid rock at Mahon is frequently to be 
ſeen. Theſcare called dati oli da mare, or ſea dates: 
but our author never ſaw any of the fiſh themſelves, 
though he has no doubt that they may be met with 
in the rocky iſlands of Maſſuah if they would take the 
trouble of break the rocks for them. All the ne- 
ceſſaries of life are very dear in this place; and their 
quality is alſo very indifferent, owing to the diſtance. 
from whence they muſt be brought, and the danger 
of carrying them through the deſart of Samhar, as 
well as to the extortions of the Naybe himſelf, who 
under the name of c»ſlo-s, takes whatever part of the 
goods he thinks proper ; ſo the profit left to the mer- 
chant is ſometimes little or nothing. All the money 
here is valued by the Venetian ſequin ; and it is owing 
to commercial intercourſe with the Arabian coaſt 
that any money at all is to be met with on the iſland 
or the caſtern coaſt of Africa. Glaſs beads of all 
Finds and colours, whether whole or broken, paſs for 
ſmall money. | 44 
Though Maſſuah has now loſt very much of its com- 
mercial imporauce, a conſiderable trade is ſtill carried 
on from the place. From the Arabian fide are im- 
ported blue cotton and other cloths ; ſome of them 
from India being very fine. Other articles are Vene- 
ti in beads, cryſtal, looking and drinking glaſſes, with 
cohol or crude antimony. Theſe three laſt articles 
come in great quantity from Cairo, firſt in the coffee- 
ſhips to-Jidda, and then in ſmall barks to the port of 
Maſſuah. Old copper is alſo a valuable article of com - 
merce. The Golla and all the various tribes to the 
weſtward of Gondar wear bracelcts of this metal, 
which in ſome parts of that barbarous country is ſaid 
to ſell for its weight of gold. Here is alſo a ſhell, an 
uniyalve of the ſpecies of volutes, which ſells at an 
high price, and paſſes for money among the varjous, 


Arkeeko, a large 


Sambar, is a 


Being thus in the territo- 


makin 
They likewiſe eſſay gold, but make a poor livelihood. 
MASSUET (Reae, or Renatus), a. very learned 


Benedictine of the. congregation of St Maur, was 
born at S. Owen de Marcelles, in 1665. He is chief- 


ly known for the new edition of St Irenzus, which 
he publiſhed in 1710. He conſulted ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts which had never been examined, for that pur- 
poſe, and made new notes and learned prefaces. 


ral other works. 


MAST, a long round piece of timber, elevated 


perpendicularly upon the Keel of a ſhip, to which are 


attached the yards, the ſails, and the rigging. . A 


maſt, with regard to its length, is either formed of 
one ſingle piece, which is called a po/e-maſt, or com- 
poſed of ſeveral pieces joined together, each of which 
retains the name of malt ſeparately. The loweſt of theſe 


is accordingly named the age 7 a, fig, 1. the 


next in height is the top-maſt, &, which is erected at 
the headof the former ; andthe higheſt is the top gal- 


lant maſt, c, which is prolonged from the upper cnd 


of the top-maſt. Thus the two laſt are no other than 
a continuat ion of the firſt upwards. | 


The lower-maſt is fixed in the ſhip by an apparatus 
deſcribed in the articles Hur k and SnERERSN : the foot 


or heel of it, reſts in a block of timber called the ſtep, 
which is fixed upon the teu: and the top-maſt is at- 
tached to the head of it by the cap and the treft/e-trees. 


The latter of theſe are two ſtrong bars of timber, ſup- 
ported by two prominences which are as ſhoulders on 


the oppoſite ſides of the maſt, a little under its upper 
end: athwart theſe bars are fixed the cro/5 trees, upon 


ornaments for the women on the continent. 


He 
died in 1716, after having written and publilhed ſeve- 


Plate 
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which the frame of the top is ſupported, Between the 
lower · maſt- head and the foremoſt of the croſs-trees, a 


ſquare ſpace remains vacant, the ſides of which are 


bounded by the two treſtle-trees. | Perpendicularly 
above this is the foremoſt hole in the cap, whoſe aſter 


hole is ſolidly fixed on the head of the lower-maſt. The 


top-maſt is crected by a tackle, whoſe effort is commu- 
nicated from the head of the lower-maſt to the foot of 
the top-maſt ; and the upper end of the latter is ac- 


cordingly guided into and conveyed up through the 
holes between the treſtle-ttees and the cap, as above- 
mentioned. The machinery, by which it is elevated, 
or, according to the ſea-phraſe, /wayed up, is fixed in 
the following manner : the top rope d, fig. 3. paſſing 


through a block e, which is hooked on one fide of the 


cap, and afterwards through a hole, furniſhed with a 
ſheave or pulley , on the lower end of the top-maſt, 
is again brought upwardson the other ſide of the maſt, 


where it is at length faſtened to an eye bolt in the cap 
gz, Which is always on the fide oppoſite to the top- 
To the lower end of the top rope is fixed 


block e. 


the top-tackle , the effort of which being tranſmit- 


ted to the top-rope d, and thence to the heel of the 


top-maſt y, neceſſarily lifts the latter upwards, paral- 
lel to the lower - maſt. When the top-maſt is raiſed to 


its proper height, fig. 4. the lower end of it becomes 


firmly wedged in the ſquare hole above deſcribed, be- 


tween the treſtle-trees. A bar of wood or iron called 


of 


the fd, is then thruſt through a hole z in the heel 
Ba t, 


5 
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ob the top-maſt is ſupported. 


the head of the lower-maſt, the top-gallant-maſt is 


In the ſame manner as the top-maſt is retained at 


erected, and fixed at the head of the top-maſt. 
Beſides the parts already mentioned in the conſtruc- 


tion of maſts, with reſpect io their length, the lower- 
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maſtsof the largeſt ſhips are compoſed of ſeyeral pieces 
united into one body. As theſe are generally the moſt 
ſubſtantial parts of various trees, a maſt, 
this aſſemblage, is juſtly eſteemed much ſtronger than 
one conſiſting of any ſingle trunk, whoſe internal ſo- 
lidity may be very uncertain. The ſeveral pieces are 
formed and joined together, as repreſented in the ſec- 


tion of a lower-maſt of this ſort, fig. 5. where ais the 


ſhafr, or principal piece into which the reſt are fix- 
ed, with their ſides or faces cloſe to each other. The 
whole is {ſecured by ſeveral ſtrong hoops of iron, driven 
on the outſide of the maſt, where they remain at pro- 
.per diſtances. | „ = 
The principal articles to be conſidered in equipping a 
ſhip with maſts are, 1, the number; 2d, their ſituation 


in the veſſel] ; and, 3d, their height above the water. 


The maſts being uſed to extend the ſails by means 


of their yards, it is evident, that if their number were 


multiplied beyond what is neceſſary, the yards muſt 


be extremely ſhort, that they may not entangle each 


other in working the ſhip, and by conſequence their 


fails will be very narrow, and receive a ſmall portion 
of wind. 


If, on the contrary, there is not a ſufficient 
number of maſts in the veſſel, the yards will be too 
largeand heavy, ſo as not to be managed without dif- 
ficulty. There is a mean between theſe extremes, 
which experience and the prunes practice of the ſea 


have determined ; by which it appears, that in large 


brium between the reſiſtance of the water on the body 


ſhips every advantage of ſailing is retained by three 
maſts and a bowſprit. 7 

The moſt advantageous poſi:jon of the maſts is un- 
doubtedly that from whence there reſults an equili- 


of the ſhip on one part, and of the direQion of their 
effort on the other. By evefy other. poſition this equil- 


brium is deſtroyed, and the greateſt effort of the maſts 


will operate to turn the ſhip horizontally about its di- 
rection; a circumſtance which retards her velocity. It 


is counterbalanced indeed by the helm; but the ſame 


inconvenience ſtill continues; for the force of the wind, 
having the reſiſtance of the helm to overcome, 1s not 
entirely employed to puſh the veſſel forward. The 
axis of the reſiſtance of the water ſhould then be pre- 


viouſly determined, to diſcover the place of the main- 


maſ!, in order to ſuſpend the efforts of the water equal- 
ly, and place the other maſts ſo as that their particu- 
lar direction will coincide with that of the main-maſl. 
The whole of this would be capable of a ſolytion if the 
figure of the veſſel were regular, becauſe the point, 
about which the reſiſtance of the water would be in 
equilibrio, might be diſcovered by calculation. 
But when the real figure of the ſhip is conſidered, 


theſe flattering ideas will inſtantly vaniſh. This obſer- 


* 


vation induced M. Saverien to employ a mechanical 
method io diſcover the axis of reſiſtance of the water, 
which he apprehended might be uſed with ſucceſs in 
the manner following: _ 
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it, acroſs the treſtle-trees, by which the whole weight 


ormed by 


3 MAS 


When the veſſel is launched, before the places ofthe 


maſts are determined, extend a rope AB, fig. 6. From 
To the extremities Aand B 


the head to the ſtern. 
attach two other ropes, AD, BC, and apply to the 
other ends of theſe ropes two mechanical powers, to 
draw the ſhip according to the direction BC, parallel 
to itſelf. The whole being thus diſpoſed, let a move- 
able tube Z, fixed upon the rope AB, have another 
rope ZR attached to it, whoſe other end communi- 
cates with a mechanical power R, equal to the two 
powers D and C. This laſt being applied to the ſame 
veſſel, in ſuch a manner as to take off the effects of the 
two others by ſliding upon the rope AB, ſo as to diſ- 
cover ſome point Z, by the paralleliſm of the ropes 
AD, BC feebly extended with the rope ZR ; the line 


ZR will be che axis of the equilibrium of the water's 


reſiſtance, and by conſequence the main-maſlt ſhoulJ 
be planted in the point Z. 


The figures E, E, E, are three windlaſſes on the 


ſhore, by which this experiment is applied. 

With regard tothe ſituation of the other maſts, it is 
neceſlary, inthe ſame manner, todiſcover two points ; 
ſo that the direQion of the two mechanical powers ope- 
rating, will be parallel to the axis of reſiſtance RZ al- 
ready found, 1 | | | 
The exact height of the maſts, in proportion to the 
form and ſize of the ſhip, remains yet a problem to be 
determined. 
the centre of gravity, the greater will be the ſurface 
of ſail which they are enabled to preſent to the wind; 
ſo far an additional height ſecms to have been advan- 


tageous. But this advantage is diminiſhed by the cir- 


cular movement of the maſt, which operates to make 
the veſſel ſtoop to its effort ; and this inclination is 
increaſed in proportion to the additional height of 
the maſt, an inconvenience which it is neceſſary to 


guard apainſt. Thus what is gained upon one hand is 


loſt upon the other. To reconcile theſe differences, it 
is certain, that the height of the maſt ought to be de- 


termined by the inclination of the veſſel, and that the 


point of her greateſt inclination ſhould be the term of 
this height above the centre of gravity. Sec the arti- 
cle TRxIM. 88 5 25 

With regard to the general practice of determining 
the height of the maſts, according to the different rates 


of the ſhips inthe roy al navy, the reader is referred tio 


the article SAIL. 

In order to ſecure the maſts, and counterbalance the 
ſtrain they receive from the effort of the ſails impreſ- 
ed by the wind, and the agitat on of the {hip at ſea, 
they are ſuſtained by ſeveral ſtrong ropes, extended 
from their upper ends to the out ſidt of the veſſel, call- 
ed ſhrouds, as repreſented in fig. 4. They are further 


ſupported by other ropes, ſtretched from their heads 


towards the fore-part of the veſſel. : 


The maſt, which is placed at the middle of the 


ſhip's length, is called the main-maſt ; that which is 
placed in the forepart, the fore-w2aſt ; and that which 
is towards the ſtern, is termed the mizern-maſt. 

N. B. Mizen is applied to this maſt by all the na- 


tions of Europe, except the French, who alone call 


the fore - maſt miſaiue. | 

MASTER, a title piven to ſeveral officers an4 
perſous of authority and command; particularly to 
| the 


The more the maſts are elevated above 
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- Maſter. the chieſs ofthe orders of knighthood, &c.— Thus we der; and to attend at the general muſters in the dock- Matter, 
——— ſay the grand maſter of Malta; of St Lazarus; of the ards, taking care that all the ↄfficers, artificers, and — 
golden fleece ; of the free maſons, & labourers, regiſtered at the navy books, are preſent 
MasTER {magiſter ), was a title frequent among the. At theirdutg . 7]R F | 

Romans: they had their maſter of thE people, agi - MasrER of the Ceremp nies, is kong inſtituted by 

fter populig who was the dictator. Maſter. of the ca- King James I. for the more ſolemn a d honourable { 
valry, maſter equitum, who held the ſecond poſt iii an recepuon of ambaſſadors, and ſtrangers of quality, . | 
army after the dictator. Under the later emperors whom 5 introduces into the preſenee.— The badge 
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there wereglſo maſters of the infantry, nag iſtri peditum. of this office isa gold chain and medal, having on ono 
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| pr t poſitu frementariorum. . 


A maſter of the cenſus, magiſter conſuls who had vo- ſide an einblem ot peace, with King James's motto; . 
thing of the charge of a cenſor, or {ubgenſor, ash, and on 
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name ſeems io intimate; but was t 


lame with the 
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MasTER of the Militia f magiſler militie ), was an of- 


ficer in the lower empire, created, as it is ſaid, by 


Diocleſiau who had the inſpection and government of 


- all the forces, with power to puniſh, &c. ſomewhat 
like a conſtable of France. At firſt there were two | 


nicer. * 


15 


MasTtRof 


. nels over the priſoners, and ſuperichend whatever re- 


lates to them during their confinement. He is alſo 


to obſerve that the fire and pj 81 are all extinpniſhed 


as ſoon as the evening-gun is fired, except thoſe which 
are permitted by proper authority, or under the in- 
ſpection of centinels. It is likewiſe his duty to attend 


the gang way when any boats arrive aboard, and ſearch 


them carefully, together, with their rowers, that no 
{pirituous liquors may be conveyed into the ſhip un- 
leſs by permiſſion of the commanding officer. In theſe 
{cycral duties he is aſſiſted by properattendants, call - 
ed his caroralis, ho alſo relieve the centinels and one 
ancther at certain periods 1 
Magrtz of Arts, che firſt degree taken up in foreign 
univerſities, but the ſecond in ours; candidates not 
being admitted to it till they have ſtudied in the uni- 
verlity ſeven years. „„ TG 
NMaszzR- Aitendaut, is an officer in royal dock- 
yards, appointed to haſten and aſſiſt at the fitting out 
or diſmantling, removing, or ſecuring veſſels of war, 
&c. at the port where he reſides. He is particularly 
to obſerve, that the king's ſhips are ſecurely moor- 
ed, and ſor this purpoſe he is expected frequently to 


_ review the moorings which are ſun in the harbour, 


and obſerve that they are Kept in proper repair. It 


is alſo his duty to viſit all the ſhips in ordinary, and 


{ce that they are frequently cleaned and kept in or- 


reports, examinatio! 
accounts, taxing coff 
reference, they are 


eyerſc ti blem of war, with Dien & 

mon dreit. He is always ſuppoſed to be a perſon of 

good addreſs, and a maſter of languages, and has an 
appointment of 300 l. a year: he is conſtantly attend- 


* 2 


ing at court, and hath under him an afſiſtant-maſter, 


or deputy, at 63. 
during the king's 


* 


aſure. | 


da day, who holds: his place 


There is alſo a third officer,called mar/ha/ of the Se 


 MasTx8s of Chancery are uſually choſen out of the 
barriſters of the common law ; and fit in chancery, or 


at the rolls, as aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor and 
the maſter of the rolls. All theſe, ſo late as the reign 


of Queen Elizabeth, Were commonly doctors of the 
civil law. To them are alſo committed interlocutory 
of bills in chancery, ſtating of 


s, Kc. and ſometimes, by way of 


anpowered to make a final deter- 
mination of — kay | beets 
They have time al 

in the lords houſe, though they have neither writs nor 
patent to impower them; but they are received as aſ- 
ſiſtants to the lord chaneellor and maſter of the rolls. 
They had anciently the care of inſpecting all writs 
of ſummons, which is now performed by the clerk of 
the petty-bag. When any meſſage is ſent from the 


- year, Whoſe buſineſs is to re- 
ceive and diſtribute he maſter's orders, or the de- 
puty's, for the ſerviee; but without their order he 
can do nothing. This is the king's gift. * 


mt of mind had the honour. to fit 


lords to the commons, it is carried by the maſters of 


chancery. Before them alſo affidavirs are made, and 
deeds and recognizances acknowledged. ol 
Beſides theſe, who may be called maſters of chancery 


ordinary (being 12 in number, whereof the maſter of 


the rolls is reputed the chief), there are alſo maſters 
of chancery extraordinary, appointed to act in the ſe- 


veral counties of * * beyond 10 miles diſtance 


for the eaſe of the ſuitors of the court. p 


from London, by taking affidavits, recognizances, &c. 


 MasTz« of the Faculties, an officer under the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who grants licences and. diſ- 

penſations ; he is mentioned in the ſtatute 22 and 23 

Car. II. See Cover: of Faculties. | : 
Masrts-Gunner,” See GUNNER. + 


e 


Masrss of the Hoiſe is reckoned the third great of- 


ficer of the court, and is an office of great honour and 
antiquity, and always (when not put in commiſſion) 
filled by noblemen of the higheſt rank and abilities. 
He has the management and diſpoſal of all the king' 
ſtables and bred horſes. He has authority over 5 
equerries and pages, coach men, footmen, grooms, ri- 
ders of the great horſe, farriers, and ſmiths. He ap- 
points allthe other tradeſmen who work for the king's 
ſtables; and by his warrant to the avenor, makes them 
give an oath to be true and faithful. In ſhort, be is 
| e en. 
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wu MAS 
Maſter, entruſted with all the lands and reveuues appropriated 
— for the king's breed of horſes, the expences of the 


ſalary is L. 1276: 13: 4 per annum. 
' a maſter of the horſe in the eſtabliſhment of her ma- 


and makes orders and decrees. 
the maſters of chancery, and has their aſſiſtance at 
the rolls: but all hearings before him are appealable to 


ſtable, and of the coaches, litters, &c, He alone has 
the privilege of making uſe of any of the king's horſes, 
pages, footmen, &c. ; and at any ſolemn cavalcade he 
rides next the king, and leads a horſe of ſtate, His 
There is alſo 


jeſty's honſehold, with a ſalary of 8001, a- year. 


Masrtes »f the houſehold, is an officer under the tre- 


ſurer of the houſehold, in the king's gift: his buſi- 


_ neſs is to ſurvey the accounts of the houſehold. —He 


has L. 66, 13: 4 a-year wages, and L. 433: 6; 8 
board-wages. To | 
Mitrk of the mint, was anciently the title of him 


who is now called warden of the mint ; whoſe office is 


to receive the ſilver and bullion u hich comes to the 
mint to be coined, and to take care thereof, The 
office of maſter and worker is now diſtinct: and this 
officer is allowed for himſelf and three clerks 6501. a- 
Sar. 
F MasTEs of the Ordnance. See ORDNANcE. 
MasrEx of th: Kevels, an officer with an appoint- 
ment of xcol. a year, whoſe buſineſs is to order all 
things relating to the performance of plays, maſques, 
balls, &c. at court. Formerly he had alſo a juriſ- 
diction of granting licences to all who travel to act 
plays, puppet-ſhows, or the like diverſions ; neither 
could any new play be acted at either of the two 
houſes till it had paſſed his peruſal and licence; but 
theſe powers were afterwards much abridged, not to 


ſay annihilated, by a ſtatute for regulating playhouſes, 
till the licenſing plays by the lord chamberlain was 


eſtabliſhed. This officer has a yeoman with L.46: 11:8 
a · year. N 
9 of the Rolls, a patent- officer for liſe: who 
has the cuſtody of the rolls and patents which paſs the 
great ſeal, and of the records of the chancery., 
In the abſence of the lord chancellor or keeper, he 
alſo ſits as judge in the court of chancery; and is by 
Sir Edward Coke called his afiſtanr. 
At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls-chapel, 
He is alſo the firſt of 


the lord chancellor. ; 
He has alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and 


ſits next to the lord chief juſtice of England on the 


ſecond woolpack. He has the keeping of the parlia- 
ment-rolls, and has the rolls- houſe for his habitation ; 
as alſo the cuſtody of all charters, patents, commiſ- 
ſions, deeds, and recognizances, which being made of 


rolls of parchment gave riſe to the name. Anciently 


he was called clerk of the rolls. TT 
Concerning the authority of the maſter of the rolls 
to hear and determine cauſes, and his general power 
in the court of chancery, there were (not many years 
ſince) divers queſtions and diſputes very warmly agi- 
tated ; to quict which it was declared by ſtat. 3. 
Geo. II. cap. 30. that all orders and decrees by him 
made, except ſuch as by the courſe of the court were 
appropriated to the great ſeal alone, ſhould be deem- 
ed to be valid; ſubje& nevertheleſs to be diſcharged 
or altered by the lord chancellor, and ſo as they ſhall 
Vor . | | | 
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not be inrolled till till the ſame are ſigned by his lord- 
ſhip. 9 

In his gift are the ſix clerks in chancery, the exa- 
miners, three clerks of the petty-bag, and the ſix 
clerks of the rolls-chapel where the rolls are kept. Sce 
RoLLs, CLERK, &c, 


The maſter of the rolls is always of the privy conn- 
eil; and hisoffice is of great profit, though much ſhort 


of what it has been. 


Maſter. 
— 


MasTER of a ſhip, an officer to whom is committed 


the direction of a merchant-veſſe}, who commands it 
iu chief, and is charged with the merchandiſes aboard. 
In the Mediterraneanthe maſter is frequently called 
patron, and in long voyages captain. | 
It is the proprietor of the veſlel that appoints the 
maſter ; and it is the maſter who provides the equi— 
page, hires the pilots, ſailors, &c. The maſter is ob- 
liged to keep a regiſter ofthe ſeamen and officers, the 


terms of their contract, the receipts and payments, 


and, in general, of every thing relating to his com- 


miſſion. | 
Masrxx of a ſhip of War, is an officer appointed by 
the commiſſioners at the navy, to take charge of na- 


vigating a ſhip from port to port under the direction 


of the captain. The management and diſpoſition of 
the ſails, the working of a ſhip into her ſtation in 


the order of battle, and the direction of her move- 


ments 1n the time of action, and in other circum- 
ſtances of danger, are alſo more particularly under bis 
inſpection. It is likewiſe his duty to examine the 
proviſions, and accordingly to admit none into the ſhip 
but ſuch as are ſonnd, ſweet, and wholeſome. He 
is moreover charged with the ſtowage; and for the 
performance of theſe ſervices he is allowed ſeveral aſ- 
ſiſtants who ace properly termed mates and quarter- 
maſters. | | | 
Masrzx of the Temple. The founder of the order 
of the templars, and all his ſucceſſors were called magni 


templi magiſiri; and ever ſince the diſſolution of the 


order, the ſpiritual guide and director of the houſe is 
called by that name. See TEM IE and TEMPLAR. 
There were alſo ſeveral other officers under this de- 
nomination, as maſter of the wardrobe, with a ſalary 
of 10001- a- year; maſter of the harriers, with 20001. 
a-year, maſter of the ſtaghounds, with 8001. a-year 
maſter of the jewel-office, &c. all now aboliſhed. 
Masrkx and Servant, in England; a relation founded 


in convenience, whereby a man is directed to call in the 


aſſiſtance of others, where his own ſkill and labour will 
not be ſufficient to anſwer the cares incumbent upon 
him. For the ſeveral ſorts of ſervants, and how that 
character is created or deſtroyed, ſee the article Ser- 
VANT. In the preſent artiele we ſhall con ſider, firſt, 
the effect of this relation with regard to the partics 
themſelves; and ſecondly, its effects with regard to 
others. 


t. The manner in which this relation affects either 


the maſter or ſervant. And, firſt, by hiring and ſer- 
vice fora year, or apprenticeſhip under indentures, a 
perſon gains a ſettlement in that pariſh wherein he laſt 
ſerved 40 days. In the next place, perſons ſerving 
ſeven years as apprentices to any trade have an ex- 
cluſive right to exerciſe that trade in any parts of En g- 
land. This law, with regard to the excluſive part of 
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as a beneficial one, according to the prevailing hu- 
mour of the times; which has occaſioned a great va- 


riety of reſolutions in the courts of law concerning it; 


and attempts have been trequenitly made for its re- 
peal, tho' hitherto without ſucceſs. At common law 
every man might uſe what trade he pleaſed; but this 
ſtatute reſtrains that liberty to ſuch as have ſerved as 


apprentices: the adverfſ.ries to which proviſion ſay, 


that all reſtrictions (which tend to introduce monopo- 
lies) are pernicious to trade; the adyocates for it al- 
lege, that vnſkilfulneſs in trades is equally detrimen- 
tal to the public as monopolies. This reaſon indeed 
only extends to ſuchtrades, in the excerciſe whereof 
ikill is required; but another of their arguments goes 
much fa: ther ; viz. their apprenticeſhips are uſeful to 
the commonwealth, by employing of yonth, and learn- 
ing them to be carly induſtrious; but that no one 
would be induced to undergo a ſeven years ſervitude, 
if others, iho* equally ſkilful, were allowed the ſame 


advantages without having undergone the ſame diſci- 


pline,; and in this there ſeems to be much reaſon, 
However, the reſo]u:ions of the courts have in gene- 
ral rather confined than extended the reſtriction. No 
trades are held to be within the ſtatute, but ſuch as 


were jn being at the making of it; tor trading in a 


country village, apprenticeſhips are not requiſite, and 
following the trade ſeven years is ſuthcient without any 
binding; for the ſtatute only ſays, the perſou muſt 
ierve as an apprentice, and does not require an actual 


' >, apprenticeſhip to have exiſted. 


'A maſter may by law correct his apprentice for ne- 


ligence or other miſbehaviour, ſo it be done with mo- 
** deration ; though, it the maſter or maſter's wife beats 


any other ſervant of full age, it is good cauſe of depar- 
ture. But if any ſcrvant, workman, or labourer, aſ- 
faults bis maſter or dame, he ſhall ſuffer one year's im- 
priſonment, and other open corporal puniſhment, not 
extending to life or limb. | | 
By ſervice ail ſervants and labourers, except appren- 
tices, become intitled io their wages; according to 
agreement, if menial ſervants; or according to the ap- 


pointment of the ſheriff or ſeſſions, it labourers. or ſer- 
vants in huſbandry: tor the ſtatutes for regulation 


of wages extend to ſuch ſervants only: it being im- 


_ poſlible for any magiſtrate to be a judge of the em- 


ploymenr of menial ſervants, or of courſe to aſſeſs their 
Wages, 

2. Let us now ſce how ſtrangers may be affect- 
cd by this rela:ion of matter and ſervant ; or how a 
maſter may vehave towards others on behalf of his ſer- 
vant, and what a ſervant may do on behalf of his 
maſter. | | 

And, firſt, the maſter may maintain, that is, abet 
and aſſiſt, his ſervant in any action at law againſt a 
ſtranger: whereas, in general, it is an offence agaiuſt 
public juſtice to encourage ſuits and animolities, by 
helpiug to bear the expence of them, aud is called in 


nw maintenance ; A maſter alſo may bring an action 


againſt any man for beating or ma ming his ſeryant 
but in ſuch caſe he muſt aſſign, as a ſpecial reaſon for 
fo doing, his own damage bythe loſs of his ſervice ; 


and this loſs muſt be proved upon the trial. A maſter 


dkewiſe may juſtify an aſſault in defence of his ſervant 


— 
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cauſe he has an intereſt in his ſervant, not to be de- 
prived of his ſervice; the ſervant, becauſe it is part of 


his duty, for which he receives his wages, to ſtand by 
and defend his maſter. 


Alſo if any perſon do hire or 
retain my ſervants, being in my ſervice, for which the 
ſervant departeth from me and goethtolervetheother, 
I may have an action tor damages agaiuſt both the 


new maſter and the ſervant, or either of them: but if 
the new maſter did not know that he is my ſervant, 
no action lies: unleſs he afterwards refuſe to reſtore. 

him upon information and demand; The reaſon and 


foundation upon which all this doctrine is built, ſeems 
to be the property that every man has in the ſervice of 
his domeſtics; acquired by the contract of hiring, and 
purchaſed by giving them wages. = 53 
As for thoſe things which a ſervant may do on be- 
half of his maſter, they ſeem all to proceed upon this 
principle, that the maſter is anſwerable for the act of 
his ſervant, if done by his command, either expreſs] 
given or implied: aam gui facit per alium, facit engl 


Therefore, if the ſervant commit a treſpaſs by. the 
command or encouragement of his maſter, the maſter 


ſhall be guilty of it: net that the ſervant is excuſed, 


for he is ouly to obey his maſter in matters that are 
If an innkeeper's ſeryants rob his 


honeſt and lawful, | 
gueſts, the maſter is bound to reſtitution; for as there 
is a confidence repoſed in him, that he will take care 


to provide honeſt ſervants, his negligence is a kind of 
implied conſent to the robbery ; nam, qui nou prohibet, 
So likewiſe if the drawer 


cum prohibere poſſit, jubet. 
at a tavern ſells a man bad wine, whereby his health is 
injured, he may bring an action againſt the maſter ; 


for although the maſter did not expreſsly order the ſer- 


vant to ſell it to that perſon in particular, yet his per- 


mitting him to draw and icll it at all is impliedly a ge- 


neral command. 


In the ſame manner, whatever a ſervant is permitted 


to do in the uſual courſe of his buſineſs, is equivalent 
to a general command. If I pay money to a banker's 
ſervant, the banker is anſwerable for it: if I pay it 
io a clergyman's or a phy ſician's ſervant, whoſe uſual 


bulineſs it is not to receive money for his maſter, and 


he imbezzles it, I muſt pay it over again. If a ſteward 
lets a leaſe of a farm, without the owner's knowledge, 


the owner muſt ſtand to the bargain ; for this is the 


ſteward's buſineſs. A wife, a fricud, a relation, that 
uſe to tranſact buſineſs for a man, are guoad hoc his ſer- 
vants; and the principal muſt anſwer for their con- 
duct: tor the law implies, that they act under a ge- 
neral command; and without ſuch a doctrine as this 


no mutual intercourſe between man and man could ſub- 


fiſt with any tolerable convenience. If 1 uſually deal 
with a tradeſman by myſelf, or conſtantly pay him 
ready money, I am not anſwerable for what my ſer- 
vant takes up upon truſt ; for here is no implied order 
to the tradeſman io truſt my ſervant : but if I uſually 
ſend him upon truſt, or ſometimes on truſt and ſome- 
times with ready money, I 4m anſwerable for all ke 


takes up, for the tradeſman cannot poſſibly diſt nguiſh 


when he comes by my order and when upon his own 
authority. Hee 3 

It a ſervant, laſtly, by his negligence does any da- 
mage to a ſtranger, the maſter ſhall anſwer fox his ne- 
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Maſtiich, againſt the ſervant. 


P 
5 : if a ſmith's ſervant lames a horſe whilſt he is 
ocing him, an action lies againſt the maſter, and not 


| But in theſe caſes the damage 
muſt be done while he is actually employed in the 


maſter's ſervice; otherwiſe the ſervant ſhall anſwer for 


his own miſbehaviour. Upon this principle, by the 
common law, if a ſervant kept his maſter's fire negli- 
gently, ſo that his neighbour's houſe was burned 
down thereby, an action lay againſt the maſter ; be- 
cauſe this negligence happened in his ſervice : other · 
wiſe, it the ſervant going along the ſtreet with a torch, 
by negligence ſets fire to a houſe ; for there he is not 
in his maſter's immediate ſervice, and muſt himſelf 
anſwer the damage perſonally. But now the common 
law is, in the former caſe, altered by ſtatute 6 Ann. 
c. 3. which ordains, that no action ſhall be maintained 


againſt any in whoſe houſe or chamber any fire ſhall 
accidentally begin; for their own loſs is ſufficient pu- 


niſhment for their own or their ſervant's careleſſneſs. 
But if ſach fire happens through negligence of any 


' ſervant (whoſe loſs is commonly very little), ſuch ſer- 
vant ſhall forfeit tool. to be diſtributed among the 


ſafferers ; and, in default of payment, ſhall be com- 
mitted to ſome workhouſe, and there kept to hard la- 
bour for 18 months. A maſter is, laſtly, chargeable 


ifany of his family layeth or caſteth any thing out of 
his houſe into the ſtreet or common highway, to the 


damage of any individual, or the common nuiſance of 


bis majeſty's liege people : for the maſter hath the 


ſuperintendance of all his houſehold. And this alſo 


agrees with the civil law ; which holds, that the pa- 


ter familias, in this and fimilar caſes, ob a/terins cul. 
pam tenetur, ſive ſervi, ſive liberi. | 
Me may obſerve, that in all the caſes here put, the 


maſter may be frequently a loſer by the truſt repoſed 


in his ſervant, but never can be a gainer: he may 
frequently be anſwerable for his ſervant's miſbeha- 


viour, but never can ſhelter himſelf from puniſhment 
by laying the blame on his agent. The reaſon of 
this is ſtill the ſame ; that the wrong done by the 
ſervant is looked upon in law as the wrong of the 


maſter himſelf ; and it is a ſtanding maxim, that no 
man ſhall be allowed to make any advantage of his 
OWN wrong. Bent | EIN 


Ma ſter- Load, in mining, a term uſed to expreſs 


the larger vein of a meta], in places where there are 
ſeyeral veins in the ſame hill. Thus it often happens, 
that there are ſeven, ſometimes five, but more uſually 
three veins or loads, parallel to each other, in the 
ſame hill. Of theſe the middle vein is always much 
the largeſt. This is called the aſter- load; and the 
others which lie three, two, or one on each fide of 
this, are called the concemitants of the maſter- pad. 
Masrtr-Wort, in botany, See IMPERATORJA. 
MASTICATION, the action of chewing, or of 
agitating the ſolid parts of our food between the teeth, 
by the motion of the jaws, the tongue, aud the lips, 


whereby it is broken into ſmall pieces, impregnated 


with ſaliva, and ſo fitted for deglutition and a more 
eaſy digeſtion. See Ax ATOM, no 104. 
 MASTICH, a kind of reſin exſuding from the len- 
tiſcus tree; and brought from Chio, in ſmall yellowiſh 
tranſparent grains or tears, of an agreeable ſmell, 
eſpecially when heated or ſet on fire, See PISTACHIA. 
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This reſin is recommended in old coughs, dyſente- 
ries, hzmoptoEs, weakneſs of the ſtomach, and in ge- 
neral in all debilities and laxity of the fibres. Geof- 
froy directs an aqueous decoction of it to be uſed for 
theſe purpoſes : but water extrads little or nothing 


Maſticot 
I 
Matac1. 
— —-—-— 


from this reſin. ReQified ſpirit almoſt entirely dif- 


ſolves it, and the ſolution is very warm and pungent. 
Maſlich is to be choſen in drops, clear, well-ſcented, 
and brittle. 

We meet with a kind of cement ſometimes kept in 
the ſhops nnder the name of maſtich. It is compoſed 
of this gum and ſeveral other ingredients, and is 
formed into cakes for uſe. This is intended for the 


. ſervice of lapidaries, to fill up cracks in ſtones, &c, 


but this is by no means to be uſed for any medicinal 
purpoſes. 5 | 


MASTICOT, or YELLOW LEAD, is the calx or 


aſhes of lead gently calcined, by which it is changed 
to a yellow or lighter or deeper teint, according to 
the degree of calcination. Maſticot is ſometimes uſed 
by painters, and it ſerves medicinally as a drier in 
the compolition of ointments or plaſters. The maſti- 
cot which is uſed by the Dutch as the ground of their 
glazing, is prepared by calcining a mixture of one 
hundred weight of clean ſand, forty-four pounds of 
ſada, fold in Britain under the name of barilla, and 
thirty pounds of pearl-aſhcs. | 


 MASTIFF-poG, or BAND Dod, (canis villaticus or 
catenarius), is a ſpecies of great ſize and ſtrength, and 


a very loud barker. Man wood ſays, that it derives its 
name from maſe thefeſe, being ſuppoſed to frighten a- 
way robbers by its tremendous voice. 
was formerly ſo noted for its maſtiffs, that the Ro- 
man emperors appointed an officer in the iſland, with 


the title of Procurator Cynegii, whoſe ſole buſineſs was 


to breed, and tranſmit from thence to the amphitheatre, 
ſuch as would prove equal to the combats of the place. 
Strabo, lib. iv. tells us, that the maſtiffs of Britain 
were trained for war, and uſed by the Gauls in their 
battles. See Canis. | 
 MASTIGADOUR, or $SLABBERING-8BIT, in the 
manege, a ſnaffle of iron; all ſmooth, and of a piece, 
guarded with paternoſters, and compoſed of three halts 
ny; he rings, made into demi-ovals, of unequal big. 
neſs; the lefſer being incloſed with the 
which ought to be about half a foot high. 


MASULAPATAN, a populons town of Alia in 


the Eait Indies, and on the coaſt of Coromandel, in 
the dominions of the Great Mogul. It carricd on a 
great trade, and moſt nations in Europe had facto- 
ries here; but the Engliſh have now leſt it, and even 


Great Britain 


greater, 


the Dutch themſelves have not above a dozen people 


here to carry on the chintz trade, The inhabitants 
are Gentoos, who will not feed on any thing that has 
life; and they had a famous manufacture of chintz, 
which is greatly decayed lince the Engliſhleft off buy» 
ing. The Great Mogul has a cuſtom-houſe here; and 
the adjacent countries abound in corn, tobacco, and 


timber for building. It is ſeated on the weſt lide of 


the Bay of Bengal, 200 miles north of fort St George. 
W. Loug. 8r. 25. N. Lat. 16. 30. 

MATACA, or MaxTaca, a commodious bay in 
America, on the north coaſt of the iſland of Cuba. 
Here the palleons uſually come to take in freſh water 
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ANlsta an in their return to Spain. It is 35 miles from the Ha- 


a 
Matching. 


vannah. W. Long. 85. 6. N. Lat. 25. o. | 
 MATAMAN, Ry of Africa, bounded by Ben- 
guela on the north, by Monomotapa on the eaſt, by 
Cafraria on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the weſt. There is no town in it, and the inhabi- 


tants live in miſerable huts, it being a deſart country, 


and but little viſited by the Europeans. 5 
MATAN, or MacTan, an iſland of Aſia in the 
Eaſt-Indian ſca, and one of the Philippines, The 
inhabitants have thrown off the yoke of Spain; and it 
was here that Magellan was killed in April 1521. 
Cape MATAPAN, the moſt fouthera promontory 


of the Morea, between the gulph of Corau aud that 


of Calo China. 


MATARAM, a large town of Alia, formerly the 


capital of an empire of that name in the illand of Ja- 
va. It is ſtrong by ſituation, and is ſeated in a very 
fertile, pleaſaut, and populous country, ſurrounded 
with mountains. E. Long. 111. 25. S. Lat. 7. 55. 
MATARO, a town of Spain in Catalonia; ſeat- 
ed on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 15 miles north- 
eaſt of Barcelona, aad 35 ſouth-weſt of Grronne. It 
is a ſmall town, but induſtrious and well-peopled ; 
and the environs abonad 1a vineyards, which produce 


wine much famed for its flavour, It likewiſe contains 


Of Claſſifſi- / 
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 tire-works, &c. 


{cvcral mauufactories, and is conſidered as one of the 
richeſt and moſt active towns in Catalonia. 
2. 38. . —8 bes 

MATCH, a kind of rope lightly rwiſted, and pre- 
parcd io retain fire for the uſes of artillery, mines, 


It is made of hempen-tow, ſpun on the wheel like 


cord, but very ſlack; and is compoſed of t' ree twiſts, 


which are afterwards again covered with tow, fo that 
the twiſts do not appear: laſtly, it is boiled in the lees 


of old wines. This, when once lighted at the end, 


burns on gradually and regularly, without ever goin 
out till the whole be conſumed: the hardeſt an 
drieſt match is generally the beſt, 1 
Quick- March. See Qpicx-Mateh. „ 
MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing 
veſſels to preſerve wines and other liquors, without 
their growing ſour or vapid. The method of doing it 
is as follows: Melt brimſtone in an iron ladle, and 
when thorouyhly melted, dip it into flips of coarſe li- 
nen- cloth, take theſe out, and let them cool: this the 
wine-cooperscall a match. Take one of theſe matches, 
ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into the bung. 


MAT ERIA 


A GENERAL name for every ſubſtance uſed in me- 
dicine, and by ſome extended even to every 
article uſed as food or drink. 5 

Thus the materia medica becomes exccedingly ex- 
tenſſve: however, before we enter upon any particular 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject, it appears proper to give ſome 
general idea of medicines and their operation, 
A medicine, properly ſo called, is a fubſtince, which 
when applied to the living human body, makes ſuch an 
alteration in it as either to prevent the approach of diſ- 
eaſe, or toremedy a morbid ſtate when already preſent. 


E. Long. 


brain. 


hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, aud thus ſaffer the Mate. 


match to burn nearly out: then drive in the bung 
tight, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. At the 
end of this time examine the caſk, and you will find _ 


that the ſulphur has communicated a violent re 
and e ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable 


degree of acidity, which is the gas and acid ſpirit of 8 
the ſulphur. The caſk may after this be filled with a 


ſmall wine which has ſcarce done its fermentation ; 


and bunging it down tight; it will be kept good, and 
will ſoon clarify: this is a common and very uſeful 
method; for many poor wines could ſcarce be kept po- 


table even a few months without it. . 
MATE of a Su¹ε of W as, an officer under the di- 


rection of the maſter, by whoſe choice he is generally 
appointed, to aſſiſt him in the ſeveral branches of his 


duty. Accordingly he is to be particularly attentive 
to the navigation in his watch, &c. to keep the /o 

regularly, and examine the line and glaſſes by which 
the ſhip's courſe is meaſured, and to adjuſt the fails ts 


the wind in the fore-part of the ſhip. He is to have 
a diligent attention to the cables, ſeeing that they are 


well coi/:d and kept clean when laid in the tier, and 


ſufficiently ſerved when employed to ride the ſhip. Fi- 

nally, he is to ſuperintend and aſſiſt at the ſtowage of 
bold, taking eſpecial care that all the ballaſt and 

proviſions are properly ſtowed therein. | 


the 
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Mars of a Merchant-Ship, the officer who 


her crew. 


The number of mates allowed to ſhips of war and 


merchantmen is always in proportion to the ſize of the 


veſſel. Thus a firſt-rate man of. war has fix mates, 


and an Eaſt Indiaman the ſame number ; a frigate of 
10 guns, and a ſmall merchant-ſhip, but only one mate 
in cach ; and the intermediate fhips have a greater or 
ſmaller number, according to their ſevexal ſizes, or to 
the ſervices on which they are employed. 


Dun and Pia MATER, the names given by ana- 


tomiſts to the two membranes which ſurround the 

See ANATOMY, n“ 129, 130, | 
MATERA, a conſiderable town of Italy, in the 

kingdom of Naples, and inthe Terra d'Otranto, with 


a biſhop's ſee, ſeated on the river Canapro. E. Long. 


16. 43. N. Lat. 40. LO 


ME DIC A. 


Such ſubſtances as may be uſed for theſe purpoſes of Claffifi- 
without any great preparation are called ſimple medi- cation. | 
cines, or fimples ; and with theſe the writers on mate- 


ria medica are chiefly cunverfant. In treatifes writ- 
ten profeſſedly on this ſubject, it is common to give 
a particular defcription of each article, the characte- 


riftic marks by which it may be diſtinguithed from all 


other ſubſtances, and the methods by which an adul- 
teration or an imperfection may be diſcovered in it, 
together wich the doſe in which it can ſafely be gi- 
ven: but as all theſe particulars ate taken notice of in 


dittereat 


Fd 


com- 
mands in the abſence of the maſter thereof, and ſhares 
the duty with him at ſea; being charged with every 
thing that regards the internal management of the 
ſhip, the directing her courſe, and the government of 


Matera. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


of Claſſifi» different parts of this work, it is onl y neceſſary here to 


mention the general claſſification, and enumerate the 
names of the various ſubſtances uſed in medicine, af- 
ter giving, as hath been already promiſed, a brief and 
general account of their mode of operation, 
Concerning the manner in which medicines act, phy- 


| ſicians have reatly differed, and each has followed his 
own particular theory. The followers of Boerhaave 


have ſappoſed their action to be directly upon the ſolids 
andfluids ; while thoſe who build their theories on the 
hypotheſis of Hoffman have aſſerted, that all medicines 


act immediately upon the nervous ſyſtem, and from 
_ thence only ina ſecondary manneraretheir effects dif- 
fuſed over the ſolids and fluids. To diſcuſs this que- 
ſt ion is not our buſineſs at preſent : neither indeed is 


it a matter of great conſequence whether it be diſcuſ- 
ſed or not; ſeeing all parties muſt own, that certain 
efte&s follow the uſe of certain particular ſubſtances, 


whether theſe ſubſtances act firſt upon the nervous ſy - 


ſtem or upon the ſolids and fluids. 


From their operations on the haman body medi- 


eines are moſt uſually divided into claſſes. Some are 


found to have the property of rendering the ſolid parts 
of the body more 1x than before, and are therefore 
called relaxing medicines : Others there are which 
have an effect directly contrary, and are therefore call- 
ed indurating medicines: A third kind are found to 


_ excite inflammation in the part to which they are 


applied, and are therefore called inflammatory medi- 


| ed narcotics. 


cines: And, laſtly, a fourth kind are found remarkably 


either to increaſe or diminiſh the vigour of the body, 


or what is called the tone of the ſolids; and have 
therefore got the name of tonics if they increaſe, and 
ſedatives if they diminiſh, this tone. N 
Some medicines are ſuppoſed neither remarkably to 
increaſe nor diminiſh the tone of the ſolids; but to 


perform their office either by correcting ſome morbid 
matter in the body, or by evacuating it : in the for- 


mer caſe they are called a/tzrants, in the latter eva- 


tan,. 


Theſe are the general diviſions or claſſes into which 


medicines are commonly divided ; but when we begin 
more particularly to conſider their virtues, a great 
many inferior diviſions ariſe.—Of the relaxing me- 


dicines, ſome, when externally applied, are ſuppoſed 
only to ſoften the part; and in that caſe are called 


emollients: while others, which have a power of con- 
verting the humours ſtagnating in any inflamed part 


into pus, arc called maturants, or e road Se- 
dative medicives, externally applied, are ſometimes 


called paregurics : when taken internally, if they take 


off a ſpaſm then exiſting in the body, they are called an- 
tiſpaſmodics ; if they mitigate pain, anodynes ; if they 
produce a quict ſleep, -ypnetics; or it they produce 
a very deep and unnatural ſleep, together with a re- 
markable ſtupe faction of the ſenſes, they are then call- 


Tonie medicines obtain the name of corrob:ratives, 
analeptics, or ne vine medicines, when they lightly 
increaſe the contraQile power of the ſolids ; but of 
aſlringerts, if they do this in a preat degree, eſpecially 
if atthe ſame time that they indurate the ſolids they 
alſo coag late the fluids, Some of theſe medicines 
have receiycd names from their ſuppoſed virtue of pro- 


the nature of the humour they evacuate. | 
they evacuatethe contents ofthe ſtomach by vomiting, 
they are called emetics; if they induce purging, they 
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moting the growth of the fleſh, conſolidating wonnds, Of Claſſifi- 


and ſtopping fluxes of blood: but it is now diſcover- 
ed that no medicines whatever are endowed with any 
ſuch powers; and therefore the diviſions into /arco- 


tics traumatic, or valueraries, &c. are ſeldom uſed. 


If aſtringent medicines are uſed with an intention 


to drive, by the conſtriction which they occaſion, any 


kind of matter from the ſurface towards the internal 


parts of the body, they are called repel/ents ; but if 


they inſenſibly expel any kind of ſtagnating matter from 
the parts where it is contained, hey are then called 
diſcutients; and laſtly, ſimulanti, or attractives, if they 


bring a greater flux of humours to the part to which 


they are applied. | 5 c 
As to medicines of the inflammatory kind, they 


cation. 
— (:—V— 


are divided into veſicatories or bliſters, which by their 


application raiſe watery bladders on the ſkin; and 
catheretics, eſcharotics, or corroſives, if they eat into 


and deſtroy the ſubſtance of the ſolid parts themſclves. 


Another ſubdiviftion has been added, viz. that of ra- 


befattive medicines, or ſuch as only induce a redneſs 
on the part to which they are applied ; but theſe be- 
long to the velicatories, and what proves only rube- 
factive to one will frequently bliſter another. 


Ihe alterants are divided into ab/orberrts, ſuch as by 


their alkaline quality neutralize and deſtroy any acid 
matter which may be in the ſtomach ; and antiſeptics, 
or thoſe which correct any putrid matter in it; coa- 
gulants when they thicken the humours, and re/o/- 
vents if they thinthem ; heating medicines when they 


increaſe the velocity of the blood, and refrigerating 


if they diminiſh it. 
The evacuating medicines aredivided according to 


are called cathartics; if they only evacuate the imme- 
diate contents of the inteſtines, they are named ecco- 
protics; or if a moderate evacuation is produced, with- 
out lickneſs or pain, they are called /axatives..—The 


Thus, if 


medicines which gently promote the expulſion of hu- 


- maurs through the pores of the ſkin, are called dia- 


phoretics, If they do this in great quantity and with 
violence, they are called ſzdorifics. Such as excite 
urine, are called d;uretics, Such as produce their 
evacua ion by the glands of the palate, mouth, and 


ſalival ducts, are called /a/ivatiug medicines; thoſe 


which promote the evacuation of mucus from the 


throat, are called apophlegmatics; while thole which 
evacuate by the noſe, are called prarmics, errhines, 


ſternutatories; and thoſe which promote the menſtrual. 
flux, emmenagoguei.— To the order of evacuants alſo 


ſome reduce thoſe medicines which expel any uinatu- 
ral bodies, as worms, ſtones, and flaius. Thoſe which 
deſtroy worms are called anth2/mntics ; thoſe which 


diſſolve the ſtone in the bladder, /zthontriptics; and 


ſach as expel flatus, campen. 

According to theſe divifions Mr Vogel claſſes the 
articles of his Materia Medica; but Dr Les is chooſes 
to arrange them according to the na/nral qualities of 
the ſubſtances themſelves, aud not their effects on the 
human body. | 

Writers on the materia medica (he obſerves) have 


taken great pains in arranging the various articles of 


which 


ern 
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MAT ERIA ME BIA. 


Of Ar- which it is compoſed, into different diviſions apd ſub- 
rangement. diviſions, according to their real or reputed medicinal 


3 ² . ]§—[n‚ T Rr 


c ven in the primary diviſions. 


owers. | 

x It has been imagined, that the whole materia me- 
dica is reducible under the three diſtincions of a/- 
teratives, evacuants, and reſloratives the firſt compre- 
hending all that has any power to alter the conſtitu- 
tion, without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſhing any of. 
the natural evacuations ; the ſecond, whatever vilibly 
promotes thoſe diſcharges; and the third, all that 


cContributes to leſſen them, and make the increaſe preat- 


er than the waſte, Theſe diviſions being too gene- 
ral, they are broken into ſubdiviſions; and theſe again 
are further divided into different claſſes, under more re- 
ſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hy- 
ſteric, ſtomachic, &c. © | i 

Specious as this plan may appear to he, he ima- 
gines the execution of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, 


would require a far more extenſive knowledge of the 


nature and operation of mediciues than has yet been 
attained to. A jaſt and aſeful method of ſimples is 
{ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe properties on 
which the method is founded are imperfectly known, 


and in many articles only conjectural. 


In all the arguments that have been hirherto con- 
trived upon this plan, there appears a ſtriking incon- 
gruity among the ſeveral articles of which even the 
ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſubſtances ex- 
tremely diſſimilar beingelaſſed together, as cantharides 
and tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowllips, 
(curvy-graſs and raiſins, arum root and liquorice, 
wormwood and parſnips, cinnamon. and nettles, raſ- 
berries and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves and 


coffee, muſtard- ſeed and black cherries, &c.. Nor are 


theſe incongruities to be laid always to the charge of 
the authors, the nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering 
them often unavoidable; for the particular effect which 


intiiles a medicine to a particular claſs, may be pro- 


duced by ſubſtances very diſſimilar, and even oppoſite, 
in their general powers : thus the alvine excretions are 
reſtrained by ſtarch, wax, tormentil-root, opium ; a- 


mong the capital diuretics are cantharides, niire, falt, 


t:xt alkaline ſalts, ſquitls. It ſhould ſeem that the 
method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one which 
requires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked toge- 
ther, and which further requires each of theſe ſub- 
ſtances to be ranked over again, in other claſſes, a- 
Jong with other ſubſtances to which they are equally 
diſcordant, | „ 

There is alſo a material imperfed ion in this ſcheme, 
Steel and its prepa- 
rations act, in different circumſtances, both as eva- 
cuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony af- 
ford, in their different preparations, both evacuants 
and alteratives; and there are many other drugs which 
are ſometimes uſed as alteratives, and ſometimes as 
evacuants; indeed, all evacuants, in diminiſhed doſes, 
ſecm to at merely as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore, that“ the diviſion of the whole materia me- 


dica into alteratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives,” isa 


diviſion not founded in nature, even if there was no 


ohjection to the vague meaning of the appellations 


themſelves. 
Carthuaſcr has divided the materia medica on a 


plan which appears more” rational. Inſtead of the 


operartons of medicines in the human body, which are 
precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſified ac- 


cording to the doſe, the preparation, and the circum- 
ſtances of the patient, he rakes for the baſis of his ar- 
rangement their more ſimple, obvious, and conſtant 
properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, aſtringency, aci- 
dity, &c. Having conſidered the nature of bitter- 
nets, for inſtance, in general, he examines what ef- 


fects medicines poſſeſſed of this property are capable 
of producing in the body, and in what circumſtances 
they may be expected to be ſerviceable, and then pro- 
ceeds to an account of the particular bitters. l 

This method is of real aſe, but its uſe is limited to 
a ſmall part ofthe ma'eria medica. There are many 


of the medicinal ſimples, in which we can diſtinguiſh 


no prevailing qualities of this kind; there are many, 


in which difterent qualities are blended together ; and 


many which, though ſimilar in thefe kinds of quali- 
ties, are very diſſimilar in their operations in the hu- 
man body: thus though gentian and aloes agree in 
having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna in being 


ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very 
different. Accordingly, the author is obliged in ſome 


caſes to depart from his general plan, and found the 
diviſion on the medicinal effects; he makes oneclaſs 


of purgatives and emetics, and. another of vaporoſe 


inebriants and narcotics; this laſt claſs conſiſts of to- 


bacco, elder-flowers, ſaffron, opium, and poppy-ſceds, 
ſubſtances certainly very diſcordant in all their quali - 


ties that relate to medicinal intentions. 


In this article, inſtead of attempting a medicinal di- 
ſtribution of the ſimples, which we apprehend not to 
be praQticable to any good purpoſe, we ſhall, after Dr 


Lewis, adopt the alphabetical mode. of arrangement, 
as poſſeſſing upon the whole a decided ſuperiority over 
every other. We ſhall, however, premiſe, from the 
ſame ingenious author, ſome general obſervations on 
certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner; 


and thus preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his' 


plan, with ſome amendments, 


* 


M. Acips. 


0 native; as ſorrel, wood - ſorrel „juice 


of lemon, oranges, barberries, 


Claſs r. V egetables and other fruits. 
ny | produced by fermentation ; as vine- 


gar and tartar. 


Claſs 2. Mineral : the acids of vitriol, nitre, and com- 


mon ſalt. 


TE medical effes of acius, duly diluted and gi- 


ven in proper doſes, are to cool, quench thirſt, cor- 
rect a tendency to putrefaction, and allay inordinate 
motions of the blood. By theſe qualities, in hot bi- 


lious temperaments and inflammatory diſorders, they 


frequently reſtrain immoderate hæmorrhages, and 
promote the natural ſecretions ; in ſome kinds of fever, 
they excite a copious diaphoreſis, where the warm me- 
dicines, called a/exipharmic, tend rather to prevent 
this ſalutary diſcharge. es 
Vegetable acids, particularly the native juices of 
certain plants and fruits, have ſome degree of a ſi» 
ponaceous quality; by means of which they attenuate 
| | or 


Acids 
— 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


Abſarbents or diſſolve viſcid phlegm and deterge the veſſels, and 
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theſe caſcs, and theſe only, the uſe of abſorbent earths Abſorbents 


— thus prove ſei viccable.in ſundry chronical diſorders. is indicated. | — — 
In veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes yielded to their It there are really no acid juices in the ventricle, 
continued uſe, eſpecially when given in conjunction theſe earths are apt to concrete with the mucous 
with medicines of theacridor pungent kind: experi- matter uſually lodged there, into hard indiiſo!uble 
ence has ſhown, thattheacrid antiſcorbatics have much maſſes ; which have ſometimes been thrown up by vo- 
better effects when thus managed than when exhibited mit, or found in the ſtomach upon diſſection. Hence 


by themſelves ; hence in the ſucci/corbutici of our diſ- 
penſatory, Seville orange juice js uſefully joined to that 
of the cachlearta and naſturtium.  _ - | 
Ihe mineral-acids inſtantly coagulate blood: the 
vegetable dilute it, even when inſpiſſated or thick- 
ened by heat; in which ſtate, watery liquors will not 
mingle with it. Hence, in ſome fevers, where water 
runs off by the kidneys almoſt as pale and inſipid as it 
was drank. vegetable acids render the urine ot the due 
colour and quality. The mineral acids (the ſpirit of 
nitre in particular) combined with vinous ſpirits, have 
a like eſtect. 3 1 ect | 
Acids are prejudicial in cold, pale, phlegmatic ha- 
bits, where the vellels are lax, the circulation languid, 
bile deficient, and the power of digeſtion weak. In 
theſe caſes, an acid is often generatcd in the ſtomach, 
from milk and moſt vegetable foods; which, whilſt it 
continues in the firſt paſlages, occaſions ancaſineſs 
about the ſtomach, flatulencies, ſometimes griping 
pains of the bowels, and vomitings. 


ArT. II. IxSsIT Ip EARTRHS capable of ABSORBING 
FN W Ref: Aeips. 5 


indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomiting, ob- 
ſtructions of the bowels, and other diſorders. Some- 
times the ſtomach and inteſtines have been found lined 
with a cruſt, as it were, of theſe carthy bodies, which 
muſt not only have prevented the ſeparation of the ga- 
ſtric liquor, but likewiſe have cloſed the orificesof the 
lacteal veſſels, ſo as to obſtruct the paſſige of the chyle 
into the maſs of blood. 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy powders capable (with- 
out the concurrence of any acid) of patling the lac- 
teals along with the chyle : and allege, in ſupport of 
this opinion, that, whentriturated with water, they are 
in part iaken up and carried with it through a filter 
of paper; the filtrated liquor leaving, upon evapora- 
tion, a portion of whitiſh earthy matter. This expe- 
riment (allowing the conſequence to be juſtly drawn 


from it) is itſelf erroneous : the reſiduum proceeds 


from the earth naturally contained in the water, not 
from that employed in the experiment; for if pure 
diſtilled water be made uſe of, it will leave no reſi- 
duum, though long triturated or digeſted with the 
earth, 5 

All theſe bodies, particularly thoſe of the animal 


Oyiter-ſhells, _ Chalk, kind, contain, beſides their purely alkaline earth, a 
Crabs claws and eyes fo called, Some marles, rtion of glutinous maiter. An inſtance of this we 
Coral red and white, Limeſtones, gave in crabs-eyes, which if macerated in the weaker 
Pearls, Marbles, acids, or in the ſtronger ſufficiently diluted with water, 
Bezoar, Spers, the carthy part will be diflolved, and the animal glue 


The virtues of thoſe ſubſtances are, to abſorb or 
_ deflroy acidities in che firſt paitages, and conſequently 
to remove ſuch diſorders as procced from that cauſe. 
The cordial, alexipharmic, antifebrile, and other like 
virtues attributed to theſe medicines, appear to have 
little foundation; or at beſt are only ſecondary ones. 
When united with the acid, they forma neutral ſaline 
compound, poſſeſſing ſome degree of an aperient and 
detergent quality, though too inconſiderable to be in 
general regarded, 0 

The abſorbent earths were all ſirangers io me- 
dicine in the earlier times, and their uſe docs not ſeem 
to have been eſtabliſhed before the li ſt century; when 
ſome practitioners, from an opinion that moſt kinds of 


diſeaſes proceeded from a preternatural acid, introdu- 


ced a preat variety of antacid bones both of the earthy 
and ſaline. kind, and very liberally exhibited them on 
almoſt every occafion. _ 3 

It is certain, that in children, and adults of a 
weak conſtitution, and whoſe food is chiefly of the 
vegetable aceſcent kind, ſundry'diforders are occaſiou- 
ed by acidities; theſe readily diſcover themſelyes by 
ſour eruQations, the pale colour of the face, and in 
children by the ſour ſmell and green colour of the al- 
vine f2ces, which are ſometimes fo maniteſtly acid as 

to raiſe. a ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline ſalts. In 


remain in form of a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinons ſubſtance increaſes their tendency to con— 
crete in theſtomach : and thence thoſe which contain 
leaſt thereof ſhould be preferred to the others. The 
mineralearths contain the leaſt of this kind of matter, 
and ſome of them are very eaſy of ſolution ; chalk, for 
inſtance, which may therefore be given with greater 
ſafety than the animal-abſorbents. Theſc ſubitances 


diveſted of their conglutinating matter by means of 


fire, are reduced into acrimonious calces or limes, and 
thus become medicines of a different claſs. 3 
The teeth, bones, hoofs, and horus of animals con- 


ſiſt of the ſameprinciples with the animal-abſorbents 


above mentioned, but combined in diticrentproportions: 
the quantity of gelatinous matter is ſo large, as to de- 
fend the carihy part from the actien of weak acids 
whilſt che earth, in its turn, protects the gluten 
from being calily diſſolved by wateTy liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate, though recommended 
as poſſeſſing fingular virtues, are not found to have any 
virtue at all. | | | 

F xperiments have been made for gk, 
the degree of ſolubility, or comparative ſtrength o 


theſe carths ; the principal of which arc arranged in 


the two following tables, onc taken from Langius 
and the other from Homberg. : 
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| Abſorbents T.aBLs of the quantity ef Acid deſtroyed by different 


9 Abſorbents, 
Some kinds of Limeſtones] ( 160) 
| Oyſter ſhells | | 120 |. 
[Chalk | 1001 
Shells of Garden-ſnails | Þ} 100 
Calcined Cray-fiſh II 100 | 
Pearls — 4. i Bog 
Ten | Tooth of the Sea-horſe 80 | Drops 
grains ] Volatile Salts _ $ 4 80 of Spi- 
of Fixed Salts „ 
I Coral, red and white 4 660] Salt, 
Crabs-eyes . 
Egg-ſhells | 50 8 
Mother-of-Pearl a | 50 
Gene 2: 1 
{ Jaw-bone of the Pike fiſh) | 30 


TasLs of the quantity 77 + Ae Earths ſoluble in 
„„ OT: „ 


Crabs- eyes 216 
Mother-of-Pearl 144 
| | Pearls 5 _ 1 
ee | Oyſter ſhells "46 5 
Shirt of Sale OS”. A: 
| | Cora „ 
diſſolved of Oriental Bezoar 118 
| | Occidental Bezoar 123 
| Quick Lime 199 
 Slacked Lime 193 
{ Crabs-eyes 277 
Mother-of-Pearl 202 
| Olde APR 219 
7 95 i Oyſter-ſhells 236 
5 76 grains of | 
Spirit of Nitre « _ 3275 | $4.4 
_ diffolved. | Oriental Bezoar 108 
Occidental Bezoar 144 
Quick Lime 180 
| Slacked Lime 216 


Theſe experiments do not ſufficiently aſcertain 
the point intended by them: in the firſt ſett, the 
quantity of acid is too yague and indetermined ; in 
the ſecond, we are not told whether the acid was 
perfectly ſaturated ; and in both, the acids made uſe 
of were ſo very different from any that can be ſup- 
poſcd ever to exiſt in the human body, that little can 


be concluded from them with regard to the medical 


effects of theſe abſorbents. Trial ſhould have been 
made with the mild vegetable acids, as the juices of 


certain fruits, ſour fermented liquors, or rather with 


ſour milk. Nevertheleſs theſe tables, though not ſo 
perfect as could be wiſhed, have their uſe in the hands 
of ſuch as can make proper allowances. 


Art. III. EART ES not DISSOLUBLE in Acids or other 
liquors. bi 


Theſe may be ranged in two claſſes. 


Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earths : as the ruby, garnet, 
emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious 
ſtones, cryſtal, flint, &c. | 


Tusk kind of ſubſtances were introduced into me- 
4 


lity witkcommoneryſtal: ſuch are, the ſapphire, eme- 
rald, amethyſt, and cornelian. Others melt into a 


garnet. Geoffroy concludes from hence, that theſe 


upon their metallic part; but the quantity of metallic 


MEDICA. 
dicine, and many fabnlous virtues attributed to them Indigvoh. 
by the ſuperſtition of the earlier ages. Some of them Earth, 
are ſtill preſerved in foreign pharmacopceias, but at 
length very jaſtly expunged from ours, notwithſtand- 
ing what ſome late writters of repute ſpeak of their me- 
dical virtue. Theſe. indiffoluble hard bodies are not 
capable of producing any other effect, than by their ri- 
gid angular particles (which, though levigated with the 
atmoſt care, the microſcope ſtill diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines. In levigation, they 
wear off ſo much from the hardeſt marble inſtruments, 
as will equal or exceed their own weight : from this 
circumſtance we may account for their having ſome- 
times appeared to act as abſorbents. Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoſed to a vehement fire, become in ſome 
meaſure friable ; but neverthcleſs remain indiſſoluble. 
Moſt of the coloured ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and in this ſtate prove nearly of the ſame qua- 


blackiſh vitreous matter, from whicha portion of iron 
is obtainable by proper fluxes ; as the hyacinth and 


ones really polleſs ſome medical virtues, depending 


matter ſufficient to give them a covliderable tint, is 
ſo exceedingly ſmall, and fo incloſed in a ſtony matter 
not at all ſoluble by any of the known menſtrua, as 
ſcarce to admit of any poſſibility of its acting in the 
human body. 5 | 


Claſs 2. Softer earths; the talky, gypſeous, and argil- 


Tux tales and gypſums have rarely been uſed as 
medicines. Some of the former, from their unctu- 
ous ſoftneſs and filyer hue, ſtand recommended ex- 
ternally as coſmetics ; and ſome of the latter, on little 
better foundation, internally as aſtringents. But they 
have long been deſervedly rejected by the judicious 
praQtitioners. They ſeem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earth (concreting with the mucus of the 
ſtomach, &c.), without any of their good ones. 

Several of the clays, boles, and terræ figillatz, 
were highly celebrated by the ancients as aſtringents 
and alexipharmics, and ſome of them till continue in 
eſteem ; though it is certain they have no great claim 
to the virtues that have been at tributed to them. Their 

real effects are, to give a greater degree of conſiſtency 
to the fluids in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome meaſure 
defend the ſolids from their acrimony. 

| Moſt of theſe bodies contain, beſides the tena- 
cious indiſſoluble earth, which is their principal cha- 
racteriſtic, (1.) A portion of an carth ſoluble in acids 
ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt ſection. (2.) Of acid, ſe 
parable by diſtillation in a ſtrong fire; this acid is al- 
ways of the lame nature with that obtained from vi- 
triol, ſulphur, and alum. (3.) The coloured ones con- 
tain likewiſe ſmall quantities of iron, reducible, by in- 
flammable fluxes, into its metallic form. In conſequence 
of the firſt of theſe ingredients, theſe carths may be 
looked upon in ſome meaſure as abſorbent; the acid 
earth into a ſaline compound, approaching to an alu- 
minous nature; whencethey have ſome degree of aſtrin · 


geney: 


Glutifious 
and Unctu- 
ous ſub- 
ſtances, 


& 1 


; » 


Art. IV. Grortnous 


_ other ſeeds. 81 
Claſs 2. Animal fats ; as ſpermaceti. 


t 


e iron, is greatly to be doubted; ſince it is in a ve. 
ry crude ſtate, and in quantity extremely ſmall, 
— Theſe carths unite with water into a turbid li- 
qzor,lippery and fmooth to the touch, and remain 
. time ſuſpended; the ſand, grit, or other 
groſſer matters, which are often found naturally min- 


gled with them ſubſiding. They may be freed by 


means of acids from their alkaline earth; by coction 
in water, from their ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by digeſtion in aqua-regis, the 


only menſtruam we are acquainted with that will ex- 
tract the ferrugineous matter of argillaceous and bo- 


lar earths. Thus purified, they have all nearly the 
fame appearance and equalities, Expoſed to g ſtrong 
fire, they loſe their ſoft glutinous quality, and are re 


duced into hard maſſes, indiſſoluble as at firſt. | 


V egetable and Animal Sub 


| Hancets. | | 
> Claſs 1. Vegetable. 
Ne Pure gums : FF 5 | Vegetables abounding 
Tragacanth, with mucilage: 
| Seneca, Orchis root, 


The gums of cherry, plam, Althea root, 
and other European trees, Quince-ſceds, &c, 


Guns and mucilages are glutinous vegetable pro- 
ductions of no particular . taſte or ſmell, ſoluble in 
water, but not in vinous ſpirits or in oils. They 
differ from one another only in degree of tenacity ; 


the more tenacious are called gums ; thoſe which are 


leſs ſo, muci/ages. The firſt naturally exſude from 
certain trees and ſhrubs ; the latter are extracted by 
art. Almoſt all vegetable ſubſtances contain ſome por- 
tion of theſe, which, after the reſinous part has been 
extracted by ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the remain- 


Ing matter by means of water. 


The general virtues of theſe kinds of ſubſtances 


are, to thicken the fluids, and defend the ſolids from 


them when grown ſharp or corroſive. Hence their 


uſe in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, and 


where the natural mucus of the inteſtines is abraded. 
A 3 9 


Claſs 2. Animal. 


 MosT animal ſubſtances (the fat excepted) con- 
tain a viſcous matter, in many reſpects ſimilar to the 
foregoing, and capable of being extracted by ſtrong 
coction in water. Mus 


Animal glues and gellies have the general qua- 
lities of the vegetablegums and mucilages ; with this 


difference, that the former are more nutrimental, and 
apt to run into a putrid ſtate.” Conſidered as the ſuÞ- 
jects of chemiſtry, the difference betwixt them is very 
great: thoſe of the animal kind are changed by fire 
into a volatile alkaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the vege- 
table into an acid liquor, and a very ſmall portion of 
oily matter conſiderably leſs fetid than the former. 


Ar. V. Soft unctuous Subſtances. 


Claſs 1. Inſipid vegetable oils; and ſubſtances abouud- 
ing with them ; as almonds, and the kernels of moſt 
fruits; linſeed, and the medullary part of ſundry 


Vor X. 


MATERIA MEDICA 


ney : whether they receive any peculiar virtue from 


65rt 


Uxctvovs vegetables unite with water, by tri- Aftrin- 


turation, into a milky liquor; and give out their oil up- 
on erpreltan , Theſe kinds of oils and animals- fats 
diſſolve not in any menſtruum except alkaliue ones; 
which change their quality, and reduce them into a 
ſoap, diſſoluble in water, but more perfectly in vinous 
ſpirits; from this compound, the oil may, by a ſkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered in a purer itate than 
before, and rendered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, in ſpi- 


rit of wine. 


The medical virtues of theſe ſubſtances are, to 
obtund acrimonious humours, and to ſoften and relax 
the ſolids; hencetheir uſe internally in tickling conghs, 
heat of urine, pains, and inflammations ; and exter- 
nally in tenſion and rigidity of particular parts. The 
milky ſolutions, commonly called emulſions, though 
much leſs emollient than theoils themſelves or animal- 
fats have this advantage, that they may be given in 
acute or inflammatory diſtempers, without danger of 
the ill conſequences whichthe others might ſometimes 
produce; fats and oils, kept in a degree of heat no 


greater than thar of the human body, ſoon become 


rancid and acrimonious ; whilſt emulſions tend rather to 
grow ſour. Chapel 


Akr. VI. ASTRINGENTS, 


Galls, Balauſtines, 
Tormentil- root, Terra Japonica, 
Biſtort-root, Acacia, &c. 


| ASTRINGENT ſubſtances are diſtinguiſhed bya rough 


auſtere taſte; and changing ſolutions of iron, eſpecial- 
acid, of a dark purple 


ly thoſe made in the vitriolic 
or black colour, | 

Acſtringents yield their virtues by infuſion both 
to water and vinous ſpirits, generally in greateſt per- 
fection to the former. Oils extract nothing from 
them; nor do they give over any of their virtue in di- 
ſtillation: nevertheleſs their aſtringency is conſider- 
ably abated by evaporating decoctions of them to the 


conſiſtence of an extracl, and totally deſtroyed by long 


keeping. 

The medical effeds of theſe kinds of ſubſtan- 
ces are, to conſtringe the fibres; and incraſſate or 
lightly thicken the juices. Their more experienced 


ule is in diſorders proceeding from a debility or flac- 


cid ſtate of the ſolids; in hæmorrhages, from a thin- 
neſs of the blood, laxity or rupture of the veſſels; in 
preternatural diſcharges of other kind, after the of- 


fending matter has been duly corrected or evacuated; 


and in external relaxations. D 
In ſome caſes, they produce the effects of aperients; 


the veſſels, con ſtringed and ſtrengthened by them, be- 


ing enabled to protrude the circulating juices with 
greater force. | 


A at deal of caution is requiſite jn the uſe 


of theſe medicines, eſpecially thoſe of the more power» 
ful kind. In plethoric habits, inveterate obſtructions, 
critical evacuations ; and in all kinds of fluxes in ge- 


neral before the morbific matter has been expelled, or 


where there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic contraction 
of the veſſels, aſtringents prove eminently hurtful. 
Where critical dyſenteriesor diarrhœas are reſtrained 


by ſtyptics, the acrimonious matter, now confined in 


the inteſtines, corrodes or inflames them; and ſome- 
times occalions a gangrene of the parts. 
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Sweets and 
Acrids, 


MAT EA! 
Axr. VII. Sweets. I. 


Raiſins, 
Liquorice, &e. 


* 
2 


Sugar, 
Honey, 


Tu E vegetable ſweets are a very numerous tribe; 
almoſt every po that has been examined, diſcover- 
ing iu ſome of its parts a ſaccharine juice. The bottoms 
of flowers, and molt kinds of ſeeds and grain when they 
begin to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. V's. 


Vegetable ſweets are extracted both by water and 


yinous ſpirits, moſt readily by the firſt, but in greateſt 
erfection by the latter. Nothing of their taſte ariſes 
in diſtillation with either of theſe hquors ; nevertheleſs 


by long boiling with water they become ſomewhatleſs 


quality, they are ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of 


rience ſhows that their moderate, and even liberal, 


agreeable ; but are not much injured by being treated in 
the ſame manner with rectified ſpirit. 
The purer ſweets, as ſugar, promote the union of 


diſtilled oils with watery liquors, aud prevent the ſe- 


paration of the butyraceous part from mild: from this 


the food with the animal juices. - Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat: others, that they 


have acontrary effect; by preventin g the ſeparation of 


the unctuous matter which forms the fat fromthe blood: 
and others, that they render the juices thicker and 
more ſluggiſh, retard the circulation and cuticular ex- 
cretion, and thus bring on a variety of diſorders. But 
{ſweets have not been found to produce any of theſe 
effects in any remarkable degree: common expe- 


nſe is at leaſt innocent; that they reconcile, not on- 


ly to the palate, but to the ſtomach alſo, ſubſtances of 
themſelves diſguſtful to both ; and thus render ſalutary 


what would otherwiſe be injurious to the body. 


The unctuous and mucilaginons ſweets, as the 


impure ſugars, liquorice, &c. have a conſiderable de- 


gree of emollient and lubricating virtue. Thoſe ac- 


companied with a manifeſt acid, as in the juices of moſt 


ſometimes have proved fatal. 


| oh. they ee ſkin, they inflame or exulcerate it: chew- 


ſweet fruits, are remarkably relaxing: and if taken im. 
moderately, occaſion diarrhœas and 


. 


Akt. VIII. Ackips. 
I. Indiſtillation with water: 


as horſe- radiſh, muſtard, 


ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 
2. By infution only: as the 
greater celandine, pyre- 
| thrum, &c. 
3. Neither to infuſion, nor 


Liclding their acrimony J 


diſtillation: as arum and. 


|: - drachen ;! 
AcR1DS are ſubſtances of a penetrating pungency. 


„they occaſion a copious diſcharge of ſaliva: and 
uffed up the noſe, they provoke ſneezing, 
Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of phar - 


macy, may be divided into three claſſes. 

Ihe general effects of acrid medicines are, to ſti- 
In, 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtagnations of the fluids, 


mulate the veſſels, and diſſolve tenacious juices. 


and where the contractile power of the ſolids is weak 


they prove powerful, expectorants, deobſtruen:s, diu- 
retics, and emmenagogues ; and. if the patient is kept 


warm, ſudorifics. In hot bilious conſtitutions, pletho. 


nic habits, inflammatory diſtempers, where there is al- 


yſenteries, which 


A ME DI OA. 
ready a degree of irritation, here the Juices are too Aromatics 
thin or acrimonious, or the viſcera unſound, theſe ſtim - and Bitter 


mulating medicinesprove highly prejudicial, and never © 
fail to aggravate the diſeaſe, r 

Certain acrid ſabſtances have been lately recom- 
mended in dry convulſive aſthmas; of the efficacy of 
the ſquill in particular, for the cure of this diſorder, 
ſeveral inſtances are related in the commercium Litera- 
rium, of Norimberg for the years 1737 and 1739. Car 
theuſer thinks, that not the aſthma itſelf, but a parti- 


cular effect of it, was removed by this medicine. He 


obſerves, chat in all aſthmas the free circulation of the 
blood though the pulmonary veſſels is impeded; and 
hence, during every paroxyſm, the lungs are in a kind 

of cedematous ſtate: that if this cedema, becoming ha- 
bitual, remains after the fit is over, it is either perpe- 
tually occaſioning freſh ones, or gives riſe to a dropſy 
of the breaſt: that acrid inedieines, by removing the 
cedema, remove what was originally an effect of the 
aſthma, and in time a cauſe of its aggravation. | 


ART. IX. AroMATICS.. | 
AROMATICS are ſubſtances of a 'warm pungent 


taſte, and a more or leſs fragrant ſmell, Some of the 


ſpices are purely aromatic, as cubebs, pepper, cloves ; 
ſome ſubſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed with the aro- 
matic matter, as angelica-root, aniſeed, fennel -· ſeed; 
ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; ſome a ſtrong mu- 
cilage, as caſia lignea; ſome a bitterneſs, as orange- 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, contained in diffe- 
rent ſubjects, differs alſo not a little in its pharmaceu- 
tic properties. It is extracted from all by rectified 
ſpirit of wine; from ſome in great part, from others 


ſcarcely at all, by water. The aromatic matter of 


ſome ſubjects, as of lemon- peel, riſes wholly in diſtil- 


lation both with ſpirit and water ; that of others, as 


cinnamon, riſes wholly with water, but ſcarcelyar all 
with ſpirit ; while that of others as pepper, is in part 
left behind after the diſtillation of water itſelf from the 


ſpice », | 


With regard to the general virtues of aromatics, 


they warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 


habit; raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the circulation. In 
cold languid caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a weak flac- 
cid ſtate of the ſolids, they ſupport the vis viiæ, and 
promote the ſalutary ſecretions. In hot bilious temper- 
aments, plethoric habits, inflammatory indiſpofitions, 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, they are generally 


' hurtful, 7 


Ar. X. Birress, 


Gentian root, Leſſer centaury. 

| Hops, Carduus, &c, 8 

BIT T ERS for the moſt part yield their virtue botli 
to watery and ſpiritueus menſtrua; ſome more perfect- 
ly. to one, and others to the other. None of the ſub- 
ſtances of this claſs give over any thing conſiderable 
of their taſte in diſtillation, either to water, or toſpirit ; 
their bitterneſs remaining entire, and frequently im- 
proved, in the extracts. Such as are accompanied with 
flavour, as worm wood, by this proceſs, may be reduced 
into ſimple flayourleſs bitters. ; 4 

Theſe ſubſtances participate of the virtues of a- 
ſtringents and aromatics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
to warm the habit, attenuate the bile and juices in yy 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
Emeties firſt paſſages, and promote the natural evacuations, 
and Cathar- particularly of ſweat and urine, In weakneſs of the 


1 
more effectually anſwer the purpoſes intended by Emeties 


them. and Cathar- 
, tics, 


ſtomach, loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 


orders, proceeding from a laxity of the ſolids, or cold 


llaggiſh indiſpolitiou of the juices, theſe kinds of me- 
dicines do good ſervice.” Where the fibres are already 
roo tenſe and rigid, where there is any immoderate 
heat or inflammation, bitters very ſenſibly increaſe the 


*iſtemper ; and, if their aſe is continued, communicate 


it to the kidneys: hence the urine becomes high-co- 
loured, ſmall in quantity, and at length ſuppreſſed ; a 
dropſy ſoon ſucceeding. If the kidneys were before 


ſio lax as to remain now aninjured, yet the other viſ- 


Abies ruber Pi- The fir- tree. 


Abſinthium vulgare Common worm - 


thium, Lin . ) 


cera become gradually more and more rigid, and a 
tabes is at length brought on 


Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſe&s, and prevent pu- 


trefaction. Hence they are recommended as an- 
thelmintic, and externally as antiſeptics. 


ART. XI. EMETICS and CATHARTICS. 


. Hellebor e, Colocynth, 
r Scammony, 
Ipecacuanha, _ Gamboge, &c. 


__ Taess ſubſtances conſiſt of a reſinous part, in 


which the pargative or emetic quality reſides: and a 
gummy ſaline one, which acts chiefly as a diuretic. 
The firſt is extracted or diſſolved by vinous ſpirits ; 
the latter by water. Nothing ariſes in diſtillation 
from either. | N 1 

The acrid reſins, exhibited by themſelves, tenaci- 
oully adhere to the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and inflame them, and 


thus produce ſundry violent diſorders. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has ſometimes obſerved convulſions, and 


a paralyſis of both ſides, from their uſe. 
Theſe inconveniences may be avoided, by pre- 
viouſly triturating them with ſubſtances capable of 
dividing their tenacious texture, and preventing their 
adheſion; by this means they become mild and ſafe, 


operate without diſturbance, and at the ſame time 


Some have endeavoured to correct the ill qua- 


lity of the reſinous purgatives, by the addition of a- 
cids and aromatic oils. Acids weaken their power, bit 


have no other effect than what a diminution of the 


doſe would equally anſwer. The pungent eſſential 
oils may ſerve to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
dicine fit eaſier, and thus prevent the nauſea which 
ſometimes happens; but as ſoon as the reſin begins 
to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, theſe oils, inſtead of 


correcting, increaſe its viralence; being themſelves 


apt. to occaſion the inconveniences which they are 
here intended to prevent, an irritation and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. Alkaline ſalts or ſoaps have a 
better effect; as they diſpoſe the reſin toſolution, and 
promote its operation, TW | 
The medicines of this claſs ſeem to act by li- 


quefying the juices, and ſtimulating the coats of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines. If the irritation is ſtrong and 
ſudden, their action is quick and upwards: if flower, 
downwards. Cathartics given in a liquid form, or in 

very ſenſible habits, often prove emetic ; and emetics, 


where mucus abounds, cathartic. They.operatemore 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions than in thoſe of a 
contrary temperament ; the veſſels being in the former 
more tenſe and rigid, and conſequently leſs capable of 
of bearing an equal degree of irritation. 


The action of theſe medicines is extended be- 


yond the primæ viz : This appears evident from the 
increaſe of the pulſe which always accompanies their 
operation ; and from the common obſervation of chil- 


dren being purged by the milk, if the nurſe has taken 


a carthartic. Some of them, particularly hellebore, arc 
ſaid to purge, if only applied externally in iſſue, — 
Purgatives, even of the more powerful kind, exhibited 
in ſuitable ſmall doſes, in conjunction with the milder 
aperients, may be introduced into the habit, ſo as to 
prove norable deobſt ruents, diuretics, and diaphore- 
tics, w ithout acting ſenſiblyby ſtool. 2 


A CATALOGUE of the SIMPLES u/*d in the MATERIA MEDICA, exhibiting at one view their 


TECHNICAL NAMES, 


ENGLISH NAMES, PARTS USED IN MEDICINE, VIRTUES, and the die- 


rent PREPARATIONS FROM THEM.—4 particular account of the different articles of this liſt is given in the 
courſe of the alphabet, chiefly under the Linnæan names And the methods of making the preparations 


From them are ſhown under the article PHRARMACVY. The notes ſubjoined at the bottom of the 
arc intanded to ſupply ſome particulars relating to a few of the detached articles already paſt. 


TECHNICAL NAMES, ENLISH NAMES. 


nus abies, Lin.) and cones, 
Abrotanum fœmina Lavender cotton. The leaves. 
{ Santolin chamæ . f 
cypar. Lin.) _ EE. 
Abrotanum mas Southernwood. The leaves. 
« Artemiſia abro- | FEST 
- tanum, Lin.) | 
Abſinthium mari- Sea wormwood. The tops, 


timum ( Artemi- = 
ſia maritima, Lin.) 


( Artemiſia abſin. wood. er ing tops. 


PARTS USED IN 
MEDICINE, 


'The wood, tops, 


The leayesand flow- Stomachic. 


following pages 


Po PREPARATIONS FROM THEM, 
VIRTUES, a 


Diuretie and dia- A decoction. 
phoretic. 5 | 
Stimulant, deter- Decoction, and ointment for 
gent, and anthel- - cutaneous eruptions. _ 
mintic. | 
Stimulant, deter- 
gent, aperient, 
and ſudorific, 
Stomachic, 


Decoction and tincture; alſo 
lotion and ointment for cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

] An dil, extract, conſerve, and 
| ſeveral diftilled tincture- 
Waters. They alſo enter the 

2 fomentation and 
| FFC 
| J4N2 


Acacia 


tics. 


Lid of 
IHE. TECHNICAL NAMES ENGLISH NAMES. 


Acacia Germanica The ſloe. 
(Prunus ſpinoſa, 
Lin.) 
Acacia vera) Mi- Acacia. 
aeſanilotica, Lin.) | 
Acetoſa ( Rumex Sorrel, 


cceteſe Lin.) 


Acetoſella (Oxalis Wood ſorrel, 5 
acetoſel. Lin.) 


Acetum. Vinegar. 


Aconitum (A. na- Wolf's - bane. 
pellus, Lin.) ; 
Acorus. See Ca- 
"lamus arom. in- 
ita. 15 5 
Adianthum verum Maiden-hair. 
( Adianth. capill. 
75 en. Lin. ) 25 


Aer dephlogiſticus, Dephlogiſticated 
air. 


Aer mephiticus. Fixed air. 


Aer nitroſus. 

As. 

Agaricus, (Boletus Agatic. 
pini laricis, Lin.) 


Nitrous air. 


Agaricus chirurgo- Female agaric, or 


rum (Boletus ig- agariec of the oak, 
iu, Lin. ) 
ſpunk, 
Agnus caſtus (Vi- The chaſte-tree. 
tex agnus caſtus, 
Lin). 
Agrimonia (A. Eu- Agrimony. 
pator. Lin.) 


Albumen ovi. White of an egg. 
Alchemilla ( A. pul- Ladies-mantle. 
aris, Lin. 
Alkekengi, (Phy- Winter- cherry. 
falis alkakengi, 
Lin.) | 
Alliaria ( Eryſimum Sauce-alone, or 
Allaria, Lin.) Jack-by-the- 
edge. 
Allium (A. ſativum, Garlic. 
* ) 


| Ain 


nus, 


Betula al- Alder.. 
in.) 


Aloes { Ale perfo- Aloes. 
liata, Lin. 

Alſine (A. med. Chickwees. 
Lin. 


The leaves. 


The „ 


See Cuprum. Braſs. See Copper. | 


tiſcorbulic. 
ddaecoction. 

"Aftrin ent and an 'A conſerve. 
antiſcorbutie. 5 
Cordial, refrige- A diſtilled ſpirit. - 8 
rant, ſudoriſic, 1 8 
and anne 


Theherb&leaves. Narcotic. _ - TinQure. 15 


Attenuatingand a» Decoction and ſyrup ; its vir- 


perient. tues beſt obtained from an 
infuſion of the herb ſweet- 
1 enced with ſugar and liquo- 
aq rice, and Ros agtea. 
'. Snppoledto be ans 1; | © 5 25060 5 oh nn, 
tiſeptic and cor- i JL 2 
. - + roborative. | 
Antiſeptic and li- 
thontriptic. 


Very antiſeptic. 


dae Kg or 


Cauathartie. An aqueous extrad, but now 
FN much diſuſed. | 
Styptic. Feen applied externally, 
The ſeeds. 4 Antophroditee. 


The leaves. Atteruant and to- Digeſted in whey; it forms,, 


nic. a diet-drink uſed by ſome 
, in the ſpring. 
Diſcutient. 
The leaves. Aſtringent. 
The fruit. Aperient and diu- Dried and powdered. Inſpif- 
_ retic.. ſated juice. 
The leaves. Sudorific and deob- 
f ſtruent. 
The roots. „ attenu- A fyrup and oxymel, oint- 


ant, diſcutient, 
and diuretic. 
Leaves and bark, Aſtringent, 


ment and poultice. 


and heated, efficacions for 


diſperſing milk in the 
| breaſts. 
Inſpiſſated juice, Cathartic.. Ingredient in ſeveral tinctures 
and els. 
The leaves. Refrigerant. 


| Althea. 


aut ſpots in clothes. A 


Decoction. The leaves chopt 
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Inſpiſſated juice. Aſtringent, | | 
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Althza /4. offcine- Marſhmallow, Tze leaf and root. Emollient. 


A ſyrup and ointment. 
, Lin.) | 
Alumen, Alum, | The whole. Strongly aſtringent A ſty ptic powder, ſtyptic wa- 
| | ter, whey, &. 
Ambragriſea. Ambergriſe. The whole. A high cordial, A tinQure 2 eſſence. 
Ammi vulgaris. Biſhop's weed. The leaves. Stimulant. An ingredient in the theriaca. 
Amomum veram. True amomum. The ſeeds. Aromatic. Au ingredient in the theriaca. 
Amomum vulgare Baſtard ſtone-par- The ſeeds. Carminative and | 
(Siſon. amomum ſley. e Lows diuretic. 
Lin )- Eh EN | | 
Ammoniacum, See | 
Gummi. _ 5 3 „„ | | 
Amygdala (Au. Sweet and bitter The fruit. Relaxing. Expreſſed oil and emulſion. 
con. Lin.) almonds. e EPO | „„ 
Amylum. Starch. The nuts. Aſtringent. Oil outſide, but the kernels 
Anacardium occi- Caſhew- tree. 1 Corroſive. uſed as almonds; the gun 
dentale, (Lin.) £ 0 85 5 ; © inſtead of gum arabic. 
Anagallis 8 Pimpernel. The leaves. Sudoriſic and ner - Extract, or inſpiſſated juice. 
1s, Lin. : 5 vine. F 
5 (Bromelia The pine - apple. The fruit. Refrigerant. 
ananas, Lin.) 555 | 1 5 
Anchuſa (A. tinc- Alkanet. The root. Only nſed for its 
| forte, Lid.) 55 | | | . colour. 2 
Anethum (A. gra- Dill. | The ſeeds. Carminatiye. Diſtilled oil, water, and ſpi- 
veolens, Lin.) 105 | ER. rituous extract. „ 
Angelica (A. Arch- Angelica. The roots, ſtalks, Aromatic. Several compound waters. 
angelica, and ſyl- leaves, and ſeeds. . | 
veſtris, Lin.) | 
Anguſturæ cor- 
tex, (a) 5 | 5 0 . 
Aniſum U Pimpinel. Aniſe. I be ſeed. Aromatic and to- An eſſential oil, a ſpirituous. 
la aniſun, Lin.) | | nic. compound water, Kc. 
Antimonium. Antimony. Diaphoretic, ca- A number of chemical prepa- 
| thartic, emetic, rations. See CHEMISTRY, 
or cauſtic. Index, KERRUESS Mineral, 
At ; and REGULUs of Antimony.. 
Aparine | oy wes Gooſegraſs, or cli- The leaves. apnene.:. 
aparine, Lin.) vers. | a 
Apium (4. gra- Smallage. The roots, leaves, Carminative. Diet -aͤrinks. 
veel. Lin.) 2 and ſeeds. 
Aqua marina. Sea · water. Cathartic and alte- 
rative. | 
Aquæ minerales. Mineral waters. Tonic and alter- 
. 8 rative. 
Aquæ ſulphureæ. Sulphureous wa- Alterative and an- 
ters. thelmintic. 
Argentina (Poten- Silverweed. The leaves. Corroborant. 


till. argentin. Lin.) 


Argentum vivum. Quickſilver. A moft powerful Several chemical prepara- © 


alterant. tions; ſee CuRMisTRY- In- 
dex. An ingredient in ſe- 

veral other officinal prepara- 

tions. N 

Ariſto- 


8 


() The Anguſtura bark was firſt imported from the Weſt Indies in 1788; but it is a native of Africa. 
Mr Bruce who had been cured of a dyſentry in Abyſſinia by the bark of a plant called there Wooginos, 
brought the ſeeds from that country, and the plant is now cultivated in Kew gardens and other places under 
the name of Brucea antidyſenteria, or ferruginea. He ſuppoſed the bark of this was the ſame with that of the 


Anguſtura ; but Dr Duncan, in the Medical Commentaries for 1790, ſays that they are totally different when. 
compared together. For an account of the Anguſtura bark, ſee Jrsbir's Bark, 
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Ariſtolochia CA. Birthwort, The roots.  Attennating, i. 
clematiris. Lin.7 | mulant, and de. 


| | 5 i ttergent. | 
Armeniaca (Pra- The plum-tree. The fruit and gum. The fruit refrige-- 
nus Armeniaca, | | | „ rant, and the gum _ 


Lin.) | . demulcent. 33 5 
Arnica CA. mon. German leopards's The herb, flowers, Antiſpaſodic; e- A warm infuſion,  _.. 
tana, Lin.) bane. _ © KUNG, . . ” 
Arſenicum. (B) Arſenic. med en © . HI Ns 
Artemiſia ( 4. vul- Mugwort. The leaves. Antiſpaſmodic. Infuſion. 


garis, Lin.) 


Lin of 


Simples, 
— — 


Arum CA. macula- Wake - robin. The root. | Stimulant.” + A compound powder and 


tum, Lin.) 
Aſafetida. See 
Cummi, infra. 


conſerve (c) ; 


Afarum CA. Euro- Aſarabacca. The leaves. Errhine, cathartic, A compound powder (v) 
pæum, Lin.) | „ and emetic. | 2b eee LEAR 

Aſparagus (A. Of. Aſparagus. The roots. ' Suppoſed diuretic : | | 
cinalis, Lin.) . . but uncertain. 

Aſperula. Woodruff. The flowers. Attenuant and ape- 
e PLY e | rient. | 
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() This pernicious mineral has ſome time ago been introduced into medicine as a certain remedy for can- 


cers; but Mr Juſtamond, who publiſhed a treatiſe on this ſubject two or three years ago, informs us, that 


even the moſt guarded uſe of it in the external way, while it produces the happieſt effects in healing can- 


cerons ulcers, yet occaſions ſuch diſagaeeable ſymptoms of the paralytic kind, that it cannot be perſiſted in. 


The Hhteſt trials in London are like wiſe ſaid to confirm this account ; notwithſtanding which, however, the in- 
ternal uſe of it has ſince gained ground in a variety of diſorders, particularly in intermitting feyers, which are 
141d to be readily cured by it ſometimes after the bark and all other remedies had failed. A ſolution of the 

mineral is given by drops, from one ſixteenth to a fix part of a grain for a doſe, largely dilated in a warm 


aqueous liquid. Dr Aikin recommends oil and milk as a certain remedy againſt this deſtructive poiſon. He 


quotes from Hoffman an inſtance where ſcyeral perſons of diſtin&ion had taſted food mixed with arſenic in- 
itead of ſugar, All of them were ſeized with anxiety at the breaſt, pain at the ſtomach, tremor of the lips, 


and reachings. Milk and oil were given in great plenty, and they continued ſtrongly vomiting for half a 
day. Some vomited no leſs than 100 times; but all of them recovered. Some inſtances of a ſimilar kind 


have come within the Doctor's own knowledge. Sage in his Mineralogy relates, that the regulus is much 
leſs dangerous than the calx or glaſs: he ſays that on giving half an ounce to a cat, the animal only grew 


meagre tor ſome time, but afterwards became fat again. He fays that acids, particularly vinegar, are the 


antidotes to this poiſon ; and that oils and emulſions do not fo effectually obtund this poiſon as acids do. Of 


this he has had experience in brutes. He adds, that the regulus is not ſoluble in water, and that the foun- 
(o) Dr Aikin informs us, that the inſupportable pungency on the tongue, which has hitherto prevented 
it from being uſed in a freſh ſtate ſo as to exert its full virtues, is effectually covered by unctuous and gummy 


materials. The freſh root beaten into a ſmooth maſs, with the addition of a little teſtaceous powder which 


promotes thediviſion of it, may be either mixed with about an equal quantity of powdered gum arabic, and three 
or four times as much conſerye, ſo as to make them into an electuary; or rubbed with a thick mixture of mu- 
cilage of gum arabic and ſpermaceti, gradually adding any ſuitable watery liquors, and a little ſyrup in or- 
der to form an emulſion, two parts of the root, two of gum, and one of ſpermaceti, make an emulſion, which 
{ſcarce impreſſes any degree of pungency upon the tongue though kept long in the mouth. In theſe forms our 
author has given the freſh root from ten grains to more than a ſcruple, three or four times a-day : it generally 
occaſioned a flight ſenſation of warmth, firſt about the ſtomach and then in the remoter parts; manifeſtly 
Promoted perſpiration, and frequently produced a plentiful ſweat. Several obſtinate rheumatic pains have 


been removed by the uſe of this preparation, which our author therefore recommends to further trial. 
(D) The leaves of this plant are by ſome ſuppoſed to be more powerful than the roots as emeties and ca- 


thartics, but they are milder as errhines. Geoffroy relates, that a ſingle doſe of the errhine of which 


this root is an ingredient has occaſioned a diſcharge for three days: and that he has known a palſy of the mouth 


and tongue cured by the ſame means. He recommends it in ſtubborn diſorders of the head proceeding from 
viſcid matters, in palſies, and Jethargic diſtempers. During its operation the patient muſt carefully avoid cold; 
which is apt to produce puſtules, inflammations, ſwellings of the face, and ſometimes worſe ſymptoms than 


even theſe. The empirical herb-ſnuffs have the leaves of aſarum for their baſis, but ſometimes mixed with in- 
gredients of a more dangerous nature. | 
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Aſphodelus, (A. Aſphodel, or king's The roots. 


fiſtulous, Lin. ſpear. 

Atriplex {(Cheno- Stinking orach, The leaves. 
podium vulvar. ny ge | 
Lin.) 


Avena ſativa (Lin.) Oats. The grain. 


Aura electrica. Electricity. 
Aurantium (Citrus The orange. 
durant. Lin.) ho and flowers. 
Auricula Jude, Jews. ears. The whole. 
T Trenell. verruc. 6 
Lin.) 35 
Auripigmentum. Orpiment. 


Axungia porcina. Hog's lard. } 
Axungia viperania. Viper's fat. 3 
Balauſtia ( Punica Balauſtine, or dou- The flowers. 
granat. Lin.) ble- flower ed po- | 
25 | megranate tree. 
Balſamita (Tana- Coſtmary. 
cetumbalſaminum, 

Lin.) | | 5 
Balſamum Cana - Balſam of Canada. The reſin, 
denſe ( Pinus bal- | | | 
_ famea, Lin.) | 3 | 

Balſamum Copay- Balſam of Copivi. The reſin, 
væ (Copaifera of- 
_ Boinalis, Lin.) | 1 ow 
Balſamum Gilea- Opobatſam,orbalm The reſin. 
denſe { AmyrisGi-+ of Gilead. 33 
leadenſis, Lin. . 
Balſamum Peruvia · Balſam of Peru. 
num ( Myroxylon | 
peruiferum, Lin.) 
Balſamum Toluta- 
num (To/uifera 
balſamum, Lin.) | 
Bardana major, Burdock. 
( Artium lappa, 
Lin}: 5 
Barytes (7). 


The leaves. 


The reſin. 


Balſam of Tolu. The reſin. 


ſeeds, 


133 1 


The roots and Aperient, dinretic, D 
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VIRTUES. 
Emollient and ſup- 
purative. % ö 
Antiſpaſmodic. A ſpjfrituous tincture, decoc- 
e tion, or conſerve, recom- 
mended by Tournefort and 
| others. | 85 
Emollient. ecoction. 
A violent ſtimulant ; 


The leayes, fruit, Cordial,ſtomachic, An eſſential oil, a diſtilled wa- 


and refrigerant. ter, and a conſerve. 


Purgative, or aſ- 


tringent; uncer- 
tain. | 
Corroſive, but leſs 
ſo than arſenic. 


Emollient. 


Aſtringent. Ingredient in a powder. 


Aromatic, antihy- Diſtilled water and ſpirituous 


ſteric. tincture. 


Diuretic and tonic. 


Diuretic and tonic, An empyreumatic oil, and an 
gs ingredient in ſome tinc 
| ttlres (k). 
Said to be a moſt 
extraordinary 
vulnerary. 3 142 
A fine warm aro- An ingredient in many tinc- 
matic. tures, and ſome ointments. 


_ © Aromatic and cor- An inpredient in ſeveral tinc- 


roborant. tures, elixirs, and a kind of 
pectoral pills, 
ecoction. 


and ſudorific. 


Beccabunga, 


8 


Balſam of Copivi has been employed empirically in 


(z) 
that he has known it give relief in ſuch caſes, in doſes from 20 to 40 drops once or twice a day, mixed with 


powdered ſagar. Fuller recommends it in conſumptions; 
4th volume of London Medical Obſervations. 
(r) Barytes. The ſolution of the acrated barytes, or 


hzmorrhoidal caſes; and Dr Cullen informs us, 
but his practice is cenſured by Dr Fothergill in the. 


terra ponderoſa, in ſpirit of ſalt, has been found 
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capable of producing powerful effects on the human ſyſtem. Several trials of it were made in the year 1789. 
by Dr Crawford, in St Thomas's hoſpital:; and it was found to be very efficacious in ſcrophulous complaints. — 
In ſome caſes of ſwelled glands, foul ulcers, enlarged joints, and general cachexy, ſingular relief was given. 

by the muriated barytes, either alone or joined with mercurials, antimonials, and the bark. The medicine in 
a few caſes appeared to augment the cuticular ſecretion ; in moſt it occaſioned an uncommon. flow of urine, 
and almoſt uniyerſally improved the appetite and general health of the body. Few ſtomachs, however, could 
bear more than from ſix to ten drops of a fork ſolation, nor did a continued uſe of the medicine recon- 
eile the ſtomach to it, but rather the contrary. Sometimes it produced a vertigo, which probably aroſe from 
its nauſeating quality. Dr Crawford is of opinion, that this ſolution, when injudiciouſly managed, is capable of 
producing deleterious effects, by diſordering the nervous ſyſtem, and bringing on violent vomiting and purg-- 
ing. From ſome experiments made upon dogs, it appears that a large doſe would prove fatal. | 
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Beccabunga (Vero- Brooklime. The herb. 
nica beceabunga, | 1 
Lin.) 5 
Bechen album, The root. 
{Centaurea be- 
chen, Lin.) Y 
Bechen rubrum, The root. 
{Statice limon. oy 
in. 


Belladona ( Atropa Deadly | night- The juice. 


belladonna, Lin. ſhade. 


Bellis minor, (Bell. Common daiſy. The leaves. 
peren, Lin.) | 

Benzot, ( Termina- Benzoin, The reſin. _ 

ia benzoin, Lin. : | : 5 

Berberis { Berber. Barberry, | Thebarkand fruit. 
vulgar, Lin.) 

Beta, B. vulgaris, The beet. Tberootandleaves 
Lin.) 

Betonica B. offici- Betony. The leaves and 
nalis, Lin. oer | 
Betula (B. alba, The birch- tree. The 8 and aps 

Lin.) | 
Bezoar Bezoar-ſtone, „ 
Bilis animalis. The gall or bile of 

animals. 


Biſtorta { Polygonum Biſtort or ſnake- The roots, 


biſtorta, Lin.) wort. 
_ Boles, : 
Bonus Henricus, Engliſh mercury, The leaves. 
(Chenopodium bo- all- good, or good . 
nus Hen. Lin.) Henry. 755 | 
Borax. IT.iincal, or borax. The whole. 
Branca urſina CA. Bear's breech. The root, 
cunthus mollis, | | 
Lin.) | | 
Braſſica, (B. olera · Cabbage. The leaves. 
cea, Lin.) | 
Braſſica marina, . Sea-cole-worts, The leaves. 
(Convoloulus ſol. ſoldanella. 
danella, Lin.) Vie. 
Brucea antidyſen- 
terica. See note 
(A), ſupra. we | 
8140. (B. alba, White briony The root. 
in 
Burſa paſtoris, Shepherd'spurſe, The leaves. 
(Thlapſi burſa | 
Pp. Lin. +. | 
Chis ( Theobromæ Chocolate- tree. The fruit. 
cacao, Lin. | 
Cajeput ( Maleleuca Cajeput. The fruit. 
leucadendron, 
Lin.) 


Attenuating, and 


Pectoral. 
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antiſcorbutic. 


Stimulant, 


| Stimulant. 


Narcotic. An extract of the juice, de- 


Attenuant. 


| elixir. 
Aſtringent. A jelly. 
Cathartic and er- 
rhine. 
Corroborant. 


Antifcatbatic and 7 
diuretic. 

Manyvirtuesfalſc- 

ly aſeribed toit; 
now found to be 
only an abſorb- 
ent. | 


| Cathartic. 


Powerfully aſtrin- An 8 in 2 powder. L 


gent. | 

Aſtringent and Jngredients in ſeveral pow- 
ſlightly abſor b- ters. = | | 
ent. 

Laxative. 


Diuretie and em- An ingredient in a powder, 


menegegus. and a ſalt prepared from it. 
5 Sce CREMISTRY-Ind ex. 
Emollient. | 
Refrigerant and 
r 


A ſtrong cathartic. Now rejected from practice. 


Diſcutient and vio- 


lently cathartic. 
Aſtringent, but 
very doubtful. 


Analeptic. Chocolate. 
Stimulant, healin g, Diſtilled, 
carminative. | 


Calaminaris 


— 


coction, inſuſion, * | 


| Ingredient. in the paregoric | 
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| Clnaphor 4 campkire · vos 


| comphera, Lin. ) ſential oil. 
Canells alba (Lin. ) White cinnamon. The bark. 
3 Cannabis (C. ue; Hemp. Tue ſerds. 
Ua.) 
Cantharis ele Spaniſh fly. 
veſicatorius, Lin.) | 


Cones (C. ſpinoſa, ho ey 


buds. 

Cardamines(C. pra. Cardemine. | The flowers. 

tenſis, Lin.) | 
Cardamomum ma · Greater cardamom The ſeeds. 

jus ( Amom. . 1 | 

dam. Lin.) Bk . 
Cardamomum mi · Leer cardamon. Tlie ſeeds. 

nus ( Amon; re. 

pens, Lin.) Re 
Cardiaca (Leonurus Mother-wort. The leaves. 


cardiaca, Lin. 


Carduus benedictus Bleſſed-thiſtle. 


Lin.) 


Caryophylla rubra Cloye jaly-flower. The flowers; 
(Diantburearioph A 
Lin. ) 
Vor. e 


Aromatic and 


| þ 
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Calminaris lapis.  Calymine ſtone, 
 Ealamincha ( Melif- Calamint. The leaves. 
. calamiutha, | | 
Lin.) 8 
Entemas- aromart. Short. The roots. 
cus C acor u. cala- . 
mus, py . 
a, tha.) O fici- Garden metigeld. The flowers. 
; nalit, L | 
enn rs. Quicklime, 


The conereted eſ- Refrigerant 


Aromatic and ſti- 


The leaves and Stomachic. 


Centaurea bene- ſeed. 
difta, Lin.) RT ne 
Carica( Ficus carica, The fig. The dried fruit. 
Lin.) 
Carlina (C. acaul. Carline · thiſtils. The root. 
Lin. 5 
Carpobfum ( Amy» Carpobalſam. The ffait 
ris Gileadenſis, £ 
Tin} - | | 
Carthamus C. tinc- Baſtard ſaffron. | The ſeeds. 
torius, Lin.) 
Carvi C Carum carvi, Caraway. The ſeeds, 
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Deficcative, heal- An ingredient in collyria, 


ing. epulotic ecrate, &c. 


mulant. 


Aromatic and ſto · 


machic. 
Attenuating and 
ſudorific, but ve- 


ry doubtful, 
A Violent corroſſve, A medieated water. 

and powerful al- 

terant and abſor- 

bent. | 
and 
diaphoretic, ſti- 


expreſſed and eſſential oils. 
mulant, and an- 


Ingredient in many other 


tiſpaſmodic. compoſitions. 

Aromatic and ſti- An ingredient in ſeveral other 
mulating. tinctures. 

Aperient and te- Decoctions and infuſions. 
frigerant, but 

doubtful. 


A ſpiritaous tincture, 
ter, ointment, &c. 


Violently ſtimula- 
ting and veſica - 
tor y. 


a plaſ- 


| The bark of the Aperient and ſto - Pickled; 
root, and flowers 19 


machic. 
Antiſpaſmodic. Powder. 
Aromatic and fti- I. 
mulant. A ſpirituous water and 


tinctare. Ingredient alſo 
in ſeveral officinal compo- 


mulant. ſitions. 
Antiſpaſmodic. | 


An ingredlent in a ſtomachie 
tincture. in. 


Emollient, ſuppu- Ingredient in the pectoral 


rative. decoction and lenitive elec- 
tuary. 
Diaphoretic. 
Aromatic, In ſubſtance applied warm as 
@cataplaſm, 
| Cathartic, 5 | 
Aromatic. An eſſential oil, a  ſpiriruons 


water. Ingredient alſo in 
ſome officinal compoſitions. 
Cardiac and alexi- A * 

Pharmac. | 


Caryophyllata 1 


A folition in reQified ſpirit, i in 
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Carophyllata , Avens, or herb The root. Aromatic. An eſſential ol, : 
(Germ urban. benet. „ Re 5 3 T6.) 
Lin. 3; n 
Caryophyllum (C. The clove-tree. The flower-cups. Strongly aromatic, "mA eſſential $i laren 
aromaticus, Lin.) ee I alſo in many _—_— —_ & 
. - | politions.-:\ 1551 Fa 
Caſcarilla {Croton Caſcarilla. The bark. An and ſti- Infuſions. E hg 
caſcar, Lin. Cro- e mulant. CCC De IG ae he” 
t0u  elentheria, | EE 
Swartz Prodr. N 
Caſſia fiſtularis (C. Caſſia. The fruit. Purgative. An N ee in two- cleQua- 
fiſtula, Lin. ) 95 . 5 | | ries. a 
Callia lignea (Lau- Caſſia. The bark and Aromatic. The balis of a diſtilled water. 
ru caſſia, Lin.) 3 flower · buds. | 
Caſſumunar. | ne The root. 6 vi Stomachic . car- r OL OE 75 I 
Ny minative. 
Caſtoreum (Caſter Caſtor. Nervine and anti- A ſimple witers a F 
fiber, Lin.) er | water; a tincture. .Ingre- 
& gredient in ſeveral officinal 
{49 4 | | compoſitions, 
Catechn (Mimoſa Catechu, vulgo 1. | Aſtringent. A tincture, troches, and con- 
catechu, Lin.) pan ING Fey IEP fection, and an ingredient 
| in auge WR d 
Celeri { Apium gra- Celery. The leaves. Laxative. . 't 15 „ 
veolens, Lin.) f 9 OT bes the FIN Oo SS 
Centavrium majus Greater centaury. The IL, Aqringent, aperi- FP 1 
(Centurea centau- . ent, and vulne- 82 
rium, Lin.) 5 |; rarys „ 
Centaurium minus Lefler een | hen, EY. nn. .TinGure 2nd infuſion. | 
Certiana cen- | * 
taur. Lin. e i 1 175 IM 74 
Cepa ( "Allium cepa, The « onion, The root. | Antemuating and 
Lin.) | diuretic. 1 
Cera alba. White Wax. Emollient. ee in many plaſters 
ä NY 5 aud ointmeuts. Nh 
Cera flava. Yellow wax. Emollient. e in almoſt all oint- 
Set 5 ments. | 
Ceraſus (Prunus ce- The cherry tree. The fruit and gum. Refrigerant j the 
raſus, Lin.) | O22 {24 - 4 gampartakinget.; -. 
the propertics of 
| gum-arabic. 
Gn (Sanudix, Chervil. The juice. Aperient and diu- „ 3 
cerefol. Lin.) „ Wie, | 1 
Ceierach {( blen. Spleen wort. The leaves. Diuretic (6). | 
ceterach. Lin. „ he, 
Cevadilla (Veratum Indian cauſtic our The ſeeds, T6 Virulently cauſ- 
album. Lin. ! ley. tic, (n). fl 
Chamædrys (Teu- Germagder. Theleavesandtops Sudoritic, diuretic, 
crium chamedr. with the iced. . Ke. 
Lin.) 5 ; 
Chamæmelum 


8 „ 4 6 


— 5 5 * 


(G) M. Morant relates, that theſe leaves have lately been diſcovered to SHR an ALT © nete! virtue; 


that they were uſed with great ſucceſs by Count d' Auteuil, a Spaniſh naval commander, for the gravel, with 
which he was violently tormented ; and fince that time they have come greatly into uſe at Paris, Verdun, 
and Grenoble. From obſervations made in thoſe places ir appears, that they carry off ſand, cleanſe the kid- 
neys, and mitigate pains in the urinary paſſages; that the method of uſing them is to drink infuſions of the 
leaves in the mooning as tea, adding ſuch other medicines as may be judged proper, 


(n) Theſe ſeeds appear to be the —— of all n cauſtics, Monardes relates, that in putrid ver- 
— winous 


he ts 
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| | | Liſt of 
| | PARTS USED ix | 1 ; 
TECHNICAL NANES. un nn een. VIRTUES, PREPARATIONS FROM THEM, Simples. 
Chamæmelum (An- Camomile, The ſingle flowers Stomachic, carmi- An eſſential oil, a ſimple wa- 
ꝛLäIUvBÿ ! my) native, and e- ter, an extract, a decoc- 
. | TREES WRT mollient. tion. 
Cham pithys (Teu- Ground- pine. The leaves. Aperient and vul- 
erium 'chamepit. g nerary. 
n e | „ . 
Cheiri, ſeu Lenco- Wall flower. The flower. Aperient, cordial, 
jum luteum (Chei- and attenuant. 
ranthebeiri, Lin.) | Papa CONS LOT Ie | 
Chzle crancrorum. Crab's claws, | Abſorbent. Levigated. 
Chelidonium majus, Common celandine The leaves and Stimulating, diure - Infuſion. Dried root pow- 
Lin.) "Zo N . roots. retic, & ſudorific dered. 
Chelidonium minus Pilewort. The leaves and Emollient. | 
( Kanunculus fica- root. 
JW Snrtued A ol Pon a SEED 1 . 
China (Smilax Chi- China. The root. Diqphoretic and 
„„ Fs | diuretic, | 
Cicer (C. arietin. Red chices, or The ſeeds. Lithontriptic and 
n | chick peas. | diuretic but very 
| #4 eg myo ine ets | doubtful. 
Cichorium (C. in- Wild ſfuccory., The roots and Laxative and anti- 
e, 44 (u CIT + ſcorbutic. | 
Cicuta major (Co- Hemlock (1). The leaves and Reſolvent and al- Inſpiſſated juice of the leaves, 
nium maculat, | ſeeds. | .__terant. and an extract from the 
= e e ſeeds. | 
8 40 2 . 


** PETR * * — 


— 


minous ulcers and gangrenes, they have the ſame effects as corroſive ſublimate, or the actual cautery ; and 
that the way of uſing them is to ſprinkle a little of powdered ſeed upon the part; or, for the greater ſafety, 
do dilute it with watery liquors, and apply liat dipped in the mixture. In the Amenitates Academice of Lin- 
neus, they are ſaid to be the moſt powerful of all medicines for deſtroying cutaneous inſects in children. 
__ (1) It is ſuppoſed that the juice of this plant was the poiſon ſo mach uſed among the Athenians for putting 
- criminals to death; but from ſome late experiments this ſeems to be doubt ful; or at leaſt that the remedy 
is very eaſy. Mr Haram, apothecary at Chartres, informs us, that a large ſpoonful of the juice given to 
-a cat had no ſenſible effect; a ſecond produced a viſible embarras on the region of the reins: in a little time 


the animal ſtaggered, but did not fall. A quarter of an hour after, fhe was found ſtretched ont motionleſs, with 


her paws rigid. Half a drachm of theriaca, with two large ſpoonfuls of wine, were given without effect: 


but no ſooner was a large ſpoonfal of lemon-juice ſwallowed than ſhe got up as if nothing had happened, 


and continued afterwards in good health. Our authors likewiſe inform us, that vinegar is an antidote 
againſt the poiſonous effects of this plant. 5 A 8 | 
With regard to its medical virtues, Dr Monro, who has ſeen it tried ia a great number of caſes, informs, us 
that he never ſaw it care a confirmed cancer, whether ulcerated or not; that in a few caſes of ulcerated can- 
cers it amended the diſcharge, and changed it from a thin ichor to an appearance of laudable pus ; but, not- 
withſtanding this favourable appearance, the diſtemper at laſt terminated fatally.— In ſcrophalous caſes, ſome 
few ſmall tumours were thought to be diſcuſſed by it; but large hard (wellings were never removed by it, tho” 
theremedy was continued for weeks and months. The diſcharge from ſcrophulous ſores of the extremities, 
however, was often mended by it ; and in many caſes, it was found to be of more ſervice when joined with 
the bark than when given alone: the action of the bark and mercury was thought to be rendered more pow— 
erful by it. In the chincough it did not produce any remarkable effects. In ſume few inſtances, he imagined 
that it hurt the health of the patients; and in one or two, that it haſtened death. In this laſt caſe, indeed, 
the uſe of the cicuta had been laid aſide for ſome time, and the patients ſunk fo gradually, that our author was 
in doubt what might have been the cauſe of their death. | | | 
The roots of hemlock have been ſuppoſed to be more active than the leaves, both when taken internally 
and when outwardly applied. Dr Storck relates, that on being cut, it yields a bitter acrid milk, of which a 
drop or two applied to the tip of the tongue occaſioned a rigidity, pain, and (welling of the part, fo as to de- 
rive him of the power of ſpeech. Theſe ſymptoms, however, diſappeared on waſhing the part with citron 
juice. When dried, it loſes its yirulence ; ſo that Dr Storck ſ1ys, he has taken a grain or two of the powder 
without injury. Other authors give inſtances where 20 and 30 grains have been given with good effect in 
ſchirroſities of the liver, quartan agues, on the approach ofa fit, and even in acute fevers. Dr Aikin informs 
us, that the freſh root ſeems not to be at all times of equal virulence ; and that he has ſeen it chewed freely 


without 


Cinara 
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Lit of PARTS USED m | nn N 
— TECHYICAL NAMES ENGLISH ks. „ens. VIRTU BR | ws Wa MON A . 
Ci (Cynera ſio- Artichoke. The leaves. Diuretic (x). 
mus, Lin. e | 5 r 
r The cinnamon- The bark. Aromatic and cor- An eſſential oil, a ſimple and 
Laurus cinnam. tree. „ roborant. _ ſpirituous diſtilled water, 
Lin.) | and an ingredient ia a great 
e number of compoſitions. 
Citrullas{ Cycurowna, Citruls. The ſeeds. %% RT oo TS 
citrullus, Lin.) . e bo 
Coccinella {(Goccus Cochineal. | Suderific, but 
cacti, Lin.) LR We | chiefly uſed 
a | 8 pt for colouring. 
Eocculus Indicus, Indian berry. The fruit. Narcotic. 
( Menifperm. co- | | | | 
ca. Lin} - e „ eee 
Cochlearia (C. offi- Scurvy-graſs. The leaves. Stimulating and at- A conſerve and ſpirit. An in- 
6inaks, Lin.) 4 IA Ne tenuant. gredient in ſome other offi- 
. | | | Fs | 0 | cinal preparations, | 
Coffea C. Arabica, The coffee · tree. The fruit, Stomachic and cor- A decoction. | 
Lin.) | | 1 roborant. ö KY? 
Colchicum CC. au- Meadow ſaffron. The root. Diuretic. A ſyrup and oxymel. 
tumnale, Lin.) | 4 | „ 5 1 
Colocynthis ( 8 Coloquintida, or The medullary Violently cathar- An ingredient in ſome cathar- 
mis colocymhis, bitter-apple. part of the dried je. uc pills and extracts. 
Lin. 1 fruit. ff . : 
Corte (Ignatia Columbo, or Co- The root. A moſt excellent A vinous tincture. 
am ara, Lin.) lomba. antiſeptic and 
5 a flomachic. 
Coneſſi {Nerium Coneſli. The bark. Antiſeptic and 
antidy ſeutericum, | „„ tonic. (I.) 
Lin.) 5 | | | 
Conſolida major, Com ſrey. The root. Emollient. 


ae wich ſyrup of oranges, aud. given to the quantity of half a drachm or more four times a day, after a vomit 


" (Symphitum offi- 
diu. Lin.) | 


\ # 


* — — ** oY 1 8 * * 
* 3 T 


* * 
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without any ether effect than that ſweeliſhneſs obſervable in parſley roots or carrots, There are like wiſe in- 
ſtances, where the cicuta roots have been taken to the quantity of ſome drachms, or even ounces, without any 


bad conſequence. | 


. 


The ſceds have been recommended as demulcent, paregoric, and antaphrodiſiac ; but little more (according; 


Contrayerva 


ww Dr Aikin) is yet known about them, but that they are innocent to ſome birds. Mr Ray lays, that he 


found the crop of a thruſh full of them, and that at a ſeaſon when the corn was in fall growth. 


In the firſt volume of the Medical Commentaries, an extract prepared from hemlock- ſeeds is preferred to 
that mace from the leaves; and in the laſt Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia,. an extract of this kind is ordered as: 


an officinal. 


(K) Dr Aikin inſorms us, that the expreſſed juice of the leaves has ſometimes proved ſucceſsful in dropſies, 


when other remedies had failed. For this purpoſe it is not de puraled, but only freed by paſſing through a 


ſtrainer from the groſſer feculencies, and mixed with an equal quantity of white wine; three or four ſpoonſuls 


to be taken every morning and evening-— The following decoction (as we are informed by Dr Monro) was 


long kept a ſecret. by a perſon at Andover, and is ſaid to have carried off the water from ſeveral people la- 
Louring under a dropſy.. Take of artichoke leaves and ſtalks three handfuls; of bruiſed juniper-berries one 


quart ; of ſcraped horſe - raddiſh ene handful ; of green firr-1opstwo handfuls ; of bruiſed white muſtard-feed' 


two table-ſpoonfuls ; mix the whole, and boil them in two gallons of water to one, and ftrain the whole thro? 


a cloth. Half a pint to be taken by a grown perſon morning and evening, adding a little ſyrup or ſugar o 


make it agreeable, 
() This bark is reckoned a ſpecific in diarrhœas: the fine powder being made uſe of in an electuary form- 


has been given. The firſt day it is taken, the number of ſtools is generally increaſed, without any mcreaſe 
of the griping ; the ſecond, the colour of the ſtools is meliorated ; and, on the third or fourth, the conſiſtence 


* 


approaches to the natural, when it makes a. cure. It ſeldom fails in curing a recent diarrhoza, proceeding; . 
| from irregularities in diet without fever; and it is frequently of ſervice in habitualdiarrheas.. Ie 


Lift of 


Simples - TECHNICAL NAMES. ENGLISH NAMES. 
—— 8 


Contrayerva Dor - Contray erva. 
Fenia ray erva, 
Lin. 2 

Convallaria (C. Po- Solomon* foal. 
Iygonatum, Lin.) 


Corallina (Sertula- Coralline. 
ria, Lin.) 

Coriandrum CC. /a- Coriander. 
tivum, Lin, 


Cornu ceryi(Cervus Halen. 
elephas, Lin.) 


Coſtus CC. Arab. Coſtus 
Lin. | 


Craſſula * te- Leſſe orpine. 
lephium 

Creta alba. White Chalk. 
Crithmum (C. mari- Samphire. 
| timu m, Lin.) 


Crocus (C. ſativus Saffron, The chives, or Aromatic and cor- A ſpirituous tinfture ; a 1 7 
offie. _y | fleſhy capilla- dial. rup ; and an ingredient in ſe- 
ments growing veral offtcinal compoſitions, 
at the end of the 
Croton, Sec Eaſ- 
ceariſia ſupra. LETT | 
Cubebæ (Hiper cu- S The fruit. e and Ki- An Ingradiant in ſeveral off 
beba, Lin.) 1 mulant. cinal compoſitions. 
Cucumis hortenfis The garden cu- The ſeeds. Refrigerant. 


(C. ſativus, Lin.) cumber. 


Cucumis agreſtis Wild cucumber. The fruit. 
( Momordica ela- | | 
terium, Lin.) . 

Cucurbita (C. pepo, The gourd 4 The ſeeds. 
Lin.) pompion. | 

Cuminum (C. cymi- Cummin. The ſeed. 
num, Lin.) 

cCupreſſus. The eypreſs. The fruit. 
Cuprum. Copper. | 

Curcuma . long a, Turmeric. The root. 
Lin.) | | 

Curſuta (Centiana The root. 


urpurea, Lin. 

( * 
cydonia, Lin). 
Cyminum, See Cu- 

minum, ſupra. 


Cynogloſſus CC. Zi Hound's tongue. 


The quince. 


The root. 
ficinalis, Lin 


Cynoſbatum 


eating, Lis. dog-roſe, or ers. 


hip · tree. 


MAT ERIA MEDICA. 


PARTS USED IN 
MEDICINE. 


The root. 


The root. 
Tue ſeeds. 
The root. 


6 The leaves. 


| The leaves. | 


VIRTUES. 


extract, 
phoretic. powder. | 
| Sappurative. Poultice, decoction in milk 
N recommended in ſome caſes 
. of hemorrhagy. 
Abſorbent. eee 


Carminative and Formerly an in gredienti in ſome 


ſtomachic. officinal compoſitions. 
Emollient and nu- Shavings, a jelly, a volatile al- 
tritious. 
| _ .empyreumatic oil. 
Attenuant and din- 
retic. 
Emollient and af- 
tringent. 
Abſorbent. 
Aperient, ſtoma- 
chic, and diure- 


kaline ſalt and ſpirit, d an 
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Anat and dia- Spirituous tincture, 


— : 
by . 
4 


— 


2 6. 6 


Violently Cathar- The Juice inſpiſared 
tic. 


Refrigerating. An expreſſed oil. 
Aromatic, ſtimu- An eſſential oil by diſtillstion; ; 
lant. and giving a name to a plaſ- 
| ter and cataplaſm. 
A ſtrong aſtrin- 
gent. 


A violent emetic, Calcined, and producing falts 
diuretic and al- by combination with ſeye- 
terative. ral acids, and with volatile 

| alkali, See CHEMISTRY © 

Index. | | 

ee aperi- | 


ent and emme- 


nagogue. 
Stomachic. 


The fruit and ſeeds Stomachic andcor- A ſyrup and jelly of the fruit, 


roborative, and mucilage of the ſeeds. 


Narcotic, but 

doubtful. | 

% The wild briar, The fruit ana flow Refrigerant and A aſtiled water and conſerve. 
{ey nn. | 


—— — > * - 
— 
—_ * 1 e 1 
F- 
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Liſt of 


PARTS USED IN 
Simples. "3 
ples. TECHNICAL NAMES. 210 1163 uin en, 116 


Cyperns . longus, Long eyperus. The root. 


Delt (Phoenix The dire · tree. | The fri. 


dach. Lin.) 


Davens | 8 Candy carrot. 
( Athamanta Cre- 
tenſis, Lin.) 


| = . 


Daucus ſativus CD. Thegardenca carrot. The roots. 


carota, 3 


Daucus filveſtr Wug's carrot. - The ſeeds. 
| D. ö N | £45.01 | 5 
Lin.) 


Dens leres Lesare- Dandelion. 
don. tarax. Lin.) 


Dictamnus Creti- Dirtany o of Crete. The leaves, 


cus (Origanum 
diflamnus, Lin.) 


A Dictamnus albus Baſtard 4 . The — 


(Lin) 5 
Digitalis D. pure div. IE OPS. The leaves. | 
. purea, Lin.) '1 5 5 LAG 
Dolichos F. pru- Couhape, or co- The hairy matter ARGININE, 
riens, Lin.) witch. | * the pods. 
Doronicum. . B08 | 
Arnica. 


Dulcamara ( Sola- Bitter-ſweer, or The wy and root. Diaphoreric, atte- Watery infuſions, | 


num dulcamara, woody night- 


Ebulus (Sambucus Dwarf - elder, or The root, barks aha cathartic. A rob from the berries. | 
leaves, and fruit. 


Lin.) ſhade. 
ebulus, Lin.) Danewort. 

Elaterium, See | 
Cucu mis. 


Elatine (Veronica Fluellin, or female The leaves 


officinalis, Lin. U edwell. 
Elecampane. 25 2 
Enula. p 
Elemi C Amyris ele- Gum clemi. 
mifera, Lin. 
Eleutheria, See 
Caſcarilla, 
Endivia (Choreum Endive. : 
endivia, Lin.) roots. 


Enula ( Ile bel. Elecampane. The root. 
lenium, Lin.) 8 0 


Ernca (Sipmbrium Rocket. The ſceds, 

 amphibium, Lin.) 

Eryngium (E. ma- Eryngo, or ter- The root. 
ritim, Lin. holly. 


Eryſimum (E. off Hedge · muſſard. The recent plant. Attenuant and diu- 77 


cinale, Lin ) 


Eupatorium cana- Hemp- -agrimony. The leaves. 


binum » Lin.) water-agrimony, 


or water-hemp, 
5 Eophorbium (Eu- Eophorblum: 
phorbia officinalis, | 
Lin,) 


The root and herb. Areenvant, but 


doubtful. | 
- Aromatic. An eifentiat' Wick ing More: 
| HE dient in ſeveral _officinal 
powders. | 
eee %% | 
nic, and anthel- 
mintic. ; 


Diuretic and atte- Gives name to one of the offi- 
Aromatic. Gives name to an ointment. 


The leaves and Aperient and refri- 


Expectorant, ſto- Spirituous and watery ex - 


Stimulant. 


Aperient and diu- 


Attenuant, corro- 


Sternutatory. Powder. 


n 5 | Liſt of 
| TETTTAC | enxtanarroNs Ron rann. Simples, 


—— 


Aromatic and err by RT I 00 
Emollient and %%% hab as 
- Nightly aſtrin- CR repts e . 
gent. | 24.008 oo YE HP Ki 35 


Aromatic. | Ingrodien i in ; michridate and 
| theriaca, „„ 
Powerfully anti- A poultice from them ie can - | 
ſeptic. Leers, and a marmalade. | 
n fon 255 


Enmetie, cathartic, The leaves in powder or in- 
and diuretie- | fuſion, uſed in dropſies. 


nuant, and ca- 
thartic. 


—— cinal honeys, _ 


gerant. 


_ machic, attenus tracts. A confeQion, 
ating, and to- 
nic. 


retic. 
retic. 


borant, and an- 
tiſcorbutic. 


f | WE: Fabs 
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„ MATERIA M 
. | PARTS USED IN 


MEDICINE. - 
Faba Indica, ſeu St NGC. s bean. The ſeeds; (the 
Sancti Ignatii, | root, the co- 
. 5 amara, _ Jambo,) 
in.) 
Faba 1 Vicia The rakes bean. The ſeeds & flow- 
faba, Lin. ( ne. my 
Fagopyram (Po-  Snakoweed, The ſceds. 
og. « Fagopyre 
| 12 tritici vel Bran. . 
Avene. 5 


See Carica. _ 3 
Filipendula { Spirw a Common drop wort The root. 
filipend. Lin.) 


Filix (Polypodium The male fern. The leaves and 


flix mas, Lin.) root. 
Flammula Jovis Upright virgin's- The leaves and 
Clematis flammu- bower. Howers. | 


5 l 1 i „ . 95 3 [41-44 712 


1 by 
1 8 1 q . * 4. * = 4 ** 4 We * 
5 # % 0+ & s % » 1 P'S * 


N dulce et Sweet and common The ſeeds, roots, 
vulgare ( Auethum fennel. and leaves. 
Jene. Lin.) 


Fœniculum aquati- Waterwort. Ihe leaves and 
eum ( Fhellandri- 5 
um aquat. Lin.) | | 
_ Fenum Grecum Fenugreck. The feeds bis 
(Trigonella fenum- Ret 
grecum, Lin.) 
Formica (F. rufa. The ant. hh . mec. 
Lin. 
Parl. 125 veſca, The firawberry The leaves md. 
Aon) 3 bulh. fruit. | 
| Frags 7 ( Aue. [778 Black Ader. r 
gra, Lin. Sh p WL SY 
Fraxinella ( iam White! or baſtard The root. 
CCCͥEIʒf OREN. 4 
Praxis (E. excel. The aſh-iree. The bark & ſeeds, 
for, Lin.) | F 
yalige ligni ſplen- Shining woodſoot. : 5 
ens. May 
Fumaria CF. eficina- Fumitory. Ihe leaves. 
lis, Lin.) | 7 I | 
Fungus melitenſis The ſtems & tops. 
W > Ynomorium co 1 
ein. Lin.) | . 
Galanga minor Sn The root. 
LKempferia Galan- 
gal, Lin.) s, 
Salbanum (Bubon Galbanum. The gum. 


n HE) 


Refrigerant 


Ant, © corro- | 


Anutiſpaſmodic. 
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VIRTUES PREPARATIONS FROM THEM , 


Aniſpaſmodic 


Nutritive and coſ- 4 diſtilled water from the 
metic. flowers. 


Diſcutient. 


ee and Infuſions in wine; . metal | 


alterant. reduced to a calx by ruſt, or 
by fire, and ſome ſalts pro- 
duced from it by combina- 
tions with different acids. 


See CREMISTRT- Index. 


Aſtringent and 


corroborant. | 

Anthelmintic and Powder. 
deobſtruent. . 
Very acrid. | Powder for ſprinkling on can- 


. . cerous and venereal ulcers ; 
infuſion and extract for in- 
ternal uſe, in waſtings, &c. 

| from lues yenerea. 
Arematie ſtimu- A ſimple water; and an ingre- 
lant, and carmi- dient in one or two * 


| native. bandes 

Emollient. Chiefly uſed in cataplaſms, fo- 
EY Fiss mentations, emollien: gy 
33 ters, &c. 1 

Stimulant. 


An oil and acid ſpirit. 


borant, and re- 
frigerant. 
Violently cathar- 
3 
* N 


Aſtrin gent and fl | 


mulant. 2 | 
A ſpirituous tincture. 


Stimulating atte- 
nuant, and anti- 


ſcorbatic. © | 
Tonic and aſtrin- Decoction and tincture. 
gent. 
Stomachic, 
Antihyſteric. An ingredient in ſeyeral offi 


cinal compoſt:ions. 


_ 


Galega, 
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Galega (G. Officina- Goat's rue. The herb. 
lis, Lin.) 
Galle ex querc. Galls. 
cerr. Lin.) 
Gallium luteum (C. Yellow ladies beds The tops. 
verum, Lin.) ſtraw, or cheeſe- 
rennet. 
Gambogia. See | 
Gummi gambogia, 
infra. | 
Geniſta (Spartium Broom. The leaves, flow- 
ſeopariam, Lin.) ors aud ſeeds. 


Gentiana (C. er common Zentian. The root. 
Lin.) 


Gcoffræa eG... inere Calbage-bark, or The bark. 


mis, Lin. worm-bark tree. 
Geranium Rober- Herb Robert. The leaves. 
ä tianum (Lin.) 5 
Ginſeng (Panax Ginſeng. The root. 


quinquefol. Lin.) 


Gladiolum luteum Yellowwater-flagy The roots. 
(Tris argc: baſtard : acorus, KN, 
Lin.) or water flower 
2 oh To 6. de- luce. © all 3 
8 Za. Aa © ONE | he root. 
Gramen caninum Quick-graſs: 2 TH 
(Tritictuun. repens, 1 15 
Lin.) 


| Gum . 


Grana paradiſi (A- Grains of nate The ſeeds. 
mami gr. par. 
Lin.) 

Granatum ( Punica The pomegranate. The- Hole 
granatun, Lin. flowers, 


Gratiola (G. Hei. Hedge-hyſſop. The herb. 
nalis, Lin.) 


and 


Guajacum (. ei- Lignum-vitæ, or The wood a Aperient, Mien 


| bark. 


nale, Lin.) guajacum. 


Gummi arabicum Gum- arabic. 
(Mimoſa nilotica, 
Lin) 


Gam ammoniacum Gum-ammoniac. 


{ Ferula meoides, 
Lin.) 
Gum aſafaetida 


Cin. erula aſaf. 


The: concrete 
Juice. 


Aſafcœtida. 


Bdellium. 


Gum benzoin Ter. Benzoin. 
minalia benzoin, _ 
Lin, Styrax ben- DEE 
de, Lond. Ph. 
Tranſ.) 


(1) Dr Cullen informs us, that an ointment compoſed of one part 
lard is a common remedy for the Ammeorcheldss and has been daun eſſicacious. 


ears ban IN 


Dlaphoretie. 


„%„%” d!!! 


LO Stimulant and cor- © % 


deen, 


Aperient, antiſpaſ- A ſolution. 


Coſmetic. 


weurstu rien FROM 2 adi 
11 . 

very doubtful. 8 e 

Aſtringent (u.) RAE | 


Mross. 2 


Diuretic and ca- 
thartic. d a bed ig 
Stomachic and ſti- A ſpirituous tinckure, 
mulant. ingredient in many 
compoſitions. 


Anthelmintic and Powder, W 61 en. 


purgative. . 
Aſtringent, but ve- 


ry doubtful. 


roborant. 


Strongly cathartic. 


Emollient and dee. An + _ Pr ITS * 
 toral. Ingredient in many officinal | 
a 


- Aromatic and ti. | © 


mulant. 


Refrigerant ad 


aſtringent. 
Emetic , and ca- 
thartic. 


lant and corro- 


a gummy reſin, An ingre- 
borative. 


dient in many officinal 1 85 


parations. 

Aſtringentand mu- An ingredient in a great num- 
cilaginous. ber of officinal comgoli- 
| tions, 


modic,andemol- , in ſeveral ace _— 
lient. tions. | 
Aniihyſteric and Tinctures. 
anthelmintie. 
Sudorific, diuretic, 


and emollient. 


dyne compoſitions. 


of powdevel galls and cight of 4 


8 


An extract, two tinQures, and 


An in gredient 


An ingredient in ſeveral and - 


ig of 


Smples. 
8 


[CAL NAMES ENGLISH NAMES. 
© Gum. elemi (Am- Elemi. 


ri elemifera, Lin.) 

Cum galbanum, Galbanum. 

. Bubon galb. Lin.) 

Gum gambogia Gamboge. 

(Cambogia gutta, 

Lin. Stalagmites 

{or oides, 

Murray) 

Gum kino. _ _ Kino, 

Gum labdanum Labdanum. 

Liſtus ladanifera, | 

Lin.) 

Gum. lacea Coc- Gum lac. 
ers dacca, Lin. | 
habitaus in Ficu 

religioſa, in Mi- 

moſa cineraria & 
allis.) 

Gum. maſtic, { Pi- Maſtich. 
| Pachia e 

Gum, an e 

Gummi olibanum, Olibanum. 
Juniperus Lycia, 

Lin. 

Gummi opoponax Opoponax. 
( Paſtinaca opope- 
nax, Lin.) 

Gum. ſanguis dra- 
conis, Vid. San- 
guis, infra. 

Gum. Senegal Mi- 
moſa . 4 Lin.) 

Gum. ſtryax. See 
Stryax, infra. 

Gum. thus. See 


Thus, infra. 
Gum. tragacanth Gum tragacanth, 
( r „trag. commonly gum- 
n.) dragon. 
Halle, — 
Hedera Ss Ivy. 

Hedera helix, Lin.) | 
Hedera tetreſtris, . 
(Glechoma hede- — 

racea, Lin. 
Helenium. See E- 


nula, ſupra. 


Helleboraſter CA. Bear's foot. 


fetidus, Lin.) 
Helleborus 


Veratrum alb. 


in.) 


The leaves. 


albus, White helebore. The root. 


| Helleb rus niger Black 8 The root. 


Ln. . 
Vor. X. 


MEDICINE. * 


Aſtringent. 


enlry ES, 
Aromatic. 
Antiſpaſmodic, 


Emetic and ca- 
thartic. 


Stomachic. 


Aftringent, 


Corroborant. 
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An eſſential oil, and gives 
me to ointment. 
An ingredient in many anti- 
hyſteric medicines. 
Gives name to a certain kind 
of pills. 


A tincture. 
An ingredient in the ſtomachic 


pills and plaſter, 


A tinQure. 


| Antiſpaſmodic wind A tincture, and an logradiens 


corroborant, 


Aſtringent but un- 


certain. 


in many officinal compoſi- 


tions. 

An ingredient in ſome pow- 
ders, and other officinal 
compoſitions. 


Attenuant and ſti- An ingredient in ſome offici- 


| mulant. 


Aſtringent and mu- 
cilaginous. 


Aſtringent and 


corroborant - 


Aſtringent and 
corroborative. 


The 3 ber- Diaphoretic. 
ries, and reſin. 


| The leaves. Aperient and cor- 


roborant. 


Emetic, purgative, 
and anthelmintic. Syrup. 


Moſt violently e- 
metic and er- 
rhine. 


A powerful altera- 
tive and emme- A tincture and extract. 


nagogue. 


a. 


nal PIs. 


A tincture and ys fot 


merly. 
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 Hippocaſtanum 


Hepatica nobilis Noble liverwort. The leaves. Cooling and corro 
(Anemone hepatic. EL „ borant. „„ N 
Hermodactylus, Hermodactyl. The root. /// TRIER | 
( Iris tuberoſa, | TS 1 9 ABN ng CTY doubtful. 604i 1 bh l | 
Lin. "II TOS | SH 00409 7 DSL bby oh. 
and (H. gla- Rupture - wort. The leaves. Aſtringent . Wie eh 
©. Beds Lin.) | | | Jö; 1 6 Su 35 


Horſe· cheſnut. The bark and fruit Corroborant and 


Aſcul. hippocaſt. errhine. i 3 
; Lin.“ : N o | | pA SEE CCC II £8 E 
Hordeum (H. diſti · Barley. Kefrigerant. A decoction. 
chen, Lin.) : * Ys „ RN OLIN R = ; bh Ig, 5 
Horminum (Salvia Garden-clary. The leaves and Corroborati ke. 
horminum, Lin.) N roots. | : YO” Eo Gor le 
Hydrargyrus. See. . 5 1 
Argentum vioum, 
ſupra, Py | | | y DE 
Hydrolapathum Great water-dock. The leaves and Alterant and laxa- „ „ 
(Rumex aguati- 42000” tive. „ e 
cus, Lin.) 1 . „ . 
Hyeſciamus CH. The common wild The leaves and Narcotic. Cataplaſm, plaſter, powder, 
niger, Lin). or black hen-bane ſeeds. | tft. 
Hypericum (H. St John's wort. The leaves, flow- Diuretic,ſudorific, Gives name to a. coloured 
perforatum, Lin.) . ers, and ſeeds. and alterant. oll. n 
Hy pociſtis (Cy:j- Hy pociſtis. The Juice, Aſtringent. + Juice inſpiſſate. 
Hyſſopus (N. ofi- Hyſſop. The leaves. Aromatic and pec- A diſtilled water. 
cinalis, Lin.) I. toral. LANG. Tar F 0 2 
Jalappa (Convulou- Ialap. The root. Cathartic, An extract, a ſimple tincture, 
lus jalapa, Lin.) | KC ty e a compound tincture, à re- 
, fin, and powder... 
 Japonica terra. See 1 8 
Catechu, ſupra. „ 1 | 1 
Imperatoria [I. / Maſter-wort. The root. Aromatic. 
truthium, Lin.) TDD | Fc ET ak ; 
Indian root. See 
Kadix Indica, in- 
fra. | Bog | VV Ala 
Ipecacoanha (EG- Ipecacuanha, The root (u.) Emetic andcathar- A vinous tincture, an 
chotria emetica. _ k | : 5 r ä 


Lin.) | Cle e Gs 


r 


* — 
* 


(x) A root has been ſometimes imported, under the name of white ipecacuanha (vi ipecacuanha, Lin.) 
which has little or nothing of the virtues of the true kind. More dangerous abuſes, however, have been 


practiſed by the ſubſtitution or mixture of the roots of a kind of apscynum, which have been found to ope- 


rate with great violence both npwards and downwards, ſo as to prove fatal in ſome caſes. They may how- 


ever, eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by their colour, which is a deep reddiſh yellow, while the true ipecacuanba is 


pale coloured or greyiſh : the poifonous roots are likewiſe. larger, the fiſſures more diſtant, and the interme- 
diate ſpaces ſmoother, than in the true ipecacuanha. This root is fonnd to increaſe the purgative virtue of 
Jalap remarkably. Dr Aikin informs us, that 15 grains of jalap, with two or three of ipecacuanha, purge 
more than twice the quantity ef jalap by itſelf. | e 5 * 

„Of late (ſays Dr Monro), a notion has prevailed, that the keeping up a nauſea by means of fmall doſes 
of xpecacuanha, or of watery ſolution of emetic tartar, was of great ſervice in promoting the cure of fevers, 
as well as of fluxes, from a belief that they affected the nervous ſyſtem, and were capable of exciting the ac- 
tion of the extreme veſſels, and of increaſing the ſecretions by the ſkin, and of the internal organs; Hither- 
to I have not found this method to anſwer my expectations; and I have always obſerved, that ſach a doſe of 
an emetic as emptied the ſtomach freely, and gave a ſhake to the whole frame, had a much better effect than 


"9 
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Iris Florentina, Florentine oris The root. Aromatic and ſti- An ingredient in ſeveral pec- 
n 1 | mulant. toral medicines, 
Iris paluſtris. See | | 

Cladiolum, ſupra. | | 
Jo lans (J. regia, 2292 walurt · re. T 1 fait. The kernel emol- 

Lin.) | OT lient, the ſhell 

- aſtringent. 

Jujuba, (Rhammns Jajubes. The de. Ezmollient and bal- 
, 2izyph. Lin.) : 7k iamic. 
Tuncus odoratus. | VEE Ag 

See Calamus, | 1 5 
ſupra. 6 . DD | | 
Juniperus 145 com- e The berries, wood Carminative and An eſſential oil, and ſpirituous 
munis, L He and reſin. ſtomachic. Water. Ingredient i in ſeve- 

l | | ral officinal compolitions, 
Kermes ( occus / Kermes, ; | Lane. Aſtringent and cor - A confection. 

ſuere. ilic. Lin) | 5 ſy roborant. 
Kino, See Gum | 1 | 

Kino, ſupra. | Fg 
Lac. Milk. | 5 Analeptic and cor- A faccharine ſalt. 


| : Ns Ont. 
Lacca. See Cum. | 


| Lacca, 55 th | 
Lactuca, (L. ſati- 5 harris: The leaves and Suppoſed narcotic, 
va, Lin.) | ſeeds. 
Lactuca virola, Wild lettuce. Juice. Laxative,diuretic, An extract 
(Lin.) and diaphoretic. 
Ladanum (Ciſtis Ladanum. 1 . Ingredient in the Ntomachic 
creticus, Lin.) MOT: 
Lamium album White archangel, The leaves and Suppoſed corrobo- 
(Lin.) or dead-netile, flowers. rant. | 
Lavendula (L. Spi- Greater, or broad- The flower. An excellent cor- An eſſential oil, a ſimple and 
ca, Lin.) - "ous . | dial and aroma- compound ſpirit, and a con 
tic. ſerve. An ingredient in 
| ſome officinal preparations. 
Laurus 7{L, nobilis, The 5958 The leaves and Carminative and An expreſſed oil. An ingre- 
(Lin.) berries. antiipalmedic. dient in dittereut compoſi- 
tions. 
Lentiſcus (Piſtacia The Jentiſe 6 or ma- The wood, Aftringent, tonic, 
lentiſcus, Lin.) ſtich tree. and diuretic. 
Lepidium, (L. lati - Common broad dit- The leaves. Antiſcorbutic and 
fel Lin.) tander, pepper diuretic. 
| Wort, or poor : EO 
man's pepper. . | | 
Leviſticum (Ligu- Lovage, Theroot and ſeed. Aae. ER Tagredients | in ſome compound 
ſticum leviſticum © | | waters. 
Lin, N 
ater Aſh-coloured The whole Recommended by Principal ingrediens in the 
_  reſtris (L. cani - ground liver- | IE: io os WW yy 
nus, Lug „ ſpecific againſt 
| 3 N EY | the bite of a mad 
| | 5 dog, but without 
| es 1 3 foundation. 
Lichen Iflandicus Eatable liverwert. The herb. Nouriſhing, antiſ- 
. . | eptic, and laxa- 
EE ct | | | tive. | ooh 
#+ Athy 2 ere Lignum 


thoſe Sega re ſmall Wes, which kept the patient in a diſagreeable uneaſy de for hours to- 
ether; and I am perſuaded, that no practitioner of experience, who has attended large hoſpitals, where he 
as had an opportunity of trying and ſceing the effects of different medicines, will ever recommend this nau- 
ſeating makes for general practice in fevers, though it may be of uſe in ſome particular caſes.“ 


Limples. TECHNICAL NAMES ENGLISH NAMES, 750" mn, ͤ KIATOE 


Lignum campe- Log wood. 
chenfe (Hamas | 
toxylumcampech. 

Lin.) 
Lignum rhodium, Roſewood. 
(Genifla canari- 
enſis, Lin.) | 
ane See | LOTS: 


eveſtlicum, ſu- 


The wood 0 Ce 


The wosd. 
e 


pra, 


Lilium convallium, Lilly of the valley. The root and flow- Cephalic and ner - | TY 


(Conoal, maial. 
Liliam album, (L. White Lily. The root. 
Limon, Citrus me · The lemon-tree, The fruit. 
dica, Lin. | TR. 


Linaria . Toad- flax. 


ers. 


The leaves. 

num linaria, Lin.) | . 
Lingua cervina, Hart's tongue. The leaves. 

| Aſplenium ſcolo- | EE: 

pend. Lin.) 1 7; 2 
Linum catharticum Purging flax. The leaves. 

Euphorbia lathy- „ 

rus, Lin.) | 1 

Linum Sativum Flax. The ſeed. 


L. uſitatiſſinum, 


MAT EITA MEDICA 


MEDICINE. *' 


thartic, but 
daoubtful. 
Aperient. 
Cathertic. | Infuſion in whey. Dried 
tapes; [OE TEE Oe 
Emollient. An expreſſed oil. Cataplaſm. 


o 0 0 * 4 v = 
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, : * 3 ; "= 0 5 ; 3 Be ** A & \ „ 
Cordial. An eſſenttal elt. 
1 


Poultice. 
Aromatic, antiſcor- An eſſential oil ; an ingredient 


butie, and cordial in ſeveral compoſitions. 
Diuretic and ca- | | „ 


in.) | | | 5 f 
Liquida ambra (a. Sweet gum, or ſto- The reſinous juice. Aromatic and cor- 


cer negundo, Lin.) Trax tree. | Tube . aint.” 8 
Lithoſpermum (L. Gromwell. The ſeeds. Reſolvent; lithon- 
' officinale, Lin.) | r | | 
Lobelia (L. ſiphiliti- Blue cardinal The reot (o). Alterant and deter- Decoction. 
aL} © flower. ED | gent. 
Lujula, or wood- | P | 
ſorrel. See Ace- | 
toſella, ſupra. | | | | 
Lumbrici et limaces Earth worms and Aperient and ana- Decoction in milk. 
terreſtres. ſnails. 0 . leptic. 5 2 | 
Lupinus CL. a/6us, White lupines. The feeds. Anthelmintic. | 
Lin. . Of es | 5 
en. (Humul. Hops. The looſe leafy Diuretic and ſto- 
Ip. Lin.) heads which machic. 
„ grow upon the | 
tops ofthe ſtalks. 5 5 £20 
Lycoperdow 


= —_— |. aa „ 7 
* 8 Þ 


(o) This root was long a famous ſecret among the North American Indians for curing the veneral diſeaſe. 
The ſecret was purchaſed by Sir William Johnſon, and has been publiſhed in the writings of Bartram, Kalm, 
Kc. The following method of uſing it is, by Dr Aikin, recommended as the beſt: A decoQion is made 
of an handful of the roots in three meaſures of water, Of this half a meaſure is taken in the morning 
faſting, and repeated in the evening; and the doſe is gradually increafed till its purgative effect becomes 
too violent, when the medicine is for a time to be intermitted, and then renewed till a perfect cure is effected. 
One doſe daily is ſuffieient during the latter part of the treatment; and the regimen, during the whole proceſs, 
is to be equally ſtrict wich that obſerved in a courſe of mercurial ſalivation. From the third day, the ulcers 
are to be well waſhed twice daily with the decoction; and it is ſaid, that when they are very deep and foul, the 
Indians ſprinkle them with powder of the internal bark of the ſpruce tree. By this method we: are aſſured 
that inveterate veneral complaints are cured without the aid of mercury..”  * i 


1 
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Lycoperdon (L. Puff ball, or duſty The whole. Styptic. 


boviſta, Lin.) 


| muſhroom. 
Macis. Sce Nur | 


Moſchata, infra. | | | 
Majorana (Origa- Sweet marjoram. The leaves and Aromatic and er- An eſſential oil. 
num majorana, flowers, rkine. a 
Lin.) | 
- Malabathrum Lau- Indian leaf, Aromatic, An ingredient in mithridate | 


rus cafſia, Lin. 


| | and theriaca, 
Malva (M. * The mallow. 


The leaves and | Emollient. * in the decoction 


275 Lin.) eee, or glyſters, uſed alſo in ca- 
taplaſms and fomentations: 
1 IS formerly there was a con- 
e ſer ve of the flowers. 
Malus ( . ma- The apple-tree. The fruit, Refrigerant and 
Fan | X laxative. 
Mandragora ( Atra- The Mandrake. The leaves. Narcotic. 
pa Mandrag. | 
: Lin. ) | | | | 
Manna ( Fraxinus The manna aſh, The concreted Laxative, Gives name to an officinal lo- 


ornus, Lin. } juice. hoch, and enters ſeveral o- 
| ther compoſitions. 
Marrubium (M. White horchound. The leaves. Stomachicandape- An ingredient in theriaca (v). 
vulgare, Lin. ) rient. | 
Marum Syriacum, Syrian herb ma- The VA. Aromatic and er- Anin 8255 in ſome cephalie 

Teucrium mar. * rhine. ſn 
in. 
Maſtiche. See 

Cum maſt ic, 

ſupra. . 
Matricaria M. par- Feverfew. The leaves and Aperient and anti- 

thenium, Lin. ; flowers, ſpaſmodic. 
Mechoacanna, White jalap, or The root. Cathartic. 
(Convoloulus me- Mechoacan. SE cd Hd 
_ _ choacs., Lin.) 
Mel. Honey. Aperient and deter- 
| gon. 


Melampodium. See 
Helleborus niger, 
ſupra. 


Melilotus {Trifo/i- Melilot. 


The leaves and Emollient and car- Gives name to a plaſter. 


um melilot. Lin. flowers. minative. 
Meliſſa (M. officin., Balm. The leaves. Aromatic, An eſſential oil, and an infu- 
Lin. | i ſion. 
Melo (Cucumis The melon. The ſeeds. Refrigerant and | 
melo, Lin.) emollient. 
Mentha criſpa Daniſh or German The herb. Aromatic and cor- A diſtilled water, eſſential oil, 
. ' ah curled mint. dial. and eſſence, An ingredient 
5 in ſeveral officinal prepara- 
. | ; 12 | tions. 
Mentha vulgaris, Spearmint. The herb. Aromatic and cor- A diſtilled water, an eſſential 
M. viridit, Lin) 8 oil, a ſpirit, and eſſence. 
An ingredient in ſeveral offi- 
cinal preparations. 
Mentha 
3 \ 


(@) The juices of horchound and _ mixed are remedies of great repute in America againſt the dite 


of the rattleſnake. They are given 


y ſpoonfuls at mort intervals; 


while at the ſame time the wounded part 


is covered with a cataplaſm of the ſame herbs bruiſed, The good effects are ſaid to be ſpeedy, and the reco- 


very of the patient complete and certain. 


Po 
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| Mentha piperitus Pepper. mint. The herb. os a and cor- A diſtilled water, eſſential oil, 
(N. Piperita, P | e dial. "0a eſſence. An ingredient | 
Lin.) . Bret | . in ſeveral officinal Peeters 8 
„ tions. | 
Mercurialis CM. French mereury. The leaves. Emollient ind lax- 4 Res” N 
annua, Ly | ative. | DLL 
Meum (ZEthuſa Spignel, The root. | Aromatic and car- | 
meum, Lin.) 5 minative. | 


Mezereon( Daphne Meveveon, or The bark of 1 the Violentiy cathar. Decofion and e DEE 
 mezereum, Lin.) ſpurge olive. root. tie. 


Millefolium (A.- Millefoil, or yar- The leaves and Mildly aſtringent An eſſential oil, 


chillea millefol. row, flowers. Aud aromatic. 5 
Lin. | | | | 
Millet (on. Wo hee, hog- „% FISTS Diaidille, Iꝓ be inſects aried and 2 | 
cas aſellus, Lin.) 188. or flaters. ie Ih ez; an infuſſon in wine ; al- 
. „ ſo an ingredient- in ſome 
5 5 | e other officinal preparations. 
Minium. See : | | „ Ol 
Plunb um, infra, NS 
Morſus diaboli Devil's bit. _ The leaves and Dlaphoretic. 
Scabioſa ſucciſa, roots, | | Tan, | 
Lin | | 
Morus wmgr (Lin) 1 The mulberry-re The frat and bark Refrigerant, a A ſyrup from the Juice oe : 
of the roots. ſtringent, and | fruit. 
4. JET _ anthelmintic, | 
Moſchus (M. ary Muſk. e Diaphoretic and A ner. 
chiferus, Lin.) | | * 1 
Myriſtica. Nee | 1 
Nux moſchata, | 
infra. | FO OD. 
Myrobalani 7 Pru- Myrobalins. The fruit. Purgative. 
nus myrobalanus, e | 
Lin. 
Myrrha. See Cum 
_ myrrha, ſupra. „ 3 
Myrrhia Siſon Sweet 3 The leaves and Diuretic. 
Canadenſe, Lin.) ſeeds. | 
Myrtillus (Y accini- Whortle-berry, The leaves and Aſtringent. 
um myrtil. Lin.) pere | | 
_ Myrtns{M.commu- The myrtle. The berries, Aſtringent. 
ni,, Lin. 271 | : | 
| Napus( Braſſica na- Sweet navew, or The ſeeds. Aromatic, | An ingredient in the Gelees, 
pus, Lin. nuavew gentle. 
Nardus Indica, Indian nard, The roots. Stomachic and car- Ingredient in the mithridate 
( Andrapogon nar- 9 | minative. and theriaca. | 
dus, Lin. f ” | 


Naſturtium aquati- Water- ereſſes. The ven and Aperient andan- An ingredient in ths ſucel 


cum ( Siſhnbrium . Jaice, ___-_ _ tiſeoxbntie, ſcorbutici. 
naſturiium, Lin. ) | | 


Naſturtium hor. Garden creſſes, The leaves and Aperient and anti- 


_ tenſe {Lepidium ſeeds, ſcorbutic, but 

 fativum, Lin. 3 | much weaker 

| than the former; 

wi nn ab .catari4, Nep, or catmint. The leaves. | Aromatic and cor- - 

Lin dial. 
Nephriticum lig- Nephritic wood. The wood in ſub. Diuretic, but un- 

num ( Cuilaudina ſtance. certain. 

moringa, Lin. | 8? „ e 
Nicotian2(Nicotia. Tobacco. The leaves. Violently nile, An extract recommended by 


na tabacum, 


Lin. ) 


cathartic, and Stahl and other German 
narcotic. phyſicians. Ki in” 
| . | Nigella 


Lit of 


Simples. 
8 


[TECHNICAL NAMES: ENGLISH NAMES. eee 

Nigella (Nj igella Fennel- flower. The ſeeds. 
ſativa, Lan.) 95 1 

Nitrum. Nitre or ſalt· petre. 


 Nummularia (by Money wort, or The leayes. 
ſimachia nummu- herb twopence. 
laria, wy fe 

Nux moſchata 
 (Myriſtica aro- 
matica, Lin. My 


mace. 
riſlica moſchata, Meer tae 


Act. Holm.) 
Nas piſtachia (Pi. Thepiſlachia- tree. che frait. 
ſachia vera, Lin.) 
Nux vomica Nux vomica. The fruit. 
| (Ser ychnos nux 12 „ 
vom. Lin. i 
* ba White water-lily. The roots and 
(Lin.) flowers. 
Ochra Tellow ochre. . 
Ocnanthe 2 cro- Hemlock drop- Leaves and root. 
cata, Lin. ) wort. 5 
Glibanum. See Cum 
bdlibanum, ſupra. EROS | 
Oliva (Oe Euro- The olive-tree. The fruit, 
des Lin.) 
Ononis (C. ſpinoſa, Reſt-harrow, cam- The xoot. 
Lin.) | i or petty- 
whin. 


Opium 6 The Aliatic poppy. The inſpiltted 


Oo, Lin.) | Jalev. 


Opopanax. See Cum 
opopanax, ſupra. 
Origanum (O. vg. Wild marjoram. 


The leaves. 
Lin.) | 


Oryza (0 ſativa, Rice. The grain. 
#- Lin. ) | . 
Oxylapathum Sharp- pointed The roots and 
Rumme x acutus, dock. leaves. 


in. 

lis, Lin.) peony. | and ſeeds. 
Palma {Cocos buty- The * 

racea, Lin.) 
Palma Chriſti. See 

Ricinus, infra.” 


fruit. 


PARTS USED IN 


The nutmeg · tree. The fruit, and co · 
vering called 


Aſtrin gent, 


VIRTUBS. 


Aperient and diu - 


retic, but uncer - 
tain. 

Diaphoretic, diure - An acid ſpirit and fixed alka- 
tic, and refrige - line ſalt, an aqueous decoc- 


rant. tion or ſolution, troches. 

An ingredient in many o- 

e ther officinal ee 
Antiſcorbutic. 


"is ls aro- An expreſſed oil, falſely call- 


matic, cordial, 


ed ol of mace ; an eſſential 
and ſtomachic. 


oil; a {imple water; a ſpi- 
rituous water; an ingredient 
in many offcinal compoli- 
e tions. 
Emollient and ana- 

leptic. | 


_ Narcotic. 


Aſtringent and 
corroboratiye. 
but 

very weak. 


A virulent poiſon: But the juice of the root, or 


the infuſion of the leaf, 
has been recommended in 
chronic eruptions. The 
latter has been alſo found 
uſe ful as an emmenagogue. 


An expreſſed oil uſed in almoſt 
all ointments, plaſters, &c. 


Emollient. 


Aperient and diu- 


retic. 

A moſt 8 Purified by ſtraining, called 
anodyne andcor- the Thebaic extract; a vi- 
dial when pro- nous and POO Leg 

perly applied, called /iquid /audayum. Al- 


but a very fatal 
poiſon if taken 
in too great 
quantity. 


ſo a capital ingredient in ma- 
* a preparations. 


Aromatic. An eſſential oil. 


Emollient and re- 
frigerant. 


Alterant and laxa- 


tive. 


Pæonia (P. officina- Male and female The roots, flowers, Emollient and an- Ingredients in fome anti-epi- 


tiſpaſmodic. leptic powders, 


The kernelsof the Emollientand ano- An expreſſed oil uſed in ſto- 
dyne. 


machic plaſters, 


Payaver 


PREPARATIONS FROM THEM, Simples, 
— — 
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PARTS USED IN 


PLEPARA TIONS FROM . 


A rap 8 0 
RN 

A bra. 

Ingredient in 


a | mephgitic de- 


siuples TECHNICAL NAMES, ENGLISH NAMES. jo VIRTUBS. | 
Papaver album i The white PoPPFs The heads. Anodyne, 
Jomniferum, I. | 
Papayer tor "avi Red poppy, | The flowers. Valued chiefly for 
(P.rheas, Lin.) corn · ro N the colour they 
. communicate. 
Paralyſis Primula Cowltis. The flowers. Corroborant and 
deri e. Lin. | antiſpaſmodic. 
Parcira brave Ci, Pareira brava. 15 root. _— diure- 
ſampeles pareira, AL WG tie, and lithon» 
Lin.) triptie. 
r (0 offi- Pellitory of tha.” The loaves. Emollient and diu- 
cinalis, -; 8h 5-5 detic. 
Paſtinaca (P. Prat Garden partuip. The roots and Emollient ms 
da, Lin.) _ ſeeds. | aromatic. 
Paſtinaca ſilveſtris Wild parſuip. Iybe ſeeds. Aromatic. 
Lin. TG; : 
Sm (Po- Cf. The root. Aſtringent. 
tentilla reptans, „ „ 
Lin.) ö 1 Ls 
Perſicat̃ia urens {Po- Bitter arſmart, The leaves.  Diareticanddeter- 
lygonum hydropi- lake - weed, or . gent when ex- 
per, Lin.) water- pepper. ternally applied. 
Perſicaria mitis ( Po. Spotted arſmart. The leaves. Anti ſeptie and aſ- 
| Iygonum per ſic. e tringent 
Lin.) | 


Perſica ( Amygdalus The peach-tree. 
ger ſica, Lin.) 


denſe (Bitumen 
petroleum, Lin 


Petroſelinum 70 Common parſley, 


The Jour flow- Laxative, anthel- _ 
mintic, and re- 


frigerant. 4 
Peruvianus cortex A quinquina, or The bark. A moſt excellent 
(Cinchona offici- uit's bark- coroboratiye, 
ratis, Lin.) — | 1 5 
Petaſites Tuſflago Butterbur. The root, Aromatic, aperi- 
petaſites, Lin.) ent, and deob- 
| 1 
Petroleum. Rock oil. Auodyne and cer - 
| | roborative,when 
applied exter- 
1 nally, 
Petroleum Barba- Barbadoes tar. 


Diſcutient, ſudori- 
fc „ and corrobo- 
rative. 


The roots, leaves, Aperient and ſome- 


pium petroſeli- and ſeeds. what aromatic. 
num, Lin. d | 
Peucedanum CP. . Hog” «fennel, or The root. Aperient, ſtimula- 
finale, Lin.) lalphur- wort. . ting, and er- 
rhine. 
Pimenta Myrtus Pimento, Jamaica The berry, _ Aromatic and ſti- 
pimenta, Lin.) pepper or all- mulant. 
ice 
Pimpinella ſangui. The greater wild The leaves. 


ſorba ¶ Sauguiſor- burnet. 


Pimpinella ſaxifra- Burnet ſaxifrage. The root, leaves Diaphoretic din. 


retic, and anti- - 

_  ſeorbutic. . 

The kernels of its The kernels emol. 
fruit or cones, 
aud reſin. 


ba officinalis, Bs 
Lin.) 
ga (Liu. 
pinus ſylveſtris The pine-tree, 
Lin. 
4 


Aſtringent. 


and ſeeds. 


lent; for the re. 
ſin, ſee Terebin- 
thina, intra. 


* 
. 


An * x reſin, 2 ſplrlin- 

ous tincture, a compound 
tincture, a tincture in vola - 
tile ſpirit; alſo an ingre · 


dient in the ſtomachic tine - 


The ſeeds an ingredient j in an 
electuary. | 


The baſis of a diſtilled water, 


e * an n oil. 


MATER I IA MED 
9 95 | TECHNICA t NAMES l uanüs. 


PARTS V8uD i" 


MEDICINE, VIRTUES. 
Piper longum Vin Lon pepper. 5 Highly aromatic 
Piper nigrum (Ein was pepper. and ſlimulant. 
Piper Jamaicenſe. 8 | 
See Fiments, | 
ſupra. 0 | 
Piper Indicum Guinea pepper. 
(Capſicum an- 
| nu u, Lin, 8 ow F 22314 dis 4: © $a: 
Pix' liqvida 37% Tar. Attenuant and fi 
nu Hlveſtrits, mulating. 
Lin.) | Ee FI 
Pix Edie Burgundy pitch. A warm adheſive 
age abies, 55 reſinous ſub · 
og nt Dus ſtance. 
Plantago 1 arlfatil, Common broad- A e leaves. Aſtringent. | 
P. major, Lin.) leaved anions 
Plumbum. Lead. n Aſtringent and re- 
V frigerating, but 
very dangerous. 
Poliam montanum Poley-monntain. The taps. Aromatic. 
(Teucrium poli- | {> | 
um, Lin.) | V4 SKA. C59 Sts 's 
Po lygila amara Milkwort. The root. Purgative. 
polygala ſeneka | Ae root. The roots. Stimulating, atte- 
| Lin.) of nuant, and diu- 
; Yr 3 | retic. 
Polypodidtd b. N. The root. Laxative. 
vulgare, Lin.) 2 + 
Populus nigra, black poplar, The buds. Aromatic. 
(Lin.) | 
| Su IG Ez din. 1 nl PP 
Porram ( Allium The leck. The root. A timulaing diu- 
errum Lin.), | U A 3 Tetic.. 
Pray? (P. o oe i Pur r 3 The ſeeds. Refrigerant. 
racea, Lin. 
Primula veris WH ) Primroſe. The herb androot. Aromatic and ſto- 
225 | "4 machic. 
Prunella (P. vn ga- Selk he: The Lanes. Attenuant and de- 
| — „ im; 3 tergent. 
55 Gallic 93 5 ANY ox com⸗ The fruit. Cooling and ape- 
nus dome Hes mon prunes, | rient. 
Prunus Sy e 
eie G r | 
manica, ſupra. {TEAR | | b 
Pſyllium (Planta- Fleawort. The ſeeds. Emollient and lax- 
o % 11. Lin.) 20155 ative. 
Ptarmica ( Achilea Snegzewort, ar be- The 1 root. Errhine and timu- 
ptarmica, Lin.) ſtard pellitory. lating. 
Pulegium (Mentha Penny royal. The flower. A warm aromatic. 


* Lin.) 
| 4 


Pulmonaria acalo- Sportedlang-wart, The leaves. 
af P ofclnaks, of. ſage of Jern- 
; ſalem. ene 
| Patil nigricans Meadow anemone, The berh and 
Kis) pra- flower. 


Vol. X. 


Said to be aperient 
and analeptic. 


and cathartic. 


4% 
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A poder called Cayenne pep 


addy 


An infaGon in water, 104 an 


Ingredient in a kind of 8 
toral pills. 


Ingredient in ſeveral plaſters, 


ointments, and cerates. 


| Several. chemical wenn | 


Sce GntmisrtRY.-Index., A 


tincture and extract, or ſo- 
lution in 3 "acids ; * 


alſo an ingredient in ſeveral 
ointments, &c. 


Ingredient in the Mithridate 
2nd theriaca, 


2 2 


Uſed only in an ointment, but 


capable of being applied to 
better purpoſes. 


An infuſion and diſtilled ſpi- 
rit. 


A fimple water, a ſpirituous 
Water, an eſſential oil; and 


an ingredient in ſome other 


officinal compoſitions. 


„ 


Emetic, diuretic, An extract and dinined water, 
uſed in venereal complaints 
and certain diſorders of the 
eye. 


Pyrethrum 
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MATERIA, MEDIC 1 


"IR A. 


mis pyrethr. Lin. 


Quaſſia (Q. ſima- Simarouba. 1 The bark. 
ruba Lin. . 
Quaſſis (2. amara, Quaſly. The wood. 
Few Q. robar. Oak-tree. The bark. 

Lin. | 
8 marina Sea-wrack o or 7 Sea. 1 Pare 
I Fucus veſicu- | oak. 
ofus, Lin.) I | 
Radix Indica Lo- | Indian or Lopez pies. 
peziana (Gaub. root. e 
* Adverſe) V . 
Raphanus ruſtiea - Horſe-radih. The root. 
nus (Cechleari | M 
ar moracea, Lin.) 0; „ 1 
Rhabarbarum Rhubarb. The root. 
F 1 i 
in. ! | 1 
Rbamnys catharil · 
cus. See Spina 
cervina, intra. 2 
Rhaponticum 98 8525 The roots. 
( Rhæumrbapen. N 
_ | 
Rhododendron Rhododendron. 0 herb. 
chryſanthemum | BY 
(Lin). 


Ribes nigrum (Lin. J The « dack-crn The fruit. 


Ribes rubrum The red-curraut The fruit, 
(Lin). | buſh. 3333 

Ricinus, (R. con- Palma Chriſti, The ſeed. 
munis, Lin. 7 : | | 4 | 

| Roſa damaſcena Damaſk roſe, The flower. 

(i ns, 123 Bk 

Roſa _ (K. The red roſe. The flower. 

Callica, Lin. | | 

Roſmarinus horten- Roſemary. The tops and 
ſis ( R. offcinalis * © flowers. 
Lin.) 

Rubia t inctorum, Madder. The root. 
(Tinu. 1 Y 

Ruhus idzus, Theraſp-berry The fruit. 
(Lin. buſh. FELL | 

Rubus niger (AX. The bramble, The leaves. 
freticoſ; Lin.) . 1 | 

Ruſcus C R. aculca- Butcher'Sbroom, The root. 
tus, Lin.) or knee-holly. 

Ruta (K. gravee Broad-leayedrue. The leaves and 
lens, Lin. * | ſeeds, 


| pants vsED by. 


5 Pyrethrum (A- Pellitory of Spain. The root. 


1 8 the ſa- | 15 


Cathartic and to Toalted; : a Wat 


* 


Aﬀtringent. 


VIRTUES. 8 wentrtent 10 FRI: 


lival flax. 


Antiſeptic; oſeful See £9: Phil, 1 ane vol, i U. 5 


in dyſentery. 


* : 


SES TOI 6, Oe, 
Stomachic and to- An extra. FA TEEN, 


nic. 
Strongly aſtrin 
gent. 


tergent. 


Stimulating and A compound water. FEI 


attenuant. 1395 ob 


| W 


* ' PISS 55 
1 r 2 1 TS ot Q 
td Pet 044338" 


infukion 1 
vinous and ſpirituous tinc- 


e 


4 18581 * 
8 . TRE vr) . 
*% AN" . by oF . 4 


Aſtringent and de- A powder of of the barn cher. 7p 


_ turesz and an ingredient 


in ſeyeral . compoſi - 


mintic. 


 Arematicandgent» A diſtilled water and ap. 


Iy laxative. 


Pens ive. 


An ingredient in ſeveral 
officinal compoſitions. | 


Afinexromaicand An eſſential oil; a diſtilled 


cor dial ſpirit called Hungary water. 


An ingredient in many cor- 


dial and W me- 


_*  dicines, 
Aperient and d. 
tergent. 
Refrigerant. 155 Ab. | 
_ * Aftringent. | 
Aperient. Uedem in \ dict-drinks, - 


 Powerfully am An extract; and an ingredi- 
lating, attenua- 


ting, and deter- 


* 
7 ** 
2 „ I N 5 * N 
gent. 4 
| P Fl 


ent in ſeveral compoſitions. 


{ 
* 
* 


i” . * -Þ * 
— 
5 4 * * 
9 "of 
: 
? > 
4-4 $63 
. 
: 


tions. 

Powerfullyſ ſeda- Decoftion and ponder 2 
mie. Ip found ſerviceable in the 
| = ang NM. | 

nes and 

detergent, | 
Ditto. * 2 Sell. 1 
Laxative, anthel- - Expreſſed oil. 


Aftringentandcor- A ab ve, honey, tinQure, 
troches, vinegar, and ſyrup. 


11 of. 
gimples. 
Ws 


1 ( Arun- Sugur, fefined * 


do ſaccharifera, and brown. | 
Lin. purifica- _ 1 
tum & non puri- 
flicatum. 5 
Saccharum cantum, Sugar candy, 
| album &rubrum. White and 
brown. 


| Sal commune. | 


_ Salicaria ents Purple: looſe-rife. The herb. 


Salvia (S. n. common ſage. 


Sambucus (S. 


KY 


PARTS USED IN 


L . 
titdiwlr NAMES hows 16h e 'MEDICINS. 


Sabadilla. See Ce. 
" adilla; ſupra. . 
Sabina Juniperus. 


nl: 
We . ith 33 


Sagapenum (Ferula Gum ſagapenum. 
orientalis, Lin. 


Sal alkali vegeta- Vegetablealkaline 
_ ole. „ ſalt, or pearl- 
| f Fe 
Sal _ minerale. Mineral alkali, ſalt 
of Soda, or baſis 
of ſea - ſalt. 
Sal ammoniac. See | 
Ammoniac. £7 
Sal catharticus a- Epſom ſalt. 
marus, | 


| Common 5. [ag 


Salicar, Lin.) 
Salix (S. fragil, The crack - willow. The bark. 
Lin. | Rt 

Ihe leaves. 
Lin.) | | 


Common hk: Ahe leaves, bark, 
nigra, Lin.) berried alder. flowers and ber- 
5 . "Ties. 
Sanguis draconis, Dragon's blood. 
Calamus rotang, 
rac:na draco, 
Pterocarpus, dra- 
co, &c, Lin.) | 
Sanicula (S. Euro- Sanicle, The leaves. 
Pasa, Lin.) | : 
The wood. 


Santalum citrinum, Yellow ders, 
(S. album. Lin.) | 
Santalum rabrum Red ſanders. The vod. 


(Pterocarpus ſan- 
tolinus, Lin.) 


Santonicum, (Arte- Worm · feed. 


miſi 14 ſuntonica 
Lin.) 
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VIRTUES. FREPARATIONS FROM THEM. 


The leaves or tops. A ſtimulating ape- An eſſential oil; a watery EX» 


rient. tract; and an ingredient in 
ſeveral officinal _—_— 
tions, 
Emollient and lax- 
ative. 
Aperient and de- An ingredient in ſeveral an- 
obſtruent. titpafmodic medicines. 


Aperient, diuretic, The baſis of a great number 


| and cauſtic, af neutral ſalts. 
Ditto, Ditto. | 
Cathartic. Magneſia, 


In ſmall doſes ti- 
mulant, in large 
ones cathartic, 


Aſtringent. 


Corroborant. 


Moderately ſtimu- Infuſions. 
lating and aſtrin- 
gent. — 


Cathartic, aroma- A rob ſor intei aa] uſe FA 


tie, and aperient the berries, and an oint- 
ment and oil from the flow- 
ers and bark: the flowers are 
alſo ingredients in ſome 
. 155 compound waters. | 
Aſtringent. An ingredient in ſome offici- 
| nal compoſitions, 
Suppoſed tobe cor- by 
' Toborant. : 
Greatly recom _ Eſſential oil; extract. 
mended by Hoff- | 
man as a reſtora- 
tive. 
Uſed only for its 
colour, 
Anthelmintic. 
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Scorzonera (S. hi/- Viper 's graſs, 


MATER IA mn N 0 A 


\ "PARTS USED IN 
MEDICINES. 


* * 


N l ; 
. 1 ps 7 + Þ & 


41 


Hard Spaniſh foap. J 


110 T EAR TS SR 


Sa po dares; | 


po _ 1 ſaft 797 | . 
S apo piger. Black "HAR. . 


Saponaria (8. „N. 
cinalis, Lin.) Wort. 

Sarcocolla (Peanza Gum farcocol, 3 
farcac. Lin.) . 


» 6k * 


The root. 


Sarſaparilla (Smilax Sarſaparilia. 
ſarſſap. Lin.) 

Saſſafras (Laurns Saſſafras. The root. 
e, 7 | | 

dane (S. J 0 nen. Summer ſavory: The ks, 
Kian n e ee bs ah 

Satyrion mas (Or- Orchis, The root, 


chi e 
Lin.) | 
Saxifraga alba (S. White-flowered 


The roots and 
Fan Lin.) ſäaxifrage. | 


leaves, 


Saxifraga vulgaris, Meadowlaxifrage, The leaves and 


Peucedanum ſi- ſeedk. 
us, Lin.) „% as 
Scabioſa (S. arven- Scabious, The leaves. 
ſis, Lin.) Asen 
Scammonium (Con- Scammony. Roots. 

voloulus ſcam. 
Lin.) 
Scilla (S. maritima, The fquill, or Ka- The root; 
Lin. ) | onion. n 8 V. en 
Scolopendrium. 


See Lingua 1 
vina, ſupra. | 
Scordium Tae. Water r germander, The leaves. 
um ſvror dium, 5 
Lin.) 
The root. 


ann : 2 214+ Lak 


panuica, _— 119 


Scrophularia (. no- rig · wort. The leaves and 


doſa, Lin.) root. 
Sebeſten (Cordia Sebeſten plum. 
myxa, in.) | 
Sedum acre (En.) Wall ſtone crop, of The fret plant. 
wall peppers” e 
Sedum majus (8. Greaterhouſeleck, The leayes, 
album, Lin.) FILM 
Seneka. See Poly- 
gala ſe ne la, ſupra. | 
9215 na OE Ja ſenna, Senna. The leaves. 
in 


„ „ % © * * 
* 


Soapwort orheyite« The herb and root. Aperient corrobo Tingure; b extract. 


| Cathartic. 


. VIRTUES. esel ren men, 
 Reſolvent and The firſt gives none ig 
plaſter, 1 iiment, 19 


ſtimulating. 


itipredient in the milder 


cauſtic; and'the third in 


an anodyne — 


0 „ 
So + i i] 2 


rant, and' ſudo- : 


rie. e 
Suppoſed a vulne- . in th puly is & ce | 
rary. ruſſa. R 

Alterant, and di dia, Infuſions and extract, 
phoretic. „ E eee MY. . 
Ne An eſſential oil; an — 05 

and corroborant. ent in ſome n 
mund parations, . 
A very pun get | 
warm aroitatic, , 
F ebr- ee; e to . a pre- 
e a 0. from: a root ef this, 
Suppoſed to TY * fo 
aperient, RTE 8 85 
tic, and lithon- | 1 8 
trptic, but 5 . 
without juſt ; | 
foundation. 
Aperient, ſudori- 
fic, and expecto- 
rant.. 


Srotipty cathartic, Gives name to a powder, 
wed is an, ingredient a pop (fo apt . 
officifial preparatlons. 
Powerfully diure- A ſyrup, vinegar, o mel, 
tic; ſtimulant and 
expectorant. 


ed, and made into troches. 


. As 4 ingredient in 8 


tic, andſudorific, therisca, and ſeveral other 

but doubt ful. preparations. | 
Cordial and ſtimu- 

tant, but doubt⸗ 

ful. 


Suppoſed corrobo- 
rant, but doubt- 
ful, | 

Emollient. 


Strongly purga- 
tive, emetic, and 


diuretic. 
Refrigerant. 


ne 


infuſion, ſpirituous tinQures,.. 
compound powders, and 


an electuary. 
Serpentaria 


155 


and pills; the ſecond is an 


pills; the TE Aries,” 5 ba- ; 


* 
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Kg TECANICAL NAMES ENGLISH NAMES. 


Serpentaria Virgi- - Virginian | ſnake· The root. 
nlans (Ariſto 0 e. 
75 erp ear. 
Lin, 
7 as Mother of thyme, The herb. 
6e erpil, 1 
Seſelis vulgaris, 
TDordigun 0. 
i 5 1 3 Th as 
- Seſelis maſſili artwort of, e ſe 
(0% * ies. 
L.in.) 5 
5 Si illu omo- 
nis i, Some. 
olygon. Lin. 
Wale 2. 
Qua ſſia ſimarouba, 
ſupra. 
Sinapi (Sinapis al. Muſtard. 
634 & nigra, Lin. and whito. 
Sium. (S. r Creeping, ſkerrit,. Theckind. 
rum, che or water parſ- 


| Commonhartwort. The, ſeeds. 


FORMAT: s ſeal, | The root 


nip... 

Solanum (S. nigr. e. | The leaves. 
Lin,) (P 6 „ 
ermaceti 52 ermtcet. 

1 e - 
lus „ 

8 Spigelia 945 Mari- Indian "oy The root. 
landica, Lin. ; Beg 

Spina cervina, Buckthorn. The beryies, 
( Rhamnus cathar- 3 
ticus, = cu : 5 e 

Spirieus vinoſi. Vinous ſpirits... 

Spengia (S. Fei. Sponge. 
nal. Lin.) | 

Stannum. 7 | Tig, | : | | 

Staphiſagria Del. Stayxſacre. The ſeeds. 

Phinium „aphiſa- | 


Era, Lin.) 


Shi then Arabian ſtoechas, The flowers. 


dula ſtoechas, or French layen- | 

Lin. der. SER 
Stramonium (Da- "Tharn-apyle.. The, herb, 

tura ſtramon. | 

Lin.) 


Styrax calamita (8. Storax. 
officinalis, Lin.) , 


l liquida (Li. Liquid ſtorax. 
quidamberſtyraci- 
flua, Lin.) 

Suber (Quercus 
Jub. Lin} 


The cork-tree, The bark. 


MATERIA MEDIA. 


PARTS USED IN 
MEDICINE. 


VIATUES. PREPARATIONS FROM THEM, Simples 
A warm diaphore- A ſpirituous tinQure ; and an+ 
tic and diuretic. ingredient in a number of 
| tinctures. 


Aromatie. 


Agreeable aroma- 
tics, but neglee- 
ted. Lewis. 


| Probably. emolli- 


ent. ] | 


The ſeeds, black Strongly pungent An expreſſed oil, - 


and ſtimulant. 

Mae ſervice- 
able in ſome cu- 
taneous diſor- 
ders. 


Powerfully pc 


ant. 


A mild tier BRI name to aloback, 


Anthelmintic. 


Strong! 5 c. A ſyrup. 


Cordial and flimu- Uſed + as menſtruums for tine- 
lant. tures, &c. in almoſt eve 
preparation of that kind. 

Uſed as a tent for Burnt, recommended in ſcro- 


dilating ulcers, phulous affe tions. 
e. | | 
Anthelmintic. _ Powdered. 
A violent cathartic 


taken internal- 
ly. Its external 
application de- 
ſtroys lice and 


other inſects. 
Aromatic. An . in mithrieate 
| and theriaca. 


Aromatic, ſtimu- Tngredient in ſome tinctures 
lant, and ner- and pills. 
vine. 


Ingredient in a mercurial 
plaſter. 
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1 
Freed FT PARTS USED IN. 
pies, TECNNICAL NAMES. ENGLISH NAMES. MEDICINE. 
Succinum, nai £5 Amber. > RE ot 
Sulphur, Sulphur, and flow- | 
ers of ſulpnur-. 
Sumach 22 e. Common famach. The "TIP and 
riaria, Lin. ſeeds. 
Tacamahac ( Popu- Tacamahac- tree. The reſin. 
lus balſamifera, | 1 
Las ) 
Tamarindus (7. Tamarinds. The fruit. 


Inudica, Lin. 
Tamariſcus 12. The ſtamariſx- tree. The leaves and 


marix Gallica, | bark. 
Lin.) | AL | 
Tanacetum (T7. Tg The 1 flow- 
vulgare, Lin.) r ſeeds. 
Taraxacum (Leon- Dae The leaves and 
todon tarax. . 
Lin.) Th | T9 
Tartarum. Tartar, 
Terebinthina Ve- Veniceturpentine, 
neta [ Pinus larix, 1 
Lin.) | 
Terebintha Ar- Straſburgh iurpen- 
gentoratenſis. tine. : 
Terebinthina Chia. Chian, or Cyprus | 
turpentine. 
Terebinthina com- Common turpen - 
munis. | tine. 
Terra Japonica. 
See Catechu, 
ſupra. 3 5 | N 
Thapſus barbatus Great white mul- The leaves and 
(YVerpaſcum thap, lein. flowers. 
Jus, Lin.) 
Thea bohea et vi- Bohea and green The leaves, 
ridis (Lin.) - Teſs 
Thlaſpi (T. ar- Treacle, or mithri- The ſeeds, 
venſe. Lin.) date . 
Thus vulgare. Common fran 
incenſe. > 


Thymus eitratus, Lemon thyme. The leaves. 
Thymus vulgaris. Common thyme. The leaves. 


Tilia (T. European, The limeor linden The flowers. 


Lin). Wd. 
Tithymalus | om _ The ſpurge.. The juice of the 
phorote lat 


Wras, root. 


Laxative, diapho- Solutions in ditferent kinds of . 


Aſtringent. a 
2 Diſcutient, emolli- An ingredient i in ſeveral pla 2 


Refrigerant and Ingredients in foie _ 5 


nern erant and Purified from its = parts, 


ei ting diuretics 


An agreeable aro- A dillilled water and eſſential 


Violently cathar- 


23's | 3 Lift of 
vntuss. ot asien FROM THER, Simples, 
. 


Alla e nd 1 titre, "ballad emal 
| corroborant. _ oil, and an ingredient in ſe- 
© veral officinal preparations, -- 


retic, and alte- | oils called balſams, and an 


rant. — ingredient in ſome oint- 
„ | > b EIN! . 


ent, and ſuppu- ſters. 
rative. 


laxative, „ | 
Aſtringent. 


Stimulating, anti- 


ſpaſmodic, and 550 | 
anthelmintic. _ „ 

Attenuating and A Tiniled Pr recom- 

reſolyent. mended by profeſſor De- 


lias of England in aſthmatic 
and kydropic affe@ions. | 8 


» 


artic. and called cream of tartar, 
| the baſis of ſome u eful pur- 
ing falts. An alkali is al. 
© W it by fire. 


2 


| Warm ſtimula- ; 


| a aperients. 


TY 


Uſed chiefly in ex- An eſſential. ail. The reſi- 

ternal applica- duum forms the reſina 40a 

tions. & nigra, or white andblacx 
roſin of the ſhops, uſed in 
almoſt every ointment, 


Ansleptie. A ſpirituous extract from the 
45 flowers. | 


Cordial, freinds; An infuſion, 
and diaphoreric. | 

aromatic and ſti- Ingredient in theriaca. 
mulant. 

Suppoſed corro- Ingredient in ſome warm pla- 
borative. ſters. | 


matic. oil. | | 
An agreeable aro- A diſtilled water and efſcntial 
matic, oil. 


Antiſpaſmodic. Infuſion. 


tie » 
Tormentilla 


» 


Liſt 4. | 
—— TECHNICAL NAMES xncLi5n NAMES. ' 


'. . Tormentilla . (T. Torment, or ept- The root, 
| 3 eretta, Lin. | foil. \ 

Trichomanes ( Maidenhair,.. The herb. 
leniumtrich.Lin.) | 
Trifolium paludo- Marſh. aten, or The leaves. 
. fum # Menyanthes 1 buck bean. 8 | , 

De range „Lin.) „ ty” 

bs Tk cam (T. hyber- Wheat. The grain 

nun, Lin.) HP flour. 
Turpethum (Gon- Turbith. 1 The root. 
bel, fur pe. . 
__ » thum, Lin 57 | e 
; Tuſſilago ( far- Coltsfoor. The leaves 
ara, Lin.) pi flowers. 
ner | - Tut. | LR” 

+ Valeriana ſylveſtris Wild valerian. The root. 
Vai. . | 3 
3 

| Vander. eee 
_ Helleborns albus, 

; Verbaſcum. See 

.  Thapſus, ſupra. | . 
Veronica mas (V. Male ſpeedwell. The leaves. 
| officinalis, Lin.) FR AH VOTE 

Vinum. Wine. 

Viola *. oderat. The angle March The flowers. 
Lin.) violet, 

Vipera (Coluber be- The 192 3 The fleſh and 
rus, Lin. ) TO 

Vitis vinifera, INE vine, The leaves, 
(Lin.) flowers, 

2 3 fruit. 

6 5. The . 
is, | 


Winteranus cortex Winter's wk 
(Wintera aroma- : 
| tica, Lin.) 8 
9 (U. dioica, The nettle. 
in 
Uva a ( Arbutus Whortle-berry. | 
uva urſi, Lin.) 
Zedoaria (Kempfe- Zedoary. 
Tia rotunda, Lin.) 
Zinc. 


The herb. 
The leaves. 
The root. 


: Zincum. 


Linziber / 23. Ginger. | The root, 


. Lin.) 


MATERIA MEDIC A. 


| PARTS USED IN | 
© MEDICINE, 


T he inner bark. Aſtringent. 
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Liſt of 


VIRTUES. PREPARATIONS FROM THEM, Simples 
Aſtringent. An ingredient in ſeveral ofſi- 
5 ceinal compoſitions. 
Pectoral. Decoction and mes 


Laxative and alte- 
rant. 


and Notritive and glu- Starch. 


tinous. 
S e An extract. 


and Emollient and mu- An ingredient i in pectoral de- 


cilaginous. coctions. 
Ophthalmic. | Ingredient in ſeveral oint- 
| ments, and collyria. 
Antiſpaſmodic. 


A tincture in yu ſpirit, and 
in volatile ſpirit ; alſo an In- 
gredient in ſeveral cephalic 


and anti epileptic med 
cines. : 
Aperient and pec- ne | 
coral. _ 
Cordial and corro- A menſtruum from a greatnums 
borant. ber of medicinal] ſubſtances. 
Laxative. A ſyrup. 


fat. Reſtorative and A vinous tincture; an ingre- 


emollient, dient in theriaca. 
ſap, Aſtringent, diure- Wine. The dried fruit or 
and tic, aromatic, raiſins axe ingredients in 
and pectoral. ſome 1 and ſtomachic 
N medicines. 


A decoction recommended by 


Dr Letſom in obſtinate 
| : cutaneous eruptions. 
_ Aromatic. ; 
Rabefacient. 
Aſtringent and li- 
A | 
Stomachic and cor- An extract with proof-ſpirit. 
: robant. 
Suppoſed to be a The metal reduced to a cals 
| good antiepilep- by fire. Calamine and tutty 
tie. are a kind of ores of this 
metal. Theſe laſt are. the 
baſis of two officinal oint- 
ments. A falt produced by 
its combination with the vi. 
trioicacid, Sce CHEMISTRY 
| Index. 
Aromatic, . A ſyrap. Alſo an ingredient 


in ſeyeral officinal compoſt- | 
General 


tions. 
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General 
Ted. , 


The four cordial flowers : 


The four greater hot ſreds-; 


- 
> 


Generel irrt; | including ſeveral SIMPLES, 
e I smallage, <6 
F I Aſparagus, 
The five opening tosts: 2 Fennel. 


{ Parſley, | 

Butchers broom. 

{ Matſhmallows; | 
Mallows, 


The five emollient herbs: 4 Mercury; 


6 
Pellitory of che wall, 
n Violets. 5 190 


[FAS 
Caraway, 
Cummin, 
Fennel. 


[ Biſhopſeed, _ 
Stone parſley, 
Smallage, 
Wild carrot. 


The four leſſer hot ſceds : 


Water melons; = 


„„ S 5 
The — |" ga 


| Melons. 


| | GET | (Sacco, 5 
Nr FEuüdive, 
The four leſſer.cold- ſcedee Lettuce, 


4 


_ LParffaner: 


Maidenhuir, 


The for eltern h. 1 ers yu . 
I ccterach. 


. Camomile; 
The 4 exrminative flowers: Fexerfew, 
Din, 
(Meilot. 


al 


| The fimples of each of the above elaſſes have beck 


often employed iogether under the reſpeUive general 
appellations. This practice has entirely ceaſed amongſt 
us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now ex- 
penyed both from the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopœias, and they are now retained in very few of 
the foreign ones. But as theſe articles are frequently 
mentioned under their generabtiiles by writers of e. 
minence, it was imagined that the above enumeration 


of them might be of ſome uſe. 


GIVE RAL ROLEs for the Collection and Prefer- 
| vatian of SINPLES: Fs 
Roors. 


. Annual roots are to be taken up before they ſhoot 


4 


; ; _ a 1 | : ; 
= # C 
p g 4 | : : | 12 - 
0 * * F | n 
Y - 5 +, 


out ſtalks or flowers: Biennial ones , Chiefly in the Colledivs, 
autumn ofthe ſame year in which tlie ſeeds were own; Ke. of. 
The perennial, when the leaves falloff, and therefore Simple: 


generally in the autumn. Being waſhed clean from dirt, 


and freed from the rotten and decayed fibres, they arc 
to be hung op in a warm, ſhady, airy place, till ſuffici- 


ently dried, The thicker roots require to be lit longi- 
tudinally, or cat tranſyerſely into thin Nices, . Sock 
roots as loſe their virtues by exficcation, or aredelired 
to be preſetyed in freſh ſtate, for the ones con ve- 
niency of their uſe in certain forms, are to be kept 
buried in dry ſand. j Ra i og 
There are two ſeaſons in which the bennial and 


* 


perennial roots are reckoned the moſt vigorous, the | 
autumn and ſpring ; or rather theme which the ſtalks 
or loayes have fallen off, and that in which the vege - 


ratjon is juſt to begin again, or ſoon after it has be- 

gy which times are found to differ conſiderably in 

| ren: hes, „ ̃ͤœ ad 8 
he college of Edinburgh; in the two firſt editions 


of their pharmacopceia, directed them to be dug in 


tlie ſpring, aſter the leaves were formed; in the third 
edition the autumn was preferred. The generality of 
roots appear, indeed, to be moſt efficacious in the 
ſpring: but as at this time they are 4ſo the moſt juicy, 
and conſequently ſhrivel much in drying, and are ta- 
cher more difficultly preſerved, it is commonly thaughit 
moſt adviſable to take them up in autumn: No rült, 

however, can he given, that ſhall obtain univerfallyx: 
arum root is taken even inthe middle of ſummer, with - 


out ſuſpicion of its being leſs active than at other ſea- 


ſons : while angelica root is inert during the ſummer, 


in campariſon of at it was in the autumn) ſprings? 


or winter. | | 
15 | HersBs'an@Ltaves: 3 
Herbs are to be gathered When the leaves have 


come to their full growth, before the flowers unfold ; 


but of ſome plants the flowery tops are preferred. 
They are to be dried in the ſame manner as roots. 
For the gathering of leaves, there cannot perhaps 
be any univerſal rule any more than for roots ; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in their greateſt vi- 
gour about the time of their flowering, or a little be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the medicinal parts are 
more aburidant at an earlier period. 8 
Tbus mallow and marfhitiallow leaves are moſt mu- 
cilaginous when young, and by the time of flowering . 


approach more to a woody nature. A difference of 


the ſame kind is more remarkable in the leaves of cer- 
tain trees and ſhrubs : the young buds, or rudimenis 7 
of the leaves, of the black popular tree, have a ſtrong 
fragrant ſmall, approaching to that of ſtorax ; but by” 
the time that the leaves have come to their full growth, 
their fragrance is exhauſted. | 
erbs are directed by moſt of the pharmacentic 
writers to be dried inthe ſhade; a rule which appears 
to be very juſt, though it has ſometimes been miſun- 
derſtood. They are not to be excluded from the ſun's 
heat, but from the ſtrong action of the ſolar /ight ; by 
which laſttheir colours are more I to be altered or 
deſirbyty than thoſe of roots. $low* drying of them” 
in a cool place is far from being of any advantage? 
both their colours and virtues are preſer ved in greateſt 
3 | perfection 


| Ke. of : 
Simples. 


7 


ctedtion, 


* 


ATE 


\\ M 


part: the juicy ones, in particular, require to be dried 
ee being otherwiſe ſubject to turn black. Odo- 


riſerous herbs, dried by fire till they become friable, 


diſcover indeed, in this arid ſtate, very little ſmell; 


not that the odorous matter is diſſipated, but on ac- 
count of its not ng 


communicated from the per- 
fectly dry ſubject to dry air; for as ſoon as a watery 


vehicle is ſupplied, whether by infuſing the plant in 
' water, or by expoling. it for a little time to à moiſt 


air, the odorous parts begin to be extracted by virtue 


V 


their full force. 5 e 
Of che uſe of heat in the drying of plants, we have 


of the aqueous moiſture, and diſcover themſelves in 


_ an Mmſtance in the treatment oftea among the Chineſe, 


According to the accounts of travellers, the leaves, as 
ſoon as gathered, are brought into an apartment fur- 
niſhed with a number of little furnaces or ſtoves, each 


of which is covered with a clean ſmooth iron plate; 


the leaves are ſpread on the plates, and kept rolling 
with the hands till they begin to curl up about the 


edges; aihey are then immediately ſwept off on tables, 
on which one perſon continues to roll them, while 


another fans them that they may cool haſtily: this 
proceſs is repeated two or three times, or oftener ac- 


cording as the leaves are diſpoſed to unbend on ſtand - 
ing. * 1 | 


© Ex$1ccarion of Hzxss and FLowes. 
Herbs and flowersare to be dried by the gentle heat 


of a ſtove or common fire, and only in that quantity at 
a time by which the exſiccation may be very ſoon fi- 


- niſhed. By this means the ſtrength is beſt preſerved; 
and this is indicated in proportion as they retain their 


native colour. - | 


But the leaves of hemlock, and fie other herbs 


replete with a ſubtile volatile matter, arè to be pow- 
dered immediately after the exſiccation, and preſerved 


in glaſs veſſels, well nur. 


FLOWERS. 


FLowERs are to be gathered when moderatcly ex- 


panded, on a clear dry day, before noon. Red roſes 


are taken before they open, and the white heels clip- 
ped off and thrown away. 8 . 
The quick drying above recommended for the 


leaves of plants, is more particularly proper for flow- 


ers; in moſt of which both the colour and ſmell are 
more periſhable than in leaves, and more ſubject to be 


impaired by {low exſiccations. Of the flowers which 


come freſh into the apothecaries hands, the only ones 
employed dry in the London pharmacopceia are red ro- 
ſes; and theſe, in all the compolitions in which they 
are uſed in a dry ſtate, are expreſsly ordered to be dri 


ed haſtily. One of the moſt valuable aromatics of Eu- 


ropean growth, ſatiron, is part of a flower, dried on 
paper on a kind of kiln, with a heat ſufficient to make 
it ſweat, taking care only not to endanger the ſcorch- 


if may here be obſerved, that the virtues of flow- 
ers are contined to different parts of the flower in dif- 


ferent plants, Saffron is a ſingular production growing 


at the end ot the ſtyle or piſtil. The active part of ca · 


4 Vor. X. 


i 
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perfection when they are dried haſtily by the beat of 
common fire as great as that which the ſun can im- 


middle : that of lilies, roſes, clove - july- flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the-petala or flower - leaves; 


while roſemary has little virtue in any of theſe parts, 


the 1 admired in the flowers of this plant re- 
ſiding chiefly in the cups. 


. Seeps and Faulrs. 


Seeds ſhould be collected when ripe; and beginning 
to grow dry, before they fall off ſpontancouſly. Fruits 
are alſo to be gathered when ripe, unleſs otherwiſe 
ordered. 5 2 „ 

Of the fruits whoſe collection comes under the no- 


tice of the apothecary, there are few which are uſed 


in an unripe ſtate; the principal is the ſloe, whoſe 


virtue as a mild aſtringent is much diminiſhed by ma- 
turation. 


tion. The fruit of the orange tree, raiſed in our 
gardens or green-houſes, is ſometimes gathered in 2 


. tate of much greater immaturity, ſoon after it is form- 


ed on the tree, before it has acquired its acid juice; 
at this time it proves an elegant aromatic bitter, near- 


ly reſembling what are called Curoſſoa oranges, which 


appear to be no other than the ſame fruit gathered at 
the ſame period in a warmer climate. 

The rule for collecting ſeeds is more general than 
any of the others, all the officinal ſeeds being in their 
greateſt perfection at the time of their maturity, As 
ſceds contain little watery moiſture, they require no 


other warmth for drying them than that oftherempe- 


rate air in autumn : ſach as abound with a groſs ex- 
preſſible oil, as thoſe commonly called the cold ſeeds, 


ſhould never be expoſed to any conſiderable heat; for 


this would haſten the rancidity, which, however carc- 
fully kept, they are very liable to contract. Seeds 
are beſt preſeryed in their natural huſks or coverings, 
which ſhould be ſeparated only at the time of aling ; 


the huſk, or cortical part, ſerving to defend the ſecd 
from being injured by the air. 


Woops and BARRsS. 


The moſt proper ſeaſon for the felling of woods, 
or ſhaving off their barks, is generally the winter. 


No woods of their own growth are now retained by 


the London or Edinburgh colleges. The only two 
which had formerly a place in the catalogucs of ſim- 
ples were the juniper and the box; the firſt of which 


is never kept iu the ſhops, or employed in practices; 


the other may be procured from the turner ; and it is 
indifferent at what ſeaſon jt has been cut down, being 
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momile flowers is the yellow diſk, or button in the Colle gion, 


&c. of 
Simples. 
— — 


at all times ſufficiently fit for the only uſe to which it 


was applied, the yielding an empyreumatic oil by di- 

ſtillation in a ſtroug tire. | 2h | 
It may be doubted, whether barks are not general- 

ly more replete with medicinal matter in ſummet᷑ and 


ſpring than in winter, . The barks of many trees are 


in ſammer ſo much loaded with reſin and gum as to 
burſt ſpontaneouſly, aud diſcharge the redundant quan- 


tity. It is ſaid that the bark of the oak auſwers beſt 


for the tanners at the time of the riſing of the ſap in 


ſpring ; and as its uſe in tanning depends on the ſame 
aſtringent quality for which ii is uſed in medicine, it 


ſhould ſeem to be alſo fitteſt for medicinal purpoſes in 


the ſpring. Ii may be obſeryed likewiſe, that it is in 
9 


this 


Material | MATERTAL, 


MATERIA MEDI 


this laſt ſeaſon that barks in general are moſt convent». 
.cntly pes H. 
eee ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 2266 
Animal ſubſtances are to de choſen in their 


Ml AT 
denotes ſomething compoſed of 
matter. In which ſenfe the word ſtands oppoſed 10 


Mathema- immaterial. See MATTER and METAPHYSICS, 
S—— - MATERIALISTS, a e& in the ancient church, 


compoſed of perfons who, being prepoſſeſſed with 
thar maxim in the ancient philoſophy, Es nihilo nibil 
Ft, „Out of nothing nothing can ariſe, had recourſe 
ro an internal matter, on Which they ſuppoſed God 
wroupht in the creation; inſtead of admitting God 
alone as the ſole cauſe of the exiftence of all SE 


Tertullian vigoroufly oppoſes the doctrine of the ma- 


terialiſts in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, who was 
one of their number. & got 


Materialiſts is alſo a name given to thoſe who main - 


rain that the foul of man is material; or that the prin- 
ciple of perception and thought is not a ſubſtance di- 
ſtinct from the body, but the reſult of corporeal or- 
ganization : See ME TAPTRVTsICs. There are others, 
called by this name, who have maintained that there 
is nothing but matter in the univerſe ; and that the 
Deity himfelf is material. See SriNoSISM., _ 


MALHAM, (Jaques), an engraver of conſiderable _ 
orn at Haerlemin 1.571, and after the 


eminence, was 
death of his father, Henry Goltzius, a celebrated 
painter and engraver, married his. mother. From his 
father-in-law. he learned the art of engraving. He 
went to Italy, to complete his ſtudies from the works 
of the greateſt maſters ; and in that country he engra- 
ved a confiderable number of plates.. At hisreturn, 
he worked under the eye of Goltzius, and produced 
many very valuableprints. Following the example of 
his father-in-law, he worked entirely with the graver, 
in a clear, free ſtyle, and though be nevercqualled him 
in point of taſte or correctneſs of, drawing, cſpecially 
when confined to the naked parts of the human figure, 
moſt of his prints are greatly eſteemed. 5 
MATHEMATICS, the ſcience of quantity. ; or 
a ſcience that conſiders magnitudes eicher as compu- 
table or meaſurable. _ 1 | by | 
The word in its original, uebuers; ſignifies di/cipline, 
or ſcience in the general; and ſeems to have been ap- 
plied to the doctrine of quantity, either by way. of 
__ eminence, or becauſe, this having ihe ſtart of all other 
ſciences, the reſt took their common name there 
from. See SCIENCE, TD, | 
Fox the origin of the Mathematics, Joſephus dates 


it byfore the flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſer- 


yers of the courſeand order of the heavenly.bodies; be 
adds, that, to perpetuate heirdiſcoveries, and ſecure 


them from the injuries either af a deluge or a.confla- 


gration, they had them engraven on tWo pillars, the 
one of ſtone, the other of briek; the former of which 
he ſays was ſtanding in Syria in his days. See AsTRo- 
'NOMY. | : 


The firſt who coltivated mathematics after the flood 
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mo perfe& Kate, - unleſs they be ordered other - Co 
ſuppoſed to be beſt when they have «trained de their 
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were the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans; from whom, the Machens 


the Egyptians ; who proved ſuch notab 
that Ariſtotle makes no ſeruple to fix the firſt riſe of 
mathematics. among them. From Egypt, 584 years 

before Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece; through the 
hands of Thales, who having learned geometry of the 
Egyptian prieſts, taught it in his own. country, Af 
ter Thales, comes Pythagoras; who, among other 
mathematical arts, paid a particular regard to arith- 
matic ;. fetching the greateſt part of his philoſophy 
from numbers; be was the firſt, as Laertius tells us, 


ſame. Joſephus adds, they were carried by 3 to tics. 
—— — 


who abſtracted geometry from matter: and to him we 


owe the doctrine of incommenſurable magnitude, and 
the five regular bodies, beſides the firſt principles of 
muſic and aſtronomy, Pythagoras was ſeconded by 
Anaxagoras, CEnopides, Briſo, Antipho, and Hip- 
pocrates of Scio; who all applied themſelves parileu- 
larly io the quadrature of the circle, the duplicature 
of the cube, &c. but the laſt with meſt ſucceſs ; this 
laſt is alſo mentioned by Proclus, as the firſt who com- 
piled clements. of mathematics. £ es 

Democritus excelledin mathematics as well as phy- 
ſics ; though none of his works in either kind are ex- 
tant, the deſtraQtion of which ſome authors lay at 
Ariſtotle*s door. The next in order is Plato, who not 
only improved geometry, but introduced it into phy- 
ſics, and ſo laid the foundation of a ſolid - philoſophy. 
Out of his ſchool proceeded a crowd of mathemati- 
cians. Proclus mentions 13 of note; among whom 


Was Leodamus, who improved theanaly ſis firſt invent- 


cd by Plato: Theeztetus, who wrote elements; and 
Archiates, who has the credit of being the firſt who 
applied mathematics to uſe in life. Theſe were 


lucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the laſt of whom 


contributed to the elements. Eudoxus excelled in 
arithmetic and geometry, and was the firſt founder 


of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy, Menechmus invented the 
- conic ſections, and Theudius and Hermotimus impro- 


ved the elements. . 
For Ariſtotle, his works are fo ſtored wich mathe- 
matics, that Blancanus compiled a whole book of 


them: out of his ſchool came Eudemus and Theo- 


phraſtus ; the firſt of whom. wrote of numbers, gro- 


metry, and inviſible lines ; the latter, a mathematical 


hiſtory, To Ariſteus, Iſidorus, and Hypſicles, we 
owe the books of ſolids; which, with the other books 
of elements, were improved, collected, and metho- 
diſed by Euclid, who died 284 years before Chriſt. 
An hnndred years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes 
and Archimedes. Cotemporary with the latter was 
Conon, a geometrician- and aſtronomer. Soon after 
came Apollonius Pergæus: whoſe conics are ſtill ex- 
tant. To him are likewiſe aſcribed the 14th and 15 
books of Euclid, which are ſaid Wee ee 
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ical 


A. D.-70.. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the 


prince of aſtranomers, and no mean geometrician : he 
Was 


ſucceeded by the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom 
we have ſtill extant ſome methematical problems. Af- 
tet kim came Eutocius, who commented on Archi- 
medes, and occaſionally mentions. the inventions of 
Philo, Diocles, Nicomedes, Sporu 


lexandria we owe our 


himſelf. 0 NTT | 


Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of 
numbers, and the firſt inventor of algebra: among 


others of the ancients, Nichomachus is celebrated for 


his arithmetical, geometrical, and muſical works; Se- 


renus, for his books on the ſections of the cylinder; 
Proclus, for his comments on Euclid ; and Theon has 
_ thecredit, among 
ol elements aſcribed to Euclid.. The laſt to be named 
among the ancients,.is Pappus of Alexandria, who 


flouriſhed A. D. 400, and is celebrated for his books 


of mathematical collections ſtill extant. 5 80 
Mathematics are commonly diſlinguiſhed into pure 
and ſpeculative, which conſider quantity abſtractedly; 
and mixed, which treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in 
material bodies, and c we, 
where with phyſical conſiderations. 11 
Mixed mathematics are very comprehenſive; ſince 
to them may be referred aſtronomy, opties, geogra- 
phy, hydroſtaties, mechanics, fortification,. navigati- 
on, &c. See the articles AsTROXOMY, OPTICS, &c. 
Pure mathematics have one peculiar advantage, that 
they occaſion no diſputes among wrangling diſputants, 


as in other branches of knowledge; and the reaſon is, 


becauſe the definitions of the terms are premiſed, and 
every body that reads a propoſition has the ſame idea 
of every part of it. Hence it is eaſy to put an end to 
all mathematical controverſies, by ſhowing, either that 
our adverſary has not ſtuck to his definitions, or has 
not laid dow n true premiſſes, or elſe that ke has drawn 
falſe concluſions from true principles; and in caſe we 
are able to do neither of theſe, we muſt acknowledge 
the truth of what he has proved. | | 
It is true, that in mixed mathematics, where we 

reaſon mathematically upon phyſical ſubjects, we can- 
not give ſuch juſt definitions asthe geometricians: we 
muſtthereforereſtcontent with deſcriptions; and they 
will be of the ſame uſe as definitions, provided we are 
conſiſtent with ourſelves, and always mean the ſane 
thing by thoſe terms we have once explained. 

Dꝛ Barrow gives à moſt elegant deſcription of the 


excellence and uſefulneſs of mathematical knowledge, 


in his inaugural oration, upon being appointed pro- 
feſſor of mathematics at Cambridge. ES 
The mathematics, he obſerves, effectuallyexerciſe, 


not vainly delude, nor vexatiouſſy torment, ſtudious 
minds witch obſcure ſubtilties: but plainly demonſtrate. 


every thing within their reach, draw certain conclu- 
ſions, inſtruct oy rofitable rules, and-unfold-plcafant 
queſtions. Theſe diſciplines likewiſe enure aud corro- 


Mathems- ted by Hypſictes. Hipparchus and Men (l vs vrcie 
ties. the. ſubtenſes in a circle, che latter alſo on ſpher 
——— triangles : Theodeſias's three books of ſpherics are 

_ - Mllextant.. And all theſe, Menelaus excepted, lived 
before Chriſt. | 


| s, and Heron, on 
the duplicature of the cube. To Cteſebes of A- 
ps; and Geminus, who. 
came: ſoon after, is preferred by Proclus to Euclid 


ſome, of being author of the books 


y are interwovenevery 


land. 


MAT 


borate the mind ton conſtant diligence in ſtady ; they Machens 


wholly deliver us from à credulons fimplicity, moſt 


ſtrongly fortify us againſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, ef- 


fectually reſtr ain us from a raſh preſumption, moſt ea- 


ſily incline us to a due aſſent, and perfectly ſubject us 
to the government of right reaſon. While the mind is 
abſtracted and elevated from ſenſible matter, diſtinctly 


views pure forms, conceives the beauty of ideas, and 
inveſtigates the harmony of proportions; the manners 
themſelves are ſenſibly corrected and improved, the 
affections compoſed and rectified, the fancy calmed and 
ſettled, and the underſtanding raiſed and excited to 
more divine contemplations. | 


ſcience of mathematics. | 
MaTzrmartioa. imflruments, fach inftruments as 
are uſually employed by mathematicians, as com paſſes, 
ſcales, quadrants, &c. 5 
Machine for, dividing Matuzuaricas 
See RamsDen's Machine. 


MATHEMATICAL, any thing belonging to the 


tical 


j 
Matlock, 
— — 


Iuſtrumentis. 


MAT HER (Dr Cotton), an eminent American 
divine, born at Boſton in New England in the year 


1663. He was educated in Harvard college, and in 
1634 became miniſter of Boſton; in the diligent diſ- 
charge of which office he ſpent his life, and promoted 


ſeyeral excellent focieties for the public good: parti- 


cularly one for ſuppreſſiug diſorders, one for reforming 


manners, and a ſociety of peace -makers, whoſe pro- 


feſſed buſineſs it was to compoſe differences and prevent 


law ſuits. His reputation was not confined to his own 


country: for in 1710, the univerſity of oy ſent 


him'a diploma for the degree of doctor in divinity ; 
and, in 1714, the Royal Society of London' chooſe 
him one of their fellows. 


clading ſingle ſermons; eſſays, Crone were of 
a larger ſize, among which was 


He died in 1728; and is 
_faid to have publiſhed in his life-cime 382 pieces, in- 


Haprialia Chriſti * 


mericana, or an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Ne- Eng- 


land, from its firſt planting in 1620 to 1693, folio, 


But tlie moſt remarkable of all his works was that in 
which, like Glanville,.he defended the doctrine of 
witchcraft, We ſhall content ourſelves with giving 
the title at large, which is as follows: „ The won- 


ders of the inviſible world; being an account of the 


trials of ſeveral witches lately executed in Ne - Eng- 


land, and of ſeveral remarkable curioſit ies therein oc- 


curring. Together with, 1. Obſervations on the na- 
ture, the number, and the operations of the devils. 
2. A ſhort narrative of a late outrage committed by a 
knot of witches in Swedeland ; very much reſembling, 


and ſo far explaining that under which New- England 
has laboured. 


3. Some counſels directing a due im- 


provement of the terrible things lately done by the un- 


uſual and amazing range of evil ſpirits in New-Eng- 
4. A brief diſcourſe upon the temptations 
which are the more ordinary devices of Satan. By Cot- 
ſet's Bay in New England,” printed firſt at Boſton 
40. 


Wickſworth, ſituated on the very edge c 
went; noted for its bath, the water of which is milk- 


MATLOCK; a town or village of Derbyſhire, near 
of the Der- 


ton Mather; publiſhed by the ſpecial- command of his 
excelleney the governor of the province of Malfachyu- 


in New-England, and reprinted at London, in 1736, 


warm; and remarkable for the huge rocks in its en- 


b virons, 


% 


1 MAT -l r 
Matraſs virons, particularly thoſe called the Torr, on the eaſt When types are to be caſt, the matrice is faſtened Matrices 
0 ſide of the Derwent, over againſt it, which ſeem to to the end of a mould, ſo diſpoſed as that when the 


Matrice. be piled upon another, It is an extenſive ſtraggling metal is poured on it, it may fall into the creux or Matrona- 


— — 


village, built in a very romantic ſtyle, on the ſteep ide 


of a mountain, riſing irregularly from the bottom to 
nearly the ſummit. Near the bath are ſeveral ſmall hou- 
ſes, whoſe fituation is on the little natural horizontal 


parts of the mountain, a few yards aboyetheroad,and in 
ſome places the roofs of ſome almoſt touch the floors 


of others. There are excellent accommodations for 
company who reſort to the bath; and the poorer in- 
habitants are ſupported by the ſale of petrifactions, 


cry ſtals, &c. and notwithſtanding the rockineſs of the 


| foil, the cliffs produce an immenſe number of trees, 


whoſe foliage adds greatly to the beauty of the place. 


MATRASS, CucuRyiT, or BOLT-HEAD, among 
chemiſts Sec CHEMISTRY, 0?.579. | 


MATRICARIA, FeveRreEw, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to 


the ſyngenelia claſs of plarts; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 49th order, Compoſite. 
The receptacle is naked; there is no pappus; the 


calyx hemiſpherical and imbricated, with the mar- 
ginal leafets ſolid, and ſomething ſharp. There 


are five ſpecies, but the only remarkable one is the 
parenthiom or common feyerfew. This hath very 
tibrous cluſtering roots, crowned with numerous com- 
pound leaves; upright ſtalks branching on every 
ide two or three feet high ; garniſhed with com- 


pound plain leaves of ſeven oval folicles, cut into 
many parts; and all the branches terminated by many 
compound radiated white flowers having ayellow diſk. 


There are varieties with double. flowers, with ſemi- 


double flowers, with double fiſtular flowers, with a 


tiſtular diſc and plain radius, with ſhort-rayed flowers, 
with rayleſs flowers, with rayleſs ſulphur-coloured 


heads, and with finely curled leaves.—AU theſe varie- 


ties flower abundantly in June, each flower being 
compoſed of numerous hermaphrodite and female flo- 
rets; the former compoſe the diſk, the latter the 
radius or border, and which, in the double and fiſtu- 
lous kinds, are very oruamental in gardens, but of a 
diſagrecable odour; and are all ſucceeded by plenty of 
{.ed in autumn, by which they are eaſily propagated, 
as well as by parting the roots and cuttings. 

Medical uſes, This plant has received a moſt ex- 
traordinary character in hyſteric and other affections 


of the nerves, as well as for being a carminative or 


warm ſtimulating bitter. Dr Lewis, however, thinks 
ir inferior tocamomile ; with which he ſays it agrees 
in a] its ſenſible qualities, only being ſomewhat wea- 
ker. „ | 
MATRICE, or Matrix. See MATRIX. 


Marxick, or matrix, in dycing, is applied to the 
five ſimple colours, whence all the reſt are derived or 


compoſed. Theſe are, the black, white, blue, red, 
and yellow or root colour. | 
1aTRICE,0r matrices, uſed by theletter-founders, 


gre thoſe little pi..ces of copper or braſs, at one end 
whereof are engraven, dent-wiſe, or ex creux, the ſe - 


veral characters uſed in the compoſing of books. Each 
character, virgula, and even each point in a diſcourſe, 


has its ſeveral matrix; and of conſequence, its ſeveral 
uncheon to ſtrike it. They are the engravers on 


metal that, cut or grave the matrices. 


cavity pf the matrice, and take the figure and impreſ- lia, 


ſion thereof. See Letter-FounDEtr. 7 
MaTRICES, uſed in coining, are pieces of ſteel in 
form of dyes, whereon areengraven the ſeveral figures, 
arms, characters, legends, &. wherewith the ſpecies 
are to be ſtamped. The engraving is performed with 


„ 


ſeveral puncheons, which being formed in reli evo, or 


prominent, when ſtruck on the metal, make an in- 


dented impreſſion, which the French call en crews. | 


MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of 
officers and perſons entered into any body or fociety 
whereof a liſt is made. Hence thoſe who are admitted 
into univerſities are ſaid to be matriculated. A- 
wen, eceleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of 
two kinds of matriculæ; the one containing a liſt of 
the eccleſiaſties called matricula clericorum ; the other 
of the poor ſubſiſted at the expence of the church, cal 


led matricula pauperum. 


MATRICULA was alſo applied to a kind of alms- 
houſe, where the poor were provided for. It had cer- 
tain revenues appropriated to it, and was uſually built 
near the church; whence the name was alſo frequent - 


ly given to the church itſelf. - | 


MATRIMONY. | See Maxrtacs. 
MARTRIX, in anatomy, the womb, or that part of 
the female of any kind, wherein the foetus is concei- 


ved and nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. See | 


ANATOMY, no 108. 735 ü | 

MaTz1x is alſo applied to places proper for the ge- 
neration of vegetables, minerals, and metals. Thus 
the earth is the matrix wherein ſeeds ſprout ; and 
marcaſites are by many conſidered as the matrices of 


metals. 


The matrix of ores is the earthy and ſtony ſubſtan- 
ces in which theſe metallic matters are enveloped : 
theſe are very various, frequently ſpar, quartz, fluors, 
or horn-blend. _ « Fs 
MATRON, an elderly married woman. 2% 

Fury of Markos. When a widow feigns herſelf 
with child in order to exclude the next heir, and a 
ſuppoſititious birth is ſuſpe&ed to be intended, then, 
upon the writ de ventre inſpiciendo, a jury of women 
is io be impanelled to try the queſtion whether the 
women is with child or not. So, if a woman, is 


convicted of a capital offence, and, being condemned 


to ſuffer death, pleads in ſtay of execution, that ſhe 
is pregnant, a jury of matrons is impanelled to in- 


-quire into the truth of the allegation ; and, if they 


find it true, the convict is reſpiced till after her deli- 


very. 


MATRONA, (anc. geog ) a river ſeparating Gal- 


lia Celtica from the Belgica (Ceſar.) Now the Marne; 


which, riſing in Champaign near Langres, runs 
northweſt, aud then weſt, and paſſing by Meaux falls 
into the Siene at Charenton, two leagues te the caſt 
of Paris, | . 
MATRONALIA, a Roman feſtival inſtituted by - 
Romulus, and celebrated on the kalends of March, in 
honour of Mars. It was kept by matrons in particu- 


lar, and batchelors, were entirely excluded from any 


ſhare in the ſolemnity. The men during this feaſt 


ſent prefents to the women, for which a return was 


made 


* 


e men gave to theirs at the feaſt of Saturn, ſerving 


them at table, and treating them as ſuperiors. | 
MATROSSES, are ſoldiers in the train of artil- 


lery; who are next to the gunners, and aſſiſt them in 
loading, firing, and ſpunging, the great guns. They 
carry firelocks, and march along with the ſtore-wag- 
gons, both as a guard, and to give their aſſiſtance in 
caſe a waggon ſhould break down, LES 
_ © MATSYS (Quintin), painter of hiſtory and por- 
_ traits, was born at Antwerp in 1460, and for ſeveral 
years followed the trade of a blackſmith or farrier, at 
leaſt till he was in his 20th year. Authors vary in their 
accounts of the cauſe of his quitting his firſt occupa- 
tion, and attaching himſelf to the art of painting. 
Some affirm, that the firſt unfolding of his genius was 
-vecalioned by the ſight of a print which accidentally 
was ſhown io him by a friend who came to pay him a 
vilit while he was in a declining ſtate of health from 
the labour of his former employment, and that by his 
copying the print with ſome degree of ſucceſs, he was 
animated with a deſire to learn the art of painting. 
Others ſay, he fell in love with a young women of 


great beauty, the daughter of a painter, and they al- 


lege thatlove alone wrought the miracle, as he could 
have no proſpect of obtaining her except by a diſtin- 
gniſhed-merit in the profeſſion of painting: for which 
reaſon he applied himſelf with inceſſant labour to ſtudy 
and practiſe the art, till he became ſo eminent as to 


be intitled to demand her in marriage, and he ſucceed- 


ed. Whatever truth may be in either of theſe ac- 


counts, it is certain that he appeared to have an un- 


common genius; his manner was ſingular, not reſem- 
bling the manner of any other maſter, and his pictures 
were ſtrongly coloured and carefully finiſhed, but yer 
they have ſome what dry and hard. By many compe- 


tent judges it was believed, when they obſerved the 


ſtrength of expreſſion in ſome of his compoſitions, that 
if he had ſtudied in Italy to acquire ſome knowledge 
of the antiques and the great maſters of the Roman 
{chool, he would have proved one of the moſt eminent 
_ painters of the Low countries. But he only imitated 
ordinary life; and ſeemed more inclined, or at leaſt 
more qualified, to imitate the de fects than the beauties 
of nature. Some hiſtorical compoſitions of this maſter 


deſerve commendation; particularly a deſcent fromthe 


croſs, which is in the cathedral at Antwerp: and it is 
juſtly admired for the ſpirit, {kill, and delicacy of the 
Whole. But the moſt remarkable and beſt known 
picture of Matſys, is that of the two miſers in the gal- 
leryat Windſor. He died in 1529. He had a fon 
John; who painted in the ſame ſtile and manner, but 
not with a reputation equal to his father; though 


many of his pictures are fold to unſkilful purchaſers. 
for the paintings of Quintin. His moſt frequent ſub- 


je& was the repreſentation of miſers counting their 
gold, or bankers examining and weighingit. | 

MATT, in a ſhip, isa name given to rope-yarn. 
junk, &c. bear flat and interwoven ; uſed in order 


to preſerve the yards from galling or rubbing in 
hoiſting or lowering them. 8 


MATTER, in common language, is a word of the 
fame import with body, and denotes that which is tan- 


* 


. MAT. 409: MAT 
Matroffes made by them at the Saturnalia: And the women 
gave the ſame indulgence to their ſervants now which 
Maner. fh 


gible, viſible, and extended ; but among philoſophers Matthew. 
it fignifies that ſubſtance of which all bodies are com- 
poled; and in this ſenſe it is ſynonymous with the word ' 
ELEMENT. | | 


It is only by the ſenſes that we kave any communi- 


cation With the external world ; but the immediate ob- 
jects of ſenſe, philoſophers have in general agreed to 


term qualities, which they conceive as inhering in 


ſomething which is called their /#bje&# or ſubſtratun:. 
It is this ſubſtratum of ſenſible qualities which, in the 
language of philoſophy, is denominated matter ; fo 


that matter is not that which we immediately ſee or 


handle, butthe concealed ſulject or ſupportof viſible, and 


_ tangible qualities. What the moderns term qualities, 


was by Ariſtotle and his followers called form; but ſo 


far as the two doctrines are intelligible, there appears 


to be no eſſential difference between them. From the 
moderns we learn, that body confiſts of matter and 
qualities ; and the peripatetics taught, the ſame thing 
when they ſaid that body is compoled of matter and 


form. | . | 
; How philoſophers were led to analyſe body into 
matter and form, or, to uſe modern language, into 


matter and qualities ; what kind of exiſtence they at- 
tribute to each: and whether matter muſt be conceived 


as ſelf · exiſtent or created—are queſtions which ſhall be 


conſidered afterwards (See MgTarnvsics). It is 
ſufficient here to have defined the term. | 
MATTHEW, or Goſpel of St Marrusw, a cano- 
nical book of the New Teſtament. 1 
St Marr hen wrote his goſpel in Jadæa, at the 


requelt of thoſe he had converted; and it is thought 


he began in the year 41, cight years after Chriſt's 
reſurrection. It was written according to the teſti- 


mony of all the ancients, in the Hebrew or Syriac. 


language; but the Greek verſion, which now paſſes 
for the original, is as old as the apoſtolical times. 


St Marrtuzw, the Evangeliſi's Day, a feſtival of the 


Chriſtian church, obſerved on September 27ſt. 
St Marr,, the fon of Alpheus, was alſo called 


Levi. He was of Jewiſh original, as both his names 
diſcover, and probably a Galilean, Before his call to 


the apoſtolate, he was a publican or toll-gatherer io 
the Romans: an office of bad repute among the 
Jews, on aceount of the covetouſneſs and exaction of 
thoſe who managed it; St Matthew's office parti- 
cular'y conſiſting in gathering the cuſtoms of all 


merchandiſe that came by the ſea of Galilee, and the 


tribute that paſſengers were to pay who went by 


water. And here it was that Matthew fart at the re- 


cejpt of cuſtom, when our Sayiour called him to be a 


diſciple. It is probable, that, living at Caparnaum, 
the place of Chriſt's uſual reſidence, he might have 


ſome knowledge of him before he was called. Mat- 


thew immediately expreſſed his ſatisfaction in being 
called to this high dignity, by entertaining our Sa- 


viour and his diſciples at a great dinncrathis own houſe, 
whither he invited all his friends, eſpecially thoſe of his 
own profeſſion, hoping, probably, that they might be 
influenced by the company and converſation of Chriſt. 
St Matthew continued With the reſt of the apoſtles 


till after our Lord's aſcenſion. For the firſt eight. 


years afterwards he preached in Judæa. Then he 


_ betook himſelf to propagating the goſpel among the 


_ Gentiles, 


7 LIBS, 
„ eee e ern 


MAT. 


Matthew Gentiles, and choſe Ethiopia as the ſcene of his apo(-. 
tiolical miniſtry; where it is ſaid he ſuffered martyr- 
Mattiacum qom, but by what kind of death is altogether unger- 
tain. It is pretended, but without any foundation, 
that Hyrtacus, king of Ethiopia, defiring ro marry 


Iphigenia, the daughter of his brother and predeceſſor 


lippus, and the apoſtle having repreſented to him 


that he could not lawfully do it, the enraged prince 


ordered his head immediately to be cut off. Baronius 


tells us, the body of St Matthew was tranſported 
from Ethiopia to Bithynia, and from thence was 
carried to Lan in the kingdom of Naples in 
the year 654, where it was found in 1080, and where 
duke Robert built a church bearing bis name. 


St Marrigu, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 


Arragon, ſeated in a pleaſant plain, and in a ve 


ſertile.coumry watered with many ſprings. W. Long. 


o. Nat, 40. #3 | 
Marrnzw of Paris. SecParis. 


Marrumy of Weſtminſter, a Benedictine monk and 
accompliſhed ſcholar, who wrote a hiſtory —_ . « 
0 — 


beginning of the world to the end of the reign of Ec 

ward I. under the title of Flores Hiſtoriarum Which 
was afterwards continued by other hands. He died in 

1380. 5 3 


Apoſtles, chap. i. There was a goſpel publiſhed 
under Matthias's name, but rejected as ſpnrious; as 


likewiſe ſome traditions, which met with rhe ſame. 


fate. | 


St Marrnus's Day: a feſtival of the Chriſtian ' 


church, obſerved on the 24th of February, St Mat- 


thias was an apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, but not of the 
number of the twelve choſen by Chriſt himſelf. He 
_ obtainedthis high honour upon a vacancy made in 


the college of the apoſtles by the treafon and death 
of Judas Iſcariot, The choice fell on Matthias by 
lot; his competitor being Joſeph called Barſabas and 
ſirnamed Juſlus. Matthias was qualified forthe apoſtle - 
ſhip, by having been a conſtant attendant upon our 
Saviourall the time of his miniſtry. He was, probably, 
one of the yo diſciples. After our Lord's reſurrec- 
tion, he preached the goſpel firſt in 
wards it is probable he travelled eaſtwards, his reſi- 
_ dence being principally near the irruption of the river 
Apſarus and the haven. Hyſſus. The barbarous peo- 
ple treated him with great rudeneſs and inhumanity : 
aud, after many labours and ſufferings in converting 
great numbers to Chriſtianity, he obtained the crown 
of martyrdom ; but by what kind of death, is un- 
certain. They pretend to ſhow the relics of St Mat- 


thias at Rome: and the famous abbey of St Mat- 


thias near Treves boaſts of the ſame advantage; but 
doubtleſs both without any foundation, | 
goſpel aſcribed to St Matthias; but it was univerſally 
rejected as ſpurious. * 1 
MATTIACA Aevz, or MaTTiaci FoNrEs, 
(anc. geog), now Wiſbaden, oppoſite to Mentz, in 
the Weteravia. E. Long. 8. N. Lat. 50. 6. 
MATTIACUM, or Marriun, (auc. geog:) a 
town of the Mattiaci, a branch of the Catti in Ger- 
many. Now Marpurg in Heſſe. E. Long. 8. 30. N 
Lat. 30. 40. . oy A | 


 MATTINS, the fir canoyical hour, or the, firſt, Matic 
_MATTHIOLUS. 


of ſome mortific 


Judza. After- 


There was a 


MAT 


part of the daily fer vice, in the Romiſh church. 


[1 


which are eſteemed; and died in 1577. 


MATURANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which. 


promote the ſuppuration of tumors. 


and polite writer, was born in Holland in the year 


1 718. He Was the ſon of a clergyman, and Was ori- 


MATY (Matthew), M. B. an eminent phyſician. 


| 


'S, (Peter Andrew), an eminent Nat. 
phy lician in the 16th century, born at Sienna, was well | 
{killed in the Greek and Latin tongues. He wrote. 

learned commentaxies on Dioſcorides, andother works 


1 W 


ginally intended by the charch.; bot in conſequence. 
a 


ri 


the Journal Britannique, This Journal, which conti · 


nues to hold its rank amongſt the beſt of thoſe, which 


* 


chief end he intended by zt, and introduced him to the 
of the meſt reſpectable lite- 
rary characters of the country he had made his own... 
It was to their active and uninterrupted friendſhip he. 
owed the places he afterwards poſſeſſed, In1758he 
was choſen fellow, and in 1765, on the reſignation. of 
Dr Birch, who died a few months after and made him 
his executor, ſecretary to the royal ſociety, He had 
been appointed one of the under librarians of the Bri- 
tiſh moſenm at its firſt inſtitution in 1753, and be- 
came principal librarian at the death of Dr Knight in 


acquaintance. of ſome, 


1772. Uſeful in all theſe poſts, he promiſed to be 


eminently ſo in the laſt, when he was ſcized with a 
languiſhing diſorder, which in 1776 put an end to a 


life which had been uniformly devoted to the purſuit 
of ſcience and the offices of hamanity, He was an 


early and active advocate for inoculation ; and when 


there was a doubt entertained that one might have the 


ſmall-pox this way a ſecond time, tried it upon him- 
ſelf unknown to bis family. He was a member of 
the medical club 4 the Drs Parſons, Templeman, 
Fothergill, Wat 

fortnight in St Paul's churchyard. He was twice 
married, via, the firſt time to 


on, aud others), which. met every. 


gon; and the ſecond to Mrs Mary Deners. 
a ſon and three daughters. | 
the Memoirs of the Earl of Cheſterfield ; which were 
completed by his ſon-in-law Mr Juſtamond, and. pre- 
fixed to that nobleman's Miſcellaneous Works, 1777, 


2 vols 410. 


Marty (Paul Henry), M. A. F. R. S. ſon of the 
former, was educated at Weſtminſter and Trinity col - 
lege Cambridge, and had their travelling fellowſhip for 
He was afterwards Chaplain to Lerd 
Stor mont at Paris in 17. ., and ſoon after vacated his 
next fellowſhip by marrying one of the three daughters, 


three years. 


of Joſepli Clark, Efq ; ſiſter of the late Captain Charles 
Clark (who ſucceeded to the command on the death 


of Captain Cook). On his father's death in 1976, he 
ſucceeded to the office of one of the under ay" . 


| ications his father met with, from the 
ſynod, on account of ſome particular ſentiments he. 
. entertained about the doctrine of the Trinity, turned 
his thonghts to phy ſic. He took his degree of M. D. 
at Leyden : ang iy 1749 came to ſetile in England, 
his father having determined to quit Holland for ever. 
In order to make himſelf known, in 1749 he began to 
publiſh in French an acconnt of the productions of the 
Englim preſs, printed at the Hague.under the name of 


buape appeared lince the time of Bayle, anſwered the. 
St MATTHIAS, an apoftle, was choſen, inſtead” | 
of Judas. He preached in Judza and' part of Aihi- 
opia, and ſuffered martyrdoin. See the a of the 


rs Elizabeth Boiſra» - 
| me left 
He had nearly finiſhed 


* 


MA U 


Maty of the Britiſh muſeum, and was after war ds preferred 
to a ſuperior department, having the care of the anti- 
Pers quities, for which he was eminently well qualified. 
tus. In 1776 he alſo ſucceeded his father in the office of 
feerctary to the royal foci | 
ſpecting the reinſtatement of Dr Hutton in the de- 
partment of ſecretary for foreign correſpondence 1784, 
Mr Maty took a warm and diſtinguiſhed part, and re- 
ſigned the office of ſeeretary : after which he under- 
took to aſſiſt gentlemen or ladies in perfecting their 
knowledge of the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian 
_ claffies, Mr Maty was a thinking conſcientions man; 
Aud having conceived ſome doubts abont the articles 
| he had ſabſcribed in early life, he never could be pre- 
valled upon to place himſelf in the way of eccleſlaſtical 
preferment, though his connections were amongſt thoſe 
Who coald have ferved him eſſentially in this point; 
and ſoon after his father's death he withdrew himſelf 
from miniſtering in the eſtabliſhed church, his reaſons 
for which he publiſhed in the 47th volume of the Gent. 
Magazine, p- 466. His wholelife wasthenceforwards 
taken ap in literary purſuits. He received rool. from 
the duke of Marlborough, with a copy of that beauti- 
ful work the Cemme Mar /burienſes, of which only 100 
copies were worked off for preſents; and of which 
Mr Maty wrote tlie French account, is Mr Bryant did 
tlie Latin. In January 1782 he ſet on foot a Review 
of publications, principally foreign, which he carried 
on, with great credit to himſelf and ſatisfaction to the 


1 


diſcontinde it from ill health. He had long laboured 
under an aſthmatic complaint, Which at times made 
great ravages in his conſtitution, and at laſt put a pe- 
Tiod to his life 1 178 7, at the age of 42 ; leaving 
| behind him one fon. Mr Maty enjoyed a reſpectable 
rank in the republic of letters, and by his talents and 
attainments was fully intitled toit. He was eminently 
acquainted with ancient and modern literature, and 
particularly converſant in critical reſearches. The 
purity and probity of his nature were unqueſtionable; 
and his humanity was as exquiſite as it would have 
been extenſive, had it been ſeconded by his fortune, 
" MAUCAUCO, Macaco, or Mali. in zoology. 
See LRMUR, n“ 4. EIN: | 
MMAVIS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Turdus. See 
Tvxpus. | | | | 
MAUBEUGE, a town of the Netherlands, in Hai- 
nault, with an illaſtrious abbey of canonefſes, who 
muſt be noble both by the father and mother's ſide. 
This place was ceded to France in 1678; and fortified 
after the manner of Vauban. It is ſeated on the river 
Sambre, in E. Long. 5. o. N. Lat 50. 15. | 
 MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an ancicnt 


MAUNDY THrvssDay, is the Thurſday in Paſ- 
ſion week: which was called Maunday or Mandate 


his apoſtles to commemorate him in the Lord's ſupper, 
which he this day inſtituced: or from the new com- 
mandment which he gave them to love one another, 
after be had waſhed their feet as a token of his love 
to them. 8 | 8 
 MAUPERTUIS (Peter Louis Morcean de), 2 ce- 
| lebrated French academician, was born at St Malo in 
1698; and was there privately educated till he arrived 
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On the diſputes te- 


public, for near five years, when he was obliged to 


coat ſleeve, borne in many gentlemens eſcutcheons., 


Thurſday from the command which our Saviour gave 


NA 

at his 16th year, when he was placed under the cele- 
brated profeſſor of philoſophy M. le Blond, in the 
college of la Marche, at Paris. He ſoon diſcovered a 
paſſion for mathematical ftudies, and particularly for 
geometry, He likewiſe practiſed inſtrumental mulic 
in his early years with great ſacceſs ; fixed on no 


| profeſſion till he was 20, When he entered into the ar- 


my. He firſt ſerved in the Grey Maſqueteers ; but in 
the year 1720, his father 7 bim a company of 
cavalry in the regiment of La Rocheguyon. He re- 
mained but five years in the army, during which time 
he purſued his mathematical ſtudies with great vigour; 
and it was foon remarked by M. Freret and other aca- 
demicians, that nothing but geometry could ſatisfy 
his active foal and unbounded thirſt for knowledge. 


In the year 1723, he was received into the Royal 


Academy of Sciences, and read his firſt preformance, 
which was a memoir upon the conſtruction and form 


Mauper · 
t uis. 
— — 


of muſical inſtruments, November 16. 1724. During 


the firſt years of his admiſſion he did not wholly con- 
fine his attention to mathemiatics ; he dipt into natural 


- philoſophy, and diſcovered great knowledge and dex- 


terity in obſervations and experiments upon animals. 
If the cuſtom of travelling into remote climates, like 
the ſages of antiquity, in order to be initiated into 
the learned myſteries of thoſe times, had ſtil ſubſiſted, 


no one would have conformed to it with greater ca- 


neſs than M. de Maupertuis. His firſt gratifi ca- 
tion of this paſſion was to viſit the country Which had 
ven birth to Newton ; and during his refidence at 
ondon he became as zealous an admirer and fol- 
lower of that philoſopher as of any one of his own 
countrymen. His next excurſion was to Baſil in 
Switzerland, where he formeda friendſhip with the fa- 


mous John Bernowlli, and his family, which continued 


to his death. At his return to Paris, he applied him- 


ſelf to his favourite ſtudies with greater zeal than ever: 
And how well he fulfilled the duties of an academi- 

cian, may be gatherrd by runningover the memoirs of 
the academy from the year 1724 to 1736; where it ap- 
_ pears that he was neither idle nor occupied by objects 


of ſmall importance. The moſt ſublime queſtions in 


geometry and the relative ſciences received from his 


handstharelegance,clearneſs, and preciſion ſo remark. 
able in all his writings. In the year 1736, he was 


| ſent by the king of France to the polar circle, to mea- 
ſure a degree in order to aſcertain the figure of the 


earth, accompanied by Meſſrs Clairault. Camus, Le 
Monnier, I Abbe Outhier, and Celſius the celebrated 
profe ſſor of aſtronomy at Upſal. This diſtinction ren- 
dered him ſo famous, that, at his return, he was ad- 
mitted a member of almoit every academy in Eu- 
rope, Y 

in the year 1740 Maupertuis had an invitation from! 
the king of Pruſſia to go to Berlin; Wich was too 
flattering to be refuſed. His rank among men of let- 
ters had not wholly effaced his love for his firſt pro- 
feſſion, namely, that of arms. He followed his Pruſ- 
ſion majeſty into the field, and was a witneſs of the 


diſpoſitions and operations that preceded the batile of 


Molwicz : but wasdeprived of the glory of being pre- 


ſent, when victory declared in favour of his royal pa- 
tron, by a ſingular kind of adventure. His horſe, du- 
ring the heat of the action; running away with kim, 


he fell into the hands of the enemy; and was at * 


| Mauper- but roughly treated by the Auſtrian ſoldiers, 


MAU 


to whom 
he could not make himſelf known for want of language; 


Y— but being carried priſoner to Vienna, he received ſuch 


honours from their imperial majeſtics as were never 
effaced from his memory. From Vienna he returned 
to Berlin ; but as the reform of the academy which 
the king of Pruſſia then meditated was not yet ma- 
ture, he went again to Paris, where his affairs called 
him, and was choſen in 1742 direQor of the academy 
of ſciences, In 1743 he was received into the French 


academy; which was the firſt inſtance of the ſame 


perſon being a member of both the academies at Paris 
at the ſame time. M. de Maupertuis again aſſumed 
the ſoldier at the ſiege of Fribourg, and was pitched 
upon by marſhal Cogny and the count d*Argenſon to 
carry thenews tothe French king of the ſurrender of 
that citadel. _ „ „ 
He returned to Berlin in the year 1744, when a 
marriage was negotiated and brought about, by the 
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good offices of the queen - mother, between our author 


and mademoiſelle de Borek, a lady of great beauty and 
merit, and nearly related to M. de Borck at that time 
miniſter of ſtate. 


and regarded this alliance as the moſt fortunate cir- 
cumſtance of his life. | 


In the year 1746, M. de Maupertuis was declared | 


by his Pruſſian majeſty preſident of the royal academy 
of ſciences at Berlin, and ſoon after by the ſame prince 


This determined him to ſettle at 
Berlin, as he was extremely attached to his new ſpoule, 


was honoured with the order of Merit : However, all 


theſe accumulated honours and advantages, fo far from 
leſſening his ardour for the ſciences, ſeemed to furniſh 


new allurements to labour and application. Not a day 


paſſed but he produced ſome new project or eſſay for 
the advancement of knowledge. Nor did he confine 
| himſelf to mathematical ſtudies only: metaphy ſics, 
_ chemiſtry, botany, polite literature, all ſhared his at- 
_ tention, and contributed to his fame. At the ſame 


time, he had, it ſeems, a ſtrange inquietude of ſpi- 


rit, with a dark atrabilaire humour, which ren- 


dercd him - miſerable amidſt honours and pleaſures. 
Such a temperament did not promiſe. a very pacific 
life; and he was engaged in ſeveral quarrels, He 
had a quarrel with Koenig the profeſſor of philoſophy 
at Franeker, and another more terrible with Voltaire. 
Manpertuis had inſerted into the yolume of Memoirs 


oithe Academy of Berlin for 1746, a diſcourſe upon 


the laws of motion ;. which Koenig was not content 
With attacking, but attributed to Leibnitz. Mauper- 
tuis, ſtung with the imputation of plagiariſm, engaged 
the academy of Berlin to call upon him for his proof; 


which Koenig failing to produce, he was ſtruck out of 


the academy, of which he was a member. Several 
pamphlets were the conſequence of this; and Voltaire, 
for ſome reaſon or other, engaged againſt Maupertuis. 
We ſay, for ſome reaſon or other : becauſe Mauper- 


tuis and Voltaire were apparently upon the mult ami - 


cable terms; and the latter reſpected the former as 
his maſter in the mathematics. Voltaire, however, ex- 


cried all his wit and ſatire againſt bim; and on the 


whole was ſo mach tranſported beyond what was 


mine; and died in 1759. 


thought right, that he found it expedient in 1753 to 


quit the court of Pruſſia. 
Our pbiloſopher's conſtitution had long been con- 


fiderably impaired by the great fatigues of various kinds 


in wbich his active mind had involved him; thong h Mauper. 


from the amazing bardſhips he had andergone in his 


tu 


is. 


northern expedition, moſt of his future bodily ſuffer. — 


ings may be traced. The intenſe ſharpneſs. of the air 


could only be ſupported by means of ſtrong liquors ; 


which helped but to lacerate his lungs, and bring ona 


ſpitting of blood, which began at leaſt 12 years before 
he died. Yet ſtill his mind ſeemed to enjoy the 


greateſt vigour; for the beſt of bis writings were pro- 


duced, and moſt lublime ideas developed, during the 


time of his confinement. by ſickneſs, when he was un- 


able to occupy his preſidial chair at the academy. He 
took ſeveral journeys to St Malo, during the laſt years 


of his life, for the recovery of his health: Andthough 


he always received benefit by breatbing his native air, | 


yet ſtill, upon his return to Berlin, his diforder like- 
_ wiſe returned with greater violence. His laſt journey 
into France was undertaken in the year 1757; when 
he was obliged, ſoon after his arrival there, to quit 
his favourite retreat at St Malo, on account of the 


danger and confuſion which that town was thrown in- 
to by the arrival of the Engliſh in its neighbourhood. 
From thence he went to Bourdeaux, hoping there 10 
meet with a neutral ſhip to carry him to Hamburgh, 
in his way back to Berlin; but being diſappointed in 


that hope, he went to Toulouſe, where he remained ſe- 
ven months. He had then thoughts of going to Italy, 


in hopes a milder climate would reſtore him to health ; 


but finding himſelf grow worſe, he rather inclined to- 


wards Germany, and went to Neufchatel, where for 
three months he enjoyed the converſation of Lord 


Mariſchal, with whom he had formerly been much 
connected. At length he arrived at Baſil, October 


16. 1758, where he was received by his friend Ber- 
nouilli and his family with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
affection. He at firſt found himfelf much better here 
than he had beenat Neufchatel : bat this amendment 
was of ſhort duration; for as the winter approached, 
his diſorder returned, accompanied by new and more 
alarming ſymptoms, He languiſhed here many months, 
during which he was attended by M. de la Conda- 


He wrote in French, 1. The figure of the earth de- 


termined. 2. The meaſure of adepree of the meridian. 


3. A diſcourſe on the parallax of the moon. 


4. A 
diſcourſe on the figure of the ſtars. 


5. The elements 


of geography. 6. Nautical aſtronomy. 7. Elements 


of aſtronomy. 8. A phyſical diſſertation on a white 


inhabitanr-of Africa. 9. An eſſay on coſmography. 


10. Refieciions on the origin of languages. 11. An 
eſſay on moral philoſophy; 12. A letter on the pro- 
greſs of the ſciences. 13. An eſſay on the formation 
of bodies. 
15. Leiters, and other werks. 1 | 
MAUR (St), was a cclebrated diſciple of St Bene- 
dict. If we can believe a liſe of St Maur aſcribed to, 


Faſtus his companion, he was ſent by Benedict on a 


miſſion to France. But this life is conſidered as apo- 
cry phal. In rejecting it, however, as well as the cir- 
cumſtances of the miſſion, we muſt beware of denying 


the miſſion itſelf, | It is certain that it was believed in. 


France as early as the gth century; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſilence of Bede, Gregory of Tours, and others, 
there are ſeveral documents which prove this, or at 
leaſt render it extremely probable. A celebrated ſo- 

* | | » | cieiy 


14. An culogium on M. de Monteſquieu. 
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Ilauriceau clety of benedictines took the name of 8. Maur in reader may conſult Hiſtoria di S. Mauritie, hy P. Roſ- Maurice. 
Maurice. the beginning of the laſt century, and received the ſignole a Jeſuit, and the Acta Sanctorum for the mont 
— ſanction of Pope Gregory XV. in 1621. This ſo- of September. The marcyrdom of this legion, writ- 


ciety was early diſtinguithed by the virtue and the 
knowledge of its members, and it ſtill ſupports the 
character. There are perhaps fewer eminent men in 
it than formerly; but this muſt be aſcribed to the le- 
vity ofthe age, and partly to the little encouragement 
for the reſearches of learned men. The chief perſons 
of ingenuity which this fociety has produced are, the 
Fathers Menard, d'Acheri, Mabillon, Ruinart, Ger- 
main, Lami, Montfaucon, Martin, Vaiſſette, le Nourri, 
Martianay, Martenne, Maſſuet, &c. &c, See L' Hi- 
floire Letteraire de le Congregation de St Maur, pub- 
liſhed at Paris under the title of Bruſſels, in 4to, 
1770, by Dom. Taflin. | | 

- MAURICEAU eee a French ſurgeon, who 
applied himſelf with great ſucceſs and reputation to 
the theory and practice of his art ſor ſeveral years at 
Paris. Afterwards he confined himſelf to the diſor- 
ders of pregnant and lying- in women, and was at the 
head of all the operators in this way. His O ſervation, 


fur la greſſeſſe and ſur I accouchmeut des femmes, ſur 


leurs maladies, et calles des enfans nouneaux, 1694, in 
-4to, is reckoned an excellent work, and has been tran- 
ſlated into ſeveral languages ; German, Flemiſh, Ita- 


lian, Engliſh: and the author himſelf tranſlated it in - 


to Latin. It is illuſtrated with cuts. He publiſhed ano- 
ther piece or two, by way of ſupplement, on the ſame 
ſubject; and died at Paris in 1709. 

- MAURICE (St) commander of the Theban le- 
gion, was a Chriſtian, together with the officers and 
beldiers of that legion, amounting to 6600 men.— 
This legion received its name from the city Thebes 
in Egypt, where it was raiſed. It was ſent by Dio- 
cleſian to check the Bagaudac, who had excited ſome 
diſturbances in Gaul. Maurice having carried his 
troops over the Alps, the emperor Maximinian com- 
manded him to employ his utmoſt exertions to extir- 
pate Chriſtianity. This propoſal was received with 


horror both by the commander and by the ſoldiers. — 


The emperor, enraged at their oppolition, commang- 
ed the legion to be decimated ; and when they ſtill 
declared that they would ſooner die than do any thing 
prejudicial to the Chriſtian faith, every tenth man of 
thoſe who remained was put to death. Their perſe- 
-verance excited the emperor to ſtill greater cruelty ; 
for when he ſaw that nothing could make them 
relinquiſh their religion, he commanded his troops 
to ſurround them, and cut them to pieces. Mau- 
rice, the commander of theſe Chriſtian heroes, 
and Exuperus and Candidus, officers of the legion, 
who had chiefly inſtigated the ſoldiers to this noble 
reſiſtance, ſignalized themſelves by theirpaticnce and 
their attachment to the doctrines of the Chriſtian re- 
| ligion. They were maſſacred, it is believed, at A- 
gaune, in Chablais, the 22d of September 286.— 
Notwithſtanding may proofs which ſupport this 
tranſaction, Dubordier, Hottinger, Moyle, Burnet, 
and Moſhe im, are diſpoſed to deny the fact. It is de- 
fended, on the other hand, by Hickes an Engliſh 
writer, and by Dom Joſeph de Liſle a benedictine 
monk de la congregation de Saint Vannes, in a work of 
his, intitled, Defence de la Verits du Martyrede la Le- 
gion 1 48-4 1737. In defence of the ſame fact, the 
Vor. X. e 


ten by St Eucherius biſhop of Lyons, was tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity in a very imperfe& manner by Surius. 


P. Chifflet a Jeſuit, diſcovered, and gave to the pub- 


lic, an exact copy of this work. Don Ruinart main- 
tains, that it has every mark of authenticity. St Mau- 
rice is the patron of a celebrated order in the king of 
Sardinia's dominions, created by Emanuel Philibert 
duke of Savoy, to reward military merit, and appro- 


ved by Gregory XIII. in 1572. The commander 


of the Theban legion muſt not be con founded with 
another St Maurice, mentioned by Theodoret, who 
ſuffered martyrdom at Apamea, in Syria. 

Mauxrice (Mauritius Tiberius), was born at A- 
rabiſſus in Cappadocia, A. D. 539. He was de ſcend- 


ed from an ancient and honourable Roman family.— 


After he had filled ſeveral offices in the court of Tibe- 
rius Conſtantine, he obtained the comand of his ar- 
mies againſt the Perſians. His gallantry was fo con, 
ſpicnous, that the emperor gave him his dangh- 


ter Conſtantia in marriage, and inveſted him with 


the purple in 13th Auguſt 582. The Perſians ill 
continued to make inroads on the Roman territories, 
and Maurice ſent Philippicus, his brother-in-law, 
againſt them. This general conducted the war with 
various ſucceſs. At firſt he gained ſeveral ſplendid 
victories, but he did not continue to have a decided 
ſuperiority. As there was great uſe for ſoldiers in 
theſe unfortunate times, the emperor ifſied a man- 


date in 592, forbidding any ſoldier to become a monk 


till he had accompliſhed the term of bis military ſer. 
vice. Maurice acquired much glory in reſtoring Choſ- 


roes II. king of Perſia, to the throne, after he hag 


been depoſed by his ſubjects. The empire was in his 
reign harraſſed by the trequent inroads of the Arabian 
tribes. He purchaſed peace from them by granting 


them a penſion nearly equal to 100,000 crowns ; but 


theſe barbarians took frequent opportunities to renew 
the war. 
ſtroyed 50,000, and took 17,000 priſoners. Theſe 
were reſtored, on condition that the kingofthe Abari 
ſhould return all the Roman captives in his dominions. 


Regardleſs of his promiſe, he demanded a ranſom of 


10,000 crowns. Maurice, full of indignation, refuſed 
the ſum ; and the barbarian, equally enraged, put the 
captives tothe word. While the emperor to revenge 
this cruelty, was making preparations againſt the A- 
bari, Phocas, who from the rank of a centurion had 
attained the higheſt military prefermeut, aſſumed the 


purple, and was declared einperor. He purſued Mau- 


rice to Chalcedon, took him priſoner, end condemned 
him to die. The five ſons of this unfortunate prince 
were maſlacred before his eyes; and Maurice,hambliog 


himſelf under the hand of God, was heard to ex- 


claim, Thou art juſt, © Lord, and thy j'daments are 


without partiality. He was beheaded on the 26th No- 


vember 602, in the 634 year of his age and 2oth of 


his reign. Many writers have eſtimated the charac- 


ter of this prince by bis misfortunes jinſtead of his 
aQions. They believed him guilty withour evidence, 
and condemned him without reaſon. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that he allowed Italy to be harraſſed 
but he was a father to the reſt of the empire, He re- 
| | 48 ſtored 


In different engagements the Romans de- 
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laws, and piety by his example. He loved the ſcien- 
_ ces, and was the patron of learned men. | 
Ma vRICE, elector of Saxony, ſon of Henry le 
Pieux, was born A. D. 1521. He was early remark- 
able for hiscourage, and during his whole life he was 
engaged in warlike purſuits. He ſerved under the 
emperor Charles V. in the campaign of 1544 againſt 
France; and in the year following againſt the league 
of Smalkalde ; with which, although a Proteſtant, he 
would have no manner of connection. The emperor, 
as a reward for his ſervices, in the year 1547, made 
him elector of Saxony, having deprived his couſin 
| TR Frederick of that electorate. Ambition had 
ed him to ſecond the views of Charles, in the hope 
of being cleQor, and ambition again detached him 
from that prince, In 1551 he entered into a league a- 
gainſt the emperor, together with the elector of Bran- 
enbourg, the Count Palatine, the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, and many other princes. This league, encou- 
raged by the young and enterpriſing Henry II. of 
France, was more dangerous than that of Smalkalde. 
The pretext for the aſſociation was the deliverance of 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, whom the emperor kept pri- 
ſoner. Maurice and the confederates marched, in 
1552, to the defiles of Tirol, and put to flight the 
Imperial troops who guarded them, The emperor 
and his brother Ferdinand narrowly eſcaped, and fled 
from the conquerors in great diſorder. Charles ha- 
ving retired into Paſſau, where he had collected an 
army, brought the princes of the league to terms of 
accommodation. By the famous peace of Paſſau, 
which was finally ratified the 12th of Auguſt 1552, 
the emperor granted an amneſty without exception to 
all thoſe who had carried arms againſt him from the 
year 1546. The Proteſtants not only obtained the free 
exerciſe of their religion, but they were admitted 
into the imperial chamber, from which they 
had been exciuded fince the victory of Mulberg.— 


Maurice ſoon after united himſelf with the emperor 


againſt the Margrave of Brandenburg, who laid waſte 

the German provinces. He engaged him in 1553. 

gained the battle of Siverſhauſen, and died of the 
wounds he had received in the en gagement two days 

after. He was one of the greateſt protectors of the 

| Lutherans in Germany, and a prince equally brave 
and politic. After he had profited by the ſpoils of 

John Frederick, the chief of the Proteſtants, he be- 
came himſelf the leader of the party, and by theſe 

means maintained the balance of power againſt the 

emperor in Germany. | | 1 

Maurice de Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſucceeded 

to the government of the Low Countries after the 

death of his father William, who was killed in 1584 

by the fanatic Gerard, The young prince was then 

only cighteen years of age, but his courage and abi- 
 Vities were above his years. He was appointed cap- 
tain general of the United Provinces, and he reared 
that edifice of liberty of which his father had laid the 
foundation, Breda ſubmitted to him in 1590: Zut- 
phen, Deventer, Hulſt, Nimeguen, in 1591. He 
gained ſeveral important advantages in 1592, and in 
the year following he made himſelf maſter of Gertiru- 
vo! path When he had performed theſe ſplendid 
ſervices, he returned to the Low Countries by the way 


3 Ws e e 
of Tealand. His fleet was attacked. by à dreadful. . Manrice 
tempeſt, in which he loſt forty veſſels, and he him 


'Mzurice, ſtored the military diſcipline, hambled the pride of 
nis enemies, ſupported the Chriſtian religion by his 


feated the troops of t 
drove the Spaniards entirely out of Holland: In 1600 


IS | 
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ſelf had very nearly periſhed. His death would have 


been conſidered by the Hollanders as a much greater 


calamity than the loſs of their veſſels. They watched 
over his ſafety with exceeding care. In 1594, one of 


his guards was accuſed of an intention to take away his 


life; and it was generally believed that he was bribed 
to this ſervice by the enemies of the republic. He 


fell a ſacrifice at Bourges, either to his own fanaticiſm 


or to the jealous anxicty of the friends of Maurice. 
The prince of r increaſing in reputation, de- 
e archduke Albert in 1597, and 


he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Dunkir k; but he 
took ample vengeance on Albert, whom he again de- 
feated in a pitched battle near Newport. Before the 
action, this great general ſent back the ſhips which 
had brought his troops into Flanders: My brethren 
(faid he to his army), we muſt conquer the enemy. or 
drink up the waters of the ſea, neee r yourſelves ; 


have determined I ſhall either conquer byyour bravery, 


or I. ſhall never ſurvivethe diſgrace of beingconqueredby 
men in every reſpect our inferiors. This ſpeech elevated 


the ſoldiers tothe higheſt piteh of enthuſiaſm, and the 
victory was complete. Rhinberg, Grave, and Ecluſe, 


citics in Flanders, ſubmitted io the conquerer the fol- 
lowing year. Maurice, however, not only laboured 
for the commonwealth, but alſo for himſelf. He co- 
veted the ſovereignty of Holland, and was oppoſed in 
the proſecution of his delign by the penſioner Barne- 


veldt. The zeal and activity of this wiſe republican 


coſt him his life, He was an Arminian; and at this 


time Maurice defended Gomar againſt Arminius. 


Taking advantage of the general odium under which 
the Arminians lay, he found means to get Barneveldt 


condemned in 1619. His death, wholly ae ht | 
ea 


the cruel ambition of the prince of Orange, ma 
deep impreſſion on the minds of the Hollanders. The 
truce with Spain being expired, Spinola laid ſiege to 
Breda in 1624, and in ſix months, by the proper di- 
rection of his great talents, though with great ſlaugh- 
ter of his troops, he took the place. The prince of 
Orange, unſucceſsful. in every attempt to raiſe the 
ſiege, died of vexation in 1625, aged 55 years, with 
the reputation of the greateſt warrior of his time. 
« The life of this Stadtholder (ſays the Abbé Ray- 
2 was almoſt an uninterrupted ſeries of battles, 
of ſieges, and of victories. Of moderate abilities in 
every thing Elſe, he ſhone conſpicuous in his military 
capacity, His camp was the ſchool of Europe, and 


thoſe who received their military education in his ar- 


mies augmented, perhaps, the glory of their maſter.— 
Like Montecuculi, he diſcovered inimitable ſkill in 
his marches and encampments ; like Vauban, he poſ- 
ſeſſed the talent of fortifyingplaces, and of renderi 

them impregnable ; like Eugene, the addreſs of find- 
ing ſubſiſtence for great armies, in countries barren by 
nature, or ravaged by war; like Vendome, the happy 
talent of calling forth, in the moment they became: 
neceſſary, greaterexertions from his ſoldiers than could 
reaſonably be expected ; like Conde, that infallible 
quickneſs of eye which decides the fortune of battles 3 
like Charles XII. the art of rendering his troops al- 


' moſt invincible to cold, hunger, and fatigue ; like 


Turenne, the ſecret of making war with the leaſt * 
| ſible 


\\ 
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+ +ania ſible expence of human blood. The Chevalier Folard 
— a ar 5 that Maurice was the greateſt commander 
bol infantry ſince the time of the Romans. He ſtudied 
the military art of the ancients, and applied their rules 
with great exactneſs in the various occurrences of war. 
He not only took advantage of the inventions of o- 
thers, bur he enriched the ſcience of war with ſeveral 
improvements. Teleſcopes were firſt uſed by him for 


conducting a ſiege, and the plan of blockading a 
ſtrong place, which were of his invention, he greatly 
improved the whole art by his method of puſhing an 

attack with great yigour, and of defending, for the 
_ greateſt length of time, and in the beſt manner, a 
place beſieged. In ſhort, the many uſeful things 
Which he practiſed or invented, placed him in the 
higheſt rank among men of a military character. On 
one occaſion, a lady of quality aſked him, who was 
the firſt general of the age! Spinola (replied he) is the 
ſecond. It was his conſtant practice, during ſleep, to 
have two guards placed by his bedſide, not only to de- 
tend him in caſe of danger, but to awake him if there 
ſnould be the leaſt occaſion. 
and Holland was never carried on with greater keen- 
neſs and animoſity than during his adminiſtration.— 
The grand Signior, hearing of the vaſt torrents of 
blood med in the conteſt, thought that a great em- 
pire muſt depend on the deciſion. The object of 
Fo many battles was pointed out to him on a map, and 

he ſaid coldly, 15 were my buſineſs „I would ſend my 
pioneers — er them to caſl this little corner of earth 


patient under contradiction, and too much devoted to 
women. He was ſucceeded by Frederic Henry his 
brother. 8 | SE IP 


bounded on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
ſouth by Gerulia or Lybia Interior, and on the north 
by the Mediterranean, and comprehending the greater 
part of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. Its ancient 
limits are not exactly mentioned by any modern 
neither can they now be aſcertained by any modern 
_ obſervations, theſe kingdoms being but little known to 
Europeans. page | 

Thiscountry eee ene inhabited by a people call- 
ed Mauri, concerning the etymology of which name au- 
thors are not agreed. It is probable, however, that this 
country or at leaſt a great part of it, was firſt called 
Phut, ſince it appears from Pliny, Ptolemy, and St je- 
rom, that a river and territory not far ſrom Mount Atlas 
went by that name. L 
likewiſe appears, that part of the Mauri may be deemed 
the offspring of Lud the ſon of Miſraim, ſince his de- 
ſcendants mentioned Genſis x. are there called wen, 
Mouri or Mauritani. It is certain, that this region, 
as well as the others to the eaſtward of it, had many 
colonies planted in it by the Phœnicians. Procopius 


were to be ſeen there, with the following inſcription 
in the Phenician language and character, upon them; 
« We are the Canaanites, that fled from Fo/hua the 
ſon of Nun, that notorious robber. [bu Kachic, or 
Ibnu Raguig, an African writer cited by Leo, to- 

ether with Evagrius and Nicephorus Calliſtus, aſſert 
the ſame thing. | | 8 
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a military purpoſe; and beſides a kind of gallery in 


The war betwixt Spain 


Into the ſea. Maurice, like many great men, was im. 


MAURITANIA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, 


From the rp, Targum it 


tells us, that in his time two pillars of white ſtone 
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The Mavritanians, according to Ptolemy, were Mauritania 


divide into ſeveral cantons ortribes. The Metagonite 


were ſeated near the ſtraits of Hercules, new thoſe 
of Gibraltar. The Saccoſii, or Cocoſii, occupied the 
coaſt of the Iberian ſea, Under theſe two petty na- 
tions the Me ſices, Verues, and Verbicæ or Vervice, were 
ſettled. The Saliſe, or Salinſæ, were ſituated lower, 
towards the ocean ; and, ſtill more to the ſouth, the 
Volubiliani. The Maurenſiiand Herpiditani poſſeſſed 
the eaſtern part of this country, which was terminated 
by the Mulucha. The Angaucani or Fangacaucani, 
eee a ge, Bauiubæ, and Vacuntæ, extended 
themſelves from the ſouthern foot of Ptolemy's Atlas 
Minor to his Atlas Major. Pliny mentions the Ba- 
niuræ, whom Father Hardouin takes to be Ptolemy's 
Baniubæ: and Mela the Atlantes, whom he repreſents 


as poſſeſſed of the weſtern parts of this diſtrict. 


The earlieſt prince of Mauritania mentioned in 
hiſtory is Neptune: and next to him were Atlas and 
Antzus his two ſons, both famous in the Grecian 
fables on account of their wars with Hercules. An- 
tzus, in his contention with that hero, ſeems to have 
behaved with great bravery and reſolution. Having 
received large reinforcements of Libyan troops, he 
cut off great numbers of Hercules's men. But that 
celebrated commander, having at laſt intercepted a 
ſtrong body of Libyans ſent to the relief of Antæus, 
pave him a total overthrow, wherein both he and the 
eſt part of his forces were put to the ſword. This 
deciſive action put Hercules in poſſeſſion of Libya 
and Mauritania, and conſequently of the riches of all 
theſe kingdoms. Hence came the fable, that Her- 
cules, finding Antzus, a giant of an enormous ſize 
with whom he was engaged in ſingle combat, to 
receive freſh ſtrength as often as he touched his mo- 
ther earth when thrown upon her, at laſt lifted him 
up in the air and ſqueezed him to death. Hence 
likewiſe may be deduced the fable intimating that 
Hercules took the globe from Atlas upon his o-] 
ſhoulders, overcime the dragon that guarded the 
orchards of the Heſperides, and made himſelf maſter 
of all the golden fruit there, Bochart thinks that the 
fable alluded chiefly to naval engagements, wherein 
Hercules, for the moſt part, was victorious: though 
Antzus from time to time recived ſuccours by ſea. 
But at laſt Hercules, coming up wich one of his 
{quadrons which had a ſtrong reinforcement on board 
made himſelt maſter of it, and thus rendered Antæus 
incapable for the future of making head againſt him. 
The ſame author likewiſe inſinuates, thatthe notion of 
Antæus's gigantic ſtature prevailing for fo many cen- 
turies amongſt the Tingitanians, pointed out the ſize 
of the veſſels of which his fleets and ſquadrons were 
compoſed. As for the golden apples ſo frequently 
mentioned by the old mythologiſts, they were the 
treaſures that fell into Hercules's hands upon the 
defeat of Antzus; the Greeks giving the oriental 
word dem, riches, the fignification affixed to their own 
term une, apples. | 
With regard to the age in which atlas and An- 
tzus lived, the moſt probable ſuppoſition ſeems to be 
that of Sir Iſaac Newton. According to that illu- 


ſtrious author, Ammon the father of Seſac was the 
firſt king of Libya, or that vaſt tract extending from 
the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean : the con- 
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Mauritania queſt of which conntry was eſtected by Seſac in his 
— fathcr's life-time. Neptune afterwards excited the 


Libyans toa rebellion againſt Se ſac, and ſle him; and 


then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or 
Antzus, the ſun of Neptune, Seſac's brother and ad- 
miral. Not long after, Hercules, the general of The- 


bais and Ethiopia for the gods or great men of Egypt, 
reduced a ſecond time the Whole continent of Libya, 


having overthrown aud ſlain Antzus near a town in 


Thebais, from that event called Autæa or Autæopolis; 


chis, we ſay, is the notion advanced by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, & ho endeavours to prove, that the firſt reduction 


of Libya, by Scſac, happened a little above a thou- 


ſand years betorethe birth of Jeſus Chriſt, as the laſt, by | 
Hercules, did ſume few years after, Now, though 
we do not pretend to adopt every particular eireum- 
ſtance of Sir Iſaze Newton's ſyſtem, yet we cannot 


forbear ovſcrving, that it appears undeniably plain 
trom ſcripture, that neither the weſtern extremity of 
Libya, nor cven the other parts of that region, could 


poſſibly have been ſo well peopled before the time of 


David or Solomon, as to have ſent a numerous army 
to invade Egypt. For Egypt and Phoenicia, from 
wheuce the greateſt part of the anceſtors of the Li- 
þyans came, and which were much nearer the place 
trom whence the firſt diſperſion of mankind was 


made, could not themſelves have been greatly- over- 
{tocked with inhabitants any conſiderable time before 


the reiguof Saul. And that ſuch an invaſiou happen- 
cd in the reign of Neptune, or at leaſt of his ſon An- 
1zus, has been moſt fully evinced by this moſt excel- 
lent chronologer. | 15 | 

From the defeat of Antæus, nothing remark- 
able occurs in the hiſtory of Mauritania till the 
times of the Romans, who at laſt brought the whole 
kingdom under their juriſdiction; for which ſee the 
article Rone, With regard to the cuſtoms, &. of 
this people, it would ſcem. from what Hyginus inſi- 


nuates, that they fought only with clubs, till one Be- 


lus, the fon ot Neptune, as that author calls him, 
taught them the uſe of the ſword. Sir Iſaac Newton 
makes this Belus to have been the ſame perſon with 


Scluſtris King of Egypt, who over-ran a great part of 


the then known world. 1. All perſons of diſtinction 
in Mauritania went richly attired, wearing much gold 
and (i]ver in their cloths, They took great pains in 
cleanſing theirteeth, and curled their hair in a curious 
and elegant manner. They combed their beards, 
Which were very long, and always had their nails 
_ pared extremely cloſe, When they walked out in any 
numbers, they never touched one another, for fear of 
diſconcerting the curls into which their hair had been 
formed. 3. The Mauritanian infantry, in time of ac- 
tion, uſed ſhields made of clephants ſkins, being clad 
in thoſe of lions, leopards, and bears, which they 
kept on both nightaud day. 4. The cavalry of this 


nation was armed with hroad ſhort lances, and carried 


targets or bucklers, made likewiſe of the ſkius of wild 
beafts. They uſed no ſaddles. Their hovſes were 
fnalland ſwift, had wooden collers about their necks 
aud were ſo much under the command of their riders, 
thar they would follow them like dogs. The habitof 
theſe horſemen was not much different from that of 
the foot abovementioned, they conſtantly wearing a 
Urge tunic of the ſkins of wild beaſts, The Phatei, 
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ofwhom the Mauritanians were a branch, were emi- Mauritani 
nent for their ſhields, and the excellent uſe they made Mavritia, 
— 


of them, as we learn from Homer, Xenophon, Hero- 
dotus, and ſcripture. Nay, Herodotus ſeems to in- 
timate that the ſhield and helmet came from them to 
the Greeks. 5. Notwithſtanding the fertility of their 
ſoil, the poorer ſort of the Mauritanians never; took: 


care to manure the ground, being ſtrangers io the art 


of huſbandry ; but roved about the country in a wild 


ſavage manner, like the ancient Scythians or Arabes 


Scenitæ. They had tents, or mapalia, ſo extremely 


{mall, thatthey could fcarce breathe in them. Their 
food was corn, herbage, &c. which they frequently 


did eat green, withoat any manner of preparation; 
being deſtitate of wine, oil, and all the elegancies as 


well as many neceſſaries of life. Their habit was the 
ſame both in ſummer and winter, conliſting chiefly of 


an old tattered, though thick garment, and over it a 


courſe rough tunic z which anſwered probably to that 
of their neighbours the Numidians. Moſt of them lay 
every night upon the bare ground; though ſome of 


them ſtrewed their garmentsthereon, not unlike the 


preſent African Kabyles and Arabs, who, according 
to Dr Shaw, uſe their hykes for abed and covering in 
the night. 6. If the moſt approved reading of Ho- 
race may be admitted, the Mauritanians ſhot poiſoned 
arrows; which clearly intimates, that they had. ſome 


nom 


ſkill in the art of preparing poiſons, and were excellent 


dartmen. This laſt obſervation is countenanced by 
Herodian and Ælian, who entirely come into it, affirm- 
ing them to have been in ſuch continual danger of being 


deyoured by wild beaſts, that they durſt not ſtir out of 
their tents or mapalia without their darts, 


perpetual exerciſe muſt render them exceedingly ſkil- 
ful in hurling that weapon. 7. The Mauritanians 
ſacrificed human victims to their deities, as the Phce- 
nicians, Carthaginians, &c. did. 

The country people were extremely rude and barba- 
rous ; but thoſe inhabiung cities muſt undoubtedly 
have had at leaſt ſome ſmattering in the literature ofthe 


leveral nations they deduced their origin from. That 
the Mauritanians had ſome knowledge in naval affairs 


ſeems probable, not only from the intercourſe they 
had with the Phœnicians and Carthaginians, as well 
as the ſituation of their country; but likewiſe from 
Orpheus, or Onomacritus, who aſſerts them to have 
made a ſettlement at the entrace into Colchis, to which 
place they came by fea. Magic, ſorcery, divination, 
&c.they appear to have applied themſelves to in very 
early times. Cicero and Pliny ſay, that Atlas was the 
inventor of aſtrology and the dottrine of the ſphere, 
1. e. he firſt introduced them into Mauritania. This, 


according to Diodorus Siculas, gave riſe to the fable 


of Atlas's bearing the heaveus upon his ſhoulders. The 
ſame anthor relates, that Atlas inſtructed Hercules in 
the doctrine of the ſphere and aſtrology, or rather 
aſtronomy, who afterwards brought thoſe ſciences in- 
to Greece, | 
MAURITIA, the Gix ko, or maiden-hair tree © 
A genus of plams belonging to the natural order of 
Palme. The calyxof the male is monophyllous; the 
corolla monopetalous; with tix ftamina. It is a na- 


tive of Japan, where it is alſo known by the names 
It riſes with a long, ere &, thick 
The 
bark 


of Ginar and w_—_ 
and branched item, to the ſize of a walnut tree. 


Such 
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Mauritius. bark is aſh-coloured, the wood brittle and ſmooth, 


. 
1 1 
\ 


1 
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the pith ſoft and fungous. The leaves are large, ex- 
panded ſrom a narrow bottom into the figure of a 


maiden-hairleaf, uncqually parted, ſtreaked, with- 


vut fibres or nerves; both ſurfaces having the ſame 
appearance, and ſupported upon footſtalks, which are 
compreſſed uponthe upper ſurfaceand extendedintothe 
ſubſtanceofthe leaf. From the uppermoſt ſhoots hang the 


flo ersin longcatkinsthat are filled withthe fertilizing 


powder; and to which ſucceeds the fruit, adhering toa 


khick fleſhy pedicle, which proceeds from the boſom 


of the leaves. This fruit is either exactly or nearly 
round, and of the appearance and ſize of a damaſk 


by plum. The ſubſtance ſurrounding the fruit is flcſhy, 


Juicy, white, very harſh, aud adhetes ſo firmly to the 


incloſed nut, as not to be ſeparated from it, except by 


putrefaction. The nu, properly termed Cineau, re- 
ſembles the piſtachia nut, eſpecially a Perſian ſpecies 


named bergjes piſtai ; but is almoſt double in ſize, 
and of whe figure of an apricot ſtone. 
fomewhat white, woody, and brittle ; and incloſes a 
white looſe kernel, having the ſweetneſs of an almond, 
along with a degree of harſhneſs. Theſe kernels taken 


The ſhell is 


after dinner are ſaid to promote dige ion, and to give 


relief in ſurfeits; whence they never fail to make part 


of the deſert in great feaſts and anniverſary entertain- 
ments. Many of theſe planis have been reared by Mr 
Hugs Gordon at his nurſery near Mile-end. They 
cem to be very hardy, and thrive in Britain in the 


open air. 


MART TIUs, or Mavice, an iſland of Africa, 
about 300 miles caſt of Madagaſcar, lying in the 


latitude of 20 and 21 degrees ſouth, In the beginning 


ofthe 16th century it was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
who, knowing that Pliny and other ancient writers 


had mentioned the iſland of Cerne in theſe ſeas, took 
it for granted that this muſt be it; and accordingly 


we find it ſtyled Cerne or Sirne, in their maps; but, 
notwithſtanding this, they did not think fit to ſettle 
it; and indeed their force was fo ſmall, iu compariſon 
of the yaſt dominions they graſped, that it was very 
excuſable. 6 

ſtom, they put ſome hogs, goats, and other cattle up- 
on it, that in caſe any of their ſhips either going to 


the Indies, or returning to Portugal, ſhould be obli- 
ged to touch there, they 91 * meet with refreſu- 


ments. The Dutch, in the ſecond voyage they made 
tothe Eaſt Indies under their admiral James Cornelius 
Vanneck, came together with five ſhips on the 15th 


of September 1561; anchored in a commodious port, 
to which they gave the name of Warwick Haven; and 


gave a very good account of the place in their jour- 
nals. Captain Samuel Caſtleton, in the Pearl, an 
Engliſh Eaſt India ſhip, arrived there on the 27:h of 
March 1612 ; and taking it to bean iſland undiſcover- 
ed before, beſtowed upon it the name of England” s Fo- 
reſt, though others of his crew called it Pear{-]ſland, 
and in the account of their voyage, written by John 
Tatton the maſter of the ſhip, celebrated it as a place 
very convenient for ſhipping, either outward or home- 
ward bound, to refreſh at. This they ſometimes ac- 


cordingly did, and brought ſome cargoes of ebony and 
rich wood from thence, but without fixing any ſettle- 


ment. 
At length, in 1638, che Datch ſeated themſelves 
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here; and it is highly remarkable, that at the very Mauritius, 
time they were employed in making their firſt ſettle» —— 


it, and named it the e de France, 


obtained among themſelves, but the Europeans ia ge- 
How ever, according to their laudable cu- 
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ment, the French ſent a veſſel, to take poſſeſſion of it, 
who found the Dutch before-hand with them, and re- 
fuſed the aſſiſtance of an Engliſh Indiaman, wooding 


and watering in another port of the iſland, who very 


frankly offered it, to drive the Dutch from their halt- 
ſettled poſts. They continued for ſome time in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the place they fortified in this iſland, to 
which they gave the name of Mauritius, But having 
engaged the French, who were ſctzled on Madagaſ- 
car, to ſteal 50 of the natives, and fell them ſorflives, 
for the improvement for the Dutch ſettlements here, 
this proved the ruin of both colonies : for the negroes 
ſurpriſed and maſlacred the French in Madagaſcar : 
and the flaves in Mauritius fled into the centre of the 
iſland ; from whence they ſo mach and ſo inceſſantly 
moleſted thoſe who had been formerly their maſters, 
that they choſe to quit a country where they could no 
longer remain in any tolerable degree of ſafety, The 
Eaſt India company, however, from motives of con- 
veniency, and a very imperfect notion of its value, diſ- 
approved this meaſure, and therefore ordered it to be 
reſettled ; which was accordingly done, and three forts 
erected at the principal havens. Thingsnow went ou 
ſomewhat better than they did before; but they were 
ſtill very much diſturbed by the revolted zegroes in 
the heart of the iſle, whom they could never ſubdue. 
One principal nſe that the company made of this 
place, was to ſend thither ſtate-priſoners, who, as 
they were not men of the beſt morals, quickly cor- 

rupted the reſt of the inhabitants, and rendered them 
ſuch a race of outrageous ſmugglers, the ſituation of 


the place concurring with their bad diſpeſitions, that, 


after various ineffectual attempts made to reform them, 
orders at length were given to abandon Mauritius a ſe- 
cond- time, which, after ſome delays, were put in exe- 
cution in the year 1710. | | 
Two year after this, the French took poſſeſſion of 
This name has 


neral continue to call it Mauritius. It lies in S. 
Lat. 20. 15. E. Lon. 6. 15. The inconveniences arts 
ſing from the want of a port at the ifland of Bourbon, 
indueed the French to take poſſeſſion of Mauritius, it 
having two very good harbours, to fortiſy which no 
expence has been ſpared. That on the north-weſt is 
called Pert-Louis, that on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 
iſland is called Port-Beurbon. The trade-wind from 
the ſouth-eaſt in theſe latitudes blows all the year 
round, excepting for a few days at the ſummer fol- 
ſtice, when 1t is interrupted by hard gales and hurri- 
canes from the north. The caſe with which this wind 
enables ſhips to enter the port of Bourbon, cauſed the 
French, when they firſt took poſſeſſion of this ſpot, to 
eſteem it the beſt port in the iſland ; but experience 


pointing out to them, that the ſame wind often ren» 


dered the paſſige out of the harbour fo difficult, that a 
ſhip was ſometimes obliged to wait a conſiderable time 
before the weather admitted of her puiting to ſea, this 
harbour is in a great meaſure abandoned, and theprin- 
cipal town and feat of government is now fixed at port 
Louis, which is nearly in the middle of the north fide 
of the iſland, and its entrance is through a channel for, 
med by two ſhoals, which advance about two miles into 


the 
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Nl aueitius. the ſea, When a ſhiparrives oppoſite to this channel, induſtry and peace, and who were continnally flatter- Mauritius. 
the ſouth-eaſt wind hinders her fromenteringthe port ing this man to his face, and belying him wherever ——— 
under ſail, and ſhe muſt either warp in with cables or and as far as they durſt. He 


be towed in with boats. 


The neceſſity of this opera- 
tion, joined tothe extreme narrownels of the channel, 
which does not admit of two ſhips abreaſtof each other 
entering at the ſame time, is one of the beſt defences 
the harbour has againſt an attack by ſea ; for, from 
theſe obſtacles, an enemy would find it a matter of the 
greateſt difficulty to force the port ; and in addition 
to this natural ſtrength, they have built two forts and 
as many batteries, which are mountedwith heavy can- 
non, and entirely command the approach to the har- 
bour, would ſhips preſume to force an entry under 
ſail. This port is capable of containing 100 fail of 
ſhips, and is well provided with every requiſite for 
repairing and even building of ſhips. This port has 
proved of the greateſt advantage to France in the ſe- 


veral wars which have been carried on betweenGreat 


Britain and her: and has proved of great utility to the 
French Eaſt Iudia company's commerce: for here 
their ſhips and crews were ſure iomeet with all neceſ- 
ſary refreſhment after a long voyage. The port of 
Bourbon is alſo fortified : and an army landed here 
would find it an extreme difficult taſk to paſs the 
mountains to the different parts of the iſland, There 
are ſeveral placesbetween the north-eaſt extremity and 
port Louis where boats may land, but all theſe are de- 
fended by batteries; and the country behind them is 
a continued thicket : The reſt of the coaſt is inacceſ- 
lible. In the north eaſtern quarter is aplain extending 
about 10 miles from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome places 
five miles inland from the northern coaſt. All the 
reſt of the iſland is full of high and ſteep mountains, 
lying ſo neartoone another, andthe intervals between 
them ſo narrow, that, inſtead of yalleys, they rather 
reſemble the beds of torrents; and theſe are choaked 
with hage fragments of rocks which have fallen from 
the ſteep ſites of the Roy mountains. On the 
ſummits of the mountains ice is frequently to be found, 
and they are covered with foreſts of ebony and other 
large trees, The ground they ſhade produces her- 
bage, ſhrubs, and plants of various ſorts, from the 
common graſs to the ſtrongeſt thorn, and that in ſuch 
profuſion, that they form a thicket fo cloſely inter- 
woven that no progreſs can be made but by means of 
a hatchet. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, planta- 
tions have been formed on theſe mountains, and very 
coyſiderable progreſs has been made in the plains : 
but the productions, although moſtly of the ſame 


kind, are not only in leſs quantity, but of an inferior 


quality to thoſe produced at Bourbon iſland. 

In a courſe of years, however, this ſettlement coſt ſo 
much, and was conſidered in every light worth fo 
little, that it had been more than once under deli- 
beration, whether, after the example of the Dutch, 
they ſhould not leave it again to its old negro in- 
habitants; which ſeoner or later in all likelihood 
would have been its fate, if, in 1735, the fa- 


mous M. de la Bourdonnais had not been ſent thi- 


ther, with the title of governor-general of the French 
i/lands, ; 

He tound this ifle in the worſt Rate poſſible, thinly 
inhabited by a ſet of lazy people, who equally hated 


about this, _—_ once found the means to make bim- 
ſelf obeyed ; he ſaw the vaſt importance of the iſland: 
he conceived that it might be ſettled to great advan- 
tage; and, without ſo much as expecting the thanks 
of thoſe for whom he laboured, he began to execute 
this 4 5 deſign. His firſt ſtep was to bring over 
black boys from Madagaſcar, whom he carefully 
trained up in good principles, and in continual exer- 
ciſe ; by which he rendered them ſo good ſoldiers, that 
he very quickly obliged the Marones, or wild negroes, 
either to ſubmit or to quit the iſland: he taught the 
planters to cultivate their lands to advantage ; he, by 
an aqueduR, brough freſh water tothe ſea - ſide ; and 
whereas they had notſo much as a boat at his coming 
thither, he made a very fine dock, where he not only 
built ſloops and larger veſſels, but even a ſhip of the 


burden of 300 tons. However incredible it may ſeem, 


yet it is certainly fact, that in the ſpace of five years 
he converted this country into a paradiſe, that had 
been a mere wilderneſs for 5000; and this in ſpite of 
the inhabitants, and of the company, who being ori- 
ginally prejudiced by them, behaved ill ro him at his 
return. He ſoon made the cardinal de Fleury, how- 
ever, ſenſible of the true ſtate of things; and compel- 
led the company to acknowledge, though they did not 
reward, his ſervices. Heafterwards returned into the 
Indies, and perfected the work he had begun, and to 
him it is owing that the iſle of France was rendered 
one of the fineſt and moſt important ſpots upon the 
globe. Here no coffee is raiſed, but by the indefa- 
tigable induſtry of M. de Bourdonnais, ſugar, indigo, 
pepper, and cotton (which are not at Bourbon), came 
to be cultivated with ſucceſs, Since the departure of 
thatmoſt excellentgovernor; the plantations have been 
neglected, and are fallen off: but if a proper ſpirit of 


activity was raiſed among the inhabitants, they might 


ſoon be made to reſume their flouriſhing appearance. 
Mines of iron have been diſcovered in the mountains 
near the great plain, in the north-eaſt part of the 
iſland ; and theſe mountains affording in great abun- 
dance the neceſſary fuel, forges have been erected: 
but the iron produced is of a very inferior quality, ir 
being brittle, and only fit for making cannon-balls and 
bomb-ſnells. Black cattle, ſheep, and goats, are pre- 
ſerved with difficulty ; the firſt generally die before 


they have been a year in the iſland, and this occaſions 


frequent importations of them from Madagaſcar and 
other parts. Common domeſtic poultry breed in great 
plenty; and, with fiſh and turtle, furniſh a great part 
of the food of the European inhabitants. f 
The approach to the iſland is extremely dangerous, 
it being ſurrounded with ledges of locks, and many 
of them covered by the ſea. The ſhore abounds with 
coral and ſhells. This iſland is ſaid to contain go ri- 
vers: ſome are conſiderable ſtreams, and moſt of them 
have their ſonrces from lakes, of which there are ſeve- 
ral in the middle partot the iſland. The rivers afford 
plenty of various kinds of fiſh, particularly eels. Theſe 
are of an enormous ſize, ſome having been found that 
were ſix feet long, and ſix inches in circumference, 
and ſo extremely voracious, that it is dangerous to 


bathe 


ve himfelf no trouble 


Ti 
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' Mautua bathe in thoſe parts of the river where they lie, as they 


Maxcntius, 
—— J 


cate morſel. 


will ſeize a man without fear, and have ſtrength ſut- 
ficient to keep him under water till he is drowned. 


Here is a great variety of birds, and bats as large as 


a young kitten : the inhabitants eſteem them a deli- 
The air is both hot and moiſt, but not 


unwholeſome. The place abounds with inſects, which 


are very troubleſome ; but there are no ſcrpents. It 


has been diſcovered, that off Port Louis the ſouth- 


eaſt wind e 
0 


blows with leaſt ſtrength about 
happens, on four or five days, at 


ſan-riſe; and it a 


intervals, in the courſe of a month, that early in the 


morning the wind ceaſes in the northern part of the 
iſland for an hour or two, when a breeze riſes, al- 


though but faintly, from the north-weſt; during 
which, a, ſhip ſtationed at the entrance of the channel 


to avail her elf of this breeze, may enter the harbour 
and attack the forts. % 


_  IMAURUA, one of the Society-Iſlands in the 


South Sea. It is a ſmall iſland, entirely ſurrounded 


with a ridge of rocks, and without any harbour for 
ſhipping. It is inhabited; and its productions are the 


ſame with thoſe of the neighbouring iſlands. A high 


round hill riſes in the middle of it, which may be ſeen 


monument, 


at the diſtance of 10 or 12 leagues. - | 


MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb or funeral 
The word 1s derived from Mauſolus 


king of Caria, to whom Artemiſia his widow erec- 
ted a moſt ſtately monument, eſteemed one of the 


. wonders of the world, and called it, from his own 


vame, Mauſoleum. 


ST MAWES, a town of Cornwall, in England, ſea- 


ted on the eaſt fide of Falmouth haven, in W. Long. 
5.26. N. Lat. 50. 30. Though but a hamlet of the 
pariſh of St Juſt, two miles off, without a miniſter, 
or either church, or chapel, or meeting-houſe, it has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince 1562, who are 


returned by its mayor or portreve. It conſiſts but of 
one ſtreet, under a hill, and fronting the ſea, and its 


inhabitants ſubſiſt purely by fiſhing. King Henry VIII. 
built acaſtle here, over againſt Pendennis, for the bet- 
ter ſecurity of Falmouth haven. It has a governor, 


a deputy, and two gunners, with a platform of guns, 
Here is a fair the Friday after St Luke's day. 


of the ewperor Maximianus Hercules, woes, by the vo- 


MAXENTIUS (Marcus Aurelius Valerius), a ſon 


luntary abdication of Diocleſian, and of his father, 
raiſed to the empire, A. D. 306. He afterwards in- 
cited his father to re- aſſume his imperial authority; 
and in a perfidious manner deſtroyed Severus, who 
had delivered himſelf into his hands, and relied upon 
his honour for the ſafety of his life. His victories 
and ſucceſſes were impeded by Galerius Maximianns, 
who oppoſed hin with a powerful force. The defeat 
and voluntary death of Galerius ſoon reſtored peace 
to Italy ; and Maxentius paſled into Africa, where 


he rendered himſelf odious by his cruelty and oppreſ- 


ſion. He. ſoon after returned to Rome, and was in- 
formed that Conſtantine was come to dethrone him. 
He gave his adverſary battle near Rome, and, after 


he had loſt the victory, he fled back to the city. The 


drowned, A. D. 312. The cowardice and luxuries of 
| Maxentius were as conſpicuous as his cruelties. 


bridge over which he croſſed the Tiber was in a de- 
cayed ſituation, and he fell into the river, and was 
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oppreſſed his ſubjects with heavy taxes, to gratiſy the 


Maxi la 


crayings of his pleaſures, or the avarice of his favour- - 


rites. He was debauched in his manners, and nci- 
ther virtue nor innocence were ſafe whenever he was 
inclined to voluptuous purſuits, His body was de- 


formed, and unwieldy To vilit a pleaſare ground, 


or to exerciſe himſelt under 2 marble portico, or walk 
on a ſhady terrace, was to him a Herculeau labour, 


Maximus, 
—— 


whick required the greateſt exertions of ſtrength and 


relolution. 


| , the Jaw. See AxArouv, ne 29 
—_— 
MAXIM, an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle ; in 


which ſenſe it denotes much the ſame with axiom. 


MAXIMILIAN I. emperor of Germany, ſigna- 
lized himſelfagainſt the French while he was king of 
the Romans, and after he was emperor entered into 
the army of Henry VIII. of England as a volunteer 
againſt that nation: he was a protector of learned 
men, and aboliſhed an iniquitous tribunal, ſtyled 7-- 
dicium oculum Weſtphaliz : he compoſed ſome poems, 


and the memoirs of his own liſe. He died in 1519, 


aged 60. 


MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the greateſt 


quantity attainable in any given caſe. 

If a quantity conceived to be degenerated by motion 
increaſes or decreaſes till it arrives at a certain mag- 
nitude or poſition, and then, on the contrary, grows 
greater or leſſer, and it be required to determine the 
ſaid magnitude or poſition, the queſtion is called a pro- 
blem de maximis et minimis. | ET 

MAXIMUS, a celebrated Cynie phileſopher, and 
magician of Epheſus. He inſtructed the emperor Ju- 
lian in magic; and, according to the opinion of ſome 
hiſtorians, it was in the converſation and company of 


Maximus that the apoſtacy of Julian originated. The 


emperor not only viſtted the philoſopher, but he even 
ſubmizted his writings to his inſpection and cenſure. 
Maximus refufed to live in the court of Julian, and 
the emperor, not diſſatisfied with the refuſal, appoint- 
ed him high pontiff in the province of Lydia, an of- 
fice which he diſcharged with the greateſt moderation 
and juſtice. When Julian went into the caſt, the phi- 


loſopher promiſed him ſucceſs, aud even ſaid that his 


conqueſts would be more numerous and extenſive than | 


thoſe of the ſon of Philip. He perſuaded his impe- 
rial pupil, that, according to the doQtrine of Metemp- 
ſychoſis, his body was animated by the foul which 
once animated the hero whoſe greatneſs and victories 
he was going to eclipſe. After the death of Julian, 
Maximus was almoſt ſacrificed to the fury of the ſol- 
diers; but the interpoſition of his friends ſaved his 
life, and he retired to Conſtantinople. 
after accuſed of magical practices, before the emperor 
Valens, and heheaded at Epheſus, A. D. 366. He 
wrote ſome philoſophical and rhetorical treatiſes, ſome 
of which were dedicated to Julian. They are all now 
loſt, 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonic philoſopher, went 


to Rome in 146, and acquired ſuch reputation there, 


that the emperor Marcus Aurelius became his ſcholar, 
and gave him frequent proofs of his eſteem. This phi- 
loſopher is thought to have lived till the reign of the 
emperor Commodus. There are ſtill extant 41 of his 


He was ſoon 


diſlertations; a good edition of which was printed by 


Danich 
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Meximu s, Daniel Heinſius, in 1624, in Greek and Latin, with 
May. notes. | YAY: ah | 

Max1mus Marius, Sce Maxis. EYE: 

Max1awvs (St), an abbot and confeſſor of the 7th 
century, was of a noble family of Conſtantinople, and 
di:tinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt the Monothe- 
lites, tor which he was thrown into priſon, and died 
there on the 13th of Auguſt 1662. He wrote a Com- 
mentary on the books attributed to Dionylias the A- 


reopagite, and ſeveral other works, of which an edi- 


tion has been publiſhed by father Combeſis. 
MAY, the fifth month in the year, reckoning from 
our firſt, or January ; and the third, counting the year 
to begin with March, as the Romans anciently did. 
It was called Maius by Romulus, in reſpect to the ſe- 
nators and nobles of his city, who were named ma- 
jores ; as the following month was called Junlus, in 
honour of the youth of Rome, in honorem juniorum, 
who ſerved him in the war ; though ſome will have ir 
to have been thus called from Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury, to whomthey offered ſacrifice on the firſt day of it; 
and Papias derives it from Mains, eo qund tune terra 
madeat. In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and 
the plants of the earth in general begin to flower. — 
The month of May has ever been eſteemed favourable 
to love; and yet the ancients, as well as many of the 
moderns, look on it as an unhappy month ſor marri- 


age. The original reaſon may perhaps be referred to 
the feaſt of the Lemures, which was held in it. Ovid 


alludes to this in the fifth of his Faſti, when he ſays, 
Nec viduæ tedis eadem, nec virginis ata 
Tempora; quae nupſit, non diuturna fuit; _ 
Hac quo 2 55 cauſa, fit te proverbia tangunt, # 
Men c malum Maio nubere vulgus ait. 
AMnr-dew. See Dew. Lg 
Mar- du le, a ſpecies of cherry. See PRUNus. 
May (Iſle of), a ſmall iſland at the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth, in Scotland, about a mile and an halt 
in circumference, and ſeven miles from the coaſt of 


Fife, almoſt oppoſite to the rock called the Br. It 


formerly belonged to the priory of Pittenweem ; and 
was dedicated to St Adrian, ſuppoſed to have been 
martyred in this place by the Danes; and hither, in 
times of Popiſh ſuperſtition, barren women uſed to 
come and worſhip at his ſhrine, in hopes of being cu- 
red of their ſterility. Here is a tower and light- 
houſe built by Mr Cunningham of Barns, to whom 
king Charles I. granted the iſland in fee, with power 
to exact two-pence per ton from every ſhip that paſſes, 
for the maintenance of a light-houſe. In the middle 
of it there is a freſh-water ſpring, and a ſmall lake. 
The ſoil produces paſturage for 100 ſheep and 20 
black cattle. On the weſt fide the ſteep rocks render 
it inacceſſible; but to the eaſt there are four landing - 
places and good riding. It was here that the French 
ſquadron, having the chevalier de St George on 
board, anchored in the year 10, whenthe vigilance 
of Sir George Byng obliged him to relinquiſh his de- 
ſigu, and bear away for Dunkirk. The ſhores all 


round the iſland abound with fiſh, and the cliffs with 
water-fowl. | 
MAY (Thomas), an eminent Engliſh poet and hi- 
Norian in the 17th century, was born of an ancient but 
decayed family in Suſſex, educated at Cambridge, and 


e 


death of Julius Cæſar, both in Latin and Engliſh 
' verſe, U pon the breaking out of the civil wars he ad- 


ed, © The hiſtory of the parliament of England, 
which began November the third MDC XL. With 
a ſhort and acceſfary view of ſome precedent years.“ 


Wards tranſlated into Kngliſh. He wrote the Hi. 


 church-yard ; and his monument, which was erected 


father Theodore Beza. Ee ſtudied phyſic at Mont- 


ved the whole royal family to the time of his death in 
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aſterwards removed to London, where he contracted a Mayer, 
triendſhip with ſeveral eminent perſons, and partict- Mayerne, 
larly with Endymion Porter, Efq ; one of the geotle-. 
men of the bed-chamberto king Charles I. While he 
reſided at court, he wrote the five plays now extant 
under his name. In 1622, he publiſhed a tranflation 
of Virgil's Georgics, with annotations; and in 1635 
a poem on king Edward III. and a tranflation of Lu- 
can's Pharſalia, which poem hecontinned down to the 


hered to the parliament ;*and in 1647, he publiſh- 


In 1649, he publiched, Hiflorie parliamenti An- 
glia Breviarium, in three parts; which he after 


ſtory of Henry II. in Engliſh verſe. He died in 
1652. He went well to reſt over - night, after a cheer- 
ful bottle as uſual, and died in his ſleep before morn- 
ing: apon which his death was imputed to his tying 
bis night-cap too cloſe under his fat cheeks and chin, 


which cauſed his ſuffocation; but the facetious An- 


drew Marvel has written a poem of roolines, to make 
kim a martyr of Bacchus, and die by the force of good 
wine. He was interred near Camden, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; which cauſed Dr Fuller to ſay, that, “ if he 
were a biaſſed. and partial writer, rer l lieth buried 
near a good and true hiſtorian indeed.“ Soon after 
the reſtoration, his body, with thoſe of ſeveral others, 
was dug ap, and buried in a pit in St Margaret's 


by the appointment of Parliament, was taken dowu 
and thrown aſide. | „ 
MAYER (Tobias), one of the greateſt aſtronomers 
and mechanics this century has produced, was born at 
Maſpach, in the duchy of Wirtemberg 1723. He 
taught himſelf mathemarics, and at the age of four- 
teen deſigned machines and inſtruments with the great- 
eſt dexrerity and juſtneſs. Theſe purſuits did not hin- 
der him ſrom cultivating the belles lettres. He ac- 
quired the Latin tongue, and wrote it with clegance. 
In 1750, the univerſity of Gottingen choſe him for 
their. mathematical profeſſor; and every year of his 
ſhort life was thenceforward marked with ſome conſi - 
derable diſcoveries in geometry and aſtronomy. He 
Pres ſeveral works in this way, which are all rec- 
oned excellent; and ſome are inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of the“ Memoirs of the univerſity of Got- 
tingen.” His labours ſeem to have exhauſted him; 
for he died worn out in 1762. | 
MAYEKNE (Sir Theodore de), baron of Aul- 
bone, was th ſon of Lewis de Mayerne, the celebrated 
author of The general hiſtory of Spain, and of the 
Monarchie ariſlo-democraligue, dedicated tothe ſtates- 
general. He was born in 1573, and had for his god- 


pelier, and was made phyſician in ordinary to Henry 
IV. who promiſed ro do great things ſor him pro- 
vided he would change his religion. James I. of Eng- 
land invited him over, and made him firſt phy i- 
cian to himſelf and his queen, in which office he ſer- 


1655, 
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1653. His works were printed at London in 1900, MAYNWARING (Arthur), an eminent political Maynwa- 
I and make a large folio, divided into two books; the writer in the beginning of the 18th century, ſtaid ſe- ring, 
MayneeW fixftcontaining his Confilia, Zpiflole, & 0b/ervationes; veral years at Oxford, and then went to Cheſhire, Mayo- i 


where he lived ſome time with his uncle Mr Francis 


mes ſecond his Pharmacopæis variæ que medicamento- 


uam formula. ; | ; 
MAYHEM. See Marr. 927 ©. 
MAYNE. (Jaſper,), an eminent Engliſh poet and 

divine in the 17th century, who was bred at Oxford, 

and entered into holy orders. While his majeſty re- 


{ded at Oxford, he was one of the divines appointed 


to preach before him. He pnbliſhed in 1647 a 
' piece intitled, OX4a0naAx1a, or, The people's war ex- 
amined according to the principles 64 reaſon and 
ſeripture, by 1 Mayne. In 1648 he was de- 
prived of his ſtudentſhip at Chriſt- church, and two 
livings he had; but was reſtored with the king, who 
made him his chaplain and archdeacon of Chicheſter; 
all which he held till he died. Dr Mayne was held 
in very high eſteem both for his natural parts and his 
acquired accompliſhments, '' He was an orthodox 


2 and a man of ſevere virtue and exemplary 
ehaviour: yet of a ready and facetious wit, and 


a very ſingular turn of humour. From ſome ſtories 


that are related of him, he ſeems to have borne ſome 


degree of reſemblance in his mauner to the cele- 
brated Dr Swift ; but if he did not poſſeſs thoſe very 
brilliant parts that diſtinguiſhed the Dean, he pro · 
bably was leſs ſubje& to * capricious and thoſe un- 


accountable whimſies which at times ſo greatly eclip - 


ſed the abilites of the latter. Yet there is one anec- 


dote related of him, which although it reflects no 


eat honour on his memory, as it ſeems to carry ſome 
egree of cruelty with it, yet is it a ſtrong mark of 
his reſemblance to the Dean, and a proof that his pro · 
wage for drollery and joke did not quit him even in 
his lateſt moments. The ſtory is this: The doctor 
had an old ſervant, who had lived with him ſome years, 


to whom he had bequeathed an old trunk, in which 


he told him he would find /omething that would make 
him drink aſter his death. The ſervant, full of ex- 


pectation that his maſter, under this familiar expreſ- 


ſion, had left him ſomewhat that would be a reward 


for the aſliduity of his paſt ſervices, as ſoon as decency 


would permit flew to the trunk; when behold, to his 
great diſappointment, the boaſted legacy proved to be 
a red herring. The doctor, however, bequeathed many 


legacies by will to pious uſes; particularly 50 pounds 


towards the rebuilding of St Paul's cathedral, and 200 
pounds to be diſtributed to the poor of the pariſhes 
of Caſſington and Pyrton, near Wattington, of both 
which places he had been vicar. In his younger years 
he had an attachment to poetry; and wrote two plays, 
the latter of which may be ſeen in the tenth volume 
of Dodſley's collection, viz. 1. Amorous war, a tragi- 


comedy. 2. The city - match, a comedy. He publiſhed 


a poem upon the naval victory by the duke of York 
over the Dutch, printed in 1665. He alſo tranſlated 
into Engliſh from the Greek part of Lucian's Dia- 


logues. 5 
MA TNOO TE, or Maxoorn, a poſt town in 


the county of Kildare, and province ot Leinſter, in 


Ireland, near 14 miles from Dublin. Though not 
very large, it is regularly laid our, and conſiſts of 


good houſes. Here is a. charter-fchool, which was 


opened. 27th July 1959. — 
| Vo 2 - 


Cholmondley, a very honeſt gentleman, but extreme- 
ly ayerſe to the government of king William III. to 
whom he refuſed the oaths. Here he proſecuted his 
ſtadies in polite literature with great vigour ; and co- 
ming ap to London, applicd to the ſtudy of the law. 
He was hitherto very zealous in anti-revolutional 


principles, and wrote ſeveral pieces in favour of vis. 


133 II.; but upon being introduced to the duke of 
merſet and the earls of Dorſet and Burlington, be- 
gan to entertain very different notions in politics, His 
father left him an eſtate of near 800 l. a- year, but ſo 
incumbered, that the intereſt money amounted to al- 
moſt as much as the revenue. Upon the concluſion 
of the peace he went to Paris, where he became ac- 
quainted with Mr Boilean. 
made one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, in 
which poſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill and in- 
duſtry. He was a member of the kit-cat-club, and 


was loooked upon as one of the chief ſupports of it by 


his pleaſantry and wit. In the beginning of queen 
Anne's reign, the lord treaſurer Godolphin engaged 
Mr Done to quit the office of auditor of the impreſts, 
and made Maynwaring a preſent of a patent for that 
effice worth about 20001. a-year in a time of buſineſs. 
He had a conſiderable ſhare in the Medley; and was 


author of ſeveral other pieces. The Examiner, his an- 


tagoniſt in politics, allowed that he wrote with tole - 
rable ſpirit and in a maſterly ſtyle. Sir Richard Steele 
dedicated the firſt volume of the Tatler to him. 
MAYO, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, lying in 
the Atlantic ocean, near 300 miles from Cape Verd 
in Africa, about 17 miles in circumference. The ſoil 
in general is very barren, and water ſcarce; however, 
they have ſome corn, yams, potatoes, and plantains, 
with plenty of beeves, goats, aud aſſes. What trees 


After his return he was 


there are, grow on the ſides of the hills, and they 


have ſome figs and water-melens. The ſea round 
about the iſland abounds with fiſh. 


modity is falt, with which many Engliſh ſhips are 
loaded in the ſummer- time. The principal town is 


The chief com- 


Pinoſa, inhabited by negroes, who ſpeak the Portu- 


gueſe language, and are ſtout, luſty, and fleſny. They 
are not above 200 in number, and many of them gs 
quite naked. W. Long. 21. 25. N. Lat. ts. 5. 

Ma vo, a county of Ireland, in the province of Con- 
naught, having Sligo and the ſea on the north, Roſ- 
common on the ſouth, Leitrim and Roſcommon on 
the eaſt, and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. It 
contains 724,640 Iriſh plantation acres, 73 pariſhes, 

baronies, and one borough ; and ſends four mem» 
ers to parliament, It gives title of earl ro the 


family of Bourke. This county takes its name from 


an ancient city, built in 664; the rains of the cathe- 
dral, and ſome traces of rhe ſtone walls which encom- 
paſſed the city, yet remain on the plains of Mayo. 
It was a univerſity, founded for the education of ſuch 
of the Saxon youths as were converted tothe Chriſtian 
faith: it was ſicuated a little to the fouth of Lough 
Conn; and is to this day frequently called Mays of 
the Saxons, being celebrated for giving education to 
Alfred the great bs of England. As this town has 

0 4T gone 
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Mayar, gone to decay, Balinrobe is reckoned the chief town. 
E The county by the ſea is mountainous; but inland has 


* 


good paſtures, lakes, and rivers. It is about 57 miles 
long, aud 43 broad, Caſtlebar is the aſſizes town. 
Mayo was formerly a biſhop's ſee, which is now uni- 
ted to TVA. 


MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate of a city. or town, 


choſen annually out of the aldermen. The word, an- 


ciently wrote eyr, comes from the Britiſh, miret i. e. 
cuſiodire, or from the old Engliſh mai:r, viz. poteſlas, 
and not from the Latin major. 
119, changed the bailiff of London into a mayor, 
and ſrom that example king John made the bailiff of 
King's Lyan a mayor anno 1204: Though the fa- 


mous city of Norfolk obtained not this title for its 


chief magi {irate till the ſeventh year of king Hen-. 
ry V. anno 1419; lince which there are few towns. 


of note in England. but have had a mayor appointed 


for government. | 


Mayors of corporations in England are juſtices of 


pcace pro tempore, and they are mentioned in ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes; but no perſon ſhall bear any office of ma- 
giſtracy concerning the government of any town- 


corporation, &c. who hath not received the ſacra- 


meat according the church of England within one 


oaths of ſupremacy, &c. 


If any perſon intrudes into the office of mayor, 2 


quo warranto lies againſt him, upon which he ſhall 
not only be ouſted, but fined. And no mayor, or 
per ſon holding an annual office in a corporation for one 
year, is to be elected in the ſame office for the next; 
in this caſe, perſons obſtructing the choice of a ſucceſ- 
ſor are ſubject to 100 l. penalty. Where the mayor 
of a corporation is not choſen on the day appointed 
by charter, the next office in place ſhall the day af- 
ter hold a court and elect one; and if there be a de- 
fault or omiſſion that way, the electors may be com- 
pelled to chooſe a mayor, by a writ of mandamus out 


of the king's bench. Mayors, or other magiſtrates 


of a corporation, who ſhall yoluntarily abſent them- 


{elves on the day of election, are liable to be impriſon- 


ed, anddiſqualified from holding any office in the cor- 
poration, 

[Lnox's Courts. 
London belong ſeveral courts of judicature. The 
hipheſt and moſt ancient is that called the hv/{ings, de- 
fined to ſecure the laws, rights, franchiſes, and cuſtoms 
of the city. The ſecond is a court of requeſt, or of 
conſcience; of which before. The third is the court of 
the lord mayor and aldermen, where allo the ſheriffs 
lit: to which may be added two courts of ſheriffs and 
the court of the city orphans, whereof the lord may- 
or and aldermen have the cuſtody. Alſo the court 
of common council, which is a court or aſſembly, 
wherein are made all by-laws which bind the citizens 
of London. It conſiſts, like the. parliaments, of two 
houſes: an upper, conliſting of the lord mayor and 
aldermen; and a lower, of a number of common 
« eil men, choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repreſen- 
ratives of the body of the citizens. In the court of 
common council are made laws for tlie advancement of 
trade, and committees yearly appointed, &c. But acts 
made by them are to have the aſſent to the lord mayor 


andaldermen, by ſtat. 11 Geo. I. Alſo the chamberlain's 
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King Richard I. in 


To the lord mayor and city of 


1 4 


nues of the city, as alſo the affairs of ſervants, &c. are 
tranſacted. Laſtly, to the lord mayor belong the 


courts of coroner and of eſcheator ; another court 


court, where every thin grelating to the rents and rere - Maza 


11 


for the conſer vation of the river Thames; another of 
paol-delivery, held uſually eight times a year, at the 
Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals, whereof the 


lord mayor is himſelf the chief judge. There are other 
courts called wardmotes or meeting of the wards ; and 
courts of halymote or aſſemblies of the ſeveral guilds 

and fraternities. „„ OS RA | 
MAZA, among the Athenians, was a ſort of cake 
made of flour boiled with water and oil, and ſet, as 
the common fare, before ſuch as were entertained at 
the public expence in the common hall or prytaneum. 
. MAZAGAN,. a ſtrong place of Africa, in the 


. 


kingdom of Morocco, and on the frontiers of the pro- 


vince of Duguela. It was fortified by the Portugueſe, 
and beſieged by the king of Morocco with 200,000 
men in 1562, but to no purpoſe. It is ſituated near 
the ſea. W. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 35. 5. 


 MAZARA, an ancient town of Sicily, and capi 


tal of a conſiderable vallev of the ſame name, which is 
very fertile, and watered with ſeveral rivers. The 


. town is a biſhop's ſee, and has a good harbour; is 
year before his election, and who ſhall not take the 


ſeated on the ſea coaſt, in E. Long. 12. 39. N. Lat. 


37.422 | ns 
- MAZARINE (Julias), a famous cardinal and 
prime miniſter of France, was born at Piſcina in the 
province of Abruzzo, in Naples, in 1602. After 
having finiſhed his ſtudies in Italy and Spain, he en- 
tered into the ſervice of cardinal Sachetts, and became 


well ſkilled in politics, and in the intereſts of the 


princes at war in Italy; by which means he was 
enabled to bring affairs io an accommodation, and the 
peace of Queiras was ſhortly concluded. Cardinal 
Richelieu being taken with his conduct, did from 


_ thenceforward highly eſteem him: as did alſo cardinal 


Antonio, and Louis XIII. who procured him a car- 
dinal's hat in 1641. Richelieu made him one of the 
executors of his will ; and during the minority of 
Louis XIV. he had the charge of affairs. Art laſt 


he became the envy of the nobility, which occaſioned 


a civil war whereupon Mazarine was forced to retire, 
a price was ſet on his head, and his library ſold. 
Notwithſtanding he afterwards returned to the court 
in more glory than ever; concluded a peace with Spain, 


and a marriage treaty betwixt the king and the in- 


fanta. This treaty of peace paſſes for the maſter- 


piece oſ cardinal de Mazarine's politics, and procured 


him the French king's moſt intimate confidence: but 


at laſt his continual application to buſineſs threw him 


into a diſeaſe, of which he died at Vinciennes in 


1661.— Cardinal Mazarine was of a mild and affable 


temper, One of his greateſt talents was his knowing 
mankind, and his being able to adapt himſelf,” and to 
aſſume a character conformable to the circumſtances 


of affairs. He poſſeſſed at one and the ſame time the 


biſhopric of Metz, and the abbeys of St Arnauld, 


St Clement, and St Vincent, in the ſame city ; that of 
St Dennis, Clugny, and. Victor, of Marſeilles; of S» 
Michael at Soiſſons, and à great number of others. 
He founded Mazarine- college at Paris, which is 
alſo called the college of the four nations. - There has 


been publiſhed a. collection of his letters, the moſt 


copious 


| 


AZarine. 


Mazzusli, 
Mead. 


— — 
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copious edition of which is that of 1745, in 2 vols 
duodecimo. UG $065 
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MAZZUOLI. Sce PARMICGIANO. 


of honey-and water. | 

One of the beſt methods 'of preparing mead is as 
follows: Into twelve gallons of water flip the whites 
of ſix eggs; mixing theſe well together, and to the 
mixture adding twenty pounds of honey. Let the 
liquor boil an hour, and when boiled add cinnamon, 


ginger, cloves, mace, and a roſemary, As ſoon as it 


is cold, put a ſpoonful of yeſt to it, and tun it up, 
keeping the veſſel filled as it works; when it has done 


working, ſtop it up cloſe ; and, when fine, bottle it 
off for uſe. : ; hs fol RE 
T horiey ſays, that mead not inferior to the beſt of 


foreign wines may be made in the following manner: 


Put three pounds of the fineſt honey to one gallon of 
water, and two lemon peels to each gallon ; boil it 


half an hour, well ſeummed; then put in, while bol- 


ing, lemon peel: work it with yeſl ; then put it in your 
veſſel with the peel, to ſtand five or {ix months, and 
bottle it off for uſe. If it is to be kept for ſeveral 
years, put four pounds to a gallon of water, | 

The author of the Dictionary of Chemiſtry directs 


to chooſe the whiteſt, pureſt, and beſt-raſted honey, 


and to put it into a kettle with more than its weight 
of water: a part of this liquor muſt be evaporated by 
boiling, and the liquor ſcummed, till its conſiſtence is 
ſuch, that a'freſh egg ſhall be ſupported on its ſurface 
without ſinking more than half its thickneſs into the 
liquor ; then the liquor is to be ſtrained, and poured 
through a funnel into a barrel; this barrel, which 


ought to be nearly full, muſt be expoſed to a heat as 


equable as poſſible, from 20 to 27 or 28 degrees of 


Mr Reaumer's thermometer, taking care that the 


bung - hole be ſlightly covered, but not cloſed. The 
phenomena of the ſpirituous fermentation will appear 
in this liquor, and will ſubſiſt during two or three 
months, according to the degree of heat; after which 
they will diminiſh and ceaſe. During this fermenta- 
tion, the barrel muſt be filled up occaſionally with 
more of the ſame kind of liquor of honey, ſome of which 
ought to be kept a part, on purpoſe to replace the li- 
uor which flows out of the barrel in Froth. When 
the fermentation ceaſes, and the liquor has become 
very vinous, the barrel is then to be put into a cellar, 
and well cloſed; a year afterwards the mead will be 
fit to be put into bottles. 
Mead is a liquor of very ancient uſe in Britain. See 
the article FEAST, p. 182, col. 1. : | 
Me ap (Dr Richard), a celebrated Engliſh phy ſi- 
cian, was born at Stepeny near London, where his 
father, the Reverend Mr Matthew Mead, had been 
one of the two miniſters of that pariſh ; but in 1662 
was ejected for nonconformity, but continued to 


| preach at Stepney till his death. As Mr Mead had 


a handſome fortune, he beſtowed, a liberal education 
upon 13 children, of whom Richard was the eleventh ; 
and for that purpoſe kept a private tutor in his houſe, 


who taught him the Latin tongue. At 16 years of 


age Richard was ſent to Utrecht, where he ſtudied 
three years under the famous Grevius; and then 
chooſing the profeſſion of phyſic, he went to Leyden, 


- where he attended the lectures of the famous Pitcairn 
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MEAD, a wholeſome, agreeable liquor, prepared 


MEA 
on the theory and practice of medicine, and Her- 
mon's botanical courſes. 
years in theſe ſtudies, he went with his brother and 
two other gentlemen to viſit Italy, and at Padua took 
his degree of doctor of philoſophy and phyſic in 
1695. Afterwards he ſpent ſome time at Naples and 
at Rome; and returning home the next year, ſettled 
at Stepney, where he married, and practiſed phyſic, 
with 'a ſacceſs that laid the foundation of his future 
greatneſs. _ . N 
In 170g, Dr Mead having communicated to the 
Royal Society an analyſis of Dr Bonomo's diſcoveries 
relating to the cutancous worms that generate the 
itch, which they inſerted in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions; this, with his account of poiſons, procured 
him a place in the Royal Society, of which Sir Iſaac 
Newton was then preſident. The ſame year he was 


_ elected phyſician of St Thomas's hoſpital, and was al- 


ſo employed by the ſurgeons to read anatomical lec- 
tures in the hall, which obliged him to remove into 
the city, Iu 1707 his Paduan diploma for doctor of 
phy ſic was confirmed by the univerſity of Oxford ; 
and being patronized by Dr Radcliffe, on the death 
of that famous phyſician he ſucceeded him in his houſe 
at Bloomſbury-ſquare, and in the greateſt part of his 
buſineſs. In 1727 he was made phylician to King 
George II. whom he had alſo ſcrved in that capacity 


while he was prince of Wales ; and he had afterwards 


the pleaſure of ſeeing his two ſons-in-law, Dr Ni- 
chols and Dr Wilmot, his coadjutors in that eminent 
ſtation. 85 th „ 
Dr Mead was not more to be admired for the qua- 
lities of the head than he was to be loved for thoſe of 
his heart. Though he was himſelf a hearty whig, yet 
uninfluenced by party-principles, he was a friend to all 
men of merit, by whatever denomination they might 
kappen to be diſtinguiſhed. Thus he was intimate 
with Garth, with Arbuthnot, and with Friend ; and 
long kept up a couſtant correſpondence with the great 
Boerhaave, who had been his fellow-ſtudent at Ley- 
den: they communicated to each other their obſerva- 
tions and projects, and never loved each other the leſs 


for being of different ſentiments. In the mean time, 


intent as Dr Mead was on the duties of his profeſſion, 
he had a greatneſs of mind that extended itſelf to all 


kinds of literature, which he ſpared neither pains nor 


money to promote. He cauſed the beautiful and ſplen- 
did editiou of Thuanus's hiſtory to be publiſhed in 
1713, in ſeven volumes folio : and by his interpoſition 
and aſſiduity, Mr Sutton's invention of drawing foul 


air from ſhips and other cloſe places was carried into 


execution, aud all the ſhips in his majeſty's navy pro- 
vided with this uſeful machine. Nothing pleaſed him 
more than to call hidden talents into light; to give 
encouragement to the greateſt projects, and to ſee 
them executed under his own eye. During almoſt 
half a century he was at the head of his buſineſs, 
which brought him one year above ſcven thouſand 
pounds, and for ſeveral years between five and fix 


thouſand : yet clergymen, and in general all men of 
learning, were welcome to his advice. His library con- 


liſted of 10,000 volumes, of which his Latin, Greek, 
and oriential manuſcripts, made no incon ſiderable part. 
He had a gallery for his pictures andantiquities, which 
colt him great ſums. His reputation, not only as a 


4T 2 phy- 


Mead, 
Having alſo ſpent three 
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' Meadow. phyſician, but as a ſcholar, was fo univerſally eſta- 
—— bliſhed, that he correſponded with all the prineipalli- 
terati in Europe: even the king of Naples ſent to de- 
. fire a complete collection of his works; and in return 
made him a preſent of the two firſt volumes of Signior 
Bajardi, which may be conſidered as an introduction 
to the collection of the aniiquities of Herculaneum. 
At the ſame time that prince invited him to his pa- 


e 
„ 


| lace, that he might have an opportunity of ſhowing | 


him thoſe valuable monuments of antiquity ; and no- 
.thing but his great age prevented his undertaking a 
journey ſo ſuited to his taſte. No foreigner of learn- 
ing ever came to London withour being introduced to 
Dr Mead; and on theſe occaſions histable was always 
open, andthe magnificence of princes was united with 
the pleaſures of philoſophers, It was e to 
him that the ſeveral counties of England and the eo- 
lonies abroad applied for the choice of their phyſi- 
cians, and he was likewiſe conſulted by foreign pbyſi- 
cians from Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Denmark. &c. He wrote be- 
ſides the above works, 1. A Treatiſe on the Scurvy. 
2. De varialis et morbillis diſſertatio. 3. Medica ſacra: 
e de Morbis inſignioribus, qui in Bibliis memorantnr, 
Commenterius. 4. Monita et Præcepta medica. © 5. A 
Diſcourſe concerning peſtilential contagion, and the 
methods to be nſed to prevent it. The works he 
wrote and publiſhed in Latin were tranflated into 
Engliſh, under the dector's inſpe&ion, by Thomas 
Stack, M. D. and F. R. S. This great phyſician, 
naturaliſt, and antiquarian, died on the 16th of Fe- 

bruary 1754. a FEES | 
MEADOW, in its general ſignification, means pa- 
0 ſture or graſs - land, annually mown for hay: but it is 
more particularly applied to lands that are ſo as to be 
too moiſt for cattle to graze upon them in winter 

without ſpoiling the ſward. | | 
An improvement in agriculture by watering of 
1 meadows has of late come into much uſe, and been 
When the found of very conſiderable importance. In the Monthly 
watering of Review for October 1788, the editors ackno a ledge the 
_— fayour of a correſpondent, who informed them, that 
practiſed in Watering of meadows was practiſed during the reigns 
England. of Queen Elizabeth and James I. A book was written 
| upon the ſubject by one Rowland Vaughan, who ſeems 
to have been the inventor of this art, and wlropraQiſed 
itona very extenſive plan in the Golden Valley in Here- 
fordſhire. Till this note to theReviewersappeared, the 
inhabitants of a village called South-Cerney in Glou- 
ceſterſhire had aſſumed the honour of the invention to 
themſelves, as we are informed in a treatiſe upon the 
ſubject by the reverend Mr Wright curate of the 
place, According toa received tradition in that vil- 
lage, watering of meadows has been praSiſed there for 
about a ceutury, and was intorduced by one W etladvife, 
a wealthy farmer in South-Cerney. His ' firſt experi- 
ment was by Nee a large ditch in the middle of his 
ground, from which he threw the wateroverſome parts, 
and allowed it to ſtagnate in others: but finding this 
not to auſwer his expectations, he improved his me- 
thod by cutting drains and _—_ up the h-llows ; 
and thus he ſacceeded fo well, that his ncighbours, 


who at firſt had called him a madman, ſoon changed 

their opinion, and began to imitate his example. 
The advantages which attend the watering of mea- 

dos are many and great; not only as excellent crops 
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of graſs are thus raiſed, bat as they appear fo eatly, Meadow. 


riſes. By watering we have plenty of graſs in the be- 


ing, but ſuch as are to be kept for ſtore: For if 
lambs when very young are ſtopped andſtinted in their 


preventing this evil is the ſpring feed from watered 


feed was let for ſeven guineas, and ſupported near 200 


acres, the whole crop of which was that ycaxold for 
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that they are of infinite ſervice to the farmers for food * ——— 
io their cattle in the ſpring before the natural graſs 4 n. 
ginning of March, and even earlier when the ſeaſon is — 
mild. The good effects of this kind of graſs upon all 
forts of cattle are likewiſe aſtoniſhing, eſpecially upon 
ſuck: as have been hardly wintered; and Mr Wright 
informs us, that the farmers in his neighbourhood, by 
means of. watering their lands, are enabled to begin 
the making of cheeſeat leaſt-a month ſooner than their 
neighbours who have not the ſame. advantage. Graſs 
raiſed by watering is found to be admirable for the 
nurture of lambs ; not only thoſe deſigned for fatten- 


8 , they not only become contracted for life them - 
ſelves, but in ſome meaſure communicate the ſame di 
minutive ſize to their young. The beſt remedy for 


meadows; and Mr Wright is of opinion, that if the 
young of all kinds of farmer's ſtock were immediately 
encouraged by plenty of food, and kept continually 
in a growing ſtate, there would in a few years be a 
notable change both in the ſize and ſhape of cattle in 
general. Such indeed is the ſorwardneſs of graſs from 
watered meadows, that the feed between March and 
May is worth a guinea per acre; and in June an acre 
will yicld two tons of hay, andthe after-math is al- 
ways worth twenty ſhillings; and nearly the ſame 
uantity is conſtantly obtained whether the ſummer be 
5 or wet. In dry ſummers alfo, ſuch farmers as 
water their meadows have an opportunity of ſclling 
their hay almoſt at any price to their neighbours. 
Land treated in this manner is continually impro- Land con- 
ving in quality, even though it be mown every year: ſtantly im- 
the herbage, if coarſe at firſt, becomes finer ; the ſoil, Proves by 
if ſwampy, becomes ſound; the depth of its: mould is V8: 
augmented, and its quality 'meliorated every year. 
« ſo theſe advantages (ſays Mr Boſwell in bis trea- 
tiſe upon this ſubject) another may be addreſſed to the 
deer en. who wiſhes to improve his eſtate, and whoſe 
ene volent heart prompts him to extend a charitable 
hand to the relief of the induſtrious poor, and not 
to idleneſs and vice: almoſt the whole of the ex- 
pence in this mode of cultivation is the actual ma- 
nual labour of a claſs of people who have no genius to 
employ their bodily ſtrength otherwiſe for their own 
ſupport and that of their families ; conſequently, when 
viewed in this light, the expence can be but compa- | 
ratively ſmall, the improvement great and valuable,” 4 
As a. proof of the above doctrine, Mr Wright ad- Pr 
duces an inſtance of one year's produce of a meadow ee 
in his neighbourhood. f had been watered longer 4 ae 
than the eldeſt perſon in the neighbourhood could re- dow. 
member; but was by no means the beſt meadow upon 
the ſtream, nor was the precedingwiuter favourable for 
watering. It contains ſix aeres and an half. The ſpring- 


ſheep from the 1{t of March till the beginningof May: 
the hay being ſold for 30 guineas, and the after math for 
ſix. Another and ſtil} more remarkable proof of the eſſi- 
cacy of watering, is, that two of the molt ſkilſu} water - 
men of that place were ſent to lay outa meadowofſeven 
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dow. two pounds. Though it was thought by many im- 
— Poſſe to throw the * over it, yet the ſkill of the 
workmen ſoon overcame all difficulties; and ever ſince 
that time the meadow has been let at the rent of three 
pounds per acie. From manifold experience, our au- 
thor informs us, that the people in that part of the 
country are ſo much attached to the practice of water · 
ing, hat they never ſuffer the ſmalleſt ſpring or rivu- 
let io be unemployed. Even thoſe remporary floods 
occaſioned by ſudden ſhowers are received into proper 
ditches, and ſpread equally over the lands until its fer- 

| tilizing property be totally exhauſted, «4 Neceſſity 
(lays be) indeed compels usto make the moſt of every 
rop: for we have neat 390 acres in this pariſh, that 


| and one in depth; therefore we may ſay, that a ſcar- 

5 City of water is almoſt as much dreaded by us as by 
The prac- the celebrated inhabitants of the banks of the Nile.“ 
tice of wa»  Conlidcring the great advantages to be derived from 
teriug the practice of watering meadows, and the many un- 
ought to be qonbted teſtimonies in its favour, Mr Wright expreſſes 
1 his ſurpriſe that it has not come into more general 
2 uſe, as there is not a ſtream of water upon which a 
mill can be erected but what may be made ſubſervient 
to the enriching of ſome land, perhaps toa great quan- 
tity. „ am confident (ſays be), that there are in 


an average which might be thus treated, and every acre 
iucreaſed at leaſt one pound in annual value. The ge- 
neral adoption therefore of watering is capable of be- 
ing made a national advantage of more than 100, oool. 
per annum, beſides tlie great improvement of other land 
ariſing from the produce of the meadows and the em · 
ploy ment of the induſtrious poor. Such an improve - 
ment, one would think, is not unworthy of public no- 
tice; but if I had doubled the ſum, I believe I ſhould 
not have exceeded the truth, though I might have 
gone beyond the bounds of general credibility. In 
this onepariſh where | reſide there are about 3000 acres 
- now. watered; and it may be eaſily proved that the pro- 
prietors of the land reap from thence 100l. yearly 
profit.“ | | X 
, In Mr Boſwell's treatiſe upon this ſubject, publiſhed 
in 1790, the author complains of the negle& of the 
practice of improving the wet, bogey, ruſhy lands, 
_ Whichlic at the banks of rivers, and might be melio- 


and large tracts of heath in various parts of the king- 


tion that is to be had in books concerning the method 
of performing this operation. The only author from 
whom he acknowledges'to have received any informa- 


diſterent from that practiſed in modern times; for 
which reaſon he propoſes to furniſh an original trea- 
G6 tiſe upon the ſubject; and of this we ſhall now give the 
Land capa- ſubſtance. OED TIES! 
dle of The firſt thing to be conſidered is, what lands are 
being was capable of being watered. Theſe, according to Mr 
—_ Boſwell, are all ſuch as lie low, near the banks of ri- 
vulets and ſprings, eſpecially where the water-courſe 
is higher than'the lands, and. kept within its bounds 
by banks. If che rivulet has a quick deſcent, the im- 
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mult all, if poſſible, he watered ; and the ſtream that 
affords the water ſeldom exceeds five yards in breadth 


cach county of England and Wales 2000 acres upon 


rated at a very ſmall expence, when much larger ſums 
are expended in the improvement of barren uplands 


dom: and he complains likewiſe of thelittle informa- 


tion is Blyth ; and even hismethodofwarering is very 


MEA 
proyement by watering will be very great, and the ex- Meadow, # 
pences moderate. On level lands the water runs but 
flowly, which is alſo the caſe with large rivers; and 
therefore only a ſmall quantity of ground can be over- 
flowed by them in compariſon of what can be done in 
other caſes ; but the water of large rivers is generall 
poſſe ſſed of more fertilizing properties than that of ri - 
vulets. In many caſes, however, the rivers are navi- 
gable, or have mills upon them: both of which are 
firong objections to the perfect improvement of lands 
adjacent to them. From theſe conſiderations, our au- 
thor concludes, that the watering of lands may be per- 
formed in the beſt and leaſt expeuſive manner by ſmall 
rivulets and ſprings. 
Ihbere are three kinds of foils commonly found near 
the banks of rivers and rivulets, the melioration of 
which may be attempted by watering, 1. A gravelly 
or ſound warm firm ſoil, or a mixture of the two to- 
gether. This receives an almoſt inſtantaneous im- 
royement ; and the faſter the water runs over it the 
tter. 2. Bogpy, miry, and ruſhy ſoils, which are 
always found by the banks of rivers where the Jand is 
nearly level. Theſe alſo are greatly improved by wa- 
tering ; perhaps equally ſo with thoſe already deſcri- 
bed, if we compare the value of both in their unim- 
proved ſtate, this kind of ground being ſcarce worth 
any thing in its unimproved ſtate. By proper water- 
ing, however, it may be made to produce large crops 
of hay, by which horned cattle may be kept through 
the winter and greatly forwarded; though in its un- 
cultivated tate, it would ſcarce produce any thing to 
maintain ſtock in the winter, and very li:tle even in 
ſummer. Much more ſkill, as well as expence, how- 
ever, is requiſite to bring this kind of land into culture 
than the former. 3. The ſoils moſt difficult to be 
improved are ſtrong, wet, and clay ſoils; and this dif- 


7 


ficulty is occaſioned both by their being commonly on 


a dead level, which will not admit of the water run- 
ning over them ; and by their tenacity, which will not 
admit of draining. Even when the utmoſt care is ta- 
ken, unleſs a ſtrong body of water is thrown over 
them, and that from a river the water of which has a 
very fertilizing property, little advantage will be gain- 
ed; but wherever ſuch advantages can be had in the 
winter, and a warm ſpring ſucceeds, theſe lauds will 
produce very large crops of graſs. | | 8 
The advantage of ating ſprings and rivulets for wa- Springs 
tering inſtead of large rivers is, that theexpence of _ . 
railing wares acroſs them will not be great; nor are * 
they liable to the other objections which attend the large vi. 
uſe of large rivers. When they run through a culti- vers. 
vated country alſo, the land floods occaſioned by vio- 
lent rains frequently bring with them ſuch quantities 
of manure as contribute greatly to fertilize the lands, 
and which are totally loſt where the practice of wa- 
tering is not in uſe. 
Springs may be uſeful to the coarfe lands that lie 

near them, provided the water can be nad in futhcient 
quantity to overflow the lands. By ſprings (ſays 
our author), are not here meant fuch as riſe out of 
poor heath and boggy lands (for the water iſſuing from 
them is generally ſo ſmall in quantity, and always ſo 
very lean and hungry in quality, that little if any ad- 
vantage can be derived from it) ; but rather the head 
of rixulets and brooks riſing out of a chalky and 

| n gravelly 
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gravelly ſound firm ſoil, in a cultivated country, Theſe 


are invaluable z- and every poſſible advantage ſhould be 
taken to improve the ground near hem. The author 
knows a conſiderable tract of meadow- land under this. 
predicament; and one meadow in particular that is 
watered by ſprings iſſuing immediately out of ſuch a. 


ſoil, without any advantage from great towns, &c. 
being ſituated but a ſmall diſtance below the head of 
the rivulet, and the rivulet itſelf is fed all the way by 
iprings riſiug out of its bed as clear as cryſtal. The 
ſoil s, the meadow is a good loam ſome inches deep, 
upon a fine ſpringy gravel. Whether it is from the 
heat of the ſprings, or whether the friction by the 
water running over the ſoil raiſes a certain degree of 
warmth ſavourable to vegetation, or from whatever 
cauſe it ariſes, the fecundity of this water is beyond 
conception ; for when the meadow has been property 
watered and well drained, in a warm ſpring, the graſs 
has been frequently cut for hay within five weeks from 
the time the ſtock was taken out of it, having eat it 


bare to the earth; almoſt every year it is cut in ſix 


weeks, and the produce from one to three waggon 
loads to an acre. In land thus fituated, in the morn- 
ings and evenings in the months of April, May, and 


June, the whole meadow will appear like a large fur- 


nace ; ſo conſiderable is the ſteam or vapour which 
ariſes from the warmth of the ſprings ated upon by 
the ſun-beams ; and although the water is ſo exceed- 
ing clear, yet upon its being thrown over the land on- 
ly a few days in warm weather, by dribbling through 
the graſs, ſo thick a ſcum will ariſe and adhere to the 
blades of the graſs, as will be equal to a conſiderable 
quantity of manure ſpread over the land, and (it 
may be preſumed from the good effects) ſtill more en- 


riched. F 


It is inconceivable what 24 hours water properly 
conveyed over the lands will do in ſuch a ſeaſon; a 
beautiful verdure will ariſe in a few days where a parch- 
ed ruſty ſoil could only be ſeen ; and one acre will 


then be found to maintain more ſtock than ten could do 
before.“ 5 


Mr Boſwell next proceeds to an explanation of the 


tion of the terms uſcdin this art; of the inſtruments neceſſary to 


terms uſed perform it; and of the principles on whichit is found- 
in Watcr- | 


ing, 


red with the adjacent land. 


ed. The terms uſed are: | 

1. A WakE. This is an erection acroſs a brook, 
rivulet, or river, frequently conſtructed of timber, but 
more commonly of bricks or ſtones and timber, with 
openings to let the water paſs, from two to ten in num- 
ber according tothe breadth of the ſtream, the height 
being always equal to the depthof the ſtream compa- 
The uſe of this is occa- 
tionally to ſtop the current, and to turn it aſide intothe 
adjacent lands. | | 


a ware; only that it has but a ſingle paſſage for the 
Poſes as a ware. 7 

3. A Txux« is deſigned to anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſes as a ſluice; but being placed acroſs ſuch ſtreams 
as either cattle or teams are to paſs over, or where it 


water, and is put acroſs ſmall ſtreams for the ſame pur- 


is neceſſary to curry a ſmall ſtream at right angles to a 


large one to water ſome lands lower down, is for theſc 
reaſons made of timber, and is of a ſquare figure. 


©-- 
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The length and breadth are various as circumſtances 
determine, ME PSI IDES: TILT I Ot TO Tgs BO 
4. A CARRIAGE is made of timber or of brick, If 


of timber, oak is the beſt: if of brick, an arch ought 


to be thrown over the ſtream that runs under it, and 


' the lides bricked up: But when made of timber, 


which is the moſt common material, it is confiructed 
with a bottom and ſides as wide and high as the main 
in which it lies. It muſt be made very ſtrong, cloſe, 
and well-jointed, Its uſe is to convey the water in one 
main over another, Which runs at right angles to it; 


the depth and breadth are the ſame with thoſe of the 


main to which it belongs; and the length is deter- 
mined by that which it croſſes. The carriage is 
the moſt expenſive inſtrument belonging to water 
ing. | n ; 5 533 N | 3 
- A DRrain+:SLviIce, or Drain-Trunk, is always 
placed in the lower part of ſome main as near tothe head 
as a drain can be found; that is, ſituated low enough to 
draw the main, &c. It is made of timber, of a ſquare 
figure like a trunk, only much ſmaller. It is placed 


with its mouth at the bottom of the main, and let 


down into the bank ; and from its other end a drain is 
cut to communicate with ſome trench drain that is 
neareſt. The dimenſions ate various, and determined. 
by circumſtznces. The uſe of it is, when the water 
is turned ſome other way, to convey the leaking wa- 


ter that oozes through the hatches, &c. into the drain, 


that otherwiſe would run down into the tails of thoſe 
trenches which lie loweſt, and there poach and rot 
the ground, and probably contribute not a little to 
the making it more unſound for ſheep. This opera- 
tion is of the utmoſt conſequence in watering ; for if 


the water be not thoreughly drained off the land, the 


ſoil is rotted ; and when the hay comes to be removed, 
the wheels of the carriage ſink, he horſes are mired, 
and the whole load ſometimes ſticks faſt for hours to- 
gether. On the other hand, when the drain-trunks 
are properly placed, the ground becomes firm and 
dry, and the hay is ſpeedily and eaſily removed. 
7. HaTCHEs are beſt made of oak, elm, or deal; 
the uſe of them is to fit the openings of wares, trunks, 
or ſluices; and to keep back the water when neceſſa - 
ry, from paſſing one way, to turn it another, They 


.ought to be made to fit as cloſe as poſſible. When 


hatches beleng to wares that are erected acroſs large 


ſtreams, or where the ſtreams ſwellquickly with heavy 


rains, when the hatches are in their places to water the 
meadows; they are ſometimes made fo, that a foot or 
more of the upper part can be taken off, ſo that vent 
may be given to the ſuperfluous water, and yet - 
enough retained for the purpoſe of watering the mea- 
dows. In this caſe, they are called flood-hatches ; but 


Mr Boſwell entirely diſapproves of this conſtructi 
2. A SLUICE is conſtructed in the ſame manner as 3 1. 


and recommends them to be made entire, though they 
ſnould be ever ſo heavy, and require the aſſiſtance of a 
lever to raiſe them up. For when the water is very 


high, and the hatches are ſuddenly drawnup, the wa- 


ter falls with great force upon the bed of the ware, 
and in time greatly injures it; but when the whole 
hatch is drawn up a little way, the water runs off at 
the bottom, and does no injury. „ 
3. A Heap-Main, is a ditch drawn from the. ri- 
ver, riyulet, &c. to convey the water out of its uſual 


current, 


* 


main is made of various dimenſions according to the 
quantity of land to be watered, the length or deſcent 
of it, &c. Smaller mains are frequently taken out of 
the head one; and the only difference is in point of 
ſize, the ſecondary mains being much ſmaller than the 


other. They are generally cut at right angles, or 


nearly ſo with the other, though not invariably. The 
uſe of the mains, whether great or ſmall, is to feed 
the trenches with water, which branch out intoall parts 
of the meadow, and convey the water to float the 
land. By ſome, theſe ſmaller mains are improperly 
HSI; . ĩ 3 85 fs 
9. A TRENCH is a ſmall ditch made to convey the 
water out,of the mains for the immediate purpoſe of 
watering the land. It ought always to be drawn in 
a ſtraight line from angle to angle, with as few turn-- 
ings as poſſible. It is never deep, but the width is in 
proportion to the length it runs, and the breadth of 


the plane between that and the trench-drain. The 


breadth tapers gradually to the lower end, 
10. A TRENCH-D&RAIN is always cut parallel to 


be cut down to a ſtratum of ſand, gravel, or clay. If 
in the latter a ſpade's depth into it will be of great 


immediately after it has runover the panes from the 
trench. It need not be drawn up to the head of the 
land by five, ſix, or more yards, according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil. Its form is directly the reverſe of the 
trench; being narrower at the head, and grawing gra- 
dually wider and wider until it empties itſelf into the 
tail-drain. | | 

11. The Tait-DRain is deſigned as a receptacle 
for all the water that flows out of the other drains, 
which are ſo ſituated that they cannot empty them- 
ſelves into the river. It ſhould run, therefore, nearly 


is thought moſt eligible to draw it in the loweſt part 
of the ground, and to uſe it to convey the water out 
of the meadows at the place where there is the great- 
eſt deſcent; which is uſually in one of the tence- 
ditches: and hence a fence-ditch is uſually made uſe 


pole of fencing a meadow and draining it at the 
ſame time. N | 


which lies between the trench and the trench-drain ; 
and in which the graſs grows for hay. It is watered 
by the trenches, and drained by the trench-drains; 
whence there is a pane on each lide of every treach. 

12. AWavy-Panzx is that part of tbe ground which 
lies ina properly watered meadow, on the fide of the 


the whole length of the main over its banks. A drain 
for carrying offihe water from this pane runs parallel 
to the main. The uſe is to convey the hay out of 
the meadows, inſtead of the teams having to croſs all 
the trenches. | | : 

14. A BEND is made in various parts of thoſe 
trenches which have a quick deſcent, to obſtruct the 
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Meadow. current, to water the lands laid ont for that purpoſe, 
w—— by means of leſſer mains and trenches. The head- 


the trench, and as deep as the tail-drain water will ad- 
mit, when neceſſary. It ought always, if poſlible, to 


advantage. The uſe of it is to carry away the water 


at right angles with the trenches, though generally it 


of inſtead of a tail-drain, and anſwers the zouble pur- 


12. A Pans ground, is that part of the meadow 


main where no trenches are taken out, but is watered. 


water. It is made, by leaving a narrow (trip of green 
ſward acroſs the trench where the bend is intended to. 


MEA 


be left ; eutting occaſionally a piece of the ſhape of a Meadow, 


wedge out of the middle of it. The uſe is to check 
the water, and force it over the trench into the panes ; 


which, were it not for theſe bends, would run rapidly 


. . . 
on 1n the trench, and not flow over the land as it paſ- 


ſes along. The great art in watering conſiſts in gi- 


ving to each part of the pane an equal proportion of 
water. - 


15. A GUTTER is a ſmall groove cut out from the 


tails of theſe trenches where the panes run longer at 
one corner than the other. The uſe is to carry the 
water to the extreme point of the pane. Thoſe panes 
which are interſected by the trench and tail-drains, 
meeting in an obtuſe angle, require the aſſiſtance of 
gutters to convey the water to the longeſt ſide. They 
are likewiſeuſeful when the land has not been ſo well 
levelled, bat ſome parts of the panes lie higher than 
they ought: in which caſe, a gutter is drawn from 
the trench over that high ground, which otherwiſe 
would not be oyerflowed. Without this precaution, 
unleſs the flats be filled np (which oughtalways to be 
done when materials can be had to de it) the water 
will not riſe upon it; and after the watering ſeaſon is 
paſt; thoſe places would appear ruſty and brown, while 
the reſt is covered with beautiful verdure. Our au- 
thor, however, is of opinion, that this method of treat- 


ing water-meadows ought never to be followed; but 


that every inequality in water-meadows ſhould either 
be levelled or filled up. Hence the waterman's 
{kill is ſhown in bringing the water over thoſe places 
to which it could not naturally rife, and in car- 


rying it off from thoſe where it would naturally ſtag- 
nate. | | 


16. A CaTcu-Dxrain is ſometimes made uſe of 


when water is ſcarce. Whena meadow ispretty long, 


and has a quick deſcent, and the water runs quickly 


down the drains, it is cuſtomary to ſtop one or more: 
of them at a proper place, till the water flowing thi- 
ther riſes ſo high as to ſtrike back either into the 


tail-drains ſo as to ſtagnate upon the ſides of the 


panes, or till it flows over the banks of the drains and 
waters the grounds below, or upon each fide, It 
is then to be conveyed over the land in ſach quantity 


as is thought proper, either by a ſmall main, out of 


which trenches are to be cut with their proper drains, 
or by trenches taken properly out of it. In caſe of a 
ſtagnation, the deſign will not ſucceed; and it will 
then be neceſſary to cut a paſſage to let the ſtagnating 
water run of. Even when the method {ucceeds beſt, 
Mr Boſwell is of opinion, that it is not by any means 
eligible; the water having been ſo lately trained over 
the ground that it is ſuppoſed by the watermen not to 
be endowed with ſuch fertilizing qualities as at firſt; 


whence nothing bar abfolute neceiluy can juftify the 


practice. 8 

17. A PoxD is any quantity of water ſtagnating. 
upon the ground, or in the tail-drain, trench-drains, 
&c. ſo as to annoy the ground near them. It is oc- 
caſioned ſometimes by the flats not having been. pro- 


perly filled up; at others, when tbe ware not being 
cCloſe ſhut, in order to water ſome grounds higher up, 


the water is thereby thrown back upon the ground: 
adjacent, bs | 

18. A Tun of water ſignifies as much ground as: 
can be watcred. at once. It is done by ſhutting down. 
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however, is uſeful only in large undertakin 


and even. 


uſe of heel · barrows, and when 
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let the water through them. The quantity of land to 
be watered at once muſt vary according to circum- 


L ſtances ; but Mr Boſwell lays down one general rule 
in this caſe, viz. that no more land ought to be kept 
under water at one time than the ſtream can ſupply 


regularly with a ſufficient quantity of water; and if 


this can be procured, water as much groand as pol- 


ſible. | 

19. The HEAD of the meadow, is that part of it 
into which the river, main, &c. firſt enter. 
20. The Taiz is that part out of which the river, 
&c. laſt paſſes. : 

21. The Urs Sins of a main or trench, is that 


_ fide which (when the main or trench is drawn 


at right angles, er nearly ſo, with the river) fronts 


the part where the river entered. The lower {ide is 


the oppoſite. 

22. The Uyrgn Pan in a meadow, is that which 
es on the upper ſide of the main or trench that is 
drawn at right angles with the river : where the river 


runs north and ſouth, it enters in the former direc- 


tion, and runs out in the ſouthern, the main and 


_ trenches running eaſt and weſt. Then all thoſe panes 


which lie on the 1 of the mains are called 
upper panes; and on the ſouth fide the /ower 
panes. 
rallel to the river, there is no diſtinction of panes into 
pper and lower, COS 
he inſtruments uſed in watefing meadows are: 
1. A Vater-Level. The uſe of this is to take the 
level of the land at a diſtance, and compare it with 


that of the river, in order toknow whether the ground 


can be oyerflowed by it or not. The AE, 
; for 
ſuch as are on a ſmaller ſcale, the workmen diſpenſe 
with it in the following manner: In drawing a main, 
they begin at the head, and work deep enough to have 


the water follow them. In drawing a tail-drain, they 


begin at the lower end of it and work upwards. to let 


the tail-water come aſter them. By this method we 
obtain the moſt exact level. | | 
2. The Line, Reel, and Breaſt» Plough, are abſolute» 
ly neceſſary. The line ought to be larger and ſtrong- 
er than that uſed by gardeners. $14 | 
3.Spades. Theſe uſed in watering-meadowsare made 
of a particular form, on purpoſe for the work ; having 
a ſtem conſiderably more crooked than thoſe of any 
other kind. The bit is iron, about a foot wide in the 
middle, and terminating in a point: à thick ridge runs 
perpendicularly down the middle, from the ſtem al- 
moſt to the point. The edges on both ſides are drawn 
very thin, and being frequently ground and whetted, 
the whole ſoon becomes narrow; after which the 
ſpades are uſed for trenches and drains; mew nes be- 
ing procured for other purpoſes. The ſtems being 
made crooked, the workmen ſtanding in the trench or 
drain are enabled to make the bottoms quite ſmooth 


I. Wheel and Hand barrows. The former are tſcd 
for removing the clods to the flat places, and are quite 
open, without any ſides or hinder part. The latter are 
of ſervice where the ground is too ſoft to admit t ke 
clods are to bere- 
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Meadow: the hatches in all thoſe wares where the water is in- 


moved during the time that the meadow is 
F—— tended to be kept out, and opening theſe that arc to 5 


workmen cannot work in it. 


But when the mains, trenches, &c. run pa- 


Water. 
quantities of earth are to be removed ; particularly 


when they are to be carried to ſome diſtance. 
6. Short and narrow Scythes are made 


ander 


5. Three-wherled carts are neceſſary when large 


Meadow. 


uſe of to | 


mow the weeds and graſs, when the water is running 


in the trenches, drains, and mains. „ 
7. Forks, and long Creoks with four or five tines, 
arc uſed for pulling out the roots of ſedge, ruſhes, 


reeds, &c. which grow in the large mains and drains. 


The crooks ſhonld be made light, and have long 


ſtems to reach wherever the water is ſo deep that the 


— 
i 


8. Strong Water - boote, the tops of which will dra 


up half the length of the thigh, are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary. They muſt alſo be large enough to admit a 


quantity of hay te be ſtuffed down all round the legs, 


and be kept well tallowed to reſiſt the running water 
for many hours together, | | 


The principles on which the practice of watering 
meadows depend are few and caſy. | 5 

1. Water will always riſe to the level of the recep - 
tacle out of which it is originally brought. 
2 There is in all ſtreams a deſcent greater or ſmal- 
ler; the quantity of which is in ſome meaſure ſhown 
by the running of the ſtream itſelf. 
and flow, the deſcent is ſmall; bur if rapidly and with 
noiſe, the deſcent is conſiderable, | 

3. Hence if a main be taken out of the river high 


enough up the ſtream, water may. be brought from 


that river to flow over the land by the fide of the ri - 
ver, to a certain diſtance helow the head of the main, 


9 
Principles 
on which 
the prac- 
tice of was 
tering de- 
pends. 


If it runs ſmooth 


although the river from whence it is taken ſhould, 


oppoſite to that very place, be greatly under it. 
4. Water, ſunk under a carriage which con veys ano- 


ther ſtream at right angles over it, one, two, or 


more feet below its own bed, will, when it has paſ- 


Ned the carriage, riſe again to the level it had be- 


for e. | 


5. Water conveycd upon any land, and there left 


ſtagnant for any length of time, does it an injury ; de- 


ſtroying the good herbage, and filling the place with 


ruſhes, flags, and other weeds. | | 
6. Hence it is abſolutely neceſſary, before the work 
is nndertaken, tobe certain that the water can be tho- 


roughly drained off. | 


In Mr Wright's treatiſe upon this ſubject, the au- Wright's 
thor conſiders a ſolution of the three flowing que · method. 


ſtions as a neceſſary preliminary to the operation of wa- 
tering, r. Whether the ſtream of water will admit of 
a temporary dam or ware acroſs it? 2. Can the far - 
mer raiſe the water by this means a few inches above its 
level, without injuring his neighbour's land? 3. Can 
the water be drawn off from the meadow as quick as 
it is brought on ? Af a ſatisfatory anſwer can be gi 
ven to all theſe queſtions, he directs te proceed in the 
following manner. bo 


Having taken the level of the ground, and compa- 


red it with the river, as directed by Mr Boſwell, cut 


a deep wide ditch as near the dam as poſſible, and by. 


it convey the water direQly to the higheſt part of the 


meadow ; keeping the ſides or banks of the ditch of 
an equal height, and about three inches higher than 


the general ace of the meadow. Where the 1 2 
| 45 dow 


Meadow. 


ain 


Ly 


along with it. 
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dow is large, and has an uneven ſurfaeé, it Will ſome- 


times be nceeſſary to have three works in different di- 
rections, eaeb five feet wide, if the theadow contaifts 


15 acres, and if the higheſt part be fartheſt from the 


ſtream. A ditch of to feet wide and three deep will 


commonly water 10 actes of land. When thefe are 


three works ia a meadow, and flood -hatehes at the 
mouth of each, when the water is not ftflicient to co- 
ver the whole complete at once, it may be watered 
at three different times, by taking out one of tlie 
hatches, and keeping the other two in. In this eaſe, 


when the water has run over one diviſton of the land 


for ro days, it may then be taken off that and tumbled 
over to another, by taking up another hatch and let · 
ting down the former; by which means the three divi- 


ſions will have a proper ſhare of the water alternately, 


and each reap equal benefit. Fhe bottom of the firſt 


Work ought to be as deep as tlie bottom of the river, 


when the fall in the meadow will admit of it; for the 
deeper the water is drawn, the more mud it carries 
From the works, cut, at right angles, 
— ditches or troughs, having a breadth propor- 
tioned to the diſtance to which ſome part of tlie water 
is to be carried, their diſtance from each other being 
about 12 yards. A trough two feet wide and one 
foot deep, will water a ſurface 12 yards wide and 40 
feet long. In each trough as well as ditch place fre- 
quent ſtops and obſtructions, eſpecially when the wa- 
ter is rapid, to keep it high enough to flow through 


the notehes or over the ſides. Each ditch and trough 


is gradually contracted in width, as the quantity of 
water conſtantly decreaſes tlie farther they proceed. 
Between every two troughs, and at an equal diſtznce 
from both, cut a drain as deep as you pleaſe parallel 
to them, and wide enough to receive ail the water that 
runs over the adjacent lands, and to carry it off into 


the maſter-drain with ſuch rapidity as to keep the 
whole ſheet of water in conſtant motion; arid if pof« 


ſible, not to ſuffer à qrop to ſtagnate upon the Whole 


meadew. «For æ ftagiation, fays he, (though it is 


recommended by a Mr D. Young for the improve- 
ment of arable land), is what we never admit in our 


ſyſtem of watering; for we find that it rots the turf, 


ſoaks and ſtarves the land, and produces nothiiig but 
coarſe graſs and aquatic weeds. | 
Vol. X. 
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% When 4 meadow lies cold, flat, and ſcampy, the 
width of the bed, or the diffatice between the trotigl 
and drain, oughtto be very ſmall, never exceeding fix 
yards : indeed, in this cafe, you can ſcarcely cut your 


Meadow: 
g 


—— 


land too much, provided the watet be plentiful ; for = 


the more you cut, the more water you 7 The 
faſt of the bed imevery meadow ſltould be half an inch 
itt a foot: lefs will do, bat more is defirabie ; for when 
the draught is quick, che herbage is always fine and 
fweet. The Water ought never to flow more than 
two inches deep, nor lefs than one inch, except, in the 
warm months.“ 1 25 

Mr Wright proceeds now to arifwer ſome objec- 


tions made by the Reviewers in their account of thre 


11 
Objections 
to his me- 


firſt edition of his work, r. That the Glvticeſterſhire thed an- 
farmers uſe mote water fot their lands than is neceſ. ſwered. 


ſary. To this it is anfwered, That where water is pten- 
tiful, they find it advantageous to uſe even more water 
than he recommends; and when water is ſcarce, they 
chooſe rather to water only one half, or even a ſmaller 
portion of a meadow at a time, and to give that 4 
plentiful covering, than to give a ſcanty one to the 
whole. 2. The Reviewers likewiſe recommend a re- 


peated uſe of the fame water upon different and lower u 

make each drain ſerve ſame water 

s below it. But tho” 3 eligi· 
e, i 


parts of the fame meadow, or 
as 4 trough to the bed whi 
this method is in ſome degree recommended by the 
celebrated Mr Bakewell, and taught by a ſyſtematic 
waterer in Staffordihite, he entirely diflptroves of it; 
excepting where the great declivity of the land Will 
not admit of any other plan. © This cannot (ſays he) 
be a proper mode of watering graſs- land in- the win- 
rer-time; for it can be of no ſervice to the loweſt 
arts of the meadow, unleſs as a wetting in ſpring or 
mmer. The firſt or higheſt part of a meadow laid 
out according to this plain will indeed be much ini- 
proved; the ſecond may reap ſome bengfit ; but the 
third, which receives the exhauſted thin cold water, 
Will produce a veryunprofitable gp. Our farmers ne- 

ver chooſe more than a ſecond Ae t 
and that very ſeldom; th yo call even theſecond running 
by the ſignificant name of mall. beer; which, they ſay, 
may poſſibly ſatisfy thirſt, but can give very little life 
or ſtrength to land (4). It is a much better method 
to have a meadow laid out ſo as to be watered at ſe- 
1 veral 
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(a) As by the concurrenee of Mr Boſwell with this author, and likewiſe by the agreement of ſo many prac- 


tical farmers, it ſeems eſtabliſhed as a fact, that water does really loſe its fertilizing properties by running over 


graſs, it may not here be amiſs to explain the principle on which it does ſo. 7 

Under the article AGrIcuLTURE, We have ſhown at ſome length, that the true food of plants is the parts 
of animal and yegecabte"ſabſtances diſſolved and volatalized by putrefaction, in ſuch a manner that they can be 
abſorbed by the veſſels of other plants, and thus become part of their ſubſtance. There are two ways in which 
theſe effluvia may be'difſolved, viz. in air and in water; of conſequence, air and water are the two media by 


which the food of plants is applied to them, and by means of which they are augmented in bulk. 


analyſis of theſe two elements, it is known that both of them, at leaſt in their ordinary ſtate, contain a great 


quantity of yolatilized carthy matter, which ſometimes ſtrikes our ſenſes very forcibly when firſt emitted by 
trefying bodies; but on being thoroughly diflolved by the atmoſphere, it totally eludes them, and becomes 
Pwr oc1STON concerning which ſuch violent diſputes have ariſen: This fine votalized matter is abſorbed 
from the atmeſpere by the leaves of the plants, and from the water by their roots. 1 
when loaded with vapours of this kind, are mort favourable to vegetation than when in their pure ſtate. 


he 


Hence both elements, 


Thus plants will thrive very well in putrid air, while they languiſh'and die in the pure dephlogiſticated kind. 
Juſt ſo it is with the element of water. When this is loaded with a great quantity of putrid matter, it 


readily parts with it not only to the roots of plants, but to the atmoſphere alſo; whence ſuch vegetables 


as it 


has 


From the 


12 
A gepeated 
f the 


he ſame meadow, 
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MEA 
Meadow. veral times, and to be at the expenee of ſeyeral ſmall 
—— flood-hatches, than to water the whole of it at once by 
| means of catch-drains. Ns 
ce Sometimes it is neceſſary, in a large meadow, to 
convey the water that has been uſed under the works 
and troughs ; and then the water aboye is ſupported 


by means of boards and planks, which we call a carry- - 
bridge. Sometimes, the better to regulate the courſe. 


of the water on the ſarface, eſpecially in the ſpring, 
narrow trenches are dug, and the mould laid by rhe 
ſide of them, in order to be reſtored to its former 
place-when the watering is finiſhed. The earth and 
mud thrown out in cleanſing and paring the ditches 
ſhould be carried to fill up the low hollow parts of the 
meadow, and be trodden down with an even ſurface 
which will eaſily be done when the water is on, the 
water man being always provided with a ſtrong pair of 
water - proof boots. If the mould thus uſed has upon 
it a turf that is tolerably fine, place it uppermoſt ; 


bur if ir is ſedgy and coarſe, turn it under, and the 


water if it runs 
bage upon it. | 
« The grounds that are watered in the eaſieſt and 
moſt effectual manner, are ſuch as have been ploughed 
and ridged up in lands about twelve yards wide. Here 
the water is eaſily earried along the ridge by means of 

a ſmall ditch or trough cut along its ſummit, and then, 
by means of the ſtops in it, is made to run down the 
ſides or beds into the furrows, by which it is carried 
into the maſter drain, which empties itſelf into the ri. 
ver. Every meadew, before it is well watered, muſt 
be brought into a form ſomething like a field that has 
been thus left by the plough in a ridged ſtate. Each 


quick will ſoon produce a fine her- 


ſide of the ridge ſhould be as nearly as poſſible an exact 
flow over it as 


inclined plane, that the water ma 
_ equally as may be,” Mr Wright does not, like Mr. 
. Buſwell, diſapprove of the uſe of flood-hatches; he 
only gives the following hint, viz. that their baſis 
ſhould be deep and firmly fixed, well ſecured with 
ſtone and clay, that it be not blown up. The follow- 


Of cleaning In the beginning of November, all the ditches, 


and repair- troughs, and drains, are to be thoroughly cleanſed by, 


ing the the ſpade and breaſt-plough, from weeds, graſs, and 
works. mud; and well repaired, if they have received any in- 
4 jury from cattle. After a ſhower, when the water is 
Thick and ?-,. 
muddy wa- thick and muddy, turn over the meadow as much wa- 
ter to be ter as you can without injuring che banks of the 


uſed when works, eſpecially if the land be poor; as in this month, 

4 can be according to our author, the water contains many more 
ne. 

than later in the winter. In deſence of this poſition, 

of which it ſeems the Monthly Reviewers have doubt- 

ed, our author urges, that though he is not able to 

prove it by any chemical analyſis, yet it ſeems evident, 
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of the 


ing directions are given for each month of watering : 


fertilizing particles, which he calls /a/ts and richneſs, 


* 
4 


M E A 
that «* after the firſt waſhing of farm yards, various 
links, ditches, and the ſurface of all the adjoining 
fields, which have lain dry for ſome time, the com- 


mon ſtream ſhould then contain much more fatneſs 


than when the ſame premiſſes have been repeatedly 
waſhed.“ This is confirmed by the experience of the 
Glouceſterſhire farmers ; who, if they can at this ſea- 
on of the year procure. plenty of muddy water to 


overflow their grounds for one week, look upon it to 


be equally valuable with what is procured during all 
the reſt of the winter. In ſupport of this, he quotes 
the following words of Mr Forbes, in a treatiſe on 


watcring : “ The water ſhould be let in upon the mea- 


dow in November, when the firſt great rains make it 
muddy, for then it is full of a rich ſediment, brought 
down from the lands of the country through which ir 


Meadow. : 


? 
* 


— * 


runs, and is waſhed into it by the rain; and as the ſedi- 


ment brought by the firſt floods is the richeſt, the car- 


riagesand drains of the meadow ſhould all be. ſcoured. 
clean and in order, before theſe floods comm. 
« In oppoſition (adds Mr Wright) to the opinion 


of practical waterers, that the muddineſs of the water 
is of little conſequence, I heſitate not to affirm, that 
the mud is of as much conſequence in winter-watering, 
as dung is in the improvement of a poor upland field, 


For each meadow in this neighbourhood is fruitful in 
proportion to the quantity of mud that it collects from- 
the water. And, indeed, what can be conceived more, 
enriching than the abundant particles of putrid mat- 
ter which, float in the water, and are diſtributed over- 
the ſurface of the land, and applied home to the roots 
aſs. It is true, that any the moſt ſimple 
water thrown over a meadow in proper quantity, and 


not ſaffered to ſtagnate, will ſhelter it in winter, and 


in the warmth of ſpring will force a crop; but this 


which will require an annual ſupply of manure in ſub- 
ſtance, or in a courſe of years, the ſoil will be im- 
paired rather than improved. The meadows in this. 
county, which lic next below a market-town or vil-. 
lage, are invariably the beſt ; and thoſe which receive 
the water after it has been two or three times uſed, 
reap proportionably leſs benefit from it : For every 
meadow that is well laid, and has any. quantity of 
graſs upon its ſurface, will act as a fine ſieve upon the 


water, which, though it flow in ever ſo muddy, will 


be returned back to the ſtream as clear as it came from 
the fountain. This circumſtance, when there is a 
range of meadows to be watered, the property of dif- 
ferentperſons, when water is ſcarce, creates vehement 
contentions and ſtruggles for the firſt uſe of it. The 
proprietors are therefore compelled ro agree among 


themſelves, either to have the firſt uſe alternately, or 


for the higher meadows to dam up, and uſe only one 
half or a leſs portion of the river. Our 1 
5 ow 


has acceſs io, arrive at the utmoſt luxuriance of growth, If the water is more pare, {till they will thrive very 


well; but the luxuriance of vegetation is leſs than in the former caſe. At laſt, however, when the water has 
parted with a certain quantity of phlogiſtic matter, the proceſs of vegetation is incapable of ſeparating any 
more; and therefore ſuch water, though applied to the roots of vegetables, cannot communicate to them any 
remarkable increaſe. Nay, it is by no means improbable, that after water has arrived at this ſtate, it will, in- 


ſtead of giving any freſh nouriſhment to the plants, again deprive them of the-nouriſhment which they have 
probably what Mr Boſwell means, when, in the paſſage formerly quoted, he 


already received; and this 1s 
calls the water hungry; 


* 


* 


* 


of 


unuſual force muſt exhauſt the ſtrength. of the land, 


WT 
Inſtance of 
the-good 
effects of 


3 


' Meadow, know the mud to be of ſv much conſequence in wa- 


tering, that whenever they find it collected at the 
bottom of the river or the ditches, they hire men 
whole days to diſturb and raiſe it with rakes made for 
the purpoſe, that it may be carried down by the wa- 
ter, and ſpread upon their meadows. One meadow in 
South Cerney, I think, is an inconteſtible proof of 
the conſequence of muddy water. It is watered by 
a branch of the common ſtream that runs for about 


muddy wa- half a mile down a public road. This water, by the 


ter, 


Mr Wim- 


pey's opi- 
nion upon ; 
the ſub- 
zo, 


mud on the road being continually diſturbed by car- 
riages and the feet of catile, becames very thick, and 


when it enters the meadow is almoſt as white as milk. 
'This field, which conſiſts of ſeven acres, was a few 


years ago let for 10s. an acre, but is already become 
the richeſt landin the pariſh, and has produced at one 


crop „ = loads of hay, and each load more than 
F NEL 8 


25 hundred weight.“ 


In further confirmation of what our author aſſerts, 
he quotes, from the Annals of Apriculture, the fol- 
lowing words of Mr Wimpey: © As to the ſorts of 
water, little is to be found, 1 believe, which does 
not encourage and promote vegetation, even the moſt 
ſimple, elementary, and uncompounded fluid: heat 
and moiſtare, as well as air, are the Fins qua non of 
vegetation as well as animal life. Different plants re- 
juire different proportions of each to live and flon- 
riſh ; but ſome of each is abſolutely neceſſary to all. 


However, experience as well as reaſon univerſally 


ſhows, that the more turbid, feculent, and replete 
with putreſcent matter the water is, the more rich 
and fertilizing it proves. 
of continuance ſufficient to produce a flood, not only 


diſſolve the ſalts, but waſh the manure in ſubſtance off 


the circumjacent Jand into the rapid current. Such 


turbid water is both meat and drink to the land ; and, 


by the unctuous ſediment and mud it depoſits, the 


ſoil is amazingly improved and enriched. The virtue 


of water from a ſpring, ifat all ſuperior to pure elemen- 


I7 
Confirmed 


tary water, is derived from the ſeveral ſtrata or beds of 


earth it paſſes through, that, according to the nature 


of ſuch ſtrata, it may be friendly or otherwiſe to ve- 


etation, If it paſſes through chalk, marle, foſſil 
ſhells, or any thing of a calcareous nature, it would in 
moſt ſoils promote the growth of plants; bur if 
through metallic ores, or earth impregnated with the 


vitriolic acid, it would render the land unfertile, if 


not wholly barren. In general the water that has 
run far is ſuperior to that which immediately flows 
from the ſpring, and more eſpecially that which is fe- 
culent and muddy, conliſting chiefly of putrid animal 
ſubſtances waſhed down th? ſtream.” 

To the ſame purpoſe alſo ſays Mr Forbes: There 


by Mr For. is great difference in the quality of water, ariling 
bes, 


from the particles of different kinds of matter mixed 
with them. Thoſe rivers that have a long courſe 
through good land are full of fine particles, that are 
highly fertilizing to ſuch meadows as are uſually over- 
flowed by them ; and this chiefly in floods, when the 
water is fulleſt of a rich ſediment: for when the wa- 
ter is clear, though it may be. raiſed by art high e- 


nough to overflow the adjoining lan''s, and be of ſome 
| ſervice to them, the improvement thus made is far 


ſhort of what is obt..ined from the ſame water when 
it is thick and muddy.“ tk 
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Mr Boſwell, though quoted by Mr Wright as an Meadow. 
advocate for the doctrine juſt now laid down, ſecms, 


in one part of his work at leaſt, to be of a contrary . Bot. 


opinion. 


ſame ſubject, the name of which he does not 
mention: In page 4th of that pamphlet (ſays Mr 
Boſwell), the writer informs us, if the water uſed 


be always pure and ſimple, the effect will by no means 


be equal to the above: that is, of a ſtream that is 


ſometimes thick and muddy. We have a ſtriking 


inſtance of this in two of our meadows, which are 


watered immediately from ſprings that ariſe in the 
grounds themſelves. Their crops are early and plenti- 
ful, but not of a good quality, and the land remains 


uniwproved after many years watering.” _ 

The writer of this treatiſe (Mr Boſwell), in a 
former edition, had aſſerted, and in this repeated, the 
contrary effects from a ſtream very near the ſpring- 
head, as clear as cryſtal. 


« The gentleman (Mr Beverly of Keld) whom 


that writer mentions in his preface, made a ſhort viſit 
laſt ſpring into Dorſetſhire, to ſatisfy himſelf of the 
fact. The editor had the pleaſure to ſhow him the 
ſtream alluded to, which he traced almoſt to the foun- 
tain-head. It was perfectly clear, and the water was 
then immediately conyeyed out of the ſtream upon the 
lands adjoining, ſome of which it was then running 
over; others it had been upon, and the verdure was 
then appearing. 


wiſhes to refer, &c. Mr George Culley of Fenton 


near Woler in Northumberland, with a truly noble 


and public ſpirit that does him great honour as a 
friend to his country, ſent a very ſenſible young man 
from thence into Dorſetſhire, to learn the art of wa- 
tering meadows, and to work the whole ſeaſon in thoſe 
meadows under different watermen. This man was 
often over thoſe meadows, and worked in ſome juſt 


below that were watered by the ſame ſtream. * Might 


the editor preſume to offer his opinion upon this ſeem- 


ing contradiction, it is very probable that the ſoils, 


both the upper and under ſtrata, are very different, 


as well as thoſe through which the different ſprings 


run.“ 

From this paſſage, the latter part of which is not 
very intelligible, we might conclude that Mr Boſwell 
prefers clear to muddy water for overflowing mea- 
dows. In this chapter on land- floods, however, he ex- 


preſſes himſelf as follows; „ They will (ſays he) al- J 
ways be found of great uſe where the ſweeping of ta 


towns, farm-yards, &c. are carried down by them; 


or ſmall ware to divert and convey them over the 
lands. If the ſituation of the lands happens to be on 
the fide of a hill, catch-drains are abſolutely neceſſary 
for watering the lower part of the hill, after the wa- 
ter has been uſed upon the upper. In many parts of 
the kingdom, where there are large hills or extenſive 
riſing lands, great quantities of water run from them 
into the valleys after heavy rains: Theſe might with 
proper attention be collected together before they get 
to the bottom or flat ground, and from thence be di- 


verted to the purpoſe of watering thoſe lands that lie 
below, with great advantage to the occupier, and at 


4U 2 a ſmall 


This is in the 14th chapter of his book, „ell's 
where he remarks upon another publication on the nion. 


The gentleman expreſſed himſelf 
perfectly ſatisfied with the fact. To him the editor 


1 


ges of 
land- floods. 
ſeldom any other erection is wanting beſides a ſluice | 


s opi- 


* 
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Meadow, a ſmall expence. And ſhould the land thus lrggze be 
—>— arable, yet it would be found a beneficial exchange 
Ofconyert= to conyert it into paſture; particularly if, paſture- 
ing arable 17 ſhould be a deſirable object to the occupier. 
land into The method of performing it is thus recommended. 
paſture, Obſerve the piece of land or field beſt adapted to the 
pourpoſe, both for ſituation and ſoil. If it ſhould be 


arable, make it firſt very leyel; and with the crop of 


corn ſow all ſorts of hay ſeeds: and as ſoon as it has 
got a green ſward it may be laid gut. In the loyeſt 
part of the ground draw a Jai ditch for the current 
to run in through it; and continne it into ſome ditch 
or low part in the lands below, that the water may 
be freely carried of, ifter it has been and while it is 
in uſe, Draw ditches above The field intended to be 
watered aſlant the {i 5 of the hill, in ſach a man- 
ner that they may all empty themſelves into the 
head of the glitch aboyementioned, juſt where it 
enters the field to be watered : then erecting a ware 
acroſs this ditch, the field will be capable of being 
watered according to the {itugtion of the ditch in the 
middle or on the lide of the field; It muſt then by 
uke by ſmall mains or trenches, and ſubdivided 
again by branch-irenches, according to the ſite of the 
field and the quantity of water that can be collected; 
trench drains muſt be drawn, and the water conveyed 


into the ditch by meaus of tail-drains. A perſon un- 


207 with water meadows cannot conceixe the 
adyanzage arising from water thus collected and con- 
veyed over this ſpecies of water-meado (i it 1 


iy fn de 
ſe called), being genexally à firm good ſoil; for the 


Water paging 494% from rich cultivated hills, emi- 


nences, &c. fweeps away, with it, when the rain falls 
very heavy, vaſt quantities of dung dropped by ſheep 


and other cattle, and che manure carrigd upon arable. 


lays; all which being nov; Gveried, and carried over 
the N with an N 1 f | 
particles of manure to ſubſide upon. the ground, ax one. 
9 — or yer being filtered from it 10 it abples 
through the graſs at another ; after which the warm 
weather puſhes on vegetation, amazingly. Meadows 
_ Thus fityated would be yallly ſuperior to, any, other, if 
they had ide adyantape of a conſtant dean 5, OL 
even as they are, taking the, opportunity of. watering 
them by every heavy rain or flood that happens, they 
Will be found to be very valuable. The tete of 
ſuch lands is ſtrenuouſſy adviſed to let vg. Ne e loſt 
in appropriating them to this uls ; becauſe theſe lands 
are healthy for all kinds of catile at almoſt all ſeaſons; 


* 


and the expence of convexting them into this kind of 
water - meadow is exccedingly = I, theannyalcharges 
afterward s quite trifling, and the produce ver y conſi- 
derable.” c ad f 
Mr 531 ” Mr Wright having diſcuſſed the ſubject of the qua- 
Wright's lity of the water, proceeds io give directions for wa- 
tering through the different months of the year :— 


directions 

for water - « In December and January, the chief care conſiſts 
ing thro ; 
the diffe- 
<\© 
months of 


the year, 


ſeyerity of froſty nights, It is neceſſary, however, 
through the whole Winter, every ten days or fortnight, 
to give the land air, by taking the water off entirely, 
orherwiſe it would rot and deſtroy the roots of the 
graſs. It is neceſſary, likewiſe, that a proper perſon 
ſhould go over every meadow at leaſt twice every week, 
10 ſee that the water is equally diſtributed, and to re- 


W 


ves time for the 


in keeping the land ſheltered bx the water from the 
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move all obſtructions ariſing from the continual influx. Meadow. 
of weeds, leaves, ſticks, and the like. In February —— 
a great deal depends upon care and caution. If on 

now ſuffer the water to remain on the meadow for 

many 125 without intermiſſion, a white ſcum is raiſed, 
very deſtructive to the graſs ; and if you take off the 
water, and expoſe the land to a ſevere froſty night, 


without its being previouſly dried for a Whole day, the : 


greateſt part of the tender graſs will be ent off.. The 
only ways to avoid theſe two injuries are, either to 
take the water off by day to prevent the ſcum, and 
to turn it oyer again at night te guard againſt the 
froſt ; or, if this practice be too troubleſome, both 
may be prevented by taking the water entirely off for 
a few days and nights, provided rhe firſt day of taking 
off be a dry one ; for if the graſs experience one fine 
drying day, the froſt at night can do little or no in- 


jury. The ſcum is generated chiefly by the warmth 


of the ſun, when the water is thin and uſed too plen- 
tifuly. Towards the middle of this month we vary 
our mate in baer by uſing only about half the 
quantity of water which is made uſe of earlier in the 
winter, all that is now required being to keep the 
ground in 3 warm moiſt tate, and ta force vegetation, 
« At the beginning of March, the crop of graſs in 
the meadows is generally ſufficient to afford an abun- 
dant paſturage for all kinds of ſtock, and the water ig, 
taken off for near a week, that the land may become 
dry and firm before the heavy cattle ate turned in.— 
It is proper, the firſt week of eating off che ſprin 4 
fred if the ſeaſop be cold, to give the cattle a lutſe 
each night.“ | 22 
It is a cuſtom (ſays Mr Wright) with ſome Of eating 
farmers in Hampſhire, to cat of the ſpring-graſs of off the 
their meadows with ewes and lambs, in theſame man- fpringgrao 
ner that we do a field of turnips, by inclofing a cer- RN ewes 
. . * * Ar an - and lambs, 
tain portion each day with hurdles or takes, and gi- 
ving them hay at the ſame time. This is certainly. 
making the moſt of the graſs, and an excellent me- 
thod.to fine and ſweeten the fature herbage, In this, 
month and April, you may cat the graſs as ſhort and 
cloſe as you pleaſe, but never later ; for if you treſpaſs, 
only one week on the month of May, the hay-crop. 
will be very much impaired, the graſs wil become ſoft 
and woolly, and have more the appearance and qua- 
lity a ea than a crop. At the beginning 
of May, or when the ſpring feeding is finiſhed, the 
Water is again uſed for a few days by way of wetting. «3 
6e It. israther remarkable, that watering in autumn, How wa- 
winter, or ſpring, will not produce that Kind of her- tering may 
bage which is the cauſe of the rot in ſheep ; but * 
been known to remove the cauſe from meadows, which - vxgy 35 
before had that baneful effect. If, however, you uſe . 
the water only a few days in any of the ſummer. 
months, all the lands thus watered will be rendered 
unſafe for the paſturage of ſheep. Of this I was 
lately convinced from an experiment made by a friend. 
At the beginning of July, when the hay was carried 


off, and the water rendered extremely muddy and 


abundant by ſeveral days rain, he thought proper to 
throw it over his meadows for ten days, in which 
time a large collection of extremely rich manure was 
made upon the land. In about a, month the meas. 
dow was covered with uncommon luxuriancy and. 
blackneſs of herbage. Into this graſs were pe": 44 
| | | cight, 
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eight ſound ewes and two lambs. In ſix weeks time 


— the lambs were killed, and diſcovered ſtrong ſymp- 


Mr Boſ- 


well's ge- Deſcription of wator- 


| however, convinces 


toms of rottenneſs, and in about a month afterwards 
one of the ewes was killed, and though it proved very 


fat, the liver was putrid and replete with the inſect 


called the fake or weevill : the other ewes were ſold to 
2 butcher, and all proved unſound. This experiment, 

» by the very extraordinary 
improvement made thereby in the meadow, that mud- 
dy water in the ſummer is much more cnriching than 
it is in autumn or winter: and ought, therefore, to 
de uſed for a week at leaſt every wet ſummer, notwith. 


ſtanding its inconveniences ta ſheep, the moſt profit- 


able ſpecies of ſtock,” 

Mr Boſwell, beſides his general directions for wa- 
tering, gives many plans of ide ditches, drains, &c. 
for particular meadows, ſome of them done from an 
actual ſurvey. But theſe being confined to particu- 
lar. ſituations, we ſhall here only ſpeak of his method 
in general. In his third chapter, intitled A general 
meadows, he obſcryes, that lands 


neral di- capable of being watered, lie ſometimes only on one 
retionsfor ſiqe and ſometimes on both ſides of the ſtream de- 
watering. ſig nod to fupply them with water. In the former cafe, 


when they have a pretty quick deſcent, the land may 
be often watered by a main drawn out of the ſtream 
itſelf, without any ware; though be acknowledges 
that it is by far tho beſt way to erectꝭ aware, and todraw 


mains on each fide, to difpoſe ofthe water to che beſt 
advantage. | 


Boggy lands require more and longer continued 
Wh than ſuch as are ſandy or gravelly ; and the 


larger the body of water that can be brought upon 


- them, the better, The weight and ſtrength of the 
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dow that was ſpringy has been tried by Mr Boſwell Meadow; 
with ſucceſs. The meadow had been many year 


watered by a ſpring riſing juſt above it from a barren 
ſandy heath ; the ſoil near the furface was in ſome 
places a gravelly ſand, in others a ſpongy cork, both 


Method of 
improving 
a ſpungy 


upon a ſtrong clay and ſand mixture, which retained water- 
the draining of the lands above it. Whenever it had meadow. 


been watered, and left to drain itſelf dry, a yellowiſh- 
red water ſtood in many parts, and oozed out of others; 
the 19 4 being no other than a poor, miſerable, 
hairy graſs and ſmall ſedge. Chalk and aſhes had 
been thrown over it to very little purpoſe. It was 
then drained underground aſlant all the different de- 
ſeents, and all theſe drains carried into one large drain, 
which had been already cut for the purpoſe of carry- 
ing off the water when the meadow was overflowed. 
Theſe drains were cut quite through the mixture of 
clay and ſand, and as much deeper as the fall of the 

round below wonld admit of; then, with chalk cut 


or the purpoſe, ſmall hollow drains were formed at the 


bottom of theſe ; the drains were then filled ap with 
the materials that came out. | 


This was done in the beginning of ſummer, and 


the work frequently examined through the feaſon ; 
the ſoil was found firmer than- before, and none of 
that naſty red water to be met with apon the ſurface, 
though it continually oozed into the drains. In au- 
tumn the meadow was again prepared for waterings, 
by repairing thoſe trenches and drains that were pro- 
perly fatuated : cutting others where wanted, for the 
purpoſe of watering meadows. The water being then 
Yrought over it from the ſame ſpring as before, the 
event anſwered the moſt ſanguine withes of the pro- 


prietor; the effects were viſible the firſt year, and the 


ground has been conſtanily improving ever ſince. 


26 


water will greatly aſſiſt in compreſſing the foil, and 
deſtroying the roots of the weeds that grow upon it 
nor can the water be kept too long upon it, particularly 
in the winter ſeaſon ; and the cloſer it is fed, the beiter. 

To improve ſtrong clay foils, we muſt endeayour to 


Mr Boſwell alſo informs us, that a gentleman in Of water- 
Scotland had applied to him for directions to water ing lands 
ſome lands lying on the ſides of hills, where the de- on the ſides. 
ſeent is quick; and of which there are many in this o hills, 


the utmoſt to procure the greateſt poſlible defcent 


from the treuch to the trench-drain ; which is beſt. 


done by making the trench-drains as deep as poſſible, 
and applying the materials drawn out of them to raiſe 
the trenches. Then, with a ſtrong body of water, 
taking the advantage of the autumnal floods, and 
keeping the water ſome time upon them at that ſea- 
fon, and as often as convenient during the winter, the 


greateſt improvement on this ſort of ſoils may be made. 


Warm ſand or gravelly ſoils are the moſt profitable 
under the watering: ſyſtem, provided the water can be 
brought over them at pleaſure. In ſoils of this kind, 
the water muſt not be kept long at a time, but often 
Hifted, thoroughly draincd, and the land frequently 
refreſhedwith it; under which circumſtances the profit 
is immenſe. A ſpring-feeding, a crop of hay, and 
two aftermaths, may be obtainedin a year ; and this 
probably, where in a dry ſummer ſcarce graſs enough 
could be found to-keep a ſheep alive. It the ſtream 
be large, almoſt any quantity of land may be watered 
from it; and though the expence of a ware over it 
is great, it will ſoon be repaid by the additional crop. 
If the ſtream is ſmall, the expence will be ſo in pro- 
riion. 


The following method of improving a water-mea- 


country as well as in the north of England. It would 


be difficult to water ſuch lands by means of drains and 


trenches according to the directions already given; 
becauſe the bends in the trenches muſt be very near 


together and large; as the water muſt flow out of the 


trench above the bend to flow over the pane below it ;. 
the number and ſize would likewiſe be inconvenient, 
and greatly offend the eye. | 


Lands of this fort are generally capable of being. 


ploughed ; in which caſe our author directs them to 
be once ploughed in the ſpring, and ſown with oats 
or any other kind of grain that will rot the ſward. 
When the grain is harveſted, plough the land acroſs; 

thelaſt ploughing withthe Kentiſhplough, which has a. 
moveable mold - board, and is called a turu-uriſt plough. 

This turns the furrows down the ſide of the hill, the 
horſes going forwards and backwards in the ſame fur- 

rows. By this means the land is laid flat without any 
open furrows in it; dreſs it down in the ſpring very 

fine, and ſow it with oats, and mix with ſome kinds: 
of graſs ſeeds very thick. Thus the ground will have 

bat few irregularities; and as ſoon as the corn is car- 

ried off, or che 


and drains may be cut out. 
For watcring coarſe lands that are firm 8 to. 
bear. 


e following ſpring at fartheſt, the mains 


- 
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Meadow. bear the plough, and ſitpated near a ſtream, our au- 
D thor gives the following directions. $ 
of 4. BY Let the land thus ſituated be ploughed once in 
ivg coarſe the ſpring, and ſown with any grain that will rot 
land, ſward. As ſoon as the crop is off, plough it again, 
| and leave it rough through the winter. Work it down 
carly in the ſpring, and plough it in the direction the 
trenches are to lie, making the ridgesof a proper ſize 
for watering, ten or twelve yards wide for inſtance ; 
work it fine ; then gather the ridges up again in the 
ſame manner, making the laſt furrows of each ridge 
as deep as poſſible. If the land be not fine, dreſs it 
down again, and gather it up a ſecond time if neceſ- 
| ſary; and with a ſhovel threw the earth from the 


drain. Sow it with oats and praſs ſeeds very thick; 


and after the corn is carried off, the trenches may be 


formed upon the top of cach ridge, diſperſing the fur- 
rows with a ſpade as much as the fall of the land will 


admit of for the drains ; taking care to procure ſufficient 


fall at all eyents, to drain the lands after they have 

been watered. By this method the crops of corn will 

nearly pay all the expence, and the land will be in ex- 

28 cellent order. , e 

Of the mae After the work of wateringa meado w is totally fi- 


nagement niſhed, and the hay carried off, cattle may be let in to 


of mea= kat the after- math. When this is done, it will then 
dows after he neceſſary to examine whether or not the mains have 
watering. 


ſaffered any injury from their feet; whether there be 
quantities of mud or ſand collected at the angles, &c. 
all of which muſt be thrown out and the breaches re- 
paired ; by which means the trenches, drains, &c. will 
laſt three years, but otherwiſe not more than two. 
The roots, mud, &c. may be uſed in repairing the 
breaches, but never left upon the ſides of the trenches 
out of which they are taken. The tail-drains require 
to be cleanſed oftener than any of the other works, for 
this obvious reaſon, that the mud, &c. is carried down 
from all the others into them; where if it be allowed 
to accumulate, it occaſions a ſtagnation of water upon 
the meadow itſelf. In repairing the trenches, parti- 
cular care ought to be taken that the workmen do not 
make them any wider than before, which they are 
very apt to do: neither re they to be allowed to 


throw the materials which they dig out in a ridge be- 


hind the edge of the trench, which both widens it and 
29 Promotes weeds. 


times the examine the meadowevery two or three days in order 
water to remove obſtructions, &. If the drains thould be 


ſhould con- filled with water aud run over, they ought to be made 
tinue upon | 
23 widened. In the winter time a regular itrong water 
8 ſhould be kept, avoiding very ſtrong great floods. In 


this ſeaſon the water may be kept on the ground with 


ſafety for a month or even ſix weeks if the ſoil 


be corky or boggy or a ſtrong clay; but not 
quite ſo long if it be gravel or fand. At the ſecond 
watering a fortnight or three weeks will be ſufficient ; 
and after Candlemas a forinight will be rather too 
long. At the third wateringa week will be ſufficient, 


which will bring it to about the middle of March ; by 


which time if the weather be tolerably mild, the graſs 
wall vc long enough for the ewes and lambs, or farting 


I 


it the more ealily, and the 


During the time of watering, it will be neceſſary to 


deeper: or if this cannot be done, they ſhould be 
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lambs; which may then be turned into the meadow Meadow. 
with great advantage. Even in the endof February. 


if the winter has been very mild, the graſs will be 
long enough for them, 
to feed till the beginning of May, changing them into 
different meadows. As ſoon as they are taken out, 


the water muſt be turned in for a week, care fully ex - 
amining every trench and drain for thereaſons already 


given. The water is then to be fhifted into others, 
alternately watering and draining, leſſening the time 
the water remains upon it as the weather grows 
warmer; and in five, ſix, or ſeven weeks, the graſs 


will be fit to be mown for hay, and produce from one 


or two tons, or even more, an acre upon good | 
edges of the furrows to the tops of the ridges, to give „„ 


the greateſt poſſible deſcent from the trench to the 


ground. 8 ; . 8 FEED 
Mr Boſwell directs, that about a week before the 


_ graſs is to be mown the water ſhould be let into the 
meadow for 24 hours; which, he ſays, will make the 
thro* 


ground moiſt at the bottom, the ſcythe will 


aſs will be mown cloſer 
to the 


diſapproved of by Mr Wright. Though it may 


prevail in Dorſerſhire (ſays he), it is very ſeldom ad- 


viſable, for the following reaſons: Water made to 
run through a thick crop of graſs, though it may ap- 


pear ever ſo pure, will leave a certain quantity of ad- 
herent ſcumorſediment, which can never be ſeparated 


from the hay, but will render it unpalatable, if not pre- 


judicial, to the cattle that eat it. And this wetting 


of the land and graſs will impede the drying or making 
of the hay perhaps ſome days, which in difficult ſea- 
ſons is of yery great conſequence ; and it will like- 


wiſe make the turf too ſoft and tender to ſupport the 


wheels of a loaded waggon in carrying off the hay. Be- 
ſides, there is reaſon to believe that one day's wetting 
in the ſummer will, upon moſt meadows, endanger the 


. of every ſheep that feeds upon the after - 
math.“ Fo | 


Here they may be permitted 


ground. This practice, however, is entirely | 


The ſpring-feeding ought never to be done by hea- of Goring: 


much hurt by poaching the ground with their feet, 
deſtroying the trenches, and ſpoiling the graſs. Mr 
Boſwell likewiſe greatly recommends a proper uſe of 
ſpring floods, from which he ſays much benefit may be 


derived; but if there is any quantity of graſs in the 
meadows not caten, theſe floods muſt be kept out, 
otherwiſe the graſs will be ſpoiled ; for they bring 


with them ſuch quantities of ſand and mad, which 


ſtick to the graſs, that the cattle will rather ſtarve 


than taſte it. Great quantities of egraſs or aftermath 
are frequently ſpoiled in flat countries by the floods 
which take place in the fall. In the winter time 


however, when the ground is bare, the ſand and mud 


brought down by the floods is ſoon incorporated with 
the ſoil, and becomes an excellent manure. . The cer- 
tain rule with regard to this matter is, „ Make uſe of 
the floods when the graſs cannot be uſed : avoid them 
when the graſs is long or ſoon to be cut.“ 


vier cattle than ſheepor calves; for larger cattle do feeding, 


I 
« It has often been a ſubject of diſpute (ſays Mr Of water- 
Boſwell), whether, from the latter end of autumn to ing from 


Candlemas, the throwing a very ſtrong body of water, 
wherz it eau be done, over the meadows, is of any eſ- 
ſential ſervice or not? Thoſe who conſiler it as ad- 
vantageous, aſlert, that when the waters run rude and 
ſtrong over the gronnd, they beat down and rot the 


__ tufts 


the end of 
antumn to 
Candlem3v 


Meadow. 


D_— —  —— 


tufts of fogpy rough graſs, ſedge, &c. that are al- 


ways to be found in many parts of coarſe meadow- 
round; and therefore are of peculiar ſervice io them. 
On the other ſide it is alleged, that by coming in ſo 


large a body, it beats the ground (in the weak places 
particularly) ſo bare, that the (ward is deſtroyed ; and 
'alſo brings with it ſuch quantities of ſeeds of weeds, 


that at the next hay ſeaſon the land in all thoſe bare 


places bears a large burden of weeds, but little graſs. 


«© The general opinion of the watermen upon this 
point is, that in water meadows which are upon a 


warm, ſandy, or gravelly ſoil, with no great depth of 


loam upon them, rude ſtrong watering, even in winter, 


always does harm without any poſſible eſſential ſervice. 


On the contrary, cold ſtrong clay land will bear a great 
deal of water a long time without injury: and boggy, 


corky, or ſpongy ſoil, will alſo admit of a very large 
and ſtrong body of water upon it; provided the drains 
ate made wide and deep enough to carry it off, with-. 
out forcing back upon the end of the panes, with great 
advantage for almoſt any length of time at thai ſeaſon. 
Ihe weight and force of the water vaſtly aſſiſts in 
compreſſing thoſe ſoils, which only want ſolidity and 


tenacity to make them produce great burthens of hay : 
nothing, in their opinion, corrects and improves thoſe 
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« Hence we ſce why eyery perſon ſhould if poſlible M eadow, 


have three or four meadows thit can be watered; 
for here, while the cattle are cating the firſt, the ſecond 
is growing, the third draining, &c. and the fourth 
under water. Inthis manner the after-math will in a 
mild ſeaſon laſt till Chriſtmas. A reaſon was piven 
why the ſpring-graſs ſhould be fed only by ſheep or 
calyes : a reaſon equally cogent may be given, wh 

the after-graſs ought not to be fed by them, en 
it will infallibly rot them No ſheep (ſays our au- 
thor), except thoſe which are juſt fat, muſt ever be ſuf- 
fe red even for an hour in water- meadows except in the 
ſpring of the year; and even then care muſt be taken 
that every part of the meadows have been well water- 
ed, and that they are not longer kept in them than 


the beginning of May. Although at preſent it is 
unknown what is the occaſion of the rot, yet certain 


It is that even half an hour's feeding in unhealthy 
ground has often proved fatal. After a ſhort time 
they begin to loſe their fleſh, grow weaker and weak- 
er: the beſt feeding in the kingdom cannot improve 
them after. they once fall away ; and when they dic, 


animalcula like plaice are found in the livers, Scarce- 


ly any ever recover from a ſlight attack; but when 


Meal. 
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fart her advanced, it is always fatal. Guard by all 
means againſt keeping the water too long upon the uecht noc 
meadow in warm weather; it will very ſoon produce . toe 
a White ſubſtance like cream, which is prejudicial to Jong upon 


foils fo much as a very ſtrong body or water, kept a Water 
contiderable time upon them at that ſeaſon.” 
Notwithſtanding the above reaſons, however, Mr 


Boſwell informs us, That he has doubts upon the 


the year. 


ſubject; nor can he by any means acquieſce in this 
opinion, unleſs by rudeſtrong waters he is permitted 
to underſtand only rather a larger quantity of water 
conveyed over the land at this early ſeaſon than ought 
to be uſed in the ſpring or ſummer , unmanageable 
waters he believes always hurtful. | 

«« It may be proper juſt to add (continues he), that 
as ſoon as the hay is carried off the ineadows, cattle of 
any ſort except ſheep may be put to cat the graſs out 
of the trenches, and what may be left by the mowers. 
This perhaps will laſt them a week; when the water 
may be put into the meadows in the manner already 
deſcribed, taking care to mow the long gfaſs which 
obſtructs the water in the trenches ; and this mowing 
is beſt done when the water is in them. Let the weeds, 
leaves, &c. be taken out and put in heaps, to be car- 


-Tied away into the farm- yards; examine the trenches 


make up the breaches, &c. take particular care that 
the water only dribbles over every part of the panes 
as thin as poſſible, this being the warmeſt ſeaſon of 
The firſt watering ſhould not be ſuffered 
i laſt longer than two or three days before it is ſhift- 
ed off (and if the ſeaſon be wet, perhaps not ſo long, 
as warmth ſeems to be the greateſt requiſite after the 
land is once wet to aſſiſt vegetation) to another part 


or meadow beat out by the cattle, by this time fit to 


take it. Do by this meadow exactly the ſame, and fo 
by a third and fourth, if as many meadows belong to 
the occupier. Obſerve at alltimes, when the water is 
taken out of a meadow, to draw up the drain-fluice 
hatches; as, without doing that, watering is an injury. 
By the time that three of four parts are thus regularly 
watered, the firſt will have an after-math, with ſuch 
rich and beautiful verdure as will be aſtoniſhing: and 
both quantity and quality will be beyond conception 
better than if the lands had not been watered. 


the graſs, and ſhows that it has been too long upon meadows, 


the ground already. If it be permitted to remain a 
little longer, a thick ſcum will ſettle upon the graſs 
of the conſiſtence of glue, and as tough as leather, 
which will quite deſtroy it wherever it is ſuffered to 
be produced. The fame bad effects ſeem to ariſe from 
rude waters; neither can the ſcum eaſily be got off. 


f Ts, 3 | 
« Rolling meadows in the ſpring of the year in an Advaatage 


excellent method. 
mas, when the meadow has bcen laid dry a week. 
ſhould be always rolled lengthwiſe of the panes vp 
one ſide of the trench and down the other. Rolling 


It ſhould be done after Candle- ef rolling 
It meadows. 


alſo contributes much to the graſs being cut cloſe ro 


the ſurface when mown, which is no ſmall advantage; 


for the little hillocks, ſpewings of worms, ant-hills, 
&c. are by this means preſſed clofe to the ground, 


off its edge; and to avoid that incenvenience, the work- 
men always mow over them.“ | | 
MEAL, the flour of grain. The meal or flour of 
Britain is very fine and white, The French is 
uſually browner, and the German browner than 
that. Britiſh flour keeps, at home but in carry- 
ing abroad it often contracts damp, and becomes bad. 
All flour is fubje& te breed worms ; theſe are white in 
the white flower, and brown in that which is brown + 
they are therefore not always diſtinguiſhable io the eye; 
but when the flour feels damp, and ſmells rank and 
muſty, it may be conjectured that they are there in 
great abundance. . | 
- The colour and the weight are the two things 
which denote the value of meal or flour; the whiter 
and the heavier it is, other things 1 alike, the 
better it always is. Pliny mentions theſe two cha- 
racters as the marks of good flour; and tells us, that 
Italy in his time produced the fineſt in the world, 
This country indeed was famous before his time = 
| is 


which would otherwiſe obſtruct the ſcythe and take 
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thisproduce z and the Groeks have cclcbratedit; and kinds of wood have been examinedin a proper manner Wenn, 
Sophoclos in particular ſays, that ne flour is fo white there may be others ſound as fit, or peflibly more fo, Mearns, 


or ſo good as that of Italy. The corn of this coun- than this for the purpoſe, The great teſt is their ha- 
try has, however, loſt much of its reputation ſince that 


Meal. 
— — 


time; and the reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the 


whole country being full of ſulphur, alum, vitriol, 


Marcaſites, and bitumens, the air may have in time af- 


fected them ſo far as to make them diffuſe themſelyes 


through the earth, and render ii leſs fit for vegetation; 
and the taking fixe of ſome of theſe inflammable mi- 
nerals, as has Atte happened, is alone ſufficient 
to alter the nature of all the land about the places 
where they are. | 
The flour of Britain, though it pleaſes by its white - 
neſs, yet wants ſome of the other qualities valuable 


in flour; the bread that is made of it is brittle and 


does not hold together, but after keeping a few days 
becomes hard and dry as if made of chalk, and is full 
of cracks in all parts. | | 

The flour of Picardy is very like that of Britain ; 
and after it has been kept ſome time, is found improper 
for making into paſte or dough, The French arc 
forced either to uſe it immediately on tac grinding, or 


elle to mix it with an equal quantity of the flour of 


Brittany, which is coarſer but more unctuous and 
fatty ; but neither of theſe kinds of flour keep well. 
1 he flour of almoſt any country will do for the 
home conſuwption of the place, as it may be always 
freſh ground; but the great care to be uſed in ſelect- 
ing it is in order to the ſending abroad, or furniſhing 
ſhips for their own uſe. The ſaline humidity of the 
ſea- air ruſts metals, and fouls every thing on board, if 
great care be not taken in the 1 This 
alſo makes the flour damp and mouldy, and is often 


the occaſion of iis breeding inſects, and being wholly 


ſpoiled, | 


The flour of ſome places is conſtantly found to keep 


better at ſea than that of others; and when that is 


being free from theſe faults ; and when 


once found out, the whole caution needs only be to 
carry. the flour of thoſe places, Thus the French find 
that the flour of Poitou, Normandy, and:Guienne, all 
bear theſea- carriage extremely well; and they make a 


conſiderable advantage by carrying them to their A- 


merican colonies. But the flour of Pennſylvania 
and the neighbouring States is eſteemed the beſt in 
the world, and the moſt part of the Weſt India Iſlands 
are ſupplied from thence, and large quantities of 
wheat and flour are ſent to Europe. 1 5 
The choice of flour for exportation being thus made, 
the next care is to preſerve. it in the ſhips; the keep- 
ing it dry is the grand conſideration in regard to this; 
the barrels. in Which it is put up ought to be made of 
dry and well - ſraſoned oak, and not to be larger than 
to hold two hundred weight at jhe moſt. If the wood 
of the barrels have any ſap remaining init, it will moi- 
ſten and ſpoil the flour; and no woad is ſo proper 
as oak for this purpoſe, or fex making the bins and 
other veſſels for keeping flour in at home, ſince when 
once well dried and ſcaſoned it will not contract hu- 
midity afterwards, Fhe beech- wood, of which ſome 
make their bins for flour, is never thoroughly dry, but 
always retains ſome lap. The fir will give the flour a 
taſte of turpentine ; and the aſh is always ſubj ect to be 
catea by worms. The oak is preferable, becauſe of its 
the ſeveral 


9 more or lefs ſap. See Frou and Woo. 
EAN, in general, denotes the middle between 
two extremes; thus we ſay the mean diſtance, mean 
proportion, &c. | 
MEARNS, or KincarDINSHIRE, a county of 
Scotland, bounded on the north by Aberdeenſhire, on 
the eaſt by the Britiſh Ocean, and on the fouth-weſt by 
Angusſhire. In form it refembles a harp, having the 
lower point towards the ſouth. Its length along the 
coaſt is ſcarce 30 miles; its greateſt breadth about 20. 
Some derive the firſt name from Mearns a yaliant 


nobleman, who ſubdving the country, received it in 


reward from his prince Kenneth II. Camden, with 
mach probability, ſuppoſes it to retain part of the 
name of the old inhabitants, the Vernicones of Ptole- 
my, it being common for the Britons in diſcourſe to 
change the V into M. The other name is taken from 
its ancient capital Xincardine, now an inconſiderable 
village. The tract ofeountry through which the Dee 
paſſes, and the plain along the ſea-coaſt are well cul- 
tivated, and produce miſe corn and flax. The fields 
are in many places ſæreened by woods; and the heaths 
afford ſheep-walks and much good paſture for cattle. 
Near Stonehaven, to the ſouth, are the ruins of Dun- 
otter caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the earls Mariſhal of 
Scotland, ſituated on a high perpendicular rock, al- 
moſt ſurrounded by the ſea. In this neighbourhood 
is aprecipitous cliff oyer-hanging the ſea, called Fow/'s 
Cleugh : noted as the reſort of Kkittiwakes, the young 
of which are much ſought after in the hatching ſea- 
ſon, being eſteemed a great delicacy.—At a little 
diſtance from Stonehaven, up the river, ſtands Urie, 
the birth · place of Barclay the famous apologiſt for 
the Quakers, The Quakers have here a burying 
2 and in the vicinity are ſeen the traces of a 
oman ſtation. The great valley called Strathmore 


commences here, and extends in a ſouth. weſt direction 


nearly as far as Benlomond in Stirlingſhire, bounded: 
all along to the north-weſt by the Grampian mountains. 
— The village of Ferdun, alittle ſouth from the centre 


of the county, is ſuppoſed to be the birth · place of 


the celebrated author of the Seotickronicon. St Pa- 
dy's church, or Paldy kirk in this neighbourhood, is 
famous for being the burial . place and reſidence of St 
Palladius; whole chapel is ſtill to be ſeen on the ſouth 
ſide of it, 40 feet by 18, now the-burial-place of the 
Halkerton-family, Near the village, andalongtheriver 
Bervie, the country is flat and well cultivated. The 
ſmall town of InverxBERVIEwas madea royal borough 
by David Bruce, who landed there with his queen at 
Craig David after his long retreat into France. Near 
the village of Fettercairn was Den Finnel, the reſidence 
of Finella, daughter of a nobleman of large poſſeſſions 
in this country, or, as Major calls her, countes of An- 
gu, who was aeceſſary to the murder of Kenneth II. 
About two miles from this place, on the road · ſide, is 
a cairn of a: ftapendons ſize and uncommon form, 
which probably might give name to the pariſh. A- 
bout ſix miles weſt from Bervie, is ſituated Laurence- 
kirk, which ſome years back was only an inſignificant 
village of {ix or ſeven houſes; but by the judicious and 


liberal exertionsof its proprietor Lord Gardenſtone, 


has 


Malu 


* . 
has become a handſome little town, with a right to 


— clet magiſtrates, and to hold an annual fair and a 
weekly market. He has eſtabliſhed here a flouriſhin 


and extenſive manufacture of lawn, cambric, linen, an 
various other articles. ' He has alſo freely renounced 
all the oppreſlive ſervice due by his tenants ; ſervices 


which have been ſo long and ſo juſtly complained of 
as à check to agriculture in many parts of Scotland. 


— 


fever, in which there is an 2 


— The north-weſt part of the ſhire, being mountain- 


ous, is more employed in paſture than in cultiva- 
. MEASLES, a cutaneous diſeaſe attended with a 
e of cruptions 
that do not tend to a ſuppuration. See (the Index 


| ſubjoined to) Mepricixne., _ | 


EASURE in geometry, denotes any quanti 
aſlanied as one, or bait * which the <A>, of * 
other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. 

MEeasusze, in a legal aud commercial ſenſe, denotes 
a certain quantity or proportion of any thing, bought 
ſold, valued, or the like. 5 27: | 


It is neceſſary, for the convenience of commerce 
hat an uniformity ſhould be obſeryed in weights and 


meaſures, and regulated by proper ſtandards. A foot- 
rule may be uſed as a ſtandard for meaſures of length, 
a buſhel for meaſures of capacity, and à pound for 


weights. There ſhould be only one authentic ſtan- 


dard of each' kind, formed of the moſt durable ma- 
terials, and kept with all poſſible care. A ſufficient 
number of copies, exactly correſponding to the prin- 


cipal ſtandard, may be diſtributed. for adjuſting the 


weights and meaſures that are made for common 
uſe. There are ſeveral ſtandards of this kind both in 
England and Scotland. See the article Wzrcaxrs 
and Meaſures. SL . 8 

If any one of the ſtandards abovementioned be 


1 juſtly preſerved, it will ſerve as a foundation ſor the 


others by which they may be corrected if inaccurate. 


or reſtored if entirely loſt. For inſtance, if we have a 


ſtandard foot, we can eafily obtain an inch, aud can 


make a box which ſhall contain a cubical inch, and 


may ſerve as à ſtandard for meaſures of capacity. If 
it be known that a pint contains 100 cubical inches 


we may make a veſſel five inches ſquare, and four in- 


ches deep which will contain a pint. If the ſtandard 
be required in any other form, we may fill this veſſel 
with water, and regulate another to contain an equal 
quantity. Standards for weights may be obtained 

m the ſame foundation; for if we know how many 
inches of water it takes to weigh a pound, we have 
only to meaſure that quantity, and the weight which 
balances it may be aſſumed as the ſtandard of a 


pound, 


Again, if the ſtandard of a pound be given, the 
meaſure of an inch may be obtained from it: for we 
may weigh a cubical inch of water, and pour. it into a 
regular veſlel: and haviug noticed how far it is filled, 


we may make another veſſel of like capacity in the 


form of a cube. The ſide of this veſſel may be aſ- 


ſumed as the ſtandard for an inch: and ſtandards for 


a foot, a pint, or a buſhel, may be obtained from it. 
Water is the moſt proper ſubſtance for regulating 
ſtandards ; for all other bodies differ in weight from 
others of the ſame kind: whereas it is found by expe- 


rience that ſpring and river water, rain, and melted 
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meaſures, &0, 
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ſow and all other kinds, have the ſame weight: and Me aſure. 
this uniformly holds in all countries when the water 


is pure, alike warm, and free from ſalt and minerals. 

Thus, any one ſtandard is ſufficient for reſtoring all 
the reſt, It may further be deſired to hit on ſome ex- 
pedient, if poſlible, for reſtoring the ſtandards, in caſe 
that all of them ſhould ever fall into diſorder, or ſhould 


be forgotten, through the length of time, and the viſ- 


ciflitudes of human affairs. This ſeems difficult, as no 
words can convey a preciſe idea of a foot · rule, or a 
pound weight. Meaſures, aſſumed from the dimen- 
ſions of the human body, as a foot, a hand-breadth, 
or à pace, maſt nearly be the ſame in all ages, unleſs 
the ſize of the human race undergo ſome change; and 


therefore, if we know how many ſquare feet a Roman 


acre contained, we may form ſome judgment of the 
nature of the law which reſtricted the property of a 
Roman citizen to ſeven acres: and this is ſufficient to 
render _ intelligible ; but it is too inaccurate to 
regulate meaſures for commercial purpoſes. The ſame 
may be ſaid of ſtandards, deduced from the meaſure of 
a barley-corn, or the weight of a grain of wheat. If 
the diſtance of two mountains be accurately meaſured 
and recorded, the nature of the meaſure uſed will be 


preſerved in a more permanent manner than by any 


ſtandard ; for if ever that meaſure fall into diſuſe and 
another be ſubſtituted in its place, the diſtance may 
be meaſured again, and the proportion of the ſtan- 
dards may be aſcertained by comparing the new and 
ancient diſtances. _ | 

But the moſt accurate and unchangeable manner of 
eſtabliſhing ſtandards is, by comparing them with the 
length of pendulums. The longer a pendulum is, it 
vibrates the flower : and it muſt have one preciſe length 
in order to vibrate in a ſecond. The lighteſt differ- 
ence in length will occaſion a difference in the time; 
which will become abundantly ſenſible after a number 
of vibrations, and will be eaſily obſerved if the pendu- 
lum be applicd to regulate the mation of a clock. The 
length of a pendulum which vibrates ſeconds in Lon- 
don is about 393 inches, is conſtantly the ſame at the 
ſame place; but it varies a little with the latitude of 
the place, being ſhorter as the latitude is leſs. There- 
fore though all ſtandards of weights and meaſures 
were loſt, the length of a ſecond pendulum might, be 
found by repeated trials; and if the pendulum be pro- 
perly divided, the juſt meaſure of an inch will be ob- 
tained ; and from this all other ſtandards may he re. 
ſtored. See Whitehurſt on Invariable Mrasuxks. 

Meaſures are various, according to the various 
kinds and © dimenſions of the things meaſured. — 
Hence ariſe lincal or longitudinal meaſures, for 
lines or lengths; ſquare meaſures, for areas or ſu- 
perfices ; and ſolid or cubic meaſures, for bodies, and 
their capacities; all which again are very different in 
different countries and in different ages, and even 
many of them for different commoditics. Whence 
ariſe other diviſions of ancient and modern meaſures, 
domeſtic, and foreign ones, dry meaſures, liquid 


1.] Loxc Meaſures or Meaſures af Abplication. 


: 1.] The Engliſh and Scotch Standards. 

- The Engliſh lineal ſtandard in the yard, containing 

3 Engliſh feet; equal to 3 _ fect 1 inch and % 
| 4 : 0 


M E N 


Aleafere, of an inch, or of A Paris ell. The oſe of this mea« 
—— ſure was eſtabliſhed by Henry k of England, and che 


ſtandard taken from the length of his on arm. It 
is divided into 36 inches, and each inch is ſappoſed 
eq sallto 3 barley-corns. When uſed for meaſuring 
cloth, it is divided into four quarters, and each quar- 
ter ſubdivided into 4 nails. The Engliſh ell is equal 
to a yard and a quarter, or 45 inches, and is uſed in 
meaſuring linens imported from Germany and the 
Low-Countries. „ ay 1 
The Scots elan d was eſtabliſhed by king David I. 
and divided in 37 inches. The ſtandard is kept in 
the council- chamber of Edinburgh, and being compa» 
red with the Engliſh yard, is found: to meaſure 37% 
inches; and therefore the Scots inch and Hot are lar · 
er than the Engliſh, in the proportion of 180 to 185; 
— this difference being ſo inconſiderable, is ſeldom 
attended to in practice. The Scots ell, though for» 
bidaen by law, is (till uſed for meaſuring - fome- coarſe 
commodities, and is the foundation of the land-mea- 
{are of Scotland. | | 


Itinerary meaſure is the ſame both-in England and 


Scotland. The length of the chain is 4 poles, or 22 
yards; 83 chains make a mile. The old Scots com- 
tr miles were generally about a mile and a half 
cach. | I NT FR | IT $5 BOK 
. Fhe rcel for yarn is 24 yards, or 10 quarters, in 
circuit; 120 threads make a cut, 12 cuts make a haſp 
or hank, and 4 hanks make a ſpindle. 7 
2.] } he French Standard is the aune or ell, con- 
taining ZParis feet 5 inches:$; lines, or 1 yard; Eu- 
gliſh ; the Paris foot royal exceeding the Engliſh. by 
722 5 parts, as in one of the following tables. This 
ell is divided two ways, viz: into halves, thirds, ſixths 


ardiwelſths ; and into quarters, half-quarters, aud fix- 


teenths. 

This ell holds throughout the greateſt part of France; 
excepting at Troyes in Champagne, at Are in the 
Barrois, and in ſome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, 
where the ell contains only 2 feet 5 inches x line; in 
Bretagne, where it contains 4 feet 2 inches 11 lines; 


and at St Genoux in Berry, where it exceeds: the Pa- 


ris ell by 8 lines. Sce ELT. But in Languedoc, par- 
ticularly at Marſeilles Montpelier, Thoulouſe in Pro- 
vence, and in Guienne, they meaſure by the canna, 


which at Thoulouſe and in Guienne contains 5 Paris 


feet 5 inches and 6 lines; or one Paris ell and a half. 
But at Montpelier, and thronghout the Lower Lan- 
guedoc, as alfo in Provence and Avignon, and even 
Dauphine, the canna is 6 feet and 6 lines, or 1 Paris 
ell and ;. Sec CaN N 4. . e 


We have lately had ſome accurate compariſons be- 


tween fome of the French weights and meaſures and 


thoſe of England, the reſult of which is, (1.) The Pa- 
Tis half wiſe, as ſet off on ihe ſtandard kept in the 
Royal - Society : conte ins of Engliſh icnhes by the 
ſame ſtandard 38.355, whenee it appears, that the En- 
gliſh yard and foot is, to the Pris half toiſe and foot, 
nearly as 107 to 114 ; for as 107 to 114, ſo is 39 to 
38.35514. | 


(2.) The Paris 2 marc, or 16 ounce weight, weighs 


Engliſh Troy grains 7560 ; whence it appears, that 
the Engliſh Troy pound of 12 ounces, or 5760 prains, 


is to the Paris 1 mare, or 19 ounce weight, as 16 to 


21 ; that the Paris ounce weighs Engliſh Troy grains 
14. ; | / & 


tne 1. 


472»5 and that conſequently, the Engliſh | Troy ole Mead 


7 4 + "501 


is to the Paris ounce: as 60% is to 63. | 

(J). The Knylifh Avoirdupois pound weighs Troy 
grains: 7004; whencethe Avoirdupois ounce, where- 
of 16 make a. pound, is found equal to 437.75 Troy 
grains. — And it follows, that the Troy pound is to 
the Avoirdupois pound as 88 to 107 nearly; for as 
88 to 107, fo. is 4760 o Jog. 636; that the Troy 
ounce is io the Avoirdupois ounce, as 80 to 73 near- 
ly i for as 80 to 73, ſo is 480 to 438. And, laſtly, 
that the Avoirdupois pound and ounce, is to the Pa- 


ris two marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 nearly: 


for as 63 to 68, ſo is 7004 to 7559. 873. Sce WEIGHT, 
(A.) The Paris foot expreſſed in decimals, is equal to 
1. 0654 of the Engliſh foot, or contains 12.785 Engliſh 
3. ] The ſtandard in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, a- 
good part of Germany, many of the Hans-rowns, as 
antzict, and Hamburgh, and at Geneva, Fanckfort,. 


Ke. is likewiſe the eil; but the ell, in all theſe places, 


differs from the Paris ell. In Holland, it contains 
one Paris foot eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the 
Paris ell. The Flanders ell contains two feet one 
inch five lines and half a line j or ſeven twelfths of the 
Paris ell. The ell of Germany, Brabant, &c. is equal 
„ We DO OT LITES 

- 4.] The [ta/ian meaſure is the bracchio, brace, or 
fathom. This obtains in the ſtares of Modena, Ve- 


nice, Florence, Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, 


&c. but is of different lengths. At Venice, id con- 
tains one Paris foot eleven inches three lines, or eight 
fifeenths of the Paris ell. At Bologna, Modena, 
and Mantua, thie brace is the ſame as at Venice. At 
Lucca it contains one Paris foot nine inches ten lines, 
or half a Paris eil. At Florence, it contains one foot 
nine inches four lines, or forty- nine hundredths of a 
Paris ell. At Milan, the brace for meaſuring of ſilks 
is one Paris foot ſeven inches four lines, or four -ninths 
of a Paris ell; that for woollen cloths is the ſame 
with the ell of Holland. Laſtly, at Bergama, the 
brace is one foot ſeyen inches ſix lines, or five-ninths 
of a Paris ell. The uſual meaſure at Naples, however, 
is the canna, containing ſix feet ten inches and two 
lines, or one Paris ell and fifteen ſeventeentks. 
5. J The Spaniſh meaſure is the vara or yard, in 
ſome places called the barra; containing ſeventeen 
twenty-fourths of the Paris ell. But the meaſure in 
Baſtile and Valencia is the pan, ſpan, or palm; which 
is uſed, together with the canna, at Genoa, In Ar- 
ragon, the vara is equal to a Paris ell and a half, or 
five feet ſive inches ſix lines. | 4 
6:] The Portugueſe meaſure is the cavedos, contam- 
ing two ſeet, eleven lines, or four-ſevenths of a Paris 
ell; and the varra, a hundred and ſix whereof make a 
hundred Paris ells. | F 
7.] The Piedmonteſe meaſure is the ras, containing 
one Paris foot nine inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. 
In Sicily, their meaſure is the canna, the ſame with 
that of Naples. 5 
9 The Muſcovite meaſures are the cubit, equal to 
one Paris foot four inches two lines : and the arcin, 
two whereof are equal to three cubits. | 
9.] The Turkiſh and Levant meaſures are the picq, 
containing two feet two inches and two lines, or three 
fifibs of Paris” el; The Chineſe meaſure, the 
; E | gobre ; 
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ſure, cobre; ten whereof are equal to three Paris ells. In the ell of Venice, At Goa, and other parts, they nſe Meafure. 
—— Perſia, aud ſome parts of: the Indies, the gueze, a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch ells; e 
whereof there are two kinds; the royal gueze, called ceeding that of Babel and Balſora by; per centum, 
alſo the gueze mon leger, 3 two Paris feet ten and the vara by 63. In Siam, they uſe the ken, ſhort 
Hiches cfcyentines or four-fifthsof the Paris ell; and of three Paris feet by one inch. The ken con- 
the ſhorter gueze, called ſimply gueze, only twothirds rains two ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the keub twelve 
of the former, At Goa and * ior the meaſure is nious or inches, the niou to be equal to eight grains 
the vara, the ſame with that of the Portugueſe, ha- of rice, i. e. to about nine lines. At Camboia, they 
ving been introduced by them. In Pegu, and ſome uſe the haſter; in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan 
other parts of the Indies, the cando or candi, equal to on ſome of the coaſts of Guinea, | 45 
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| 6. Proportions of from Long Meaſures to each ether, The braccio of e by the « fame, d 
| 


| 80000 5oocoſ20000|5000 4000 l Ja 


y Mr Picard, | Father Merſenne 1290 
Tbe Rbinland or Leyden foot {12 whereof The palm of the architects at Rome, eee 


make the Rhinland perch) ſuppoſed 696 ing to the obſeryations of Meſirs Picard 
The Engliſh foot - 675; and Auzout - 4947 


The Paris foot | 105 1320 The Roman foot in the Capitol, examined by 
633 or 65372 


The Amſterdam foot, from that of Leyden, Meſſrs Picard and Auzout 


by Snellius 629 The ſame from the Greek foot 652 
The Daniſh foot (we. whereof make the Da- From the vineyard Mattei 9 -657% 


niſh ell - 701 % From the pam 6583 
The Swediſh foot 9 — 658: From the pavement of the 88 ſuppoſed 
The Bruſſels foot = ; 


6092 to contain ten Roman feet 653 
The Dantzic foot, from Heyalius's Seleno- From a flip of marble in the ſame pavement, 


graphia . 636 ſuppoſed to contain three Roman feet 650 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout » 757: From the pyramid of Ceſtius, * to con- 
The Bologna foot, by the ſame 843 ain 95 Roman feet 653 


; e | From 


Meaſure. From the diameters of the columns in the arch 


* 5 


Engliſh foot J Kh. pound-land of old extent. 
Paris ſooe t 18068 12,816 3.7] French ſquare meaſures are regulated by 12 
Venetian foot 6379 31 41 5 1 BROS 37944 ſquare lines in the inch ſquare; 12 inches in the foot, 
Rhinland foot — 1033 12,390 22 feet in the perch, and 100 perches in the arpent or 
Straſburgh foot = 1 7 0993 * 3.434 ee e ; > pet 

Norimberg foot - 1000 12 T aBLzs of Syvars Meaſure. 

Dantzick foot ” - 944 11,328 | I. EnGLiSh | 
Daniſh for 4042 12,504 fnches an. ee 
Swediſh foot „„ oe: Ee | | | 

Derahor cubit of Cairo, 1824 21,888 | 144 Feet 

5 3 n N 

_ Greater Turkiſh pike = i $900; 86,4 - | anal . 
Leſſer Turkiſh pike - 231 25,572 |. 1296 9 [Cards 
Braccio at Florence J)) — N 
ere for woollen at Siena 1242 14,004 15 3600 22 Aces 

raccio for linen at Siena - 1974 © 11,088 | a 8 1 

e . 6380 82. . 39204 2725] 301] 10.89 kay 
Vera at Almaria and Gibraltar 2760 33.12 | C 
Palmo dj Archicerri at Rens 53. 87,84 ee n 11210 |. 435-6] 4oRood 
Canna di Architetti es | T3230: $7,584 | | ME 16247 TINY i541 BY 
Palmo di braceio di mercantia 695; 8,346 ($272640/43560 4840 [1743-6 160] 4 [Acre 
Genoa Palm ME „ | _ W 044 | | 
Bolognian foot - 13380 = he pad der ns meaſures were the plethron or 
Antwerp el! * 2283 27, 396 1 , 24 ome 1 to contain 1444, by others 10,000 
Amſterdam ell - 2268 27,216 1quare feet; and aroura the half of the plethron. The 
Leyden ell 5 26 aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquare 1co cubits. 

y | | 2260 27,12 R « * : | 
Paris draper's el! 3929 47,148 1 2 1 5 mealure reduced to Engliſh. The 
eee "= 937 91244 a wee de een of er, which the Romans 

8. Different Itinerary Meaſures. tand. n oY 
A French league is abut 22 Engliſh miles. OTE NT 
A German mile 4 ditto. i 2 FE e 
A Dutch mile 3: ditto. Ne 38 |= [a= 85> | 
An Italian mile uditto. 42 fes 
A Spaniſh league . | 3 + i 
_ |. Allan rat . 3 ditto. || IA? | 28800] 288] 2 [18] 250.05 
II. Squars, Sorarricial, or Land Meaſure. rr 2640c] 264] 2 [roſ183.851 
7 . Engliſh ſquare meaſures are raiſed from the yard | e | 3 I . * As 
of 36 inches multiplied into itſelf, and thus produ- og ee x [25 # 4 
eing 1296 ſquare inches in the ſquare yard; the divi- Septunx 16800 1680 1 17 74 HY 
ſions of this are ſquare feet and inches; and the mul- Jemis 144000 144] 1 | gf 12 ; 5 
ys e's poles, s, and acres. Becauſe the lengih Quincunx | 12000] 120| 1 ?| 75 
of a pole is 5; yards, the ſquare of the ſame contains Friens 9600 960 022 * 850 
303 ſquare yards. A ſquare mile contains 640 ſquare - [Quadrans '| 7200 72 © 2401 $6 
acres, In meaſuring fens and woodlands, 18 feet are Scxtans. 4800 48] 6 Ed. 
| F the pole, and 21 feet in foreſt | [Uncia | 2400] 241 © | 8 66.21 
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the time of the Norman conqueſt, there were 243, 


— of Septimius Severus — 653: hides in England. i 
From a flip of porphyry in the pavement of 2. Scotch ſquare or land meaſure is regulated by 
- the pantheon  ' - - 652; the Scotch ell: 36 ſquare ells = 1 fall, 40 ialls=r 
See on this ſubje& Phil. Tranf. Vol. LI. art. 69. rood, 4 roods = 1 acre. —The rie, between 
JJ TD 2 1 the Scotch and Engliſh acre, ſuppoſing the feet in 


+ 1 of the Long Mea 5 of 7 20 1 both meaſures alike, is as 1369 to 1089, or nearly as 
F 


t the Engliſh foot, taken from Mr Greaves, Auzout, 
1 Picard, and iſenchmid. | Sce Foor. „ 


5 to 4. If the difference of the feet be regarded, the 
proportion is as 10,000 to 7869. The length of the 
chain for meaſuring land in Scotland is 24 ells, or 74 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 feet. —A huſband-land contains 6 acres of ſock and 
equal parts, the other meaſures will have the propor- ſeythe land, that is, of land that may be tilled with a 


tions td it, which follow: | 


plough or mown with a ſcythe: 13 acres of arable 
Feet, Inches, land make one ox-gang, and 4 ox-gangs make a 


A hide of land, fre uently mentioned in the earlier Note, Actus major was 14. 400 ſquare feet equal to 
part of the Engliſh hiſtory, contained about 100 arable a ſemis ; clima, 3600 ſquare feet, equal to a ſeſcuncia; 
acres; and 5 hides were eſteemed a Knight's fee, At and aus minimus equal 10 a ſextans, 17 HOY 
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| Licuins. | 


1.] The Cagiiſh meaſures were originally raiſed from 
troy · weight: it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes, that 
eight pounds troy of wheat, gathered from the middle 
of the car, and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of 
vine meaſure, the diviſions and multipleswhereof were 


to form the other meaſures; at the ſame time it was 


alſo ordered, that there ſhould be but one liquid mea- 
ſure in the kingdom: yet cuſtom has prevailed, and 
there having been introduced anew weight, viz. the 
avoirdupois, we have now a ſecond ſtandard gallon ad- 

juſted thereto, andtherefore exceeding the former in 
the proportion of the avoirdupois weight to troy 
eight. From this latter ſtandard are raiſed two ſe · 
veral meaſures, the one for ale, the other for beer. 
The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard 
for wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 
cubic inches; and on this ſappoſition the other mea- 
ſures raiſed therefrom, will contain as in the table un- 
derneath: yet by an actual experiment, made in 1688, 
be fore the lord-mayor and the commiſſioners of exciſe, 
this gallon was found to contain only 224 cubic inches: 


it was however agreed to continue the common ſup- 


poſed contents of 231 cubic inches ; ſo that all com. 
putations ſtand on their old footing, Hence, as 12 18 
to 231, ſo is 142: to 281g; the cubic inches in the ale · 
rallon : but in effect the ale-quart contains 70 cubic 

Inches, on whichprinciple the ale and beer gallon will 
be 282 cubic inches. The ſeveral diviſions and mul- 

tiples of theſe meaſures, and their proportions, are ex- 

Hibited in the tables underneath. I ; 
The barrel for ale in London is 32 gallons, and the 
barrel for beer 36 gallons. In all others places of 


England, the barrel, both for ale and beer, is 34 


gallons. 5 g | 
2.J Scorch liquid meaſure is founded on the pint, 


The Scotch pint was formerly regulated by a ſtandard 


Jug of caſt metal, the cuſtody of which was committed 
to the boroygh of Stirling. This jug was ſappoſed 
to contain 105 cubic inches; and though, after ſeveral 
careful trials, it has been found to contain only about 
103 inches; yet, in compliance with eſtabliſhed cu- 
ſtom, founded on that opinion, the pint forps are ſtill 
regulated to contain 105 inches, and the cuſtomary 
ale meaſures are about , above that ſtandard, It was 
enacted by James I. of Scotland, that the pint ſhould 
contain 41 vances Trone weight of the clear water of 
Tay, and by James VI. that it ſhould contain 55 
Scots Troy ounces of the clear water of Leith. This 
affords another method of regulating the pint, and al- 


ſo aſcertains the ancient ſtandard of the Trone weight. 


As the water of Tay and Leith are alike, the Trone 
weight muſt have been to the Scots Troy weight as 
55 to 41; and therefore, the pound Trone ma} have 


contained about 215 ounces Scots Troy. 
4 gills t mutchkin, 
2 mutchkins = 1 chopin. 
2 chopins = 1 pint. 
2 pints. 2 1 quart. : 
4 quarts = I gallon. | 


The Scotch quart contains 210 inches; and is, 
therefore, about , leſs than the Engliſh wine gallon, 
and about ; leſs than the alc-gallon. 9 


( % |] 
—— | + EM ; 8 * | 125 


and the verge is, in reſpect of the ſaid Rheni 


; 3.) Ms to the liquid meaſures of foreign nations, it 
16 (0 


they are uſed. The woeders of Germany, for hold- 
ing Rheniſh and Moſelle wines, are differentin their 
gau es; ſome containing 1 | 
meature, and others more or leſs. The aume is reckon» 


ech at Amſterdam for 8 ſteckans, or 20 verges, or for 


+ of a ton of 2 pipes; or 4 barrels of Frenchor Bour- 
deaux, which 4 at this latter place is called tiercon, 


becauſe 3 of them make a pipe or a barrels, and 6 the 


ſaid ton. The ſteckan is 16 mingles, or 32 pints ; 
and 
Moſelle, and ſome other ſorts of wine, 6 mitgles j 


bot, inthe fee eren brandy, it conſiſts of 6: mingles. 
The aume is divide | 
in to a ſteckans, or 32 mingles. The ancket is taken 


into 4 anckers, and the ancket 


ſometimes for , of a ton, or 4 barrels; on which 
footing the Bourdeaux-barrel ought to contain at 
Amſterdam (when the caſk is made according to the 
juſt gauge) 12; ſteckans, or 200 mingles wine and 
lees ; or 12 ſteckans, or 192 mingles racked wine; ſo 


that the Bourdeaux-ton of wine contains 30 ſteckans, 


or 800 mingles, wine and lees ; and 48 ſteckans, or 


768 mingles of pure wine. The barrels or /poingons 
of Nantes and other places on the river Loire, von- 
tain only 1a ſteckans Amſterdam meaſure. The 


wine-ton of Rochelle, Cognac, Charente, and the 
Ifle of Rhe, differs very little from the ton of Bour- 


deaux, and conſequently from the barrels. and pipes. 


A ton of wine of Chaloſſe, Bayonne, and the neigh· 


bouring places, is reckoned 60 ſteckans, and the bar- 


rel 15, Amſterdam - meaſure. n 
The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, or 


pints, wine and lees ; -or 2$0 pints clear wine ” 


which muids 3 make a ton, and the fractions are 


The muid * 36 ſetiers 
RS I” 
ö The os - g ging | 
The chopin 5 | 2 dem- ſetiern 
The demi-ſetier 2 poiſſons. | 


The muid is alſo compoſed of pipes, or poingons, 
quarteaux, queves, and demiqueves: thoſepoingons 
of Paris and Orleans contain about 15 ſteckans Am- 
ſterdam meaſure, and ought to weigh with the caſk 
666 1b. a little mere or leſs. In Proyence they reckon 
by milleroles, andthe millerole of Toulon contains 66 
Paris pints, or 100 pints of Amſterdam, nearly; and 


the Paris plat is nearly equal to the Engliſh wine- 


quart. | . 
The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga, Alicant, 
Benecarlo, Saloe, and Martaro, and from the Canaries, 


from Liſbon, Oporto, and Fayal, are very different 


in their guages, though in affreightments they are all 
reckoned two to the ton. 3 
Vinegar is meaſured in the ſame manner as wine; 


but the meaſures for brandies are different: theſe 


ſpirits from France, Spain, Portugal, &c. are gene- 
rally ſhipped in large caſks called pipes, butts, and 
pieces, according to the places from whence they are 
reported, &c. In France, brandy is ſhipped in caſks 
called pizces at Bourdeaux, and pipes at Rochelle, 
Cognac, the iſle of Rhe, and other neighbouring 


places, 


zumes of Amſterdam- 


* 
me: 
. 


s to be obſerved, that their ſeveral veſſels for wine, vi 
negar, Kc. have alfo yarious denominations gecord- © 
ing to their different {ſizes and the places wherein 
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come from, which being reduced into barrels will 
ſand as follows, viz. 
At Rochelle, Cognac, the Iſle of Rhe, 
and the countt y of Aunis 
At N ants, and ſeveral places of Bre- 
tagne and Anjou 29 Viertels 4 
At Bourdeaux, and different parts of 
32 Verges [1 2 


25 Veertels * 


____ Emenne 1 | 

Ar Amſterdam, and Aber cities of 
Holland . 

At Hamburgh and Lubeck 

At Embden -_ 

In Provence and Lan 
uintal, the caſks included; and at Bruges in Flan- 
ers, the verges are called fe eſters of 16 ſtops each, 

and the ſpirit is ſold at ſo much per ſtop. 

Olive oil is alſo ſhipped in caſks of various fizes, 
according to the cuſtom of the places where it is em- 
barked and the conveniency of ſtowage. In England 
it is fold by the ton af 236 gallons; and at Amſter- 


30 Veertels 
30 Verges 
27 Verges 


6— 
9 


dam by the ton of 717 mingles, or 1434 pints, In 


Provence it is ſold by milleroles of 66 Paris pints; 
from Spain and Portugal it is brou aght in pipes or 
butts, of different gauges ; at the firſt place it 5 ſold 
- by roves, whereof 40 go to the butt; and at the lat - 


ter place by Almoudas, whereof 26 makes a pine. 
Train oil is ſold 1 in ſepa by the Rt Amſterdam | 


el the ns 


72 18 3 Bath, or Epha | 
0] 720] edel, or hens 


[| 
* 


| 1 Pat. 7 * 
Menke. places Which contain ſome more and ſome leſs, even 
eon 60 to 90 Amſterdam verges or verteels, accord- 


ing 10 the capacity of the veſſels, and the places they 


bs. brandy is ſold by the | 
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nd EP pecks make a buſhel buſhels make 2 quarter or vatt 
. | IV. Meaſures of Capacity for things Dxr. 1 4 quarters make a In and 21 % Lee make 4 
17 Engliſh dry or corn meaſare. The ſtandard for ſcore. | „ 1 0 80 
meaſuring corn, ſalt, coals, and other dry goods, in 40 feet hewn timber make a load. 


England, is the Wincheſter gallon which contains zo feet unhewn timber make a load. 
272 cubic inches. The buſhel contains 8 gallons, or 332 gallons make a herring barrel. 
2178 inches. A cylindrical veſſel, 183 inches diame- 42 gallons make a ſalmon barrel. 
ter, and 8 inches deep, is appointed to be uſed as a I cwt, gun*powder makes a barrel. 
buſhel in levying the malt-tax. A veſſel of theſe di- 256 1b. ſoap make a barrel, | 
menſions is rather leſs than the Wincheſter buſhel of 10 dozen candles make a barre]. 

B gallons, for it contains only 2150 inches; though 12 barrels make a laſt. | 


probably there was no difference intended. The deno- 2. ] Scetch dry meaſure. There was formerly only 
minations of dry meaſure commonly uſed, are given one meaſure of capacity in Scotland ; and ſome com- 
in the firſt of the ſubjoined tables. Four quarters corn modities were heaped, others ſfraiked, or meaſured ex- 
make a chaldron, 5 quarters make a wey or load, and actly to the capacity of the ſtandard, The method of 
10 quarters make a ton, In meaſuring ſea-coal, 5 keaping was afterwards forbidden as unequal, po a. 
| - rger 
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longer meaſure appointed for ſuch commodities as that 


= 
eu ſtom had been extended to. 
The wheat-frlot, aſed alſo for rye, peaſe, beans, 
ſalt, and praſs-ſceds, contains 21 pints 1 mutchkin, 
meaſured by the Stirling jug. The barley firlot, uſed 
allo for oats, fruit, and potatoes, contains 31. pints. 
A different method of regulating the firlot was ap- 
pointed, from the dimenſions of a cylindrical veſſel. 
The diameter for both meaſures was fixed at 19% 
inches, the depth 7; inches for the wheat firlot, and 
10; for the barley-firlot. A ſtandard conſtructed by 
__ theſe meaſures is rather leſs than when regulated by 
the pint; and as it is difficult to make veſlels exactly 


cylindrical, the regulation by the pint has prevailed. 


and the other method gone into diſuſe. _ 
I the Stirling jug contain 1035 inches the wheat- 


_ firlot will contain 2109 inches; which is more than 2 
per cent, larger than the legal malt- buſhel of England, 


and about 1 per cent. larger than the Wincheſter bu- 


Mel: and the barley-firloc will contain 3208 inches. 


The barley-boll is nearly equal to ſix legal malt buſhels. 
45 Stirlingſhire, 17 pecks are reckoned to the boll : 
i Inverneſsſhire, 18 pecks : in Ayrſhire, the boll is 


the ſame as the Engliſl: quarter. And the firlots, in 


many places, are larger than the Linlithgow ſtandard. 
3 . J French dry, are, the litron, buſhel, minot mine, 
ſeptier, muid, and tun. The litron, is divided into two 
demilitrons, and four quarter -litrons, and contains 36 
cubic inches of Paris. By ordonnance, the litron is 
to be three inches and a half high, and three inches 
10 lines broad. The litron, for ſalt is larger, and is 
divided into two halves, four quarters, eight demi- 
quarters, and 16 meſureties. The French buſhel is 
different in different juriſdictions. At Paris it is di- 
vided into demi-buſhels ; each demi - buſhel into two 
quarts ; the quart into two half-quarts; and the half- 
uart into two litrons : ſo that the buſhel contains 16 
litrons. By ordonnance the Paris buſhel is to be eight 
inches two lines and a half high, and ten inches 
broad, or in diameter within-ſide. The minot con- 
ſiſts of three buſhels, the mine of two minots or fix 
buſhels, the ſeptier of two mines or 12 buſhels, and 
the muid of 12 ſeptiers, or an 144 buſhels. The bu- 
mel oſ oats is eſtimated double that of any other grain; 
ſo that there go 24 buſhels to make the ſeptier, and 
288 to make the muid. It is divided into four pico- 
tins, the picotin containing two quarts, or four litrons. 
The buſhel for ſalt is divided into two half buſhels, four 
narters, eight half- quarters, and 16 litrons; four bu- 
els make a minot, 16 a ſeptier, and 192 a mnid. 
The buſhel for wood is divided into halves, quarters, 
and half-quarters. Eight buſhels make the minot, 16 
a mine; 20 mines, or 320 buſhels, the muid. For 
plaſter, 12 buſhels make a ſack, and 36 ſacks a muid. 


For lime, three buſhels make a minot, and 48 minots 
amuid. The minot is by ordonnance to be 11 inches 


9 lines high, and 14 inches 8 lines in diameter. The 
minot is compoſed of three buſhels, or 16 litrons ; 
four minots make a ſeptier, and 48 a muid. The 
French mine is no real veſſel, but an eſtimation of ſe- 
veral others. At Paris the mine contains fix buſhels, 
and 24 make the muid ; at Rouen the mine is four bu- 
ſhels; and at Dieppe, 18 mines make a Paris muid. 
The ſeptier differs in different places: at Paris it con- 
+ tains two mines, or eight buſhels, and 12 ſeptiers the 
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muid. At Rouen the ſeptier contains two mines or Meaſure. 
12 buſhels. Twelve ſeptiers make a muid at Rouen 


as well as at Paris; but 12 of the latter are equal to 


'r4of the former. At Toulon the ſeptier contains a 


mine anda half; three of which mines make the ſeptier 
of Paris. The muid or muy of Paris conſiſt of 12 ſep- 
tiers; and is divided into mines, minots, buſhels, & c. 
That for oats is double that for other grain. i. e. con- 
tains twice the number of buſhels. At Orleans the 


mud is divided into mines, but thoſe mines only con- 


tain two Paris ſeptiers and a half, In ſome places 
they uſe the tun in lieu of the maid ; particulirly at 
Nantes, where it contains 10 ſeptiers of 16 buſhels 


each. and weighs between 2200 and 2250 pounds. 


Three of theſe tuns make 28 Paris ſeptiers. At Ro- 


chelle, &c.the tun contains 42 buſhels,and weighs two 
per cent. leſs than that of Nantes. At Brett it con- 


tains 20 buſhels, is equal to 10 Paris ſeptiers, and 
weighs about 2240 pounds. See Tun. | 

4. I Dutch, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruſſian, and Muſcovite. 
In theſe places, they eſtimate their dry things on the 


foot of the /aſt, leſt, leth, or lecht; fo called according 


to the various pronunciations of the people who uſe 
it. In Holland, the laſt is equal to 19 Paris ſeptiers, 
or 38 Bourdeaux buſhels, and weighs about 4560 


pounds; the laſt they divide into 27 mudes, and the 


mude into four ſchepels. In Poland, tbe laſt is 40 
Bourdeaux buſhels, and weighs about 4800 Paris 
pounds. In Pruſſia, the laſt is 133 Paris ſeptiers. In 
Sweden and Mufcovy, they meaſure by the great and 
little laſt; the firſt containing 12 barrels, and the ſe- 
cond half as many, See LAST. In Muſcovy, they 
likewiſe uſe the chefford, which is different in various 


places: that of Archangelis equal to three Rouen buſhels. 
5. ] Italian. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, 

they eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the ſtaro 

or ſtaio; the ſtaro of Leghorn weighs 54 pounds 


112 ſtaros and ſeven eighis are equal to the Amſte r- 
dam laſt. At Lucca, 119 ſtaros make the laſt of 
Amſterdam. The Venetian ſtaro weighs 128 Paris 
pounds: the ſtaro is divided into four quarters. 
Thirty-five ſtaros and one-fifth, or 1 40 quarters and 
four fifths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. At Naples 


and other parts, they uſe the tomolo or tomalo, equal 


to one-third of the Paris ſeptier. Thirty-ſix tomoli 
and a half make the carro: and a carro and a half, or 


54 tomoli, make the laſt of Amſterdam. At Palermo, 


16 tomoli make the ſalma, and four mondili the to- 
mola. Ten ſalmas and three ſevenths, or 171 to- 
moli and three- ſevenths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. 

6.] Flemiſh, At Antwerp. &c. they meaſure by 
the viertel; 32 and one half whereof make 19 Paris 


| ſeptiers. At Hamburgh, the ſchepel; 90 whereof . 
make 19 Paris ſeptiers. | . 


7.] Spaniſh and Portugueſe. At Cadiz, Bilboa, and 
St Sebaſtian, they uſe the fanega; 23 whereof make 
the Nantes or Rochelle tun, or nine Paris ſeptiersand 
a half: though the Bilboa fanega is ſomewhat larger, 
inſomuch that 21 fanegas make a Nantes tun. At 
Seville, &c. they uſe the anagoras, containing a little 
more than the Paris mine ; 36 anagoras make 19 Pa- 
ris ſeptiers. At Bayonne, &c. the concha; 30 where- 


of are equal to nine Paris ſeprery and an half, Ar 


Liſbon, the alquiver, a very ſmall meaſure, 240 where- 
of make rg Paris * 60 the Liſbon muid. 
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 Mxavver - Sud «x for Firing, is uſually the cord; 
four fect high, and as many broad, and eight long: 
this is divided into two half -cords, called ways, and 


dy the French membrures, ſrom the pieces ſtuck up- 
right to bound them: or _voyes, as being ſuppoſed half 


a2 'waggon-load, 


z 


C 


Maas for Horſes, is the hand, which by ſtatute 


-conrains four inches. 


Mzasvrs,among botaniſts. In Ecſcribing the parts 
of plants, Tournefort introduced a geometrical ſcale, 
which many of his followers have retained. They mea- 


ſured every part of the plant; and the eſſence of the 


deſcription. conſiſted in an accurate menſuration of the 
"Whole. | : | | 


As the parts of plants, however, are liable to va- 


wriat ion in no circumſtance ſo much as that of dimen- 


Hon, Linnæus very rarely admits any other menſura- 


tion than that ariting from the reſpective length and 
. breadth of the parts compared together. In caſes 


that require actual menſuration, the ſame author re- 
mmends, in lieu of Tournefoot's artificial ſcale, the 
Howing natural ſcale of the human body, which 
he thinks is much more convenient, and equally ac- 
eurate, © 0 | | 
The ſcale in queſtion conſiſts of r1 degrees, which 


? 


are as follows: 1 A hair's-breadth, or the diameter 


of a hair (capillus.) 2. Aline, [/inea), the breadth 


of the creſcent or white appearnace at the root of the 


finger, (not thumb), meaſured from the kin towards 
the body of the nail: a line is equal to 12 hair- 
breadchs, and is the rath part of a Pariſian inch. 3. A 
nail, (z»guis), the length of a finger - nail; equal to 
1ix lines, or half a Pariſian inch. 4. A _— 
fex), the ng of the firſt or utter moſt joint of thi 


thumb: equal to a Pariſian inch. $. A palm, (pa/- 


1, the breadthof the palm excluſive of the thumb; 


equal to three Pariſian inches. 6. A ſpan, {/pithama,) 
the diſtance between the extremity of the thumb and 
that of thefirſt finger when extended; equal to ſeven 
Pariſian inches. 7. A great ſpan, (d odran ,] the di- 
Nance between the extremity of-the thumb and that 
of the little finger, When extended; equal to nine 
inches. 8. A foot, (pes), meaſuring from the elbow 


to the baſis of the thumb : equal to 12 Pariſian inches. 


9. A cubir, (cubitus), from the elbow to the extre- 
mity of the milidle-finger ; equal to 17 inches. ro An 
arm-length, (Srachi un), from the arm-pit to the ex- 
tremity of the middle-finger ; equal to 24 Parifian 
niches, or two feet. 17. A fathom, (orgya), the mea- 
ſure of the human ftature ; the diſtance between the 


extremities of the two middle fingers, when the arms 


are extended; 1 greateſt, to ſix feet. 


©  MrasvxE is allo uſed to ſignify the cadence and 


time obſerved in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render 
them regular and agreeable. | | 
The different mea ſures or metres in poetry, are the 


diflerent manners of ordering and combining the quan- 
ttities, or tue long and ſhort ſyllables. Thus, hexa- 


meter, pentameter, iambie, ſapphic verſes, & c. conſiſt 
of different meaſures. ; | 

In Engliſh verſes, the meaſures are extremely vari- 
ons and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to intro- 
duce any new form that he plesſes. The moſt uſual 
are the heroic, generally confiſting of five long and 
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five ſhort ſylables, and verſes of fonr ſcet; and of®Yyarture, 


. 


and a long fyllable. 


MEA 


three feet and a cœ ſura, or ſingle ſyllable. 


The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpo” © 


ſing their quantities, 'made a vaſt varicty of different 
meaſures. Of words, or rather fcet of two ſyllables, 
they formed a ſpondee, conſiſting of two long ſyl- 
lables, apyrrhic, of two ſhort ſyllables ; a trochee, of 
a long and a ſhort ſyllable; 6b an 1ambic, of a ſhort 


Of their feet of three ſyllables they formed a mo- 


loſſus, conſiſting of three long ſyllables ; a tibrach, of 


three ſhort ſyllables; a dactyl, of one long and two 


long liable. The Greek poets contrived 124 dif- 


ſhort ſyllables ; and an anepæſt, of two ſhort and one 


ferent combinations or meaſures, under as many dif- 


'Ferent names, from feet of two ſyllables to thoſe of 


fix. d 


MeatuxkE in Muſic, the interval or ſpace of time 


which the perſon Who beats time takes between the 
railing and falling of his hand or foot, in order to con- 
duct the movement, ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes 
flower, according to the kind of muſic, or the ſubject 
that is ſung or played. _ | | | 

The meaſure is that which regulates the time we 


are to dwell on each note, See TIME. 


The ordinary or common meaſure is one ſecond, or 
Goth part of a minute, which is nearly the ſpace be- 
tween the beats of the pulſe or heart ; the ſyſtole, or 
contraction of the heart, anſwering to the elevation of 
the hand; and its diaſtole, or dilatation, to the letting 


it fall. The meaſure uſually takes up the ſpace that 
à pendulum of two feet and an half long employs in 


making a ſwing or vibration. The meaſure is regu- 
lated according to the different quality or value of 
the notes in the piece; by which the time that each 
note is to take up is expreſſed. The ſemibreve, 


for inſtance, holds one riſe, and one fall ; and this 
is called the meaſure, or whole meaſure ; ſometimes 


the meaſure· note, or time note : the minim, one riſe, 


or one fall: and the crotchet, half a riſe, or half a 


fall, there being four crotchets in a full meaſure. 

Mz asuzs Binary or Double, is that wherein the riſe 
and fall of the hand are equal. 

MzasuRE Ternary or Triple, is that wherein the fall 


is double to the riſe : or where two minims are played 


during a fall, and but one in the riſe. To this pur- 


poſe, the number 3 is placed at the beginning of 
the lines, when the meaſure is intended to be triple ; 


and a C, when the meaſure is to be commen or 


double. This riſing and falling of the hands was 
called by the Greeks apc and bert. St Auguſtine 
calls it p/arſvs, and the Spaniards compas. See Axs is 
and TrEs1s, 


Powder MzaSURzs8 in Artillery, are made of copper, 


and contain form an ounce to 12 pounds; theſe are 
very convenient in a ſiege, when guns or mortars are 


loaded with looſe powder, eſpecially in ricochet fi - 


ring, &c. | 
MEASURING, or MgensURaT1ON, is the uſing 


a certain known meaſure, and determining thereby 


the preciſe extent, quantity, or capacity of any 
thing. LE 15 Ta | 


Me aSURING, in the. general, makes the practical 
part of geometry. From mn various ſubjects whereon 
* 0 | . 5 ö 2 | . 12 
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Mate. it is employed, it acquires various names, and conſli- 


— — 


tutes various arts. Sec GEOMETRY, 
TaigonoM BTA, &c. | OE PE 

MEAT. See Foop, Dig r, DRINK, &c. "Fi 8 | 
Amongſt. the Jews, ſeveral kinds of animals. were 
forbidden to be uſed as food. The fleſh with the 


LEVELLING, 


blood, and the blood without the fleſh, were prohibit- 


ed; the fat alſo of ſacrificed animals was not to be 


eaten. Roaſt meat, boiled meat, and ragouts, were in 


_ uſe amongſt the Hebrews, but we meet with no kind 


of ſeaſoning except ſalt, bitter herbs, and boney.— 


They never mingled milk in any ragout or haſh, and 


never eat at the ſame meal both meat and milk, butter 
or cheeſe. The daily proviſion for Solomon's table 


was 30 meaſures of fine wheat flour, 60 of common 


| beſides veniſon and wild-fowl. 


flour, 20 ſtalls of oxen, 20. paſture, oxen, 100 ſheep, 
See LUXURY. 
The principal and moſt neceſſary food among the 
ancient Grecks was bread, which they called eproc, 
and produced in a wicker baſket called zarv, Their 
loaves were ſometimes baked nnder the aſhes, and 
ſometimes in an oven. They alſo uſed a ſort of bread 
called Mazs. Barley meal was uſed amongſt the 


Grecks, which they called 2) They had a fre- 


quent diſh called 9%, which was a compoſition of 


rice, cheeſe, eggs, and honey, wrapped in fig-leaves. 
The Merrære Was made of cheeſe, garlic, and eggs, 
beaten and mixed together. Their bread, and other 


ſubſtitutes for bread, were baked in the form of hol - 
low plates, into which they poured a ſauce. Garlic, 
onions, and figs, ſeem to have been a very common 


food amongſt the poorer Athenians. The: Greeks, 


_ eſpecially in the heroical times, ate fleſh roaſted; boil- 


ed meat ſeldom was uſed. Fiſh ſeems not to have 


been uſed for food in the early ages of Greece. The 


young people only, amongſt the Lacedemonians, ate 


animal food; the men and the old men were ſupport- 


ed by a black ſoup called wire Zune, which to people of 
other nations was always a diſagreeable meſs. Graſs- 


| hoppers and the extremities or tender ſhoots of trees 


were frequently eaten by the poor among the Greeks. 


Eels drefied with beet root was eſteemed a delicate 


figs, peaches. &c. 
ſalt to have been uſed. 


diſh, and they were fond of the jowl and belly of ſalt- 
fiſh. Neither were they without their ſweet-meats : de 


ihe deſert conſiſted frequently of fruits, almonds, nuts, 
In every kind of food we find 
The diet of the firſt Romans conſiſted wholly of 
milk, herbs, and roots, which they cultivated and 


dreſſed with their own hands; they alſo had a kind of 


gruel, or coarſe groſs pap, compoſed of meal and 
boiling water; this ſerved for bread : And when they 
began to uſe bread, they had none for a great while 
but of unmixed rye. Barley - meal was eaten by them, 
which they called Polenta. When they began to eat 
animal food, it was eſteemed a piece of luxury, and 
an indulgence not to be juſtified but by ſome particu- 
lar occaſion. After animal food had grown into com- 


men uſe, the meat which they moſt ſrequently pro- 
Juced upon their tables was por k. Ph | 

Method of Preſerving Fleſh- Mz at without Spices, 
and with very little Sali. Jones, in his Miſcellanea 
Curicſa, gives us the followiug deſcription of the 
Mooriſh £/cholle, which is made of beef, mutton, or 
camel's fleſh, but chiefly beef, and which they cut 


JJ SOR 8 
all in long ſlices, and let it lie for-24 hours in a Meath: 
"hey. then remove it out of thoſe jars or tubk . 
into others with water; and when it has lain a night, 
they take it out, and put it on ropes in the ſan and air | 
to dry. When it is thoroughly dried and hard, they 
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cut it into pieces of two or three inches long, and 


boiling oil and ſuet ſufficient to hold it, where it boils 


till it be very clear and red when cut. Aſter this they 


throw it into a pan or caldron, which is ready. with 


take it out, and ſet it to drain; and when all is thus. 


done it ſtands to cool, and jars are prepared to put it 


up in, pouring upon it the liquor in which it was fried; 


and as ſoon as it is thoroughly cold, they. ſtop it up 


cloſe. It will keep two years; will be hard, and the 
hardeſt they look upon to be the beſt done, This they 


_ diſh up cold, ſometimes fried with <gg3 and garlic, 
| ed on it, It is 
very good any way, either hot or cold. 1 


ſometimes ſtewed, and lemon ſqueez 


MEATH, commonly ſo called, or otherwiſe Eaſt. 
Meath, to diſtinguiſh it from the county called Weſt. 


Meath ; A county of Ireland, in the province 


Deng 


with corn, and well inhabited. It returns 
14 mem 


Leinſter, bounded by the counties of Cavan and l | 
on the north, the Iriſh channel on the eaſt, Kildare 
and Dublin on the ſouth, and Weſt Meath and Long- 
ford on the weſt. It is a fine champaign country, a- 


embers to parliament; and gives title of carl io 
the family of Brabanzan. It contains 326, 480 Iriſh 
plantation acres, 139 pariſhes, 12 baronies, and ix 
boroughs; chief town Trim. This diſtrict being the 
moſt ancient ſetilement of the Belgians in Ireland, the 
inhabitants were eſteemed the eldeſt and moſt honour- 


able tribe from which ſeniority their chieftains were 


.cleQed- monarchs ofallthe Belge; a dignity that was 
continued in the Hy-n-Faillian without intermiſſion 
until the arrival of the Caledoniancolonies, under the 


name of Tuath de Danan, when Conor - Mor, chief- 


tain of theſe people, obtained or rather uſurped the 


monarchial throne, obliged Eochy Failloch, with ſe- 


veralof his people, tocroſs the Shannon, and eſtabliſh 


themſclyes in the preſent county of Roſcommon, where 


Crothar founded the palace of Atha or Croghan, a 


circumſtance which brought on a long and bloody war 


tween the Belgian and Caledonian races, which was. 


nod finally terminated until the cloſe of the 4th cen- 


tury, When the Belgian line was reſtoredin the perſon 
of O'Nial the great, and continued until Briam Bo- 
romh uſurped the monarchial dignity, by depoſin 
Malachy O' Malachlia, about the year 1001. Tuath 
Tetcthomar, by a decree of the Tarah aſſembly, ſepa- 
rated certain large tracts of land from each of the four 


provinces, where the borders joined together; Whence 


under the notion of adopting this ſpot for- demeſne 
lands to ſupport the royal. houſehold, he formed the 
county or kingdom of Meath, which afterwards be- 


came the peculiaf inheritance of the monarchs of Ire- 
land, In each of the portions thus ſeparated from 


the four proyinces, Tuathal cauſed palaces to be erect- 
ed, which might adorn them, and commemorate the 
name in which they had been added to the royal do- 
main. In the track taken out of Munſter, he built 
the palace called Flachtaga, where the ſacred fire, ſo 
called, was kindled, and were all the prieſts and druids. 
annually met on the laſt day of October; onthe evening 


of which day it was enacted, that no other fire Hog 
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be fed throughout the kingdom, in order that all the 


tres might be derived from this, which being lighted 


up as a fire of ſacriſice, their ſuperſtition led them to 


believe would render all the reſt propitious and holy; 


and for this privilege every family was to pay three- 


pence, by way of acknowledgment-to the king of 


' - Munſter. The ſecond royal palace was erected in the 


proportion taken out of Conzaught, and was built for 
the allembly called the convocation of Viſneach, at 
which all the inhabitants were ſummoned to appear on 
the iſt day of May, to offer ſacrifice to Beal, or Bel, 
the god of fire, in whoſe honour two large fires being 
| kindled, the natives uſed to drive their cattle between 
them, which was ſuppoſed to be a preſervative for 
them againſt accidents and diſtempers, and this was 
_ called Beal-Tinne; or Bei. Tine, or the feſtival of the 
god of fire, The king of Connaught at this meeting 
claimed a horſe and arms from every lord of a manor 


or chieftain, as an acknowledgment for the lands ta- 


ken from that province, to add to the territory of 


Meath. The third was that which Tailtean erected in 


the part taken from Ulſter, where the fair of that name 


Was held, which was remarkable for this particular 


circumſtance, that the inhabirants brought their chil- 
dren thither, males and females, and contracted them + 
in marriage, where the parents having agreed upon 
articles, the young people were joined Og 


every couple contracted at this meeting, paid the king 
of Ulſter an ounce of ſilver by way of acknowledge- 


ment. The royal manſion of Tarab, formerly deſtroy- 


ed by fire being re-built by Tuathal, on the lands 


originally belonging to the king of Leinſter, was rec- 


| koned as the fourth of theſe palaces; but as a fabric 


of that name had ſtood there before, we do not find 


that any acknowledgment was made for it tothe King 


of Leinſter. ))VVVVVVVVVVV ky Labs hank | 
- Meath, with Clonmacnois, is a biſhop's ſee, valued in 
the king's books at L. 373 : 7 :05; Sterling, by an 


72 extent returned anno 28th Elizabeth; but, by a former 


extent taken anno zoth Henry VIII. the valuation a- 
mounts to L. 373, 128. which being the ___ and 
- moſt profitable foc the king, is the meaſure o 


the firſt 
fruits at this day. This ſee is reputed to be worth 


- annually L. 3400. There were formerly many Epiſ- 


copal ſees in Meath, as Clonard, Duleek, Kells, 


Trim, Ardbraccan, Donſhaghlin, Slaine, and Foure, 
| beſides others of leſs note; all theſe, except Duleck 


and Kells, were conſolidated, and their common ſee 
was fixed at Clonard, before the year 1152; at which 
time the diviſions of the biſhoprics in Ireland was made 


by John Paparo, cardinal-prieſt, entitled cardinalof 


St Lawrence in Damaſo, then legate from Pope Eu- 


you III. to the Iriſh. This-diviſion was made in a 
ynod held on the 6th of March in the abbey of Mel- 


| lifont, or, as ſome ſay at Kells; and the two ſees of 


Duleek and Kells afterwards. ſubmitted to the ſame 


fate. The conſtitution of this dioceſe is ſingular, ha- 


ving no dean nor chapter, cathedral, or economy.— 


Under the biſnop, the archdeacon is the head officer, to 
whom, and to the clergy in general, the conge d'elire 
iſſued while biſhops were elective. The affairs of the 


. dioceſe are tranſacted by a ſynod, in the nature of a 
. chapter, who have a common ſeal, which 1s annually 


lodged in the hands of one of the body, by the ap- 


r 
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intment and vote of the majority. The dioceſe Meath 


is divided into twelve rural deaneries. 


no valuation of this ſce in the king's books; but it 
is ſuppoſed to be included in the extent of the ſee of 
Meath, taken anno zoth Henry VIII. The chapter 


of this ſee conſiſted anciently of dean, chanter, chan- 


ceNor,treaſurer,archdeacon, andtwelve prebendaries, 
but moſt of the poſſeſſions of them have fallen into 
lay-hands. At preſent. the deanery is the only part 
8 the chapter which ſubſiſts, to which the prebend of 
Cloghran is annexed, and he hath a ſeal of office, 
which-appears to haye been the ancient Epiſcopal ſeal 


of this ſee. This ſee was founded by St Kiaran, or 
.Ciaran, the younger, in 548 or 549 
the fon of Ceronill, king of Ireland, granted the lite 
on Which the church was built. . 


. Weſt Marul. See WEST NE Ar. 
MEATUS Aupironlus. Sce ANATOMY, ns 139. 
— MEAUX, an ancient town of France, in Brie, with 
a hiſhop's ſee, ſeated in a place abounding in corn and 
cattle, on the river Marne, which divides it into two 
parts, and its trade conſiits in corn, wool, and cheeſe. 
W. Long. 2. 58 N. Lat. 48. 58. | | 
| ECANAS, or MEcognas (C. Cilnius), a cele- 
brated Roman knight, deſcended from the kings of 


Etruria. He has rendered himſelf immortal by his 
liberal patronage of learned men and of letters; and 
to his prudence and advice Auguſtus acknowledged 


himſelf indebted for the {ecurity he enjoyrd. His 


fondneſs for pleaſure removed him from the reach of 
ambition; and he preferred dying, as he was born, a 


Roman kight, to all the honours and dignities which 
either the friendſhip of Auguſtas or his own popula- 


.rity could heap upon him. To the inference of 
Mecænas, Virgil owed the retribution of his lands; 


and Horace was proud to boaſt that his learned friend 


had obtained his forgiveneſs from the emperor, for 


Joining the cauſe of Brutus at the batile of Philippi. 
Mecznas was himſelf fond of literature; and, ac- 


cording to the moſt received opinion, he wrote a hiſ. 


tory of animals, a journal of the life of Auguſtus, 4 
treatiſe on the different natures and kinds of precious 
ſtones, beſides rhe two tragedies Octavia and Pro- 


metheus, and other things all now loſt. He died eight 


years before Chriſt ; and on his death-bed he parti- 


.cularly recommended his poetical friend Horace tothe 


care and confidence of Auguſtus. Seneca, who has li- 
berally commended the genius and abilities of Mecæ- 
nas has not with-held his cenſure from his diſſipation, 
indolence, and effeminate luxury. From the patron- 
age and encouragment which the princes of heroic and 
lyrie poetry among the Latins received from the fa- 
yourite of Auguſtus, all patrons of literature have ever 
ſince been called Mecæ nate s. Virgil dedicated to him 
his Georgics, and Horace his odes. 
MECCA, an ancient and very famous townof Aſia, 
in Arabia the Happy ; feated on a barren ſpot, in a 


valley ſurrounded with little hills, about a day's jour- 
ney from the Red-Sea. It is a place of no ſtrength, 


having neither walls nor gates, and the buidings are 
very mean. That which ſupports it is the reſort of a 
great many thouſand pilgrims annually, for the ſhops 


are ſcarcely open all theyear beſides. The inhabitants 
0 | S0 roo Oe te 


and Dermad; 


| 


Of CLuNMAcno!8, now annexed to Meath . There is Mecca. 


, 
Aleera, are poor, very thin, lean, and fwarthy. The hills per 
e about the town are very numerous; and confiſt of a 


blackiſh rock, ſome of them half a mile in circumfe · 
xence. On the4op of one of them is a cave, here 
they pretend Mahomet uſuat'y retired io perform his 
devotions, and hither they affirm the greateſt part of 
the Alcoran was brought him by the angel Gabriel. 

Phe town has plenty of warer, and yet little garden - 
Nuff; bat there are foveral forts of good fruits to be 
had, ſuch as grapes, melons, water-melons, and eu- 
cumbers. There are alſo plenty of ſhecp brought thi- 
ther to be fold to the pilgrims. It ſtands in a very 
Hot climate ; and the inhabitants uſually Neep on the 
tops of their houſes for the ſake of coolneſs. + In vr- 


der to protect themſelves from he heat through the 


day, they carefully ut the windows, and water the 
ſtreets to refreſh. the air. There have been inſtances 
of perſons ſuffodcated in the middle of the town by the 
burning wind called Simon. 45 „ 

As a great number of the people of diſtinction in 
the province of Hedsjas ſtay in the city, it is better 
built than any other in Arabia. Amongſt the beauti - 
ful edifices it contains, the moſt remarkable is the fa- 
mous Kaba, or Caabs, ** The houſe of God, which 
was held in great veneration by the Arabs even before 
 Mahomet's time. | Fo ee Ws 

No Chriſtian dare go to Mecca ; not that the ap- 
proach to it is prohibited by any expreſs law, or that 
the ſenſible part of the Mahometans have any thing 
to object to it; but on account of the prejudices of 
the people, who, regarding this ground as ſacred, think 
Chriſtians unworthy of ſetting rheir foot on it; it 
would be profaned, in the opinion of the ſuperſtiti- 
ous, if it was trod upon by infidels. The people even 
believe, that Chriſtians are prevented from approach- 
ing by ſome ſupernatural power; and they tell the 
Nory of an infidel, who having got ſo far as the hills that 
ſarronnd Mecca, all the dogs of the eity came out and 
fell upon him; and who, being ſtruck with this miracle, 
and the auguſt appearance of the Kaba, imme diatel 
became a muſſulman. It is therefore to be preſumed, 
that all the Europeans who deſcribe Mecca as eye- wit - 
neſſes, have been renegadoes eſcaped from Turkey. A 
recent example confirms this ſuppoſition. On the pro- 
miſe of beingallowed to preſerve his religion, a Freneh 
ſurgeon was prevailed on to accompany the Emir 
Hadsji to Mecca, in quality of phyſician: but at the 

very firſt ſtation, he was forced to ſubmit to eireum- 
ciſion, and then he was permitted to continue his jour- 


. the Mahometans do not allow Europeans 
to go to Mecca, they do not refuſe to give them de- 
ſcriptions of the Kaba, and information with regard 
to that building; and there are perſons who gain their 
bread by making deſigns and little pictures of the Kaba, 

and ſelling them to pilgrims. See Caapa EE 

The Mahometans have ſa high an opinion of the 
nity of Mecea, that they 
in the neighbourhood. The territory of that city is 

held ſacred to certain diſtances, which are indieatedby 
particular marks. Every caravan finds in its road a 

Gmilar mark, which gives uot ice to the pilgrims when 
they are to put on the modeſt garb in which they muſt 
appear in thoſe ſaered regions. Every muſſulman is 
obliged to go once in his life, at leaſt, io Mecca, to 


extend it to the places. 


4 
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prodigious, und-the eity would never be able to con · 


orm his devotions there, H cher Jary was ripours wv 
otully-exforced, the <oncourſe wtf piigrims world 'be > —— 


# 


rain 'the-multitades from all the-conmrics Where the = 


Mahometan religion prevails. We muſt; therefore, 
ppoſe, that Yovorees alone perform this duty, and 


Ju 


* j 
„ 


that the others can -eefily diſpenſe with it. Thoſe 


whoſe circumſtances do not permit a long abſence, 


have the liberty of going to Mecca by a ſubſtitatce.— 
for more than 
one perſon at a time ; and he muſt, to prevent frauds, 
bring an attaſtation in proper form, from an Imam of 


Mecca, that he has performed the requiſite de votions 
on behalf of ſuch a perſon, either alive or dead; for 
after the deceaſe of a. perſon who has not obeyed the 


law during his life, he is ſtill obliged to perform ne 
Journey by proxy. . 1 


The caravaiis, Which are not numerous, when we 


conſider the immenſe multitude of the faithful, are 
compoſed of many people who do not make the jour - 


ney from purpoſes of devorion. Theſe are merchants, 
whothink they can tranſport their-merchandizes with 
more ſafety, and diſpoſe of them more eafily ; and 


contraQors of every kind, who furniſh the pilgrims, = 


and the ſoldiers who eſcort-the caravans, with neceſſa- 


ries. Thus it happens, that many people have gone 5 


often to Mecea, ſolely from wies of intereſt. 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe caravans is that of Syria, 
commanded by the Pacha of Damaſcus. It joins at 


ſome diſtance the ſecond from Egypt, which is eon- 


ducted by a Bey, who takes the title of Emir Hadsji. 
One comes from Yemen, and another, leſs nume - 
rous, from the country of Lachſa. Some ſeattered pil- 


grims arrive by the RedSea from the Indies, and from 
of Africa. 


the Arabian eſtabliſhments on the coaſts of 
The Perſians come in that which departs from Bag - 
dad; the place of conductor to this laſt is boſRowed 


by the Pacha, and is very Jucrative, for he receives 


the ranſoms of the heretical Perfians. "OTE 
It is of confequence to a pilgrim to arrive early at 


the holy places. Without having been preſent from 
the beginning at all the ceremonies, and without ha- 
ving performed every particular act of devotion, a man 
cannot acquire the title of Hads)i ; this is an honour 


very mach coveted by the Turks, for it confers real 


advantages, and makes thoſe who-atrainit-to-be much 


reſpected. Its infrequency, however, in the maho- 


metan dominions, Mows hew mueb the obſervation of 


the law commanding pilgrimages is neglected. A ſi- 
-milar cuſtom prevails among t „ 
he are allo exceedingly: emulous of the itle of Hadeji 


or Makdaſi, which.is given to pilgrims of their com- 
In order to acquire this title, it is not ſuſſi- 
cient that the 
lem; he muſt alſo have kept the paſſover in that city, 


and have aſſided at all the ceremonies of the holy 


weeks. _ 


* 


After ali the ollential earemonies are over, the pil- 


grims next morning move to 2 place where they ſay 


Abraham went 30 offer up his ſon Iſaar, Which is 
about two or three miles from Medca: here they pitch 
their rents, and then thto / ſeven ſmall ſtones againſt 
a liule ſquare ſtone building. This, as they .afficm, is 
performed in defiance of the devil. Every one then 
purchaſes a ſheep, which 1s brought for that parpoſe, 

28 eating 


e Oriental Choiſtians, 


perſon has made the journey to Jerufa- 


ts anſwer ſome u 


eating ſome of it themſchves, and giviag tha reſt tothe 
en poor people who attend upon that occaſjon, Indeed 
V==. theſe. ave.milcrable ojęcts, and ſueh ſtar ved creatures, 


that they ſeom ready. to de vou each other. After all, 


ons would imagingehat thin. was a very; ſanctiſied place: 
and yet a, renegado whq went in pilgrämage thither,, 


afürmsthere is ag much qebaucherꝝ practiſed here as in 


an; part ot che Tunziſh domigions, lis 25 mile from. 
 Joaga 11 gar Tender . . fouth-- 
eaſt. of Medina. F. Long. 49. , N. Lat 21. . 
relates to mgchanes: thug, we ſay, mechanical powers, 
Fuhr mechanical ph ilqſophꝝ is, the ſame, with whatis- 


her wile ca led. earpuſcular. philofophys See Coanus- 


This ma ner of reaſgpingigmuch.uſcdin medicine 
and, according to Dr, Quincy, is, the reſult of a; ih- 


gh acquaingapee with, the ſirufure of animal bo- 


l rqu * N — 
dies:, for conſidęring an animal. body as 2 com poſition 
out of tlie ſame, majter from Whichall other bodies are 


formed, and to. have all ihoſe properties uhich concern 
a phylician'sregard, an in by-virtucofits.pecnliar cn · 


ſtruclion; it, naturally, leads a pexſon, to conſider the 
xeral garts, according to their, figures, contexture, 


75 
1 8 = 


ri@:fenſe- of the word, deneres the method 
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d ofconſtraging machines w be ſet in motion, and 


ful purpoſes, by certain powers, 
either natural or artificial. el to this defini- 


tien, the nature of the powers themſelves is not the 


object of mechanical inveſtigation, but rather the ef- 
of them upon the paſſive bodies which we call 
machines : andthe conſtrucłing of theſe in ſuch a man - 
ner; that the powers may act upon them with the leaſt 
pollible- obſtrn&ion, and produce the intended effect 
to the greateſt advantage, is the perfection of Ma- 
OCH ANICS a , e e Iris 
Ii is uſaal, in treatifes: upon this ſübject, to begin 
with an inveſtipation of the properties of matter itſelf, 
and of central forces; but the former is not to be in- 
veſtigated by mechanical means, and the latter belong 
ſo mueh to aſtronomy, that very little nveds to be ſai 
upon them in this place; for which reaſon we refer to 
the articles ASTRONOMY; MarrER, and Morton, for 
a di ſeuſſion of theſe ſubjects. In treating of mecha- 
nics, therefore, we ſhall begin with a defcription of 
what are commonly called the mechanic powers; andaf- 


terwards con ſider the various ways in which they may 
| be:modified; in order to produce the effects expected 


from them. 


| Szer I. Of Material or Mechanical Power in 

RI ORs general. . 

14. Fraduction of Motion and Refts 
 Inmechanics every thing is called a power which 
is capable of acting on a ſolid body ; and every power 
which' can act upon matter is ſuppoſed to be material, 
without regarding any abſtruſe ſpeculations concern- 


= 


6 
* * 


and uſe, eicher as. wheels, pullies wedjes, levers Mecca, 
ſore wa, cords, canals, ſtrainers, Ar. For which pur Mechanics, 
„ ceninnes he, it is frequently found helpſul to 


deſign in diagrams, whatſbever of that kind is under 
— 7 ration, as is cuftomaryingeometrical demon- 


ſtrations. ; 5 4 


Fon the application of this doctrine to the human 
body, ſce:therarcicle MxDiIcix s. 
- Maghanicat, in mathematics, denotes a conſtrue- 


tion ot ſome problem, by the aſſiſtance of inſtruments, 


as che dupligature of the cube and quadrature of the 
circle; in contradiſtinction to that which is done in an 


aecurate aud geometrical manner. 


Macnasicat Carve, is a curve, according to Deſ- 


. cartes, which cannot be defined by any algebraic equa- 
_ tiom; ande ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from algebraic 


TT ns 
—Lemot2 and others call theſe mechanical curves 
tramſernuentalf and diſſent from Deſeartes, in excluding 


them out of geometry. Leibnitz found a new kind of 


tranſcendental equations, wherebytheſe curves are de- 
fined: hut they do not continue conſtantly the fame 
in all poinis of the curve, as algebraic ones do. See 
the article TAAN SEN DENTAL. LT Mr NE 


"MECHANICS. 


ingits nature, Hence the force,of gravity, of clec- 
tricity, of fire, of air, of water, the power of animals, 
of bodies preſſing or impjaging with violence upon one 


another, are all accounted mechauical powers when ap- 


plied to ſet machines in motion. 0 * 

As any ſingle power, when. applied to a material Reſt pro- 
body, will ſet it in motion in proportion to its. quan- duced by 
tity, ſo the acti n of an oppoſite power upon the ſame. the action 
body produces reſt. This may be. cafily conceived ; ef two op- 
for ſuppoſing two men to pull a, log of, wood with, 1 
equal degrees of ſtrength in directions exactly oppaltite ©*** 


to one another, the log will remain immoveable. In 


like manner, if we put in a weight into one ſcale of a; 
balance, motion will be produced; but reſt is the cer- 
tain conſequence of counter poiſing it with an equal 
weight in the oppoſite ſcale. When a weight is ſuſ- 

pended freely in the air, we are apt to imagine that it 
is acted upon by no force whatever; but we will ſoon 


diſcover our miſtake, by withdrawing the preſſure of 


the air from one ſide; for the body then, inſtead of 
remaining at reſt, will move with great violence to one 
ſide, and even contrary to the direction of gravity it- 
ſelf, unleſs it be extremely heavy. Whether reſt be in 
all caſes produced by the action of oppoſite powers 
upon the ſame ſubſtance, is a ſpeculation to be diſcuſſed 
under the article MoTion. | 


\ 2. Of Refiftance. | | 
WHEN any moving power is Ropped by. a fixed 


__ obſtacle, ſo that it ean proceed no tarther, we ſay 2 


that it is re ſiſted by chat obſtacle. In this caſe we are nn 
apf to. imagine. that there is ns force cxerted.by. the —_— 
reſiſting obſtacle ; but it is found by experience, that 
reſiſtances toall intents and purpoſes equivalent to a 

| | | power 


* 


8 


Plate 


CCLXXXIT, 


that a motion or tendency to it mi 


- 


and .the bank, the boat will remain" 
reaſon of the equaliry berwixtht' acki 
upon the pole forward, and of the bout 
ſame pole backward, Thus, in fg. au 


on 


the bank in the direction EREmes 


ſtrength. Hence we ſee, that by means off 
obſtacle a power may be made to hinters 


r 


mer, reſt is produced by the : opp 
trary forces. n 
The very ſame effect would follohy, though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe the man in the boat Het to puſh againſt the 
bank or any fixed obſtacle, buf gainſt another boat 
faſtened by means of a rope to his own. In this caſe 
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both the boats wil recede from each other till the 
rope be ſtretched; after which they will both remain 


immoveable, unleſs they be acted upon by ſome power 


external to both. Tf both boats be at liberty, they 


_ 


yond the reach of the pole. | 5 | 
Reſiſtance, whatever we may ſpeculate. about it, 


will mutually recede from each other till they get be- 


ſeems ultimately to depend on the power of gravity - 


joined with that of coheſion. Thus a weight of 100 


pounds, even when ſuſpended in the freeſt manner we 


can imagine, will reſiſt much more than 20 poundsſuf- 


| pended in the ſame manner; and thongh hard bodies 
reſiſt io a great degree, yetunleſs connected with ſome 
very heavy body, they are eaſily moved out of their 


place: and the immenſe gravitation of the whole globe 
of earth, we may juſtly ſuppoſe to be the ſource of all 
reſiſtance whatever to mechanical powers. 

On the whole, thereſore, we may conſider reſiſtance 


as an active power; bat the action of which is confined* 


to a very limited ſpace, or to the ſingle point of con- 
ta&t ; though ſeveral experiments tend to ſhow, that 
even before actual contact bodies ſhow a very percep- 
tible degree of reſiſtance, ee SER, . 


CR” 42. Of the Communication of Power. 7 i 
- Txa1s depends entirely upon that property of bodies 


_ which is called their attraction of c:heſion, and the im- 
mobility of their particles among themſelves; for if 


the parts of a body are abſolutely moveable among 
themſelves, they can neither communicate motion by 
impulſenor by preſſure. The meſt common method 
of communicating moticn-in the mechanical way is by 


preſſure, which is generally accompliſhed by means of 


the ſix mechanical powers to be afterwards deſcribed : 
colliſion being employed only in certain particular 
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be Produced in EC dere ee efore it in the poſition re. 
any direction; and in this caſe, a Well as in the for- preſented ien ie is plain that the whole force 


£56 


of that line Mbs e barged for a moment upon e 
| w=obſtacte we chooſe to pur in iks 
way in ano part of the line; but if we place 


> 


two ſupporti i xeſiſtances to the moving line BD, as 


| F 
preſented in fig. 3. 


& betwixt balle and the 
5 lt n. | 
qual to the im 
that it is in 
pont in the firſt 
Med to the pole 
ak. If inftead off 
BD to the ball! 


F and & in fig . it isequally plain, that one halfof 


the power Willreſt upon the one and one half upon 
the other. For the whole force urging forward the 
BI , certain, and determined quantity; 
and if divided betwixt two obſtacles, cach of theſe 


line BD is but a 


muſt undoubtedly bear one balf. ; In like manner, if 


reaſons after Wards ie be aligned,  howevery it 
lutely neceſſary thavalip fopee 0n-E® in, 8; pe d. 


on if we ſuppoſe it oppoſed by ever ſo mth or 
| ie 


realy perpendienlar upon-BD;, that the obſtacles be 
all at equal diſtances, comparatively ſpeaking, from C 


25 in fig. 5. the power be oppoſed by fourzobſtacles,, 
each of them will bear only one fourth part, and ſo 


as Hand I, F and G, &c. likewiſe that they be of 


exactly the ſame height; for thus only the preſſure, oF 


and conſequently the motion, can be-made uniform in 
all parts. On this principle depends in a great mea-. 
ſare the perfection of printing preſſes, oil preſles, and 


all other machines intended to produce a violent and 3 


uniform preſſure upon any broad and flat ſurface. 
As the preſſure upon a ſingle point may thus be 


_ diffuſed over a broad ſurface, ſo may that upon a. 


broad ſurface be concentrated upon a ſingle point or. 
a ſurface of ſmall dimenſion, as in fig. 6. Here it is 
plain that whatever preſſure is applied to the line AB, 
or any part of it in a perpendicular direction, muſt be 
ſuſtained by the point D; for if there was no reſiſt- 


ance, this point would be driven along with the line 


AB, and the moment it was ſtopped the power which 
urged it on muſt likewiſe be ſtopped. It is true, that 
unleſs the power act directly perpendicular to the point 
D, or the line CH be ſupported that it cannot move 


either to one ſide or to another, the impulſe willbe 


but momentary ; but of this we ſhall treat at large in 
the ſubſequent part of this article. On the principle 


juſt mentioned depends in a great degree the force on 
gimblets, augers, boring gimblets, K ce. 
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Of changing the Pirection of a Power into one di- 


"$+ 
"op rectiy oppoſite. 


application of a power greater than that of which we 
wilh to change the direction. Thus, in fig. 2. ſuppoſe 


We wiſh to change the direction of the power at E 


from the direction AC to that of CA, we will find it 
impoſſible to do ſo by any other means than the ap- 
plication of a greater power from D towards C. If 
the two powers are equal, there will be no motion 
whatever; and the degree of motion produced at laſt 
will only be the difference betwixt the two powers. 
If it be wanted therefore to produce a power in the 


direction CA, equal and oppoſite to that in the diree- 


tion AC, one muſt be applied in the direction CA 
double to the former. This principle is different from 
the firſt mentioned, in which motion is produced by 
_ puſhing againſt a fixed obſtacle while the moving 
power 1s not reſiſted on the oppolite fide ; for here the 
power of gravity, or whatever we ſuppoſe to act upon 
E, reſiſts acording to its quantity, and the whole is 
in the ſituation of the boat when hooked to the pole 
fig. 1. Toproduce motion, therefore, a new force muſt 
be applied, as if a perſon was to puſh from the bank 
D againſt the hooked pole of the boat in that figure. 
The principle juſt now laid down does not militate 


againſt the apparent aſcent of bodies by the action of 


43 ( or the repulſion of elaſtic balls from one an- 
other by what is called the power of elaſticity. In 
both caſes a greater power is applied than the ſimple 
force of gravity, and with the exceſs of this power the 
body aſcends, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown. 


\ 5. Of the Motion produced by two or more Powers ac- 
ling upon 4 Body in directions oblique to each other. 


As the action of two powers in direct oppoſition 
to each other is attended with the deſtruction of both 
if the powers are equal; and of one of them if they 
are unequal; ſo the action of powers directed oblique- 
ly upon one another is 13 of motions in 
Farious directions, according to that of the acting 
Powers. | | N | 5 L | 

The motion ee, by the action of two powers 
iagonal of the parallelogram expreſſed 

by theſe powers. Thus, in fig. 7. let the body A 
be acted upon at once by two forces, one of which 
would carry it from A to B in the ſame time that the 
other would carry it from A to C. The body will 
thendeſcribe AD, the diagonal of a ſquare, in the time 
that it would have deſcribed one of the ſides by a 
ſingle power applied to it. This is in conſequence of 
its obeying both forces; as it is evident that it has 
moved as far as from A to B, and likewiſe from A to 
C, which is preciſely the effect that the two powers 
would have had upon it ſeparately. In this caſe the 
body has acquired a greater power than it would have 
had from a fingle power, but leſs than it would have 
ba 116 from the union of the two powers if they 

a 
the diagonal of a ſquare is leſs than the ſum of the 
ſides, and the power with which any body moves is 
exactly proportioned to its velocity. If, inſtead of 
fa e forces equal, we ſuppoſe one of them con- 

wo — che other, then the greater force 
VOLe X. 


is in all caſes is only to be accompliſhed by the 


acted directly in concert with each other: becauſe 


M E C HAN Ie s. 


will carry the body farther in itsown direction than the 
other, and the whole will be repreſented by a paralle- 
logram, as in fig. 8. In this caſe it js evident that 
the body has moved exactly in conformity to the di- 
rection of both powers, viz. the whole length of AB, 
and the whole length of AC. In this caſealſo the 
loſs of motion is leſs than in the former; becauſe the 
length of the oblon 
nearer to the ſum of the ſides than the diagonal of a 


parallelogram approaches much 
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ſquare; and the greater inequality there is betwixt the 


ſides, the leſs power is loſt. 


If, inſtead of acting at right angles to each other, 


the direction of the powers forms an acute angle, as 
in figs.” 9. 10. 11. the power produced will be con- 
 ſiderably greater than either of the original ones; and 


the more acute the angle is, the greater will be the 


augmentation, as is evident from an inſpection of the 
figures. The reaſon of this, though not quite ſo ob- 
vious, is the ſame with the former; Thus the body 
A in fig. 9. had it been ated dpon by only one 
power, viz. that denoted by AB, would have been at 
B, or carried as far forward as E, the half of the dia- 
gonal; its oblique direQion upward not being taken 
into the account. Had it been ated whe Þ 

force AC alone, it would have been at C with an ob- 
liquity as far down as the other is up. As theſe ob- 
liquities, however, are in contrary directions, they 
muſt of neceſſity deſtroy one another; and therefore 
the body moves neither to one ſide nor another, but 
proceeds with the ſum of the direct forces of the 
powers, or thoſe by which they move in the ſtraight 
diagonal, But either of the two powers would have 
brought it forward as far as E; of conſequence both 


y the 


conjoined muſt carry it on to D, the whole length of 


the diagonal. Thus it appears, that when a body is 
acted upon by two powers which partly conſpire to- 


gether, the power produced will be the exact ſum of 


them as far as they do conſpire, and the loſs ariſes 
entirely from the oppoſition betwixt them ; for all 
powers which do not directly conſpire, oppoſe one 


another in a certain degree. Hence when the acting 


forces make an obtuſe angle with cach other, as in 
figs. 12,13, there is then a very great loſs of power, 
becauſe there is ſuch an oppoſition betwixt them; and 
it is only that ſmall part of their motion which acts in 
concert that can produce any in the body ated upon: 
but this, as in the former caſe, is exactly double to 
what it would be if only one of them acted upon the 
body. Thus, in fig. 12. the whole direction of the 
powers from E to B, and from BtoC, is in abſolute 
oppoſition to each other: and therefore, ſuppoſing 
them equal, muſt be totally loſt. In the direction AD 
they conſpire; and therefore the body will move twice 
as far in that direction as is expreſſed by that of the 


Plates 
CCLXXXIH, 
CCLXXX111, 


lines in the figure; that is, from A to D, inſtead of 


only from A to E, wich is the limit of cach of the 
forces. In cafes of this kind, the more obtuſe the 
angle is at which the forces act, the greater is theloſs 
of power, as is evident from an inſpection of tigs. 12, 
13. ö To | . 

Some who are but beginning to the ſtudy of me- 


4 
Oppoſition 


betwixt 


chanics may be embarraſſed in their ideas how two two pow- 


forces acting at right angles to cach other can in any 
manner of way oppoſe each other, as in fig, 7; as we 
find that a body 
| — 4 


ers acting 
at rig nt 


ang les 


deſcending by the force of gravity pointed 
2. may out, 
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Mechani- may be puſhed to a ſide ſeemingly by the leaſt force 


cal 


—— — 


Plate 


imaginable, But this will eaſily be anderſtood from 
fig. 14. which is only a ſquare turned into another po- 
ſture. Here it is plain that the powers AB and AC 


ecixxxiu, Oppoſe each other as much as they conſpire ; that is 


3 
Ultimate 
cauſe of 


in the proportion of half the diagonal of the ſquare: 
this quantity therefore is totally loſt, and the body 
proceeds with the other half ; which being doubled. 
on account of each of the powers proceeding with one 
half of the diagonal, gives the whole diagonal for the. 
total motion produced. PR . 

But however plain this may appear from an inſpec- 
tion of the figure, it is by no means ſo apparent when 


this ſown. e come to try it by numbers. Thus, ſuppoſing each 


Which is half the diagonal of the large one. 


of the ſides AB and AC to be 5, the diagonal of the 
ſquare will be nearly 7.071; but if from the ſum of 
the ſides 10 we take this number, or half of it from 
each number, we will have only 2.919 for the whole 
motion, inſtead of the diagonal 7.072 which is the 


reality. From an inſpection of the figure alſo. we 
plainly ſee, that if one diagonal is gained by the 


powers conſpiring together or acting in concert, an- 
other is loſt by their oppoſition. It is natural there- 
fore to inquire, Row can any two powers gain or loſe 
more than their own quantity; for the two powers 


taken together amount but to fen, but the two diago- 


nals, one of which is gained and the other loſt, amount 
between them to upwards of feurteen ! To ſolve this 


ſceming paradox, we muſt conſider, that as the diago- 


nal of the ſquare ABCD, fig. 14. is generated from 
the two ſides AB and CD, fo theſe ſides themſelves 
may be accounted the diagonals of two other ſmaller 
fquares a BAE and AEC, fig. 15. each of the ſides of 
From 
the ſam of the ſides of theſe ſquares, which tothe large 
ſquare are the ſource of power, it is evidentthat a di- 
agonal may be taken and another remain, becauſe each 
of the ſides is half a diagonal. | 


All 8 Hence we not only ſee that every mechanical power 


are com- 


we are acquainted with may be derived from two 


pounded of others, but have a demonſtration that it adFrally is ſo; 


ethers, | 


+: 


ri- 


not o ly becauſe this ſuppoſition explains the pheno- 


mena, but becauſe we are involved in an inexplicable 


contradidion if we ſuppoſe any thing elſe, for no 
pov er can loſe more than its own quantity: and if it 
loſes more than one half, it can never produce effects 


equivalent to another half; which we ſee muſt be the 
caſe, it we ſuppoſe any two. unoriginated powers ac- 


ting upon one another at right angles, or indeed auy 


other way, though the ſappoſition of their acting at 


right angles makes the matter more plain than any 
other. This leads to a very curious ſpeculation con- 
cerning the origin of mechanical motion, of which 
an account is given under the article Mor fox. 
Hitherto we have conſidered both the powers nor 


ment illuſ- only as equal at the beginning, but as continuing ſo 
trating the throughout their whole courſe: but this is a ſuppoſi- 


truth of 
this doc. 
trine, 


tion which ſcareely exiſts in nature, unleſs the powers 
are kept from exerting themſcTyes otherwiſe than by 
imple preſſure, Thus, jn fig. 16. ſuppoſing the body 


A pulled in the direction AB by the weight D of 


five pounds put over the fixed pin B, and pulled in 
the direction AC by, C, another weight of five pounds 
faſtened to it by a ſtring; the whole will be kept in 


the poſuion repreſented in the figure by a weight of 


| 


Se, I, 


7.071 pounds faſtened to it by a firing, and put oper Mechani. 


the pin F, ſituated any where in the diagonal line 
FAG ; and let us add ever fo much weight provided 
it be done to D and C in the proportion of five, and 
to E in that of 9.091, the body A will remain ſuſ- 


pended in the air without altering its poſition in the 


If, inſtead of making the weights equal, we make. 


one. exceed the other in any proportion, the weight 
neceſſary to counteract them will never be required 
equal to both, but will always be in proportion to the 


diagonal of the parallelogram of which the weights 
repreſent the ſides. Thus, in fig. 17. if we ſuppoſe. 


the body A pulled in the direction AB by the weight 


G of four pounds, and in the direction AC by che 
weight Hof three pounds, it will be kept ſuſpended 


by the weight F of five pounds put over the pin E, 
placed auy where in the diagonal line EAD. For 


the diagonal AD is equal (by Prop. 47. Book 1. of 
Euclid) to the ſquare-root of the tum of the ſquares 


of the ſides AB and AC, or CD and BD. But the 
ſquare of AB is 4x4=16 pounds, and that of AC is 
3X3=9. pounds by the ſuppoſition ; and 1 


other methods. Y 
If, however, we fet any of the powers at liberty, 


we ſhall find that none of them will continue the ſame 


even for a moment. If we ſuppoſe any of them to be 


the power of gravity, which is the moſt conſtant and 
equable we are acquainted with, this is found to in- 
creaſe prodigiouſly ; and, on the other hand, if we ſup- 
; Poſe one of them to be a projectile force, as of a ſtone. 


thrown by the hand, we find in like manner, that 
it will be diminiſhed to a great degree in a. very little 
time. In all caſes, however, where a body is acted 
upon by two forces either increafingor decreaſing, un- 
leſs both increaſe or decreaſe exactly in proportion to 
their original quantity, the body acted upon will de- 


8 
ſcribe a curve. Thus, in fig. 18. ſuppoſe the body A Curveli- 
to be acted upon by two equal powers Ab and Ac; at near mo- 
the end of the firſt moment it will be at d, the end of tion how 
the diagonal of the ſmall ſquare Abed: but if now produces, 
the force Ac be increaſed to double what it was in the 


preceding moment, the body. will at the end of the 
ſecond moment be at g,the extremity of the parallo- 


gram defg : and by another increment of the fame. 


power, will be at the end of the third moment at 4, 


and ſo on. This is fimilar to the motion of falling 
bodies, of which we ſhall treat hereafter; but if one 


of the powers diminiſhes inſtead of inercaſing, the 
phenomena will be different. Thus in fig. 19, ſup- 
E the body at A to be actuated the firſt moment 
»y the two forces A, and Ac; at the end of that mo- 
ment it will be at the extremity of the diagonal Ad; 
but next moment, ſuppoſing the power Ac to be di- 
mini ſhed one half, the other remaining the ſame, it 
will chen be at g, and the third moment at 4, thus 
defcribing another kind of curve. If, while one 


of the powers deereaſes the other increaſes, a third 
kind of curve will be generated; and by proper 


management of theſe powers, the body may be made 
0 deſcribe the ſegmens af 4 circle, as in Kg; 10e 
ene _ - -- where 


64+9=25, 
the ſquare - root of which is 5; and theſe proportions 
will be found to hold invariably in whatever way we 
apply mechanical powers; though, when they act at 
. oblique angles, the diagonals muſt be calculated by 


cal 
ower. 
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Ol badies 
acted upon 
by three 
forces, 


| ſeparately upon it. 


the corner A of the fixed { an 
part BEFG be drawn out, the ball; wilt tien be acted 
upon by both the powers together: for it will be 


ſes while the other increaſes. | 


Ihe following machine has been contrived to illu- 


ſtrate the operation of oblique powers upon each other. 
ABCD is a wooden ſquare, ſo contrived that the 
part BEFC may draw out from it or be puſhed back 


at pleaſure. Io this is joined a pully H, freely mo- 
ving upon its axis, which will be at H when the piece 


is puſhed in, and at h when it is drawn out. To this 
part let the ends of a ſtraight wire & be fixed, ſo as to 
move along with it under the pulley; and let the ball 
G be made to ſlide eaſily upon the wire. A: thread 


mis fixed to this ball, and goes over the pulley to I; 


by which means the ball may be drawn upon the wire 
parallel to the tide AD, when the part BEFC, is puſn- 
ed as far as it will go into the ſquare : but when 
this part is drawn out, the ball muſt be carried aloirg 


Witb it parallel io the bottom of the ſquare DC. 


Thus the ball may be drawn either perpendicularly up- 
ward by pulling the thread , or moved horizontally 
by pulling out the part BEFC, in equal times and 
through equal ſpaces, each power acting equally and 

t. But if, when the ball is at G, 
the upper end of the thread be tied to the pin I, in 
re; and the moveable 


drawn up by che thread towards the top of the ſquare, 
and at the ſame time carried with its wire K towards 
the right hand BC, moving all the while in the diago- 


nal line L, and will be found: at g when the ſliding 


part is drawn out as far: as it was before; which then 


will have cauſed the thread to draw up the ball to the 
top of the inſide of the ſquare juſt as high as it was 


be fore when drawn up ſingly by the thread without 
moving the ſliding part. e 
If a body is acted upon by three forces, the inveſti- 
ation becomes ſomewhat more complex, though it 
is ſtill eaſily explained on the foregoing principles. 


Thus, in fig. 22. let the body A be pulled fidewiſe in 


oppoſite directions by the two equal weights G G put 
over the pins B and C, and directly downward by the 
weight H, the ſame with G. In this cafe it is plain 
that each of the weights G and G ſaſtain one half of 
the weight H; andas both taken together are double 
in quantity to H, it might be ſappoſed that they 


would be abundantly able to Keep the body A in its 


poſition. ' The caſe, however, is very different. As 
cach ofthe weights G ſuſtains only one half of H, it 


follows that A acts only with one half of its weight 


upon them. The body A, therefore, is pulled in the 
direction AC and AB by two powers, each of which 
is as 2, and in the direction AF by two, which are 
only as one. Wich the force AB, therefore, were it to 
act upon it ſingly, it weuld deſcribe the diagonal AD, 
and wi h that AC it would deſcribe the diagonal AE. 
Theſe two diagonals are in truth the forces by which 
it is now actuated, and the effect is preeiſely accor ing 
to the principles already laid down. By each of them 
taken ſeparately, the body would be brought down to 
F; their lateral action being in oppoſite directions 
deſtroys itſelf: and by their conjunct action, the body 


would be broughi down to double the ſpace AF, that 


is to H, and contequently: would deſcribe the diago- 
nal of the ſmall ſquare ADHE ; which diagonal is 


MECHANICS. 


where it is manifeſtthatone powercontinually deerea- 


equal to the fide of the large one, and the very ſame 
thatthe body would have deſcribed though the two 
lateral weights had not been preſent, 

Hence it appears, that though we pull a body ever 
ſo ſtrongly by itrings in a direction oppoſite to each 
other, it will till require an equal weight to retain it 
in equilibrio ; that is, ſuppoſing the ſtriags to be per- 
fectly flexible. There may indeed be adeception in 
making an experiment of this kind; for the body will 
never deſcend as far as H, nor near that diſtance ; but 
then it muſt be obſeryed, that when the ſtrings begin 
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to bend in the middle, the weights G G act in a di- 


redion different from what they did originally, and 
pull the body upwards inſtead of laterally : in which 


caſe, it muſt either remain at reſt, as in fig. 23. or 
move upwards, as in fig. 24 > = 
When the powers att in rhe direction AB and AC, 
fig. 23. one half of the weight H is ſuſtaincd by each 
of them. The body is therefore pulled in the dire&- 
tions AB and AC by two powers, cach of which is as 
2; and in the direction AF by other two, each of 
which is as 1- By the power AB it would be 
made te move in the diagonal AD of the parallelo- 
gram ABDF ; and by the power AC, in the diago- 
nal AE of the parallelogram ACFE ; but theſe dia- 
Fonsi equal and contrary to each other, and there 
ore deſtroy each other; of conſequence the body re- 
mains at reſt. HO he | 1 
In fig. 14. the body A with the weight H ap- 


pended to it is placed nearer to the point B than to 


C by one third. Of conſequence, as will afterwards 
be explained, it bears rwo-thirds of the weight 
H, while C ſaftains only one third. The acting pow- 


ers, therefore, are now the diagonals of two unequal 


parallelograms. One power draws the body in the di- 
rection AB with a force as 3, while the weight H 
draws it in the diredion AH with a force as 2. 
By it, therefore, the body would be draw in the di- 
rection of the diagonal AD of the parallelogram 
BDEA. On the other hand, it is acted upon by the 
power AC, which is likewiſe as 3, while the weight 
H draws it down with a force only as 1. By this, 
therefore, it would be drawn in the direction of the 
line AG, the diagonal of the parallelogram ACGF. 
We muſt now make theſe two diagonals the ſides of 
a third parallelogram ADIG ; and in the diagonal 
AI of this parallelogram it will go, for the reafons al- 
ready given, | 5 

If four or more forces act upon a body in different 
directions, the caſe becomes very beam and if 
many powers be employed, it will by no means be eaſy 
tuo determine @ priori which way the body will teud. 


ON + 
Of bodies 
acted upon 
by four ot 
more for» 


Caſes of this kind, however, ſeldom occur in practical“ 


mechanics; and when they do, it will be better to de- 
termine them by actual experiment than by a tedious 
inveſtigation, which, after all, may be liable to a miſ- 
take. We forbear, therefore, to give more examples; 
though if the reader inclines to exerciſe his ingenuity, 
he muſt proceed upon the plan already laid down, viz, 


by combining the different pawers together; e 


diagonals from theſe parallelograms z combining theſc 
diagonals into a third ſer of parallelograms; and the 
diagonels thence reſulting into a fourth ſet, &c. untilat 
laſt a ſingle one is met with prevailing over all the reſt 
or two deſtroying each NA: If one prevails, the 
| 4 2 
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8 1 2 C 
Niechani- body will move in that dire tion; but if two deſtroy meter, ſo that it all equal 14 Say the ball of ſtone Mechagj. 
cal 3 other, the body will remain at reſt, It muſt as or of metal, it will have the very ſame force with that cal 
| be obſer ved, that in making drawings of this Kind, the ball ; and in like manner, it might be made to have a — 
longeſt line always repreſents the greateſt power, and momentum equal to the metallic balls, though not 13 
that without a ſingle exception to the contrary, BVY without à very conſiderable increaſe of ſize.— Great Mr at. 
meremechanical conſtruction there fore, with ſcale and maſſes of matter will therefore ſupply the place of wood's ob- 
compaſs, we may be able to aſcertain the direction of den velocity: and hence Mr Atwood obſerves, that ſervation; 
oblique powers to as great accuracy as we can ever the battering- rams uſed by the ancients were no lefs 11 
12 have occaſion for in practice. 441.4, 1 powerful in beating down the walls of cities than the teringz- 
Of the va» We ſhall conclude this ſubject with, obſerving that modern artillery, The batrering-rams of the an- rams, 
rious ways as every power certainly is. produced by, the action cients (ſays he) conſiſted of very large beams of wood 
in which of two others, ſo it may be by innumerable others. terminated by ſolid bodies of 'braſs or iron; ſuch'a 
powers 'Thus, in fig. 25. the power AD may be E by maſs being ſuſpended as a pendulum, anddriven partly 
8 the two ſides of the ſquare. ABDC.; by the ſides by its gravity and partly by the force of men againſt 
BY of the oblique-angled paraliclogram AaDd,.of the the walls ofa fortification; exerted a force Which, in 


ſmaller parallelogram AcD& ; or of the large paralle- 
Hence it is eaſy to produce 


logram AE, DF, &. | 
any power, whether,ſtrong or weak, from the action 
of any two powers whoſe directron we have at our com · 
mand, 45 re gard to their quantity. If we make the 
e e powers conſpire together, a ſtrong one will 

e produced; or if they oppoſe each other to a certain 
degree, they will produce a weak one. The ſtrongeſt 
that can be produced by any two powers is when 
they act the fame way in a direct line. © © 


$ 6. Of the Relation Betwixt V elocity and Power. 


HirRRRTO we have ſuppoſed the bodies to be mo- 
ved not to make any reſiſtance to motion in any direc- 


tion, unleſs oppoſed by a fixed obſtacle z in which caſe, 
velocity and power would be the ſame thing; and thus 


matters turn out very different. 


it always appears to bo when we repreſent powers by 
lines upon paper. But wheu we come to practice, 
A ball of cork mo- 
ving with any degree of velocity will not have an equal 


power with one of wood moving with the ſame. yolo- 


city: neither will a wooden ball have the ſame 


with a metallic one. Among the metals themſelves, 
too, there is a difference; for the lighter metals are in- 


ferior in power to the heavier ones. Gravity, there · 


fore, muſt be accounted the power which gives to mo- 
ving bodies what we call their force or momentum ; for 
according to the weight of a body, ſo will its impulſe 


always be, and that whether it moves upwards, down- 
Wards, ſidewiſe, or in a circle. The abſolute powerof 


a body, therefore, muſt be meaſured by comparing the 
gravity of different bodies together, and denoting one 


of them by unity: making the other 2, 3, 4, &c. ac- 


cerding as it is twice, thrice or four times, the ſpeci- 


fc gravity of the former. Thus let an hollow ball of 


metal be filled with water; if the ball be very thin, we 


may let its weight paſs unnoticed, or we may make al- 


lowance for it in thecalculation. Suppoſing the weight 


of this ball then to be 1, if it moves with a velocity 
of 10 feet in a ſecond, its abſolute force or mo- 
mentum will be 1CX1=10 ; a ball of ſtone of equal 
ſize which weighs three times as much as the former, 
if moved with an cqual velocity, will have a force of 
IOX3=30 3 a ball of tin which weighs 7 times as 
much, will have a momentum of 70; anda ball of gold 


or platina would have a momentum of 190 or 200. 


This will alſo hold exactly, by increaſing the quar- 
of matter, where it is deficient in ſpecific 


2 Kin is. 
Thus, if the hollow metallie ball, be increaſed in dia- 


wer 


ſome reſpeQs, exceeded the utmoſt effects of our bat - 


tering cannon, though in others it was probably infe- 
rior to the modern ordnance. To compare the ef- 
fects of the battering - ram, the metal extremity of 


my 


which ſappoſe. equal to a 24 pounder with a.cannon- 


ball of 24 pounds weight; in order that the two bo- 
dies may have the ſame effect in cutting a wall or ma- 
king a breach init, the weight of the aries muſt ex- 
ceed that of the cannon ball in proportion of the 


.. ſquare. of 1700, the velocity of the ball“, to the 


article 


ſquare of the velocity with which the battering-ram 


Sec the 


could be made to impinge againſt the wall expreſſed * | 


in feet. If this may be eſtimated at 10 feet in a ſe- 


cond, the proportion of the weights will be that of 


about 2,890,000 to 100, or of 28, 900 to 1; the 


weight of the battering-ram therefore muſt be 346 


ton. In this caſe the battering-ram and the cannon- 
ball, moving with the velocities of 10 and 1700 feet 


reſpectively in a ſecond, would have the ſame effect ia 


netrating the ſubſtance of an oppoſed obſtacle ; but 

t is probable that the weight of the aries never a- 

mounted to ſo much as is above deſcribed; and con- 
ſequently the effects of the cannon-ball to cut down 
walls by making a breach in them, muſt exceed thoſe 
of the ancient battering- rams: bat the momentum of 
theſe, or the impetus whereby they communicated a 


ſhock to the whole building, was far greater than the 


utmoſt force of cannon-balls ; for if the weightof the 


battering-ram were no more than 1700 times greater 
than that of a cannon-ball, each moving with its re- 
ſpeQive velocity, the moments of both would be equal; 
but as it is certain that the weight of theſe ancient 
machines was far more than 100 times our heavieſt 
cannon-balls, it follows, that their moment or impetus 
to ſhake or overturn walls, &c. was far ſuperior to 
that which is exerted by the modern artillery. And 
ſince the ſtrength of fortifications will in general be 
proportionedto the means which are uſed for their de- 
molition, the military walls of the moderns have been 
conſtructed with leſs attention to their ſolidity and 
maſſy weight than the ancients thonght a neceſſary 
defence againſt the aries ; that ſort of coheſive firm- 
neſs of texture which reſiſts. the penetration of bo- 
dies being now more neceſlary than in ancient times; 


but it is manifeſt, that even now ſolidity, or weight 


in fortifications alſo is of material confequence to 
the effectual conſtruction of a wall or battery.“ 


This difference between the momentum and force. 


of penetration is exemplified in knives, wedges, or 


„ $&Q. J. 


Power. 


the blow. 


1 


a much deeper penetration than a weight vaſtly 
than could be ſtirred from the carth by the 


F 7. Of the Multiplication and Increaſe of Power. 
Ws have now ſeen that power, abſolutely ſo called, 


acts in a kind of double capacity, viz. either when it 
impreſſes a great velocity upon aſmall quantity of mat- 


laws of 


ter, or when it impreſſes a ſmall velocity Vers, Aar 
quantity of matter. It muſt, however, be remarked, that 
Ts matter we ſpeak of is always ſuppoſed ſubjett tothe 
gravity ; for what would be the conſequence 
of putting a body in motion Which had no gravity 


vc cannot poſlibly conceive, becauſe we never ſaw 


any ſuch body. Philoſophers indeed mention the vis 
inertiæ of matter as property diſtinct from gravity ; but 


tte arguments in favour of this property are now ge- 
nerally looked upon to be inconcluſive, and gravity 
and the viz inertiz looked upon to be the ſame. 


The two modes in which abſolute power acts, come 


_ preciſely to the ſame thing whether the velocity be 


great or ſmall : for it is evident, that when two pounds 


moye with the velocity of r,it is the ſame thing with 
one pound moving with the velocity of 2; the ve/oci- 
ties as well as 


there is a third way in which power may be directed, 


in which it has not the relation to velocity already 


mentioned; and that is, by ſimple preſſure, where no 


motion is admitted. Thus may the ſmalleſt power be 


made to augment itſelf to an inconceivable degree, as 
in fig. 26. Here, ſuppoſe the body A to preſs direct- 


ly downwards upon the line AB faſtened to the ſmall 


wheel B, moyeable upon an axis. If we ſuppoſe the 


extremity of the line at A to be ſapported ſo that it 
ſhall not fall to a fide, the wheel B will preſs down- 
ward with the whole of the weight A upon the line 
EF, and conſequently the line 


ed ſo that cannot move perpendicularly downwards 


to g, it will then roll along the line EF from B to- 


wards F; and thistendency to roll in the direction juſt 


mentioned will be exactly equivalent to the weight A. 


Any body therefore laid on the top of a ſtick ſet up 


at an angle of 45 degrees, will require a power double 


to its own Weight to keep it ſteady at the foot, ab- 
ſtracting from that which will be neceſſary to prevent 
it from falling to a ſide. . i 

If now we ſuppoſe the wheel B to preſs laterally 


upon another C; and that other, by means of the line 


Cb aud wheel D, to preſs upon the two obſtacles i 


Plate 
ECLXIXIN, 


and 4, both of which it touches at an angle of 45 de- 
grees ; it is plain that not only each of theſe obſtacles 


muſt bear the whole weight of the body A, but the 
reaction of the wheel D will preſs down the wheel C 
in the direction Ch with the very ſame force that D 
is preſſed upwards. This is entirely ſimilar to the 
cafe of the man in the boat repreſented in fig. 1. 
Thus the weight A produces a preſſure equal to five 
times its own wei vi and by multiplying the wheels 
and rods, we might increaſe the preſſure as much as 


we pleaſe, The caſe is ſimilar to that in hydroſtatics, 


where a little quantity of liquid may bc made to burſt 
the ſtrongeſt veſſel. + | 


er. 


wers being exactly the ſame. But 


weight to be raiſed is ſuſpended at the 
g muſt ſuſtain the 
whole of this weight. But if the line EF be ſupport- 
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Sner. II. Of the Mechanical Powers. 


Br theſe we underſtand ſich ſimple machines as are 
uſeful for comparing the velocity of various bodies to- 
| pre, and impreſſiag them with greater or ſmaller 

egrees of it at pleaſure ; by which means we may ei- 
ther cauſe a ſmall weight overcome a great one, or 
by means of a great one we may make a ſmall weight 
moye through a ſpace proportionably great. Thus 
by means of ſome of theſe powers, indeed by any of 


them, we may cauſe a weight of one pound, by mo- 


ving through the ſpace of ten feet, raiſe another of 
ten pounds through one foot; or vice verſa, by a 
weight of ten pounds moving throngh the ſpace of 
one foot, we may make a ſingle pound move through 
the ſpace of ten feet ; but by none of the powers will 
we be able, by moving a weight of ten pounds through 
one foot, to move a ſingle pound through 11 feet; nor 
by a ſingle pound moving through a ſpace of nine feet 
will we be able to raiſe a weight of ten pounds through 
the ſpace of one foot. None of the mechanic powers, 
as they are called, therefore, can make any abſolute 
increaſe of the power applicd ; ail that they can do is 


to alter the velocity of the power applied, and thus 


transfer it cither to a larger or ſmaller body at plea- 
ſure; and upon this principle depends the whole prac- 


tical part of mechanics. The mechanical powers are. 


fix in namber, viz. the /ever, wheel in axis or axis in 
peritrochie, the pulley, inclined plane, wedge, and ſcrew, 
of all which we ſhall now treat particularly, © 


\ I. Of the Lever. 


735 
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THis is the moſt ſimple of all the mechanical Firſt kind 
powers, and is uſually no other than a ſtraight bar of of lever. 


wood or iron ſupported by a prop, as in fig. 27. The 


the lever A; and exactly in the inverſe proportion of 
the diſtance of the weight from the fulcrum or prop 


ort arm of 


CCLXXXIL, 


C, is the quantity of the weight at B neceſſary to keep 


it in equilibrio. Thus if the weight at Abe diſtant one 
foot or one inch, it ſignifies nothing which, from the 
prop, it will require an equal weight placed at the 


ſame diſtance on the other ſide, as at 1, to balance it; 


but if the latter be placed at 2, then only half the 


weight ſuſpended at A will balance it: if the ſmall 


weight is placed at 3, then only one third will be ne- 


figure, it be removed to 10, then only one-tenth part 


ceſſary; if at 4, only one-fourth, &e. and if, as in the 


will be required to make a balance. It muſt ill be 


remembered, however, that if the lever is put in mo- 
tion, the ſmall weight muſt move through a ſpace ten 
times as great as that through which the large one 
moves; {a that in fact there is not any acquiſition of 


power by means of the lever, though it is one of the 


inſtruments moſt commonly uſed in mechanics, and 
very ſerviceable in looſening ſtones in quarries, or 
railing great weights to a ſmall diſtance from the 

. ; after which they may be raiſed to greater 


cights by other machines. 

In making experiments with this kind of lever, it is 
neceſſary either to have the ſhort arm much thicker 
than the long one, fo that it may exactly balance the 
latter, or a weight muſt be appended to it juſt fuffi- 
cientto keep it in equi/ibrio, otherwiſe no accuracy can 


* 4F | 1 
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it are ſpent upon the fulerum at o; and the other tenth Nechani. 


Mechuni. be expected. This lever is the foundation of balances, 
cal of all kinds, whether of the common Kind or of that part at 10 will be able to do no more than balance «al. 
Powers. called the Roman ſtatera or ſtecl- yard. The latter is no the weight 1. Levers of this kind are only made uſe Powers, 
A other than the lever repreſented in fig. 279. For if a of when we wiſh to give a couſiderable degree of ve - OE 
ſcale is appended to the end A of the lever, and 4 


I * \ ; \ e * 


Ok the locity to bodies: and hence the flys of clocks, mill- 


ſteel yard. 


weight, ſuppoſe of one pound, uſed as a counter poiſe 
to the body which is to be put in the ſcale, it will 
ſhow exactly the weight of that body, by putting it 
at a proper diſtance from the fulcrum upon the long 
arm. Thus if the weight when placcd.ar the divitien 
5 counterpoiſes that placed in the ſcale, it ſhows that 
the body weighs exadly five pounds: if it_ balances 
at 6, then it k 


ows that the body weighs ſix pounds, 


ones, &c. may be accounted levers of this kind; for, 


in theſc the moving power is applied to a pinion near 
the centre of motion, and acts at a great diſadyantage ; 
the muſcles of the arms or legs of a man, by their in- 


ſertion near the joints, likewiſe, act as levers of this 
kind; and hence the tops yr by a muſcle js al- 


all caſes in which the lever is applicd, it is ne- 


. greater than the forte it has to overcome, 
n 


In what 


&c. But for a more particular account of this iaſtru- 
ment, ſce the article Sr:s: Tard. To this kind of 
lever may be reduced ſeveral kinds of inflruments, 2s 
 ſriſlars, ſnuffexs, pinsers, K oP 
In levers of this kind, the foleram C muſt ſuppore” 
both the weight to be raiſed and likewiſe that which 
| raiſes it; ſo that the weight upon C mult be the 
ae proportion as the arm CB of the lever is 
ſhorter. Thus, if the arms are both equal, the ful - 
crum C muſt bear double the weight at A: if the one 


ceſlary, in order to give it the greateſt advantage, that manner a 
the moving power act in a direction exactly perpen power ap- 
dicular to the lever itſelf. If this be not the cafe; it plied to a 
win be neceſſary to lengthen the lever in proportion lever acts 
to the obliquity. Thus iu fig. 29. ſuppoſe the ſtraight *2 224 
lever AB to reſt on the fulcrum C, fo that a weight — 8 
of one pound may counteract 10; if the lever be bent plate 
in the direction AD, it will then be neceſſary to cciIxxAIIr. 
lengthen it fomewhat in order to produce the ſame ef- io 


fect. If bent in the direction CE, it muſt be farther | 


arm is double the length of the other, then it has only 


to bear the weight to be raiſed, and one half more; 


becauſe any weight at 2 will balance one double to it- 


16 
Second 
kind of 
lever, 


ſelf at 1; but if removed to 10, the fulcrum will 
only have 17 to bear. 1 N | 
In ſome cafes, the weight to be raiſed is placed be- 
tween the acting power and the fulcrum, as in fig. 28. 
This lever is more powerful than the other, and is 
likew ſe more eaſily ſupported, becauſe only part of 


the weight to be raiſed, and none of that which raiſes 


it, lies npon the fulcram. Thus in fig. 28. let the 


extremity A of the lever AB reſt upon a fulcrum at o, 


and let the ſmall weight 1, by means of a ſtring put 


over the wheel or pin C, pull up the other extremity ; 


this weight r will then counterpoiſe the large one 10, 
and very little additional force will be required to raife 
it up. It is alſo plain, that the whole weight to be 


raiſed being 10, the fulcrum ſuſtains only 9 of it, for 


_ equal in both. To this kind of leyer we may reduce 
oars, doors turning upon hinges, cutting knives fixed 
at the point of the blade, &c. From it alſo we ſee the 
Teaſon why two men carrying a burden upon a pole 
may bear unequal ſhares of the weight; for the nearer 


17 
Third kind 


of lever. 


the other 1 is ſuſtained by the ſtring BC. It is plain 


alſo, that a lever of this kind only ten feet long will 


raiſe as great a weight as another of the former kind 


abſolute gain of power, becauſe the ſmall weight x 
muſt move through ten times as much ſpace as the 
large one; and thus the quantity of motion is exactly 


any one of them is to the burden, the greater ſhare he 
bears; and if he goes directly under it, he muſt bear 
the whole. Hence, if two perſons of unequal ſtrength 
are to carry a burden in this manner, the weaker 
ſhould always be plcedat the greateſt diſtanee from it. 


and a very great power will be requiſite to overcome 
a ſmall weight. The reaſon of this is plain from an 


inſpection of fig, 28 ; for it is the ſame. thing whether 


we ſuppofe the body 10 to be the moving power, or 
the weight to be raiſed ; in either caſe, nine-tenths-of 


each other. 


If in this lever the moving power be put in the. 
place of the weight, it acts at a great diſadvantage ; 


lengthened, and ſtill farther if bent in the direction 


*: 


CF, The reafon of this, is that when the we ght acts 


on the bended lever ACF, ACE, and ACD, 2 patt 
of its force is fpent in giving, or attempting to give, 
a lateral motion to the fulcrum C; and the part thus 

ined by the 


loſt is exaQly equal to the advantage 
3 length of the lever. To make a lever of a 
eterminate length act always with the fame power, it 


will be neceſſary to have fome contrivance by which 
the moving power may act always perpendicularly to 


it; as by having two tircular pieces of wood or other 


ſolid matter faſtened to the ends of it round which 
the FIT may wrap themſclves when it is put in mo- 


tion, 


ach as are repreſented by as and BG in the fi- 
gure, e 


Fig. 30. ſhows a kind of lever bent fo that one bande £ 
part of it may form. a right angle with the other. kind of 
Here the prop or centre of motion is at the angular lever. 


point C. P is a power acting upon the longer arm 


AC at F, by means of the cord DE going over. the 
| _ pulley G and Wis weight of reſiſtance acting upon 
eleven feet in length; nevertheleſs there is not any 


the end B of the ſhorter arm BC. If the power be 


to the Weight as BC is to CF, they will remain in e- 


quilibrio Thus ſuppoſe W to be five pounds acting 


at the diſtance of one foot from che centre of motion 


C, and P'to be one pound acting at F five feet from 


the centre C, the power and weight will juſt balance 


this kind. In this lever the preſſure upon the fulcrum 


downwards is juſt. equal to the weight to be raiſcd ; 


but there is likewiſe a lateral preſſure equal to the 
weight P; fo that the centre of motion muſt have a 
double ſupport, otherwiſe the whole lever with the 


weight would be drawn towards the ſide in the direc- 


tion BC. 


A hammer drawing a nail is a lever of 


If, as in fig. 31. and 32. the lever be bent fo as to pifth kind 
form two ſides of a ſquare, the weight to be raiſed will of lever. 


always be equal to that upon the fulcrum, in whatever 
place the fulcrum may be put; but both will vary ac- 
cording to the diſtance from the angular point. Thus 
if as in fig. 31. the fulcrum be placed at the angular 
point A, the weight F appended to the extremity 4 
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of the'arm AB will juſt counterpoiſe an equal weight 
E by means of the ſtring CDE put over the pin D, 
and drawn laterally by the arm AC. But if, as in 
fig. 32. the fulcrum be placed nearer to the extremity 
of thearm AC, as at 3, the caſe will then be very much 


altered, and one pound ſuſpended at the extremity B 


of the arm AB will counterpoiſe tour at the extremi- 


ty Ceofthe other arm: the preſſure on the fulcrum 


13 


will likewiſe be equal to the weight to be raiſed. 
Was the fulcrum placed at 2, then a weight of one 
und at B would only counterpoiſe two pounds act- 


ing at C; and if it was placed at 1, then a weight of 


three pounds at B would be requiſite to counterpoiſe 4 


21 
Levers of 
the fifth 
kind can- 
not be ba- 
lanced by 
any other. 


at C. | 

It is worth notice, that levers of this kind cannot 
be exactly counterpoiſed by the power of ſtraight le- 
vers. Thus in fig. 33- let any weight, as C, be ap- 
pended to B, the extremity of the arm of the bent le- 
ver BA. Let DE be a ſtraight lever, the force of 
which we celign to oppoſe to that of the crooked le- 


ver. For this purpoſe let another weight F act upon 


the extremity D of this ſtraight lever by means of a 
ſtring put over the pin G. Let the two levers be con- 
neQed together by means of the ſtring þ3, and let a 
piece of wood or iron EA be put between their two 
extremities; the two weights being now allowed to 
act, it is evident that the levers will be pulled in dif- 
ferent dirc&ions, the ſtring 53 will be tightened, and 
the extremity E of the ſtraight lever DE will be preſ- 
ſed towards 4, while the extremity 4 of the crooked 
lever will be preſſed towards E; by which means the 


two levers will oppoſe one another in every point of 


their action. There is not, however, any weight 
whatever applied to the ſtraight lever which can be 


made to countetbalance that at C, in ſuch a manner as 


to keep the bent lever ſteady. Let us firſt ſuppoſe 
the weights to be each one pound, and the ſtring to be 
placed as in the figure at 3. In this caſe the weight 
C pulls the crooked lever from 5 towards 3, with a 
force equal to 4, and the extremity 4 will be preſſed 
towards E with an equal degree of force. But in the 


ſtraight lever, though the point 5 be pulled in the di- 


rection 24 by a force of four pounds, the extremuy E 
is preſſed the conirary way by a force equivalent only 
to three, Thus the weight C muſt preponderate, aud 


that at F will aſcend. Let us nex: add to the weight 


F one thirdof a pound; by which means the preſſure 
from E towards 4 will be augmented to 4, and the 
two cxtremitics of the levers will counteract each 
other: but now the preſſure in the direction 34 will 
be greater by one-third of a pound than it is in the 
direction 43; and of conſequence the weight F will 
prevail, the arm AB of the crooked lever and the 


weight appended to it being raiſed. If we attempt to 


mend matters by augmenting the weight F by not 


quite a third part, the extremities of the two levers 


will not balance each other, the preſſure from 4 to E 
will be greater than from E to 4 ; and in like manner 


the preſſure frym 3 to þ will be greater than from 5 
to 3. Hence bhth levers will be pulled in a diredion 
from D towards G, and the weight F will deſcend if 
the weights be properly adjuſted without any aſcent 


of the other. In ſhort, let us alter the weights as we 
will, or let ns alter the poſition of the fulcram as we 
will, it is caſy to ſee that there is an abſolute impoſſi - 


bility that the to levers can counteract each other; 


3. 


becauſe the preſſure upon the fulcrum of the crooked Mechani- 

lever will always be equal to that by its extremity 4; cal 

but in the ſtraight lever the preſſure upon the fulcrum Powers. 

mult neceſlarily be greater than that of the extre- 

mity. 

Theſe are all the varieties of the leyer which can 

be ſuppoſed ; it remains now only to ſhow the reaſon 

of its action, or why a ſmall weight when at reſt ſhould 

counterpoiſe a great one; motion or velocity being 

here to appearance oui of the queſtion, as we cannot 

attribute any degree of motion to two bodies abſolute- 

ly at reit. To do this in a clear and diſtin manner 

has puzzled ſome of the greateſt mathematicians : that 22 

of Dr Hamilton profeſſor ot philoſophy in Dublin, Dr Hami'- 

founded upon the reſolution of forces, ſcems to be the ton de- 

moſt readily underſtood, and leaſt liable to objeQion, den afth 
: e 

© The moſt noted theorem in mechanics (ſays he) is properties . 

this, “ When two heavy. boc ies counterpoiſe each of the le- 

other by means of any machine, and are then made to ver. 

move together, the quantities of motion with which: 

one deſcends and the other aſcends perpendicularly will 

be equal.“ An equilibrium always accompanying this. 

equality of motions bears ſuch a reſemblance. to the 

caſe wherein two moving bodies ſtop each other when 

they meet together with equal quantities of motion, hat 

many writers have thought that the cauſe of an equili- 

brium in the ſeveral machines might be immediately aſ- 

ſigned, by ſay ing, that ſince one body always loſes as 

much motion as it commuuizates to another, two heavy 

bodies connteracting each other muſt continue at reit 

when they are ſo circumſtanced ht one cannot de- 

ſcend without cauſing the other id aſcend at the ſame 


t 


lime, and with the ſame quantity of motion. For then, 


ſhould ane of them begin to deſcend, it muſt inſtantly. 
loſe 11s whole motion by communicating it to the. 
other. This argument however plaulible it may 


ſeem, I think is by no means ſatisfactory; for when 


we ſay that one body communicates its motion to 
another, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe. the motion to. 
exiſt firſt in the one, aud then in the other; but in the 
preſent caſe, where the two bodies are ſo connected 
that one cannot poſſibly begin to move before the. 
other, the deſcending body cannot be ſaid to commu- 
nicate its motion to the other, and thereby make 
it aſcend: But whatever we ſhould ſuppoſe cauſes, 
one body to deſcend, muſt be alſo the immediate 
cauſe of the other's aſcending : ſince from the 
conneQion of the bodies, it muſt act upon them 


both together as if they were really but nc. And 


therefore, without contradicting the laws of motion, 
I might ſuppoſe the ſuperior weight. of the heavier - 
body, which is in itſelf more. than able to ſuſtain; 
the lighter, would overcome the lighter, and cauſe- 
it to aſcend with the ſame quantity of motion with 
which the heavier deſcends; eſpecially as both their 
motions, taken together, may be leis than what the 
difference of the weights, which is here ſuppoſed to 
be the moving force, would he able. to produce in a. 
body falling freely. 

However, as the theorom abuvementioned is a 
very elegant one, itonght certainly to be taken notice 
of in every treatiſe of mechanics, and may ſerve as a 
very good index of an equilibrium in all machines: 
but I do not think that we can from thence, or from 
any one general principle, explain the nature and 
effects of all the mechanic powers in a ſatisfaCtory - 

| manner: 
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Nlechani - manner; becauſe ſome of theſe machines differ very 


cal 


Powers. reaſon of the effica 


vity of all the ſeparate weights. 


Now, this is taking it for 


mach from others in their ſtructures, and the true 


from its particular ſtructure. | 


The lever is conſidered as an inflexible line, void 


of weight, and moveable about a fixed point called its 
fulcrum or prop. 


preſſed in the moſt general term, is this: © When 


The property of the lever, ex- 


two weights, or any two forces, act againſt each other 
on the arms of a lever, and are in equilibrio, they will 
be to each other inverſely as the perpendicular or 
ſhorteſt diſtances of their lines of direction from the 
fulcrum.”? 1 


c This propoſition contains two caſes; for the di- 


rections of the forces may either meet in a point, or be 


parallel to each other. Moſt writers begin their de- 
monſtration of this propoſition with the ſecond caſe, 


which ſeems to be the ſimpleſt, and from which the 
other ma 


Archimedes, in his demonſtration, ſets out with a 


be deduced by the reſolution of forces. 


fuppoſition, the truth of which may reaſonably be 
doubted ; for he ſuppoſes, that if a number of equal 


weights be ſaſpended from the arm of a lever, and at 


points equidiſtant from each other, whether all theſe 
points be at the ſame ſide of the fulcrum, or ſome of 
them on the oppoſite ſide, theſe weighs will have the 
ſame force to turn the lever as they would have were 
they all united and ſuſpended from a point which lies 


in the middle between all the points of ſuſpenſion, 


and may be conſidered: as the common centre of gra- 
Mr Huygens, in 
his Miſcellaneous obſervations on mechanics, ſays, that 
ſome mathematicians have endeavoured, by altering 


the form of this demonſtration, to render its de- 
He 


fects leſs ſenſible; though without ſucceſs. 
therefore propoſed another proof, which is extremely 


tedious and prolix, and alſo depends on a poſtulatum, 


that, I think, ought not to be granted on this occa- 
ſion; it is this; When two equal bodies are placed 
on the arms of a lever, that which is furtheſt from 
the fulcrum will prevail and raiſe the other up.“ 
anted, in other words, 


that a ſmall weight placed further from the falcrum, 


will ſuſtain or raiſe a greater one. The cauſe andreaſon 


of which faq muſt be derived from the demonſtration 
that follows, and therefore this demonſtration ought 
not to be founded on the ſuppoſed ſelf- evidence of 
what is partly the thing to be proved. 

« Sir Iſaac Newton's demonſtration of this propo- 
ſition is indeed ve 
ſuppoſition, that when from the falcrum of a lever 
ſeveral arms or radii-ifſue out in different directions, 
all lying in the ſame yertical plane, a given weight 
will have the ſame power to turn the leyer from 


which-ever arm it Hangs, provided the diſtance of its 


line of direction from the fulcram remains the ſame. 
Now it muſt appear difficult to admit this ſuppoſition, 
when we conſider that the weightcan exert its whole 


force to turn the lever only on that arm which is the 


ſhorteſt, and is parallel to the horizon, and on which 
it acts perpendicularly; and that the force which it 
exerts, or with which it acts perpendicularly, on any 
one of the oblique arms, muſtbe inverſely as thelength 


of that arm, which is evident from the reſolution of 


forces. 
« 


of each of them is beſt derived 


conciſe; but-it depends on this 


phy, after giving us the methods by which Archimedes 
and Newton prove the property of the lever, propoſes 


one of his own, which, he ſays, appears to be the 
moſt natural one for this purpoſe, From equal bo- 


dies, ſuſtaining each other at equal diſtances from the 


fulcrum, he ſhows us how to infer that a body of one 
pound (for inſtance) will ſuſtain another of two pounds 


om the fulcram: and from thence 
that it will fuſtain one of three pounds at a third part 


at half its diſtance 
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© Mr Maclaurin, in bis View | of Newton's Philefo- Mechani- 


cal 


Powers, 
— 


of its diſtance from the fulcrum /; and going on thus, 


he deduces, by a kind of induction, what the propor- 


tion is in general between two bodies that ſuſtain 


each other on the arms of a lever. But this argu- 


ment, were it otherwiſe ſatisfaQory, yet as it cannot 


be applied when the arms of the lever are incommen- 


ſurable, it cannot conclude generally, and therefore is | 


imperfect. EE dk ed : 


© There are ſome writers on mechanics, who, from 
the compoſition of forces, demonſtrate” that caſe of 


the general N n relating to the lever in which 
the directions o 


and meet in a point: but I do not find that they 
have had any ether way of proving the ſecond caſe, 


in which the directions of the forces are parallel, but 


by conſidering theſe directions as making an angle 


with each other, though an infinitely ſmall one, or as 
meeting at an infinite diſtance : which way of rea- 


ſoning is not to be admitted in ſubjects of this kind, 


where the proof ſhould always ſhow us, directly from 


the laws of motion, why the concluſion muſt be true, 


in ſuch manner that we might ſee clearly the force 

of every ſtep from the firſt principles down to the 
concluſion, which we are prevented from doing when 
any ſuch arbitrary and inconſiſtent ſuppoſition is in- 


troduced, | 


© From thus conſidering the various proofs that | 
have been given of this fundamental propoſition. in 


mechanics, we may ſee the reaſun why many ſubſe- 
quent writers have appeared diſſatisfied with the for- 
mer demonſtrations, and have looked for new ones: 


I ſhall now propoſe two methods of demonſtrating it, 


merely from the compoſition and reſolution of forces. 

The propoſition may be expreſſed as follows. 
When three forces act upon an inflexible line, 

whether ſtraight or crooked, and keep it in equi - 


librio, any two of theri will be to each other in- 


the forces are oblique to each other, 


yerſcly as the perpendicular diſtances of their lines 


of direQion from that point to which the third force 
is applied“ bs | 
Let the three forces E, G, F, (fig. 34.) act upon 
three points A, B, D, in an inflexible line; and firſt 
let the directions of the forces E and F (which act 
on the ſame ſide of the line) meet in the point C. 
Then it is evident that the force, which is com- 


pounded of theſe two, muſt act upon the line ABD 


in the direction of a right line that paſſeth ihrough 
the point C; conſequently the force G, which ſuſtains 
this compounded force, muſt be equal thereunto, and 
muſt act in a contrary direction; therefore the force 


G muſt act in the direction of the line C B. From 
the point B draw B H and B K perpendicular to the 
directions of the forces E and F, and draw B M and 
B N parallel to theſe directions, forming the pa- 
rallelogram BMC N then, ſince theſe three forces 

| | | are 


Seck. II. 


tively as the ſides and diagonal of this parallelogram 
to which their directions are parallel; therefore E is 
to F as CM to CN or MB, that is, (becauſe the 
lides of à triangle are as the fines of the oppoſite 


angles) as the ſine of the angle MBC, or its alter- 
nate one BCN, to the fine of the angle BCM; but 
making CB the radius, BK is the fine of the former 
angle, and BH of the latter ; therefore E is to F as 


BK to BH; ſo that the forces E and F are to each 


other inverſely as the perpendicular diſtances of their 
lines of direction from the point B, on which the third 


force G acts. Now to compare the forces F and G 
together : From the point A, on which the third force 


acts, draw AB and AL eee to the direc- 


tions of the forces G and F; then, as was ſaid before, 


F is to G as MB is to CB; but MB is to CB as AB 
to AL; becauſe, making CA the radius, AB is the 


ſine of the angle MCB, and AL is the fine of the 
angle MCN, or CMB its ſupplement, to two right 
ones ; therefore the forces F and G are to cach other 
inverſely as the perpendicular diſtances of their lines 
of direction from the point A, on waich the third 


force E acts; and thus the firſt caſe of the propoſition 
is proved, in which the forces act againſt each other 


in oblique directions. 

We muſt now conſider what parts of the forces E 
and F act againſt the force G in directions parallel to 
GC ; for it is ſuch paris only that really oppoſe the 
force G, and keep it in equilibrio; and from thence 


ve ſhall ſee what proportion two forees muſt have to each 


other when they are in equilibrio, and act in parallel 
directions. Let the three forces act upon the points 
A, B, and D, (fig. 35.); let them be in equilibrio, and 
their lines of direction meet in the point C, as in the 
preceding caſe ; then, if the points A, B, and D, are 


not in 2 right line, draw the line AD meeting BC in 
P, and from P draw PN and PM parallel to the di- 


rections of the forces E and F; through the points A 
and D draw parallel lines to BC ; and through B draw 


Þ adicalar to theſe lines, meeting them in H and 
E 


m the point M draw MO parallel to AD, and 
meeting BC in O. Now the three forces E, G, and F, 
that are in equilibrio, will be to each other reſpectively 
as the ſides of the triangle CMP, as in the preceding 
caſe ; but the force E, which is denoted by the line 
MC, may be reſolved into two forces acting in the di- 


rections MO and OC, the former of theſe only urges 


the point A towards D, and the latter acts in direct 


oppoſition to the force G; in like manner the force F, 


which is denoted by the line PM, may be reſolved in- 


to two forces acting in che directions OM and PO, 
the former of which only urges the point D towards 


A, and the latter acts in direct oppolition to the force 


G; now it is evident that the force G, which is de- 


noted by the line PC, is ſuſtained only by thoſe parts 


ol the forces E and F which act againſt it, in direc- 


tions parallel to BC, and are denoted by the lines OC 
and PO, which, taken together, are equal to PC; for 
the other parts of ihe forces E and F, which are deno- 


ted by MO, are loſt, being equal, and contrary to each 


other: if, therefore, inſtead of the forces F and E, we 

ſuppoſe two other forces, R and L, to act on the points 

D and A, in directions parallel io BC, and to keep 

the force G in equilibrio, it follows, from what has 
Vor. X. | | 
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Mechanical are in equilibrio, they muſt be to each other reſpec- 


— been proved, that R and L taken together will be Mechanical 
— 


equal to G, and that theſe three forces will be to each powers. 
— — 


other reſpectively as the lines PO, OC, and PC; there- 
fore R will be to L as PO to OC, (that is, as AM to 
MC, or as AP to PD, or) HB to BK; conſequently 


the forces R and L are to each other inverſely as the 


perpendicular diſtances of their lines of direQion from 
the point B, to which the third force is applied. Now 


to compare the forces R and G together; ſince the 


forces R and L may be denoted by BH and BK, and 


are botk together equal to G, that force will be deno- 


ted by the whole line KH, and therefore R will be to 
G as BH to KH; fo that theſe forces are alſo to each 
other inverſely as the perpendicular diſtances of their 
lines of direction from the line of direction of the third 
force L ; and thus the ſecond caſe of the propoſition 
is proved, in which the forces act againſt each other in 
parallel directions. If the point in the inflexible line, 
to which one of the forces is applied, ſhould become a 
fixed point, or fulcrum, round which the line may turn, 
it is evident that the other iwo forces will continue in 
equilibrio, as they were before; and therefore the pro- 
perty of the lever, in all caſes, is manifeſtly proved by 
this propoſition, | 

The centre of gravity of a body is ſaid to be that 
point which being ſuſtained, or prevented from de- 
ſcending, the body will continue at reſt. From hence 
it follows, that when a body hangs freely from a ſingle 
point and continues at reſt, its centre of gravity will lie 
perpendicularly under the point of ſuſpenſion ; for in 
that ſituation only it will be ſuſtained, and can deſcend 
no lower. | | 

© From this property, which agrees likewiſe to the 


common centre of gravity of two bodies joined toge- 


ther by an inflexible right line, and which may then 
be conſidered as one, I ſhall ſhow that their centre of 
avity is a point in the line that joins them together, 
ſituated that the diſtances of the two bodies from it 
are to each other inverſely as their weights. This 


theorem concerning the poſition of the common centre 


of gravity of two bodies, which is a very noted one in 
mechanics, I have never ſcen demenſtrated otherwiſe 
than by inferring it from the general property of the 
lever: but I think the method I ſhall now propole of 
deducing it directly from the definition of the centre 
of gravity, is the moſt conciſe as well as the moſt natu- 
ral, and beſides it will afford us a very eaſy way of de- 
monſtrating the property of the lever. Fed 
Let the two bodies A and B (fig. 36.) be joined by 
an inflexible right line paſſing through their centres 
of gravity, and let them be ſuſpended from the fixed 
point or pin at P, by the threads AP and BP, ſo that 
they may hang frecly in ſuch a poſition as their joint 
gravity will give them. When theſe bodies continue 
at reſt, their common centre of gravity muſt lie direct- 
ly under the point of ſuſpenſion, or in the perpendicu- 
lar line PL, conſequently it muſt be at the point C, 
the interſe&ion of the lines PL and AB; the poſition 
of which point, in the line AB, will be determined by 
finding out the proportion between the ſegments CA 
and CB. If the inflexible line was not interpoſed be- 


tween theſe bodies, they would move till their threads 
coincided with the perpendicular line PL ; ſince there- 
fore they are kept aſunder by this line, they muſt urge 
it with certain forces in 2 directions; and theſe 
| 5 A 
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Mechanical urging forces muſt be equal, ſince the line on which 


powers. 


1 


they act continues at reſt: and therefore the force with 
which each body urges the other in the direction of 
this line, may ve denoted by the ſame letter U, and 


we may denote the weights of the two budics reſpec- 


upon by three forces, viz. by its weight A in 


other body urges it in the direction CA, and by the 
reaction of the pin in the direction AP ; and ſince theſe 
three forces are in equilibrio, and keep the body at 
reſt, they are to each other reſpectively as the tides of 
the triangle PCA; therefore A is 10 U, as PC to CA. 
In like manner, the body B is urged by three forces, 
wiz. its weight B in the direction PC, the urging force 


U in the direction CB, and the reaction of jhe pin in 


the direction BP, which forces are to each other as 


the ſides of the triangle PCB; therefore U is to B, as 
CB to PC; and therefore (ex equo perturbate A is to 
B, as CB to CA ; conſequently. the weights of the bo- 
dies A and B are to each other direQly as their di- 


point of ſuſpenſion, and is therefore their common cen- 
tre of gravity. | 43 
When two bodies are connected by an inflexible 


line, and this line is ſupported: by a prop ſo that their 


centre of gravity cannot deſcend, the bodies muſt con- 
tinue to reſt, and will be in equilibrio. Therefore it is 
eaiy to ſee how, from the theorem now demonſtrated, 
we may prove the property of the lever in that caſe 
where the directions of the forces are parallel; and 


from thence the other caſe, in which the directions are 


oblique io each other, may be deduced by the reſolu- 
tion of forces, as is uſually done. And this is the ſe- 


cond method by which 1 ſaid the general property of 


the lever might be ſtrictly demonſtrated. Wb 
© The lever is the molt ſimple of all the mechanic 
powers ; and to it may be reduced the balance and the 


axis in peritrochio, or axle and wheel: Though I do 


not cvulider the balance as a diſtinct mechanic power, 
becauſe it is evidently no other than a lever fitted for 
the particular purpoſe uf comparing the weights of bo- 


dies, and does not ſerve for railing great weights or 


23 
Another 
d-monttra- 
tion. 


overcoming reſiſtances as the other machines do.“ 
Though this demonſtration will no doubt be abun- 
dantly clear io mathematical readers, yet to others leſs 


verſed in that fcience its appearance will no doubt be 


ſome what obſcure and perplexed. 
jubjoin as leſs intricate. | | 
Let AB, fig. 37, repreſent a ſtraight rod of wood 
or iron, faſtened at the extremity A, at right angles 
to another piece of the ſame, and kept ſteady by two 
pins C and D. If a weight be put upon the extremity 
H of the upright rod AH, it will preſs down that, 


The following we 


and along with it the horizontal rod AB, fo that 


every point in the rod will move with the whole force 
of the weight. Thus, whether we ſuppoſe an ob- 
ſtacle io be placed at the extremitz B, at the point 2, 
or at 1, iu the horizontal rod AB, it will have exactly 


the force of the weight placed at H to overcome.— - 


Suppoſing then that the weight would make the whole 
deſcend from A to E in one ſecond ; then it is plain 
that the whole power excrted by the rod in its deſcent 
would be cxpreſſed by the parallelogram ABEF. Bu: 


if, igſtead of ſuppoling the line AB to be the full 
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tively by the letters A and B. Now the bedy A is 
| ated 


the direction PC, by the force U with which the 


being cut off at 2, then the power would be repre- 
ſented by the parallelogram -A-.2 E 2.3 and each of 


theſe parallelograms, however unequal they may be 
as repreſenied upon paper, would in reality he equal 
. when the experiment was made, becauſe 11 no caſe 
could the weight deſcend with a greater. force than 
its own. 
from H, and put upon B, and the rod AB to be 
moveable upon the centre A; the whole power of 
the weight then would be expreſſed by the triangle 


Suppoſe next the weight to be taken off 


ABG, cqual to the parallelogram ABEF ; but as 


every point of the lever muſt bear the whole impulſe 
of the weight as before, it is plain, hat as we approach 


towards the centre, that. power is compre ſſed into leſs 
and leſs ſpace. Thus, when the weight has deſcend- 


ed from B io G, though. the large triangle ABG be 


cqual to the parallelogram AB EF, yet the ſmaller 
ſtances from the point C, which lies directiy under the _ 


triangle A 1 1 is equal only to one half of the paral- 


lelogram A r E x, which repreſents the power. The 
whole power being therefore compreſſed into half the 


ſpace, muſt of neceſſity be double to What it was in 
the former caſe. In like manner, the triangle A 2 5, 


is only equal to one half of the parallelogram A 2 425 


and this parallelogram itſelf is only halt the ſpace re- 
preſenting the whole power of the weight. In this 


caſe, therefore, the power is confined. within one 
fourth part of the ſpace which it naturally has, and 
for that reaſon muſt be four times as great. 


9 2. Of the Wheel and Axle, or Axis in Peritrochio. 
Tuts power acts entirely on the IE 4 


lever, and has thereſore ſometimes been called a per- 
petual lever. In it the power is applied to the cir- 


cumference of a wheel by means of a rope or other- 


wiſe, the weight io be raiſed being faſtened 40 a rope 


which winds round the axis. It is repreſented fig. 38, 
where AB is the wheel, EDF its axis, P the moving 
power, and W the weight to be raiſed by means of 


the rope K colling itſelf about the axis. It is plain 
then from an inſpection of the figure, that when the 


large wheel has made one revolution, the weight P 


will have deſcended through a ſpace equal io the cir- 


cumferenee, and as much of the cord I, by which it is 


ſuſpended, will be wound off. On the other hand, 
.the weight W will have aſcended only through a ſpace 


equal to the circumference of the axle, and juſt fo 
much of the rope K will be wound » upon it. As 


_ the circumference of the wheel, therefore, is to that 


of the axis, ſo will the velocity of the moving power 
be to that of the weight to be raifed, and of conſe- 
quence ſuch will be the force of the machine : thus, 
it the circumference of the wheel be eight, ten, twelve, 
or any number of times as large as that of the axle, 
one pound applied to the circumference will, counter- 
balance eight, ten, twelve, or more pounds, applied 
to the axle, and a ſmall addition will raiſe it up. 


The engines called cranes, for railing great weights, of oo eh 
are no other than wheels of this kind. Sometimes they gincs called 
are moved by handles 8, S, &c. placed on the circumfe- cranes. 


rence of the wheel, which is turned by mens hands, as 
is ſhown fig. 38. Sometimes the wheel is hollow, and 
| furniſhed 


length repreſented in the figure, we ſuppoſe it to be Mechanical 
only half that length, and cut off at 1, then the power Rewer. 
of ihe weight would be repreſented by the parallelo- 

gram A1 E 1. Were it till farther ſhortened by 


Sec. II. 


aſcending a ſtair; and thus the wheel yielding to his 
weight turns round, and coils up the rope which rai- 
ſes the weight about its axis. When the crane is to be 


turned by mens hands, it may advantageouſly have cogs 


all round the circumference, in which a ſmall trundle 
may be made to work and be turned by a winch;— 
- Thus the power of the man who works it will be 
greatly increaſed ; for his ſtrength will be augmented 
_ as many times as the number of revolutions of the 
_ winch exceeds that of the axle D, when multiplied 
by the exceſs of the length of the winch above the 
length of the ſemidiameter of the axle, added to the 
ſemidiameter or half the thickneſs of the rope K, by 


which the weight is drawn up. Thus, ſuppoſe the 


diameter of the rope and axle taken together to be 12 
inches, and conſequently half their diameters to be 6 
inches, fo that the weight W will hang at ſix inches 
perpendicular diſtance from below the. centre of the 
_ axle ; let us ſuppoſe the wheel AB, which is fixed on 
the axle, to have 80 cogs, and to be turned by means 
of a winch fix inches long, fixed on the axis of a 
trundle of eight ſtaves or rounds, working in the 
cogs of the wheel, Here it is plain that the winch 
and trandle would make ten reyolations for one of the 
wheel AB, and its axis D, on which the rope K winds 
in railing the weight W: and the winch being no 
longer than the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the great 
axle and rope, the trundle could have no more power 
on the wheel than a man could have by pulling it 
round by the edge, becauſe the winch would then 
have no greater velocity than rhe edge of the wheel 
has, which is ſuppoſed to be ten times the velocity of 
the rifing weight; ſo that in this caſe the acquſition 
of power would be as 10 to 1. But if the length of 
the winch be 12 inches, the power gained will be as 
20 to 1; if 18 inches, which is a ſufficient length for 
any man to work with, the acquiſition of power will 
be as 30 to 1; becauſe the velocity of the handle 


would be 30 times as great as that of the riſing weight, 


and the abſolute force of any machine is exactly in 


proportion to the velocity of the weight raiſed by it. 


We muſt always remember, however, that juſt as 
much time is loſt in working the machine as there is 
power gained by it; for none of the mechanical 


city at the ſame time. „ 
In all cranes, it is neceſſary to have a racked wheel, 


repreſented by G, on one end of the axle, with a 


catch H to fall into its teeth; which will at any time 
ſupport the weight, and keep it from deſcending, if 
the workman ſhould happen to let ſlip his hold. For 


want of this precaution, terrible accidents have ſome- 


, 


inadvertcutly milling a ſtep. & 
83. Of the Pully. 
Tae pulley is a ſingle wheel of wood, braſs, or 


iron, moveable upon an axis, and incloſed in a kind 
of caſe called-its block, which admits of a rope to paſs 


times happened to people incloſed in cranes, by their 


freely over the circumference of the pulley, in which 


alſo there-is uſually a groove to keep the rope from 
ſliding, the axis being generally fixed in the block, 


reſpect a mechanical power. 


powers are capable of gaining both power and velo- 


„% H ANI C£ 
Mechanical furniſhed with ſteps, on which a man, who is inclofed 


In ſome pulleys the block is fixed; in others movea - Meckanical 
powers. in the wheel, continually ſteps his feet, às if he was 


Both theſe kinds are powers. 


ble, and riſes with the weight. 
repreſented, fig. 39. AA ſhows a fixed pulley, with its * 
blocks. Over the wheel a (tring BB paſſes, to the ex- 
tremities of which are fixed the two weights Wand F. 
This pulley, however, though it changes the direction 
of a power, yet does not gain any advantage, for one of 
the weights muſt always deſcend as much as the other 
aſcends, of conſequence their velocities muſt always 
be equal; and when this is the caſe, there can be nei- 
ther increaſe nor decreaſe of power. A ſingle fixed 
pulley, therefore, though it may compare the weight 
of two bodies together, cannot be accounted in any 
But if with a fixed pul- 
ley we combine a moveable one, or one in which the 
block ariſes along with the wheel, we gain an increaſe 
of one half. Thus if a weight W hangs at the 
lower end of the moyeable block P of the pulley D, 
and the cord GF poes under the wheel, it is plain 
that the half G of the cord bears one half of the 
weight W, and the half F the other. The hook H, 
therefore, which ſuſtains the half G of the cord, muſt 
therefore bear one half of the weight; and if the cord 
at F be drawn up, fo that the pulley may be raiſed 
from D to C, the itring will be extended to its whole 
length, all but that which goes under the wheel of the 
pulley D; but the weight or power P by which the 
ſtring is thus drawn up, will have moved twice as far 
as the weight W which is drawn up: whence we ſee 
that only oue ponnd at P will be requiſite to counter- 
poiſe two pounds at W. If the upper and fixed bloc 
contain two pulleys, and the lower one U contain alſo 


two, the advantage gained by this combination will be 


as 4 to 1. Thus, if one end of the firing KMOQ 
be fixed to a hook at I, and the ſtring paſles over the 
pulleys N and R, and under thoſe Land P, the weight 

T of one pound will balance a weight W of four 
pounds, ſuſpended by a hook from the moveable 
block, making allowance for the weight of the block 
itſelf. In like manner will the pulleys give an ad- 
vantage of 4 to 1, when diſpoſed as at X and Y ; but 
in all cafes the ſame relation between velocity and 
power is preſerved as in the lever and axis in peritro- 
chio, viz. if the power balances twice its own weight, 
it muſt move or have a tendency to move through 
twice the ſpace; if it balances four times its weight, 
then it muſt have a tend-ncy to move through four 

times the ſpace thar the other does. 7 


* ie 25 
Pulleys are of great uſe in practical mechanics, as Advanta- 

by their means great weights may be raiſed to any ges and dif 
ight much more expeditiouſly than by any other advantages 
od, and the ſmallneſs of their weight makes % pulleys, 


he 
me 
them very convenient for carriage. At ſea they are 
uſed for hoiſting the ſails and yards, ſtraitening ropes, 


c&c. Archimedes, by means of a machine compoſed 


of pullcys, is ſaid to have drawn a ſhip along the 
ſtrand, in the preſence of Hiero king of Syracuſe ; 
but this is ſcarcely to be credited, on account of the 
reat fri lion which attends this kind of machines. 
he friction ariſes from three cauſes: 1. The diame- 
ter of the axis bearing a conſiderable proportion to 
that of the wheels. 2. Their rubbing againſt their 
blocks, or againſt one another. 3. The ſt ffneſs of 


the rope that goes over and under them. All theſe 
| cauſes 


1 2 
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cauſes muſt neceſſarily be angmented, in proportion to 
the weight we have to overcome; and When we con- 
ſider the immenſe reſiſtance which a ſhip muſt make, 


with the ſtrength and ſtiffneſs of the ropes neceſlary 


to overcome it, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe the ſtrength of 
any individual equal to the taſk. 
been uſed by inhuman 1yrants, in conſtructing ma- 
chines for torturing the objects of their cruelty. + 

The pulley has by ſome writers been reduced tothe 
lever as well as the wheel and axis; in which method 
they conſider the fixed pulleys as a lever of the firſt, 
and the moveable pulley as one of the ſecond kind: but 
it is juſtly obſerved by Profeſſor Hamilton, that the 


pulley cannot be with any propriety reduced to a lever; 


becauſe, though both the moveable and immoveable 
pulleys ſhould be taken away, the ropes would have to 


ſuſtain the ſame weight that they do with the pulleys; 
nay, the very fame advantages would be gained by 
the mere uſe of pins, without any wheels, were not 


the friction very great even upon the ſmootheſt pins 


that conld be made uſe of, It is, indeed, merely to 
avoid this reſiſtance on the pins that wheels are made. 


uſe of at all. The beſt. method of compating th 
power, and explaining the reaſon. of the effects o 
u is by conſidering that every moveable pulley 

angs by two ropes equally ſtretched, each of Which 


bears one half of the weight; and therefore, When 


the ſame rope goes round a number of fixed and move- 
1 


moveable pulleys hang; conſequently, if the power 
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able pulleys, ſince all irs parts on each ſide of the pul 
leys are equally ſtretched, the whole weight mult be 
equally divided amongſt all the ropes by which the 


which acts on one rope be equal to the weight divided 


by the number of ropes, that power will ſuſtain the 


weight, 
tion of pulleys has been made by Mr James White, 
who has obtained a patent for his invention, and of 
which the following deſcription is given by the inyen- 
tor. Fig. 68 ſhows the machine, conſiſting. of two 
pulleys Q and R, one fixed and the other moveable. 
Each of theſe has ſix concentric grooves, capable of 
having a line put round them, and thus acting like 
as many different pulleys, having diameters equal to 
thoſe of the grooves. Suppoſing then each of the 
grooves to be a diſtinſt pulley, and that all their dia- 
meters were equal, it is evident that if the weight 
144 were to be raiſed by pulling at 8 till the pulleys 


touched each other, the firſt pulley muſt receive that 


length of line as many times as there are parts of the 
line hanging between it and the lower pulley. In the 


preſent caſe, there are 12 lines, b, d, f, &c. han ging 
between the two pulleys, formed by its revolution a- 
bout the ſix upper and fix lower grooves, 


Hence as 
much line muſt paſs over the uppermoſt pulley as is 
cqual to twelve times the diſtance of the two. But, 


from an inſpection of the figure, — plain, that the 
ſecond pulley cannot receive the full quantity of line 


by as much as is equal to the diſtance betwixt it and 


the firſt. In like manner, the third pulley receives 
leſs than the firſt by as much as is the diſtance between 
the firſt and third; and ſoon to the laſt, which receives 
only one twelfth of the whole, For this receive its 


Pulleys have often 


A very conſiderable improvement in the conſtrue · 


which gives it nothing; while all the others in the Powers. 
ſame frame receive the line partly by turning to meet. 


it, and partly by the line coming to meet them, 
Suppoſing now theſe. pulleys to be equal in ſize, and 


to move freely as the line determines them, it appears 
evident, from the nature of the ſyſtem, that the num. 
ber of their reyolations, and conſequently their velo- 
cities, muſt be in proportion to the number of ſuſpend. 

ing parts that are between the fixed point abovemen- . 
tioned and each pulley reſpectively. Thus the outer= 
moſt pulley would go twelve times round in the time 
that the pulley under which the part u of the line, if 
equal to it, would reyolve only once ; and the inter- 
mediate times and velocities would be a ſeries of arith- 


metical proportionals, of which, if the firſt number 


were 1, the laſt would always be equal to the whole 
number of terms. Since then the revolutions of equal 


and diſtin& pulleys are meaſured by their velocit ies, 
and that it is poſſible to find any proportion of velocity 
on a ſingle body running on a centre, viz. by finding 
proportionate diſtances from that centre, it follows, 


that if the diameters of certain grooves in the ſame 
ſabſtance be exactly adapted to the above ſeries (the 
line itſelf being ſuppoled inelaſtic, and of no magni- 
tude), the neceſſity of uſing ſeveral pulleys in each 
frame will be obviated, and with that ſome of the in- 


conveniences to which the uſe of the pulley is liable. 

In the figure referred to, the coils of rope by which 
the weight is ſupported are repreſented by the lines 
a, ö, c, &c. ; a is the line of fradion, commonly cal- 
led the fall, which paſſes over and under the proper 
grooves, until it is faſtened to the upper frame juſt 
above n. 


deducted from each term; without which the ſmaller 
grooves, to which the ſaid diameter bears a larger pro- 


portion than to the larger ones, will tend to riſe and 
fall faſter than they, and thus introduce worſe defects 


than thoſe which they were intended to obviate. 
The principal advantage of this kind of pulley is, 
that it deſtroys lateral friction, and that kind of ſha- 
king motion which are ſo inconvenient in the common 
pulley, © 
ſtance ſhould give the idea of weakneſs, I would ob- 
ſerve, that to have pins for the pulleys to run on, is 


not the only nor perhaps the beſt method; but that 1 


ſometimes uſe centres fixed to the pulleys, and reyol- 


ving on a very ſhort main in the ſide of the frame, 
by which ſtrength is inercaſed, and friction very much 


diminiſhed; for to the laſt moment the motion of the 


pulley is perfectly circular : and this very cireumſtanee 
is the cauſe oſ its not wearing out in the centre as ſoon. 
as it would, aſſiſted by the ever increaſing irregulari- 
ties of a gullied bearing. Theſe pulleys, when well 


executed, apply to jacks and other machines of that 
nature with peculiar advantage, both as to the time of 
going and their own durability ; and it is poſlible to 


produce a ſyſtem of pulleys of this kind of ſix or eight 


parts only, and adapted to the pockets, which, by 
means of a ſkain of ſewing filk, or a clue of common 
thread, will raiſe upwards of an hundred weight. 


4. Of 


In practice, however, the grooves are not 
arithmetical proportionals, nor can they be ſo; for the 
diameter of the rope employed muſt in all caſes be 


« And leſt (ſays Mr e, this circum- 


ſhare of line = from a fixed point in the upper frame;M 


„ Ns NF 


Thus, let AB be a plane 25 I 
1 uppole alſo: the whole length 
C0 to be three times as great as the perpendicular 
height F; in this caſe, the ey linder E will be ſup- 

ported upon the plane CD, and kept from rolling 


* 4 3 > 


an! of the plane to poi height of it. 
Hel 


doten upon it, by one-third part of its weight. Were 


the length of the plane four times its height, it would 
be prevented from rolling down by one-fourth part of 


e e its weight. The force with, which a rolling body de- 


3 
to 


draw the cylinder up the plane, provided the pivots of 

the wheels be ſmall, and the wheels themſelves pretty 
large. For let the machine ABC, equal in height and 
length to ABM, fig. 
heels, of which two are ſeen at D and E, the third 


4 


Y 


ſcends upon an inclined 


which it would deſcend 


o 


at reſt upon any 
wo of the plane on which it is laid. If the place be 
o elevated as in og. 42, that its perpendicular height 
D be equal to one half of its length AB, then the cy- 


linder will roll down with half its weight; for it would 


mes a power (acting in the direction AB) equal 


as in fig. 43. the cylinder C will deſcend with its whole 
force of 
thing to the ſupport er hinderance of it; for which 
reaſon, it muſt require a power equal to the whole 
force of its gravity to keep it from deſcending... 


If, as in fig. 44. the cylinder C be made to turn 
upon ſlender pivois in the frame D, which is farniſhed 


with a hook, with a line G faſtened to it ; if this line 
go over the fixed pulley H, and have its other end tied 


ſupport the cylinder, and a ſmall force will make it 
either aſcend or deſcend. In the time that the cylin- 
der moves from. A to B, it muſt riſe through the 
whole height of the plane ML, and the weight will 


_ deſcend from H to K, through a ſpace equal to the 
Whole length of the plane AB. If the plane be now 


made to move upon rollers or wheels as in fig. 45. and 
the cylinder be ſupported upon it, the ſame power will 


44. be furniſhed with four 


being under C, while the fourth is concealed by the 


H be tied to a hook at C in the machine, and the 
other to a weight K, the ſame which drew. the cylin · 


board 3. Let the cylinder F be laid upon the lower 
end of the-inclined plane CB, and the line G be ex- 
tended from the frame of the cylinder about ſix feet, 
parallel to the plane CB, and fixed in that direction 
to a hook in the wall, which will keep the cylinder 
frem rolling off the plane. Let one end of the line 


der up the plane beſore. If this line be put over the 
fixed pulley I, the weight K will draw the machine 
along the horizontal plane L, and under the cylinder 
F; and when the machine has been drawn the- whole 


. will be to that with 

by the power of gravity, as 

the height of the plane is to the length of it.— For, 

ſuppoſe the plane AB (fig. N be parallel to the. 
ee 


| Horizon, the cylinder C will hatchets, &c. 


alf its weight to keep it from rolling. If the plane 
be elevated ſo as to be perpendicular to the horizon, 


vity, becauſe the plane contributes no- 


length CB, the cylinder will be raiſed (6 d, equal to Mechanical 
the perpendicular height AB above the horizental powers. 


part at A, | 


The inclined plane, conſidered as a mechanical 1 
power, may calily be reduced to the lever; for the the effects 
power acquired by it is always in the proportion of of the in- 
the length to the height, in the ſame manner as the clined 
22 acquired by a leyer is in the proportion of the Plane. 


ong arm to the ſhort one, To compute, or ſhow the 

reaſon of the power of an inclined plane, therefore, 
we have only to conſtruct a lever, the long arm of 
which is equal to the length of the plane, and the 
ſhort arm to the height of it; then, whatever weight 
put upon the long arm counterpoiſes another put upon 
the ſhort one, will alſo keep the ſame weight from 
rolling down the inclined plane, 

To the inclined plane belong alſo the wedge, and 
all cutting inſtruments which as wedges, as knives, 
From the theory of the inclined plane 
alſo combined with that of falling bodies, we deduce 
ſome of the moſt remarkable properties of the pen- 
dulum. See PExDULUM. n 
N 5. Of the Wedge. 


"Tan may be conſidered as two equally inclined Plate 
planes DEF and CEF, fig. 46. joined together at ccLxxxv. 
their baſes e EFO; DC is the whole thickneſs of the | 


wedge at its back ABCD, where the power is applied; 
EF is the depth or height of the wedge ; DF the length 
of one of its ſides, equal to CF the length of the other 
fide ; and OF is its ſharp edge, which is entered into 
the wood or other matter to be ſplit, by the force of 


- a hammer or mallet ſtriking perpendicularly upon its 
back. Thus AB, fig. 47. is a wedge driven into the 
| | "cleft CED of the wood FG. RE ” 
do the hook in the weight I; if the weight of the bo- 
dy l be to the weight of the cylinder C, added to that 
of its frame D, as the perpendicular height of the 
| plane LM is to its length AB; the weight will juſt 


4 S 


When the wood does not cleave at any diſtance be- 
fore the wedge, there will be an equilibrium between 
the power impelling the wedge downward, and the re- 
ſiſtance of the wood aQting againſt the two ſides of 
the wedge : if the power be to the reſiſtance as half 
the thickneſs of the wedge at its back is to either of 
us ſides, and if the power be increaſed ſo as to over- 
come the friction of the wedge, and the reſiſtance ari- 
ſing from the coheſion of the wood, the wedge will 


be driven in, and the wood ſplit. But when the wood 
ſplits, as it commonly does, before the wedge, the 


power impelling the latter will not be to the reliſt- 
ance of the wood as half the thickneſs of the wedge 


is do one of its ſides, but as half its thickneſs is 


to the length of the other fide of the cleft, eſtima- 
ted from the top or acting part of the wedge ; for 
if we ſuppoſe the wedge to be lengthened down to- 
the bottom of the cleft at E, the ſame proportion 
will hold ; namely, that the power will be to the re- 


ſiſtance, as half the thickneſs of the wedge is to 


the length of either of its ſides; or, which is the 
ſame thing, as the whole thickneſs of the wedge 
is. to the length of both its ſides. I 

To prove this, let us ſuppoſe the wedge is divided 


Tengthwiſc into two equal parts; in which caſe, it will 


become two equally inclined planes, one of which, as 
abc fig. 48. may be made uſe of for ſeparating the 
moulding cd from the wainſcot AB. It is evident, that 
when this half wedge has beendrivenitswholelength ac 
between the wainſcot and mouldings, its inſide ac _ 
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| Mechanical be at ed, and the moulding will be ſeparated to from. the threads of the ſertw fff.” Thus, 1 


powers. 


is to the length of both ſides of the cleft) when every time the ſcrew al 
the wood ſplits at any diſtance before the wedge :- by the winch A, the \ 


fore it, the top of the wedge then becomes the then the circum NY of A eircle deſcribed by the 
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been advanced, it is plain that this-cannot be the caſe. much increaſed as the circumference of the groove. e 


Wedge. 


10K In 
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the bewers. 
3 l 


the wainſcot, But, from what has been already ſhown diſtance of the threads to be half an inch, an 
concerning the inclined plane, it appears, that, to have lentzth ofthe winehawelye inches, the cirel6 deſcribed; 
an equilibriam between the power impelling the half by the extremity if i berethe power acts will be 
wedge and the reſiſtance of the moulding, the former nearly 76 inches, e times the d:\tance be- 
mult be to the latter as ab to ac, that is, 2s the thick» . tween the threat e fingle pound acting at 
neſs of the back which receives the ſtroke is to the the end of ſuch a Wlleliwe id balance 152 at the ex 8 
length of the fide againſt which che moulding acts. tremity of the ſcrew; and much more as can over 
Since, cherefore, the pawer 72 the balf wedge is come the friction would rurg the winch and raiſe,dp 
to the reſiſtanee againſt its ſide As the half back ab is the weight, EZ # 7 — 

to the whole fide as, it is plain that the power up- Fig. 50. repreſents 
on the whole wedge, Where the whole ickneſs is force of the ſcrews: 
double the half-back, muſt be to the reſiſtance of axis a ſcrew ab, we 
both its {ſides as the thickneſs of the whole back which ſuppoſe to h 


40 2 * 
- ” 
* 


- Pg 
; . : 


4 Sine for extibjelſy' l. the YI 
it wheel C hate upon its 1 
in he teeth of the Wheel D, * 5 — 
Ws is plain that * 

1 turned round 

ie wh will be moved one tooth 
For when the wedge is driven quite into the wood, by the ſerew; and thereſor in 48 revolutions of * 
and the latter ſplits at ever ſo ſmall a diſtance he-" winch, the wh ene ence round. f. 


acting part, becauſe the wood does not touch it any handle of the winch A de enn do the eireumferenee 
where elſe. And ſince the bottom of the cleft muſt of a grobye e round the wheel Djthie velocity of 
be conſidered as the place where the whole reſiſtance handle will be 48 times as great as the velocity of a 
is accumulated, it is plain from the nature of the given point in the groove, Conſequently if the lids . 
lever, that the farther the power is from the re- G goes round the groove e, and has a weight of 48 
ſiſtance, the 5 advantage it acts with. pounds hung to it below the pedeſtal FF, a power of 
Some have fuppoſed, that the power of the weigh | one pound at the handle will balance that weight. if 
was in the proportion of the thickneſs of it to the the line G goes round the axle I inſtead of thi groove 
length of one of its ſides ; but from what has already of the wheel D, the force of the machine will be ad 


The wedge, as has already been ſhown; is compoſed is greater than that of the axle ; waich, ſuppoſing to 


of two inclined planes, each of which has a perpendi- be ſix times, then one pound at H will balance 258 


cular height hols one half the thiekneſs of che 
As the power 

is always as che ſength * 8 p. 

is evident that the er off | 

plancs of which the ed ue led muſt be as the” 


length of one fide to half the chice and conſe- of the 


guently the power of both muſt be as the Jen of N dividing ſpace into an almoſt infinite Hümber o parts. 
both ſides is to the whole thickneſs. | hs 


The power of the wedge is exceedingly gr eat, ne 
much that not only wood but rocks may be ſplit by 
it, which could ſcarce be done by any, A the othe 


wers: but in this it is aſſiſted by 5e 
eee which drives it, and ſhatcers'the: ſtone ina 
manner that could ſearceÞ 
ſure, —Wecges as well/as pulleys have alſo been 
as inſtruments of torture. | j . oxy 


9 6. Of the Screw. 1 


Tars i is the ſtrongeſt of all the mati wet | 


though it cannot be accounted a ſimple one, as no' 
ſcrew can be made uſe of EINE a lever or winch 10 
aſſiſt in pe, it. 


N 


once round in the time e Abe wMWove- Wik other conditions. 
from one ſpiral thread to another, from d ro e for in- 


ſtance, Hence the force of the ſcrew will be as the 
circumference of the circle defined, by the lever or 
winch by which it is turned, is to the diſtance between 


the ine ned plane therefore” 2 


'of th 1 inclined 


| ſtruments, ſuch as teleſcobes, 


ers. ſcrew'is always ge uf of in order td move the eye 
the glaſs Avery little mearer or farther away from the ob- . 


y be done by a) mple pref- #0 
uſed © as td make it act with the greatelf accuracy, is defcri- r Hume 


' general principles upon which this method depends, provement 


be retarded in procufing 1 i more than | is abſylutely ne- 


pounds ſuſpended by the line at the axle. 
ie ſcrew is of very. extenſive uſe in mechanics, its 
at power rendering it more eligible for compreſſing 


ies together than. any of the reſt, and the gre . 0 3 
diſp rity betwixr the * of the h andle and that 5 55 1 
threads of the ſcrew, rendering it proper for = - - 


Hence, in the confiraion of many n in- 
where i is nece N I 


.adjuſt the focus to the eyes of different people, the 


& glaſs. In the zi volume of the Philoſophical 


actions, a new-method of applying the ſcrew, ſo 


ed by Mr Hunter ſurgeon. /The-following are the cer's im- 


: | of the ſeveral paris of the g en the 
gine be adjuſted in ſuch a manner to the force they * 
are intended to exert, that they ſhall not breaꝶ under 


the weight they ought to counte raQ, nor yet encum- . 
ber the motion by a greater quantity of matter than — 
is neceſſary to give them g proper degree of !trength. 


power by means of the ma- 5 
chine be ſo regulated, that While the force we gan exert 
is thereby rendered adequate to the effect, it may not 
ge ze ſſa TY. Ke 5 * 
3. That the machine be as imple as is Degen 8 


4. It onght to be as Es, and as little Wie on 
ſome as poſhble in the application, 
5. The moving power muſt be applied in ſuch a 
manner as to act to the greateſt advamage ; and 1 
c 
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Sea. II. 


Mechanical the motion ultimately produced may have that direc- 


: 
= x 4 * * = 
M E G H 
0 . 


powers. tion and velocity which is molt adapted to the execu- 
S—— don of the ultimate deſign of the machine. 


| To atrain all theſe aduantages in any machine- is 
perhaps impoſſible ; but in the application of the 


{4 


the ſerew 


6. Of two machines, equal in other reſpects, that 


deſerves the preſerence in which the friction leaſt di- 


miniſhes the effect propoſed by the whole, 


ſerew, the following method promiſes to be attended 


With ſeveral of them | / 


Let AB (fig 517.) be a plate of metal, in which 
D plays, having a certain number of 
threads in an inch, ſuppoſe 10. Within the ſcrew 


„ Seethe CD there is a female ſcrew *, which receives the 


article 
Sare tu. 


ſmaller ſcrew DE of 11 threads in an inch. This 


ferew is kept from moving about with the former by 


means of the apparatus at AFGB. | But if the 
| handle CK Lü þe torned ten times round the ſcrew, 


CD will advance an inch upwards; and if we ſup- 


poſe the ſcrew DE to move round along with CD, . 


the point E will adyance an iuch. If we now turn 
the ſcrew DE ten times backward, the point E will 


move downwards :3ths of an inch, and the reſult of 


both motions will be to lift the point E Arth of an inch 


upwards. But if, while the ſcrew CD is turned ten 
times round, DE be kept from moving, the effect 


will be the fame as if it had moved ten times round 
with CD, and been ten times turned back; that is, 


it will advance Arth of an inch. At ons turn, there- 
fore it will advance upwards r r Of an inch. 


If now the handle be tix inches lung, the power to 
produce an equilibrium muſt be to the weight as 1 to 


Ox. 28 326241 46.912. Thus the force of Mr 


Hunter's ſcrew is greatly ſuperior to that of the com- 


mon one, for in order to have as great a power on 


the plan of the latter, it muſt have 110 threads in an 


inch, which would render it too weak to reſiſt any 
_ conſiderable violence. | | : 


* 


With regard to the ſecond general maxim above 


laid down, Mr Hunter conſiders both kinds of ſcrews 


as equally applicable, only that the more complicated 
ſtructure, and conſequently greater expence of his 
ſcrew, renders it conyenient to uſe the common ſcrew 


Where only a ſmall increaſe of power is neceſſary, and 


his improved one where a great power is wanted. By 
mortening the handle alſo, the whole machine is ren- 
dered more portable and leſs troubleſome in the uſing. 
To anſwer the fifth intention, both ſeem to be e- 
qually proper ; but for the ſixth, the preference muſt 


be given to ſuch as beſt anſwer the particular purpoſe 
Propoſed, Thus if the ſcrew DE be deſigned to 


carry an index which muſt turn round at the fame 
time that it riſes upward, the common ſcrew is pre- 
ferable ; though our author alſo propoſes a method 


by which his fcrew may anſwer the fame purpaſe: 


With this view a ſtill ſmaller ſcrew ought to play 
within the ſcrew DE, and be connected with the 


. ſcrew C D, ſo as to move round along with it. It muſt 


have, according ta the foregoing proportions, III 


threads in an inch; and they mul} lie in a contrary 


direction to thoſe of CD; ſo that when they are 
both turned together, and CD moves npwards, this 
other may move downwards. At one turn this will 
move upwards roth part of an inch, and at the ſame 
time will move in a circular dixection ; but the accu- 


ANIS. 
racy required in eonſtructing ſach ſcrews, even tho' Mechanical 
made with fewer threads than thoſc juſt mentioned, powers. 


would 3 be too great for practice. In many 
caſes, however, ſcrews upon Mr Hunter's principles 
may be of confiderable uſe. 


The theory of the ſcrew is eaſily deduced from that Theory of 
of the inclined plane and lever; for the threads of the the ſcrew. 


{crew in fact form a continued inclined planc, the 
height of which is the diſtance betwixt the two threads, 
and the length is the circumference of the cylinder. 


Hence, without any lever the ſcrew would have a 
conſiderable power, were it not for the great friction 


of the parts upon one another; and this friction would 
be much more increaſed by the perpendicular action 
of a weight on the top of the cylinder than by the 
horizontal action of a lever. 


7. Other methods of accumulating power, which do not 


_ Properly come under the denomination of any of the mes 


chanical powers already deſcribed. 


| From the account already given of the ſix mecha- 
nical powers, it is evident, that they can do no more 


than accumulate, or, if we may uſe the expreſſion, com- 
- preſs, any degree of velocity into a ſmall fpace. The 


velocity thus compreſſed, becomes what we call power, 
and is capable of again impreſſing the original degree 


of velocity upon a. body of an equal or nearly equal 


ſize to the firſt which originally impreſſed it; but in 


every caſe the abſolute quantity of motion, or of pow- 


er, remains the ſame without a poſſibility of angmen- 
tation or diminution by levers, ſcrews, pulleys, or 


wedges. It follows, therefore, that if by any method 


we can preſerye for a certain time a ſmall quantity of 


motion, that will at the end of the time ſpecified a- 


mount to an aſtoniſhing power, which we could ſcarce 
at firſt have imagined to proceed from ſo ſmall a cauſe. 
Thus, though a man cannot raiſe a ton weight from 
the ground at once, he is eaſily capable of railing 190 
pounds at once from the ground, and this for a con- 
ſiderable number of times in ſucceſſion. It is plain, 


therefore, that ina very ſhort time a man could in this 


manner raiſe the ton weight, if it were divided into 
20 parts, as effectually as by a le ver or other machine; 


though the fatigue conſequent upon ſtooping down and 


raiſing up his body ſo often would no doubt make the 


toil much greater. Even by means of a lever, how- 


ever, before a man could raiſe a ton weight one foot 
from the grœund, with the trouble of exerting a force 


equal to 100 pounds, he muſt. have a lever 20 or 2r 


feet in length, and exert à conſtant. force of 100 
pounds, while he goes up through a ſpace of 20 feet, 
or pulls down a rope through that ſpace. The lever, 
therefore, only accumulates the power exerted. in pul- 
ling or carrying the weight of 100 pounds.through 20 


feet, and diſcharges. it all upon the ſpace of one foot; 


whence it is plain, that any other thing which could do 
this would raiſe the ton weight as effectually as the lever. 

One method. of accumulating a. great power is by 
ſaſpending a very heavy body by a chain or ſtrong 
rope of confiderable length. This body may be pur 
in motion by a very ſmall degree of power more than 


is requiſite for: bending; the rope, and: will acquire a 


vibratory motion like a pendulum ; by continuing the 


Impulſe as the body returns, it will continually acquire 
greater and greater force, the arches. through which 


it: 
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Mechanical it moves becoming continually larger, until at laſt. it 
Powers. might be made to overcome almoſt any obſtacle : and 
upon this principle the battering rams of old were 
conſtructed, the power of which has been already men» 
tioned ; nevertheleſs the power of one ſtroke of this 
engine never could exceed the accumulated power of 
the impulſes given to it in order to produce that ſtroke, - 
or even quite equal it, becauſe the itiffneſs of the rope, 
and the reſiſtance of the air, muſt always take off ſome- 
thing from its Po oF wg eb nd bbs > 
Another method of accumulating force is by means 
of a very heavy wheel or cylinder, moveable about an 
axis. A ſmall force will be ſufficient to put this wheel in 
motion; and, if long continued, will accumulate in ſuch 
2 manner as to produce ſuch effects in raiſing weights 
and overcoming reſiſtances, as could not by any. means 
be accompliſhed by rhe application of the original mo- 
ving force. On this ſubject Mr Atwood has demon- 


1 Sec. II. 
aQs as a reſiſting power, and the greateſt part of the Mechanical 
ſuperfluous motion is lodged in it, ſo that the increaſe powers. 
of velocity in the machine is ſcarcely perceptible, 
Thus the animal] has time to reſt himſelt until the ma- 
chine again requires an increaſed impulſe, and fo on 
alternately. — The caſe is the ſame with a machine mo- 
ved by water, or by a weight; for tho” the ſtrength of 

theſe. does mot.exhault itſelf like that of an animal, 

yet the yielding of the parts of the machine renders 

the impulſe much leſs after it begins to move: hence 
its velocity is accelerated for ſome time; until the im- 
pulſe becomes ſo ſmall that the machine requires an in- 
creaſe of power to keep up tlie neceſſary motion... 
Hence the machine flackens us pace, the water meets. 
with more; reſiſtance, and of conſequence exerts its 
power more fully, and the machine recovers its velo- 
city. But when a fly js added to the other parts, this 
acts firſt 'as '@ power of reſiſtance, fo that the ma- 


ſtrated, that a force of 20 pounds applied for 37 Te- 


conds to the circumference of a cylinder of 10 fret. 


radius, and weighing 4713 pounds, would, at the di - 
ſtance of one foot from the centre, give an impulſe to 
a muſket-ball equivalent to what it receives from a full 
charge of gun - powder. 
produced in {ix minutes and ten ſeconds by a man turn- 


The ſame effect would be 


chine cannot acquire the velocity it would otherwiſe 


do. When it next begins 10 yield to the preſſure of 
the water, and the impulſe of courſe to ſla cken, the 
fly communicates part of its motion to the other parts; 
ſo that if the machine be well made, there is very 
little difference in the velocity perceptible. The truth 
of what is here advanced will eaſily be ſeen, from con- 


ing the cylinder with a winch one foot long, in which 
he conſtantly exerted a force of 20 pounds. In this 
caſe, however, as well as the former, there is not any 
abſolute accumulation of power; for the cylinder has 
no principle of motion in itſeif, and cannot have more 
than it receives. S ek OH ; 


ſidering the inequality of motion in a clock when the 
pendulum is off, and how very regularly it goes when _ 
regulated by the pendulum, which here acts as a fly. - 
Flies are particularly uſeful in any kind of work Of the 
which is done by alternate ſtrokes, as the lifting of weight of 


33 
Of the uſe 
of flies in 
Various 


machines. 


This accumulation of motion, however, in heavy 
wheels, is of great ſervice in the conſtruction of ma- 
chines ſor various purpoſes, rendering them greatly 
more powerful and eaſy to be worked by animals, as 
well as more regular and ſteady, when ſet in motion 
by water, or any inanimate” power. Hence the uſe 
of flies, ballaſt-wheels, &c; which are commonly ſup: 
poſed to increaſe the power of a machine, though in 
reality they take ſamething from it, and act upon a 
quite different principle. —In all machines in which 
flies are uſed, a — 2 greater force muſt at firſt 


be applied than what is neceſſary to move the machine 


efforts. 


without it, or the fly maſt have been ſet in motion 


ſome time before it is applied to. the machine. It is 


this ſuperfluous power which is collected by the fly, 
and ſcrves as a kind of reſeryoir from which the ma- 
chine may be. ſupplied when the animal flackens his 
This, we muſt obſerve, will always be the 
caſe with animals, for noue are able to exert a great 
power with abſolute conſtaney; ſome intervals of re 
even though almoſt imperceptible, are requiſite, other- 
wiſe the creature's ſtrength would in a thort time be 
entirely exhauſted, When he begins to move the 
machine he is vigorous, and exerts a great power ; in 
conſequence of which he overcomes not only the re- 
ſiltance of the machine itſelf, but.communicates a 


_ conſiderable degree of power to the y. The machine, 


when moving, yields for a time to a ſmaller impulſe ; 
during which time the fly itſelf acts as moving pow- 
er, and the animal recovers the ſtrength he had loſt. 
By degrees, however, the motion of the machine de- 
creaſes, and the animal is obliged to renew his ef- 
forts. The velocity of the machine would now be 


conſiderably increaſed, were it not that the fly now 
2 


large peſtles, pumping of water, &c. In this caſe the flies 


weight of the wheel employed is a principal object; 
and the method of calculating this is to compare it 
with the weight to be raiſed at cach ſtroke of the ma- 
chine. Thus, ſuppoſe it required to raiſe a peſtile 30 
pounds weight to the height of one foot 60 times in 
a minute.: Let the diameter of the fly be ſeven feet, 
and ſuppoſe the peſtle to be lifted once at every revo- 
lution of the fly; we muſt then conſider what weight 
paſſing through 22 feet in a ſecond will be equivalent 
to 30 pounds moving through one foot in a ſecond. 

This will be 304-22 or lr pounds. Were a fly of 

this kind to be applied, therefore, and the machine 
ſet.a going, the fly would juſt be able to lift the peſtle 
once after the moving power was withdrawn; but by 
inereaſing the weight of the fly to 10, 12, of 20 pounds, 
che machine when left to itſelf would make a conſi- 
derable number of ſirokes, and be worked with mich 
leſs labour than if no fly had been uſed, though no 
doubt at the firſt it would be found a conſiderable in- 


ſt, cumbrance to the motion. This is equally applicable 


to the action of pumps ; but the weight which can be 
moſt advantageouſly given to a fly has never yet been 
determined by mechanics. It is certain, however, that 
the fly does not communicate any abſolute increaſe of 
power to the machine ; for if a man or other animal 
is not able to ſet any mechanical engine in motion 
without a fly, he will not be able to do it, though a 
fly be applied, nor will he be able to keep it in motion 
though ſet a-going with a fly by means of a 2 
power. This mey ſeem to be contradicted by the 
example of a common clock; for if the pendulum be 
once ſtopped, the weight is not able to ſet it in mo- 
tion again, though it will keep it going when once 
put in motion by an external power. This, however, 

depends 


ow 
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Mechanical depends not upon any inſufficiency of the weight, but 
_ powers. on the particular mechaniſm of the crown wheel; 


H which is ſuch, that when once the pendulum is ſtop- 
185 pe, it would require a much greate weight than that 


commonly applied to ſet it in motion] auc if the uſual 


weight was to act fairly, it would be more than ſuſſi - 
| ©" edenit to move all ne machinery, aud make the pen- w 
8 reater force khan it addition of another weight y, equal to the third part 


dulum vibrate alſo with much g 


: ; * 8 ; woe 0 2 | 15 . 1 1 ; 
"=D 5 43% BST. 


Tas doctrine of friction, according to Mr Fergu- 
ion, may be ſummed up in the following manner : 


tal plane, it preſſes it with its whole weight; which 


"3h effect v its gravity deſtroyed by the plane, we will 


touching ſurfaces be perfectly ſmooth. 2. But ſince 
we find no ſuch Thing as perfect Tmoorhinefs in the 

ſur faces of bodies, bat an evident roughneſs or uneven- 
neſsof che paxis in their ſurface, sriſing from their po- 


roſity and pecuhiar textare, it is eaſy to underſtand, 


thbat, when two ſach fur faces come together, the pro- 
minent parts of one will in ſome meaſure fall into the 
© concave parts of the other; and therefore, when an 
horizontal motion is attempted in one, the fixed pro- 


mitent parts of the other will give more or leſs re ſiſt 


Ance tothe moving ſurface, by holding and detaining 
its parts ; and this is what we call friction. 3. Now 

__ _  Gnce any body will require a force proportional to its 
weight to draw it over a given obſtacle, it follows, that 


| the friction ariſing tothe moving body will always be 


in proportion to its weight only, and not the quantity 


of the ſurface by which it bears upon the reliſting 


plane or ſarface. Thus, if a piece of wood four inches 
wide and one thick be laid upon another fixed piece 
olf the ſaine wood, it will require the ſame weight to 
Array it along, whether it be laid on its broad or nar- 
row fide. 4. For though there be four times the 
_"mumber of touching particles on the broad fide [cete- 
mm paribus), yet each particle is preſſed with but 3th 
pe the weight that thoſe are on the narrow fide z and 
inc four times the number, multiplied by th of the 
. --, weight; is equal to 3th of the number multiplied” by 
pon times che weight, it is plain the reſiſtance is equal 
in both caſes, and ſo requires the ſame force to over- 
eeome it. 5. The reaſon why friction is proportional 
do the weight of the moving body is, becauſe the power 
applied to move the body muſt raiſe it over the pro- 
minent parts of the ſurface on which it is draun ; and 
this motion of the body, as it is not upright, ſo it 
will not require a power equal to its whole weight; 
but being in the nature of the motion on an inclined 
plane, it will require only a part of its own weight, 
Which will vary with the various degrees of ſmooth- 
'nefs and aſperity. 6. Ii is found by experiment, 
that a body will be drawn along by nearly 4d of its 
weight; and if the ſurfaces be hard and well poliſh. 
_ cd, by leſs than a third part; whereas if the parts 
be ſoft or ragged, it will require a much greater 
Fig. $4, weight. Thus alſo the cylinder of wood AB, if 
pery ſmooth, and laid on two well poliſhed ſappor- 
ters CD (having been firſt oiled or greaſed), and 
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1, When one body inſiſts on another upon _@horizon- 


then charged with the weight of two pounds in the Mechanical 
two equal balls GH, it will require an additional powers. 
weight , equal to about a third part of the two 
pounds, to give motion to or overcome the friction 

of the laid cylinder,” 7. Now this additional weight, 

as it cauſes a greater weight of the cylinder, will like- 

wie increaſe the friction; and therefore require the 


of its own weight; for the ſame reaſon, the weight 
y Will require another a, a third part leſs ; and fo on 
ad infiaitum. Hence, ſuppoſing the friction to be 
preciſely a third of the weight, the firſt weight with 
all the additional ones, vis. 2, 3, 3, Fr, &c. will be 
a ſeries of numbers in geometrical progreſſion de- 
creating. Now the ſum of all theſe terms, except the 


_; being 8 reacted on, and conſequently the woe. _ firſt; is found, by a well-known theorem in arithmetic, 
. ne, it will de to be equal ro one pound. So that if the weight of 

Aßbſolotely free to move in any horizontal direction by 
Any the lea(t power applied thereto, provided both the 


the cylinder be inconſiderable, the readieſt way to over- 
come the friction would be to double the power G, or 

H, at once. 8. But though we may, at a medium, 
- allow a third part of the weight with which any {imple 
machine is charged for the friction ariſing from 
thence, yet this'is yery precarious, and ſeldom is the 
cafe : for if ABCD be a piece of braſs of ſix ounces, Fig. 5, 
and EFGH be alſo a plate of braſs, and both the 
ſurfaces well ground and poliſhed, the weight P of 
near two ounces will be required to draw along the 
body AC alone; but if AC be loaded with 6, 8, or 
rolb. then a ſixth part of the weight will be ſufficient 
to draw it along the plane. On the other band, if 
the plane be covered with à linen or woollen dloth, 
then a third or half part, and ſometimes more, will 
be requiſite to draw it along on the plane. 9. Yet 
notwithſtanding the difficulty and uncertainty attend- 
ing the eſtimation of the quantizy of friction, it is ſtill 
a moſt uſeful and neceffary inquiry, how and by what 
means the friction of any machine may be diminiſſied! 
In order to this, we*muſt-conſider friction mechani- 
cally, or as a force ating againſt a power applied to 
overcome it, Thus ſuppole AB an upright ſtem Fig. 56, 
or ſhaft, turning freely in the focket B fixed in the 
table or plane IKLM; and AC, DE, wo arms 
fixed in the faid ſhaft, the latter of which, DE, has 
three pins going into a ſocket in the middle of heavy 
weights, F, G, or H, in ſuch a manner, that when a 
power applied at C moves the lever AC, it cauſes the 
lever DE te protrude or thruſt along the weights at 
F, G, or H, in a circular manner upon the table. 
to. Now ſince we ſuppoſe the weight, all the while it 
is in motion, is freely and wholly ſupported by the 
plane, it follows, that all the reſiſtance it can pive to 
the power applied to C, is only what ariſes from its 
friction on the plane. What this friction is, will be 
found by applying the weight at G, ſo that BG be 
equal to AC; for then the power applied to C, acting 
in a tangent to the circle CRS, that ſhall juſt move 
the weight G, will be equal to its friction. But if 
the weight be applied at F, becauſe BF is greater 
than AC, the ſame power at C, as before, will not 
move it, by reaſon its force is here increaſed, by ha- 
ving a greater velocity than the power; as, on the 
other hand, if placed at H, a leſs power at C ſhall 
move it, becauſe of its having there leſs velocity than 
the power, as is evident from the properties of the 
lever. 14. Hence we underſtand, that though the 
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Mechauical weight of 4 bathe remains the ſame ; yet the rie. 
wan tioa may be diminiſhed, by contriving that the parts 
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weight; ſo that you may 


force of any acting ſubſtance ; and from t 
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moving he w ght, and © 
the me. geon 1 * A N er as t: 10 wilt” 
reduce the friQtianto: n andif, again, che Axis 
of the wheel be ta the wheel as 1 10 the wh 


reduce the friction to ; th part; and if the axis of 


this wheel be laid on the perimeter of another wheel, 


the friction will be reduced to a ſtil leſſer part of the 
raged | in this manner to di- 
miniſh the friction wheels applied in 
this manner are . 173. Beſides 
what has been alu fall, ſomew hat farther is ne- 
ceſſary to diminifhitlie iba of whee!-carriages. It 
was before obſerved; that friction aroſe chiefly by 
lifting che boch ae the pro gent parts. of the plane 
on which it is moved: i we can @gtrive to move 
the body along Wi ee or ſuſtaming its weight, 
we ſhall move it withour mack 2 ; and this may 


ſubject as rollers, wheels, aſe the aſperities 
of ita ſurface will. Tay hold * che © of the roller, and 
move it likewiſe;. . it 18 u, that when the 
body is drawn 1 the promigent parts of the rol- 
ler, they imm 1y 8 

ance, By this cireular motion of the oller, its pro- 
minent parts belo do only deſceni aud move upon 
or over, and art not drawn againſt, the fixed promi- 


nent parts of the plane, and ſo receive no. reſiſtance 


from them. Hence the body is conveyed along with- 
vat being lifted up, in the ſame manner as a wheel 


is moved by a den * 2 nnen reſiſt» 
_nce. < 


| Seer, 1 Ye mot 


* Powers. | 


none of them is capable of augmenting the abſolute 


nce we may 
jaſtly conclude, that no combination of them can do 


ſo. In fact, theſe combinations axe very often detri- 


mental, and oceaſion à great loſs of power by friction. 
This is the great obſtacle in mechanies, and muſt al- 
ways be greater in complex than in fimple machines ; 


and therefore the latter are always to be preferred, 


excepting where conveniency requires ſame degree of 
complication. The lever being the ſimpleſt machine, 


ane ar attended with leaſt Anion, is always to be 


ower, E- 
the peritrochio combined with a ſingle pulley will an 
ſwer the pur 


{ we be ng them up into warechoule 
be done by laying n oveable circular 


ite lowering goods is much more dangerous -than 


pive-Way,- and make no reſiſt- 


: he. 81 LIES dee 
? wr the Meena 2 n d 


WI bas 5 already laid down ing 


che mechanical powers in particular, we have ſeen that 


ole where it is requiſite to n n for a ſmall em 


N 1 . 


It may likewiſe be uſed with propriety where tion of Me- 
4 4 a unn . banieal 

1 ies are to undergo a long continued degree opt 
ey yield bat little. For this p the fe: .P 
Sip 36 * — of the ſecg ad, kind, repre ſcans 


de 


* 


the Ie 
preſſure it is de- 
+ ad vantage of giving 
2 74 and is a very ad-. 
d ng ch eeſß or other t age | 
ie a very great exertion of fo 
Fequilite we muſt e mploy wedges or 
E theſe have the difai vantage of 
ure on the leaſt yielding of the © 
ed. Wedges therefore require i 
Naxiven, and ſcrews i be turned by: = 
p n In o 


eser. _ A 
wills the preffire 


of the mill. Oil of ' ſweet —_— 
pothecaries in a preſs driven 
ned by a Jong lever aſſiſted 8 
Where it is 8 to have a Con 1 
raiſed. lf ſome height, the poltey ts cht 7 
but the fo jon is [extremely great; the axis 


e extremely well, and with leſs friction 35 
than'any machine compoſed of pulleys alone. The Beſt me- 
machines called cranes are generally combinations. of thod of 
theſe two; aid are very much uſed, eſpecially by,th _ 
coſnmereial ople, for raiin goods ont of e | 
„ and" Tor Towering — 
In theſe operations "we' muſt obſerve, 


mn. 


railing them, on account of the-vaſt increaſe of _yelo- 
city which bodies acquire every moment by the power / 
of gravity. In the conſtruction of cxanes, therefore, Ie? 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to attend rojthis;cirevmitance,;.. w 
and to guard againſt accidents. /- The folldwingarc 
recommended-by-Mr Fetpuſon *" Pig.) 52. ſhows one + 1 
crane well S eulareT” for the purpaſes zu . err 2 
When the rope H is hboked to. the weight K > 4, man 
turns the winch A, on the axis W197971ł trundle 3 
B, which turns the wheel C, on WI 3 
trundle E, which turns the wheel 2 3 
axis G, on which the great rope HF winks a as * the 8 
ng ver a pulley 1. at. the £85, WA. — F 
it draws vp the heavy bur 
| ing raiſed to a proper height, as ck | 
iptoutherquayyuisthen> brought over the quay by 
E the wheel Z round by. the e y 2, Which 


8 ſuch accidents. 

The great rope goes between two wet 5 Wo. 
i and 1, which turn upon gudgeons in the fixed beams 
Fand g; and as the gib is turned towards either ſide, 
the rope bends upon the roller next ey fide, Were 
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Combina- it not for theſe rollers, the gib would be quite unma- 
tion of Me. napeable ; for the moment it were turned ever ſo lit- 


749 
dle B can never come away from the wheel C until Combina- 
the handle q be turned half round. tionof Me- 


chanical te towards any ſide, the weight K would begin to de- The great rope runs upon rollers pp in the lever L. M, chanical 
N ſcend, becauſe the rope would be ſhortened between which keep it from bending between the axle at G and —— 
- _ _ —— the pulley I and axis G; and fo the gib would be pul- the pulley I. This lever turns upon the axis N by 
lied violently io that ſide, and either be broken to pie - means of the weight O, which is juſt ſufficient to keep 
ces or break every thing that came in its way. Theſe its end L up to the rope; ſo that, as the great axle 
rollers muſt be placed fo that the ſides of them round turns, and the rope coils round it, the lever riſes with 
which the rope bends may keep the middle of the the rope, and prevents the coilings from going over 
bended part directly cyen with the centre of the hole one another. | 
in which the upper gudgeon of the gib turns in the The power of this crane may be eſtimated thus: Sup- 
beam . The truer thele rollers are placed, the ea- poſe the trandle B to have 13 ſtaves or rounds, and 
ier the gib is managed, and the leſs apt to {wing ci- the wheel C to have 78 ſpur- cogs; the trundle E to 
ther way by the force of the weight K. have 14 ſtaves, and the wheel F 56 cogs: then, by 
A ratchet-wheel Q is fixed upon the axis D, near multiplying the ſtaves of the trundles, 13 and 14, into 
the (crandle E; and into this wheel falls the catch or one another, their product will be 182 ; and by mul- 
click R. This hinders the machine from running back tiplying the cogs of the wheels, 78 and 56, into one 
by che weight of the burden K, if the man who raiſes another, their product will be 4368 : and dividing 
it mould happpen to be careleſs, and io leave off work- 4368 by 182 the quotient will be 24: which ſhows that 
ing at the winch A ſooner than he ought to do. the winch A makes 24 turns for one turn of the wheel 
When the burden K is raiſed to its proper height F and its axle G, on which the great rope or chain 
from the ſhip, and brought over the quay by turning HIH winds. So that if the length or radius of the 
the gib about, it is let down gently upon the quay, vr winch A were only equal to half the diameter of the 
into a cart ſtanding thereon, in the following manner: great axle G, added to half the thickneſs of the rope 
Aman takes hold of the rope t (which goes over the H, the power of the crane would be as 24to 1: but 
_ pulley v, and is tied to a hook at 8 in the catch R), the radius of the winch being double the above length, \ 
and ſo diſengages the catch from the ratchet-wheel Q it doubles the ſaid power, and fo makes it as 48 to f: = 
and then, the man at the winch A turns ir backward, in which caſe, a man may raiſe 48 times as much = 
and lets down the weight K. But if the weight pulls weight by this engine as he could do by his natural {| 
too hard againſt this man, another lays hold of the ftrength without it, making proper allowance for the my 
handle V, and by pulling it downward draws the gripe friction of the working parts. Two men may work = 
U cloſe to the wheel V, which by rubbing hard againſt at once, by having another winch on the oppoſite end = 
the gripe hinders the too quick deſcent of the weight; of the axis of the trundle under B, and fo make the By 
and not only fo, but even ſtops it at any time if required. power ſtill double. | +4 | 
By this means, heavy goods may be either raiſed or If this power be thought greater than what may be 1 
let down at pleaſure, without any danger of hurting generally wanted, the wheels may be made with few- j 
the men who work the engine. er cogs in proportion to the ſtaves in the trundles ; and 1 
When part of the goods are craned up, and the ſo the power may be of whatever degree is judged to i | 
rope is to be let down for more, the catch R is firſt be requiſite. But if the weight be ſo great as will re- bl 
diſengaged from the ratchet-wheel Q, by palling the quire yet more power to raiſe it (ſuppoſe a double ms 
cord f; then the bandle 9 is turned half round back- quantity), then the rope H may be put under a inove - 1 
ward, which, by the crank un in the piece e, pulls able pulley, as , and the end of it tied to a hook in | | ; 
down the frame h between the guides n and "94 the gib at ; which will give a double power to the f | 
which it ſlides in a groove), and ſo diſengages the machine, and fo raiſe a double weight hooked to the _ 
trundle B from the wheel C; and then the heavy hook block of the moveable pulley. | i 
g at the end of the rope H deſcends by its own weight, When only ſmall burdens are ſo raiſed, this may be | 
and turns back the great wheel F with its trundle E quickly done by men puſhing the axle G round by the 
and the wheel C; ard this laſt wheel acts likea fly handſpokes y, y, y, y; having firſt diſengaged the irun- 
' againſt the wheel F and hook g, and fo hinders it dle B from the wheel C: and then this wheel will 
from going down too quick; whilſt the weight X only act as a fly upon the wheel F; and the catch R 
keeps up the gripe U from rubbing againſt the wheel will prevent its running back, if the men ſhould inad- 
1, * means of a cord going from the weight over vertently leave off puſhing before the burden be un- 
the pulley w to the hook W in the gripe ; ſo that the hooked from gf. | 
gripe never touches the wheel unleſs it be pulled down Laſtly, when very heavy burdens are to be raiſed, 
by the handle V. 14 | which might endanger the breaking of the cops in the 
When the crane is to be ſet at work again for draw- wheel F; their force againſt theſe cogs may be much 
ing up another burden, the handle 9 is turned half abated by men puſhing round the handſpokes y, , , y, 
round forwards ; which, by the crank an, raiſes up whilſt the man at A turns the winch. 
the frame 5, and cauſes the trundle B to lay hold of We have only ſhown the working parts of this crane, 
the wheel C; and then, by turning the winch A, the without the whole of the beams which ſapport them; 6 


burden of goods K is drawn up as before. 


The crank an turns pretty ſtiff in the mortiſe near 


o, and ſtops againſt the farther end of it when it has 
got juſt a little beyond the perpendicular; ſo that it 
can never come back of itſelf: and therefore the trun- 


knowing that theſe are eaſilly ſuppoſed, and that if 
they had been drawn, they would have hid a great deal 
of the working parts from ſight, and alſo confuſed the 
ſigure. | 
Another very good crane is made in the following 
| manner 


5 B 2 
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Cembina- manner: A A (fig. 53.) is a great wheel turned by men 
tion of Me- walking within it at H. On the part C, of its axle, 


BC, the great rope D is wound as the wheel turns; 
and this rope draws up 
rope HH does in the abovementioned crane, the gib- 
work here being ſuppoſed to be of the fame fort. But 


| theſe cranes are very dangerous to the men in the 


wheel; for if any of the men ſhould chance to fall, 
the burden will make the wheel run back and throw 
them all about within it ; which often breaks their 


limbs, and ſometimes kills them. The late ingenious 
Mr Padmore of Briſtol, England, (whoſe contrivance 
the fore-mentioned erane is), obſerving this dange - 
rous conſtruction, contrived a method for remedying 


it, by putting cogs all around the ontſide of the wheel, 
and applying a trundle E to turn it; Which inereaſes 
the power as much as the number of cogs in the wheel 
is greater than the number of ſtaves in the trundle: 


and by putting a ratchet-wheel F on the axis of the 


trundle (as in the abovementioned crane}, with a catch 


men in ſhould leave off walking. 


to fall into into it, the great wheel is ſtopt from run- 
ning back by the force of the weight, even if all the 


working at the winch 1, or two men at the two oppo- 


ſite winches when needful, the men in the wheel art 


much aſſiſted, aud much greater weights are raiſed, 


than could be by men only within the wheel. Mr Pad- 


more put alſo a pripe-wheel G upon the axis of the 
trundle, which being pinched in the ſame manner as 


deſcribed in the former crane, heavy burdens may be 


let down without the leaſt danger. And before this 
contrivance, the Jowering of goods was always atten» 
ded with the utmoſt danger to the men in the wheel; 
as every one muſt be ſenſible of who has ſeen ſuch en- 


gines at work. And it is ſurprikng that the maſters 
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of wharfs and cranes ſhould be fo regardleſs of the 


limbs, or even lives of their workmen, that, except- 
ing the late Sir James Creed of Greenwich, and ſome 
gentlemen at Briſtol, there is ſcarce an inſtance of 
any who has uſed this ſafe contrivancte. ; 

We ſhall deſcribe here four new cranes invented 
and made by Mr Gottlieb of Hounfditch, London, 


who communicates them to the public as quite new in 
their principles, and more ſimple and uſeful than any 


Jitherto contrived. Fig. 59. is a repreſentation of 
a crane adapted for a large warehouſe, where heavy 
goods ere wanted to be drawn up from a cart or quay. 
One of this conſtruction has lately been erected in Mr 


Camden's {ngar-houſe, Old Gravel-Lane, London. Its 


operation is as follows: The horſe yoked below at A 


turns the upright axis aud the wheel B, which is about 


6 feet in diameter; this turns a 3 feet wheel C, ha- 


ving an upright axis D through the floor tarning with 


it, and carrying a 3 feet wheel E with perpendicular 
cogs. The wheel E turns two pinions F and G, the 
former of $ inches:in diameter, and the latter of 5 
inches diameter, both fixed upon one axis. The pi- 
nion G turns a 3 feet wheel H, to which is fixed the 
barrel J and wheel W. The rope K winds round 


the barrel, and comes over the ſheiff-wheel Lin the 


upper ſtory, and the pulley M in the gib-head draw. 
ing up the goods ſuſpended at the hook N. 1 
By a mark made upon the rope at I, the man ſu- 
perintending the crane knows when the goods are rai- 
fed enough for landing into the room: he then imme- 


goods in the ſame way as the 


And by one man 


ſor more goods, and 
and V in this caſe are ſlipped out of the wheels H 


diately puſhes aſide the upright piece O, diſengages Combina- 
the lever P from it ; and by putting it downwards, the fiowof Me- 


action of the quarter pinion at Q raiſes up the pinion 
at G, and thereby unconneQs it with the wheel H. 
To prevent the machinery now from running back- 


wards, a ratchet- wheel R is fixed upon the wheel H, 
into which a click - catch S falls. This effectually pre- 
vents the wheels going backwards by the weigkt at 
N while the man above is employed in landing the 


chanical 
Powers. 


goods. When the goods are brought into the ſtore- - - 


room, the hook N is thrown'out, and the man below, 
from the uſual call, runs to the handle U, flides the 


pinion T into the wheel H, then turns back the ratch- 
et-wheel R, and puſhes back the click S, then flides 
back again the pinion T; and the wheel H and bar- 
rel I being thus at liberty, the hook N and rope run 


down by their own gravity, and freſh goods are attach- 
ed; then again, from the uſual call, the man puſhes 
vp.the lever P, fixes it at O, places the click 8 into 


the teeth of the ratchet-wheel; and the whole ma- 


chinery is again in aQion from the horſe below, that 
keeps conſtantly going without being ſtopped at eve- 


ry ſhort interval of the landing, ſtoring, ce. 


When the goods are to be carted off, and required 


to be let down only, it is performed without the horſe, 


and in the following manner: The pinion G is diſen · 


gaged from the wheel H by the lever P as before, 


and the pinion V of the fly-wheel is flipped into the 
teeth of the 2 feet wheel W. The goods being ſaſ- 


pended at N, will act by the rope upon the wheel W 
and pinion V, thereby turning round the fly - wheel X: 


while the goods are thus deſcending, the man preſſes 


upon the lever V, and bears againſt the wheel, making 
ſuch a reſiſtance as to be ſufficient to allow the goods 
to deſcend with as gentle a degree of motion as may 
be neceſſt 1 5 


The hook N being taken from the goods, the man 


gots to the wheel W, and with his hands turns it 


round, which winds up the cord and hook in readineſs 


on as before, The pinions T 


As the horſe at A may likewiſe be uſed to turn o- 


ther mill- work from a connection made with the main- 


wheel, and ſuppoſing that the crane is not wanted at 
the ſame time, it is readily diſengaged by turning of 


the winch at Z.; which, by the pinion @ below, work 


ing into the teeth of the bar, and the wheel C which, 


turns upgn it, quite unconneds the wheel C from the 


It is therefore evident from what has been deſcri- 


bed, that this crane can be managed by two men only, 


and occaſionally without a horſe, when very heavy 
goods are not raiſed. All the neceſiary beams for fix- 
ing the machinery by, could not be repreſented inthe- 
figure without obſcurity and eonfuſion; but theſe” be- 
ing omitted, will not io the moſt ordinary mechanic 
render the general conſtruction of the crane difficult. 
to underſtand. | 1 


PEE] 4 | | 3 | 38 
A new portable cellar erane is repreſented in fig. 60. New cellar 
which is very uſeful to wine-merchants, brewers, &c. cranc- 


in drawing up and letting down caſks full of wine, beer, 


Kc. It ſaves the trouble and inconvenience of horſes, 
and in many places can be nſed where horſes could not. 


AA arc. two wooden props about 6 feet te "5" 


Mk M E G HAN I C S. 

Combina- and jointed together like a ruler at E. They are con- 

tien of Me: nected to each other by an iron round bar C and 

chanical wooden bar at the bottom D. The iron prongs EE 

teen faſten the uprights ſteadily io the edge of the cellar ; 

Ps is the axis round which two ropes are coiled, the 
ends of which are faſtened to the two clamps GG, On 

+ "the. axis F is fixed the iron wheel H of 3 feet in the tres and the box e. In figs. 66, 67, / repre- 

©. diameter; in the teeth of this works the pimon I ſents the oil-veſſel ſupplying it wich oil, g the tube to 

of about 6 or 7 inches in diameter, and is turned . convey the oil by, þ the ſtraps of ditto, i the faſtening 

by the handle at K. PS 1 4be! ſcrews. Figs. 63, 64, give a lide view of the axle. 


i is evident, by a bare inſpection of the figure, Advantage of the anti-attrition axle-tree. 
be Old axle-tree, Anti-attrition.. 


751 
Jong, turning within a groove cut in the iron part cf Combine- 
the axle; and the advantages diſcoverce by experi- tion of Me- 
ments made by Mr Gottleib will be ſeen by the ſmall Chauical 
table ſabjoined. A ſection of this axle- tree is repre -e. 
ſented in fig. 65. where a is the axle · tree, b the groove, Plate 

c the roller, d the cavity between the lower part of coixxxvil. 


that when the two ropes are ſlipt over the ends 
upon the barrel, either at the top or bottom of the | 


| . f tl | 1 4 F. OZ... Ib. oz. 
ccllar, that by turning of the winch K towards or as $5 / N IDs . 
from you, the barrel fi be ſafely or expeditiouſly | 8 00 pa eg. & bo , only 19 p 
taken out or lowered down. „ 8 e , 10 * 17 
When the crane is done with, it ſhuts up by un- 7 i 44185 3 6 8 
ſcrewing the nut at B, taking the wheel and axis wh | J 7 955 - ; 4 : 
away out of the loops at L, and folding the fides ee 1 1 3 23 12 
at A together like a jointed rule; it may then be bie E 1 45 8 


taken away in the cart or dray, or taken in the 
mens hands. | | Hel 


One general maxim to be kept in mind by all me- 
chanics is, that whatever a machine gains in power it 
loſes in time, even ſappoting friction were entirely out 
of the queſtion. It muſt likewiſe be remembered, that. 
in almoſt all caſes where a machine gains by complica- 


39 Fig. 61. repreſents. a portable ſtone-crane mount - 

ed in a wooden frame and ſtage, Which is juadged 
to be very uſeful for loading and unloading carts 
with large heavy ſtones. It is moveable to any 


at any time it may be taken to pieces. 


part of a ſtone - yard or ground; the frame is ſuffici- 


2 OF 


ently wide for a cart to draw under the crane, and 


” 


The frame AAAA is made of wood, is about 9 or 


10 feet high, and about 9 feet ſquare. The wheels 


'BB are of iron, and are about 3 fect in diameter, and 


me pinion D, that is fixed to the axis of the firſt wheel 
B., 8 inches in diameter, on the axis of the ſecond wheel 
B., the axis round. which the rope-coils are fixed. © 


40 
Crane car- 


riage, 


Nie the ſtones being corded and hooked. at the 
end of the rope, it is very evident that the man at C 


will citker raiſe or lower them as may be neceſſary, 


n according as he turns the winch towards or from him, 


FRO 
\ 


— 
5 


and in a fafe 1 eaſy manner. . 
Fig. 62. is a repreſentation of a crane - carxiage which 


Mr Gottleib conceives it to be very uſeful in moving 


large ſtones in quarries, where carts. and horſes cannot 
be convemently or at all managed. Its principle is 
evidently clear from a bare view of the figure, It 


conſiſts only of two ſets of crane-wheels applied to the 


two ſets of wheels belon gig tothe carriage - ſo that two 
men, one at each wine 


wheels round, ſhall act upon the carriage- wheels and 


move it along. By their both turning fdtwards'or 


AA, turning the pinions and and Biſhop. Wilkins, that he could pull the ſtrongeſt 


tion, it will loſe one third by mere friction, unleſs its. 


parts are made with au accuracy not to be expected. 
In ſome caſes, however, a great power muſt be had ;, 


and in thefe we muſt have reconrſe to the moſt ſimple. 
machines, Which Will loſe only time, and but little 
power by friction; for the complicated ones waſte both: 


time and power to à great degree. There is not per- 


haps a beiter method of procuring a very great power 


than by combining a ſcrew with a toothed wheel 
hich acts as an axis in peritrochio, as is repreſented 


ty cloſe, and the dizmeter ot the wheel large, we 


may increaſe the power almoſt to any degree we 
pleaſe, without any confiderable increaſe of friction. 


In this caſe, where it can conveniently be done, it is 
better to increaſe the diameter of the wheel than to 
add anorher, for this augments the power without any 
ſenſible augmentation of the friction; and it is abſo- 
lutely neceflary to have the axle as ſmall as can be 


made of ſufficient ſtrength to bear the weight. Ar- 
chimedes is ſaid to have boaſted, that he could move 


the earth provided he could find a place to ſtand on; 


. oaks up by the roots by means of a ſingle horſe-hair. 


Plate 


fig. 50; for by making the threads of the ſcrew pret- Sr, 
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But abſtracting from the impoſſibility in the caſe of 
Archimedes, it does not appear that the biſhop could 
more caſily have fulfilled his raſk, on account of 
f the immenſe friction of the machine he muſt have em- 
be pinjon B is 6 inches in diameter, which turns ployed, and the ſtiffneſs of the great ropes which muſt 
the wheel C of 3 feet diameter, on the axis of which have been bent in order io accompliſh his purpoſe. 
is fixed the pinion D of 1 foot diameter, which To perform feats.of this kind, a lever ſeems more like- 
works into 2 wheels. E, E, of 3 feet 6 inches diame - ly than any thing; but the vaſt room it takes up, and 
ler, that are fixed upon the carriage-wheels, and give the exceſſive length requiſite to make it act with ſut - 
motion io the whole machine. | - ficient force, together with the vaſt weight it muſt ne- 
I.) he friction of the axle - trees of theſe machines may: _ ceffarily have if made of the requiſite ſtrength, muſt 
be conliderably diminiſhed, by applying an improved eaſily convince us that all ſuch extrrvagant boaſts are 
axke · tree invented by Mr Gottleib, which he calls the: vain, and that wherever great effects are to be accom- 
enti-atirition aui. tree, and for which he has a patient. pliſhed,.a great power mutt originally be applied. 
k is formed from a. ſteel-roller, from 4 to 6 inches 7 


backwards, the carriage goes accordingly ; but if they 
turn contrary-ways, the carriage will be turned round, 
or A ſo, as may be wanted. 


Skar. 
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Wheol · N in that ſtate, eſther of reſt or matien, in which it ori- 'Wheel- 
carriage a. | e/-ca Ae wil ginally was: *+ droits Fas alters not its ſtate but in carrmges. 
——— Wheel carri * ds of ma- propartion«o.ube.quantity. wer. exerted againſt uo, 

chines furniſneſ rweighis ig Th en Dh! g ator quan. Int 
4 r iwiſe. Aſfty of 1 
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It is very pl ob 15 * 
aer ledges were uſe before v 
8 * leaſt Ficfore cheappligat 
07 Homer mentions then 
the funeral of Patrodle ; | 


0 he; F. Wore 3 with the þ e 
. at his proceeds from no pi 7 ie £ 


ihbrin ging rood for A 
it ß not to if 1 


þ ic is — divided ; and the ty 4 - 

7 fon haves power equal to that of the G before it, 
| with bole velocity of motion. Indeed hen we 
Þ conſſet ny body 


uſe of wheels; as the ue poet mentions To 
caſions when N the war chariots of his} h 
It is poſlible, thai E 0 Pp 
inferior purpoſes, k 5 might be 
rank, or uſed only for” 


wheel-carriages W 
ago indeed ſince . were - uſed for certain 1 | 
in Britain, notwithſtanding the number of wheel-car-} 
riages uſed in it from time immemorial. In ſome of} i 
the cold countries, where ice is met with in great 
quantity, and the ground is covered with frozen ſnow? 1 
for a great part of the year, ledges a are © (hill uſed, and? . i eat. Creator, and co-exiſtent wit it; we 
run upon the ſmooth ſur faces ↄt thele bod is md m watter do not affect, it is more 
great caſe as heels run upon Ws Rund.“ ble motion than to reſt.” 
Upon very ſmgoth ice, indeed ant ; 2 this is meant thi Anh of "of 
fectly ſmooth, wheels would any jor y bodies ſliding over one 1 — 
only reaſon why they turn inthe x and Which is in proportion to the we.” 3 5 . ? 
_ continual inequal they meet W the n. See Sect. II. 8. 2 
the wheels te be carried. in the; - FiaiRtion depends not only 99050 | 


they would fon 18 moving bottles 0 
part in motio 8 


Wat the leaſt degree of motion in , 
Ferdmall, will communicate ſome degtte of it to 
rg in the univerſe; and that, on 1 Sontrary, 
DEE <qual degree of impetus can e a bo- 
motion, and that immediately*p 
nis, that ſince all matter within the reach 
11 vation, and by analogy we have reaſon to 
1 wy fa in actual and rapid motion, impreſſed on 
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f n y polled bodies 


Whenever two of them are * 8 
ſiſtance as air. On com mon | as 


"wheels meet with Gd ten 
retard that part; and i in me 
part moves forward, and a cireul t be 
ately begins to take pl te, By me 
tory motion the friction 


, one of — 


what it would be if the) were c ſuppoſes the varieties ohly to be of two 
ground upon a fledge, inſomuch tha hich be thinks may not be very diſſimilar to 
computation of Dr Heliham, ao © Pecur, 1. Let us imagine two ſliding ſur- 
may be drawn with five times ane hen viewed through a microſcope, to preſent P 
42 that ſlides upon the ſame ſurface "as a le 25 1 An appearance as is repreſented in fig. 69. in bite 
Obſtacles The ſtructure of wheel-carriages 1s io generally which A is the ſliding body to be moved in the direc- * 
which oc- known, that it is needizſe te deſcribe, hen unge ee over the fixed body B. To effect this, it is 
cur to the con ſtruction of them, howen r, there are ſeveral par- evident, that either the teeth mult be violently bro- 
Joo of ticulars to be obſer ved, Which nay. Tender one me: ken off, or & power applied to them ſufficient to make 
on thod of conſtruction preferable * to. another, though, . them. flide upon each other on the principles of the 
there may bea general 1 ity betw 171 one carriage linedp lane; in which caſe the friction muſt always 
and anather. In order 40 4 Parra moſt, pro 5 Tn oportion to the week of the ſider, and that 
method for conſtructing es it will | firſt be neee lia in which it is loaded, thoutTegard to the lengih 
ry to conſider the obſtacles which occur to their motie e breadth of the bearing ſur face; for if only one 
on. Theſe are, pound reſted upon one tooth, there would be no more 
1. The vis iuertiæ l chough fie 0 jut that pound to be lifted.” If the pound xeſted up- 
conſiderable time ſuppoſed to be a principle of mert in. bn two teeth, there would only be half à pound to 
activity, or reſiſt ance io any change of {ate from mation be lifted over each, and fo on th any number; but bes WW. 
to reſt in material bodies, is now almoſt exploded.” we ſuppoſe the teeth to be of ſuch à ſhape, 5 8 they 3 a 


Mr Anſtice, in a late treatiſe on Wheel-carrisges, cannot act as inclined planes, let them be ever ſo ſtrong,” * | 


ſappoſes the philoſophers who maintain the exiſtence? we muſt calculate the friction in à different manner. 
of ſuch a principle, to have miſtaken Sir Iſaac Newion Let ſurfaces of this kind be repreſented by fig. To. 
and other great men. According to him, they meant In which caſe it is evident, that inſtead of depending. 

no more by the vis inertia of matter than a mere on the weight or preſſure only, it will be in propor- 


paſſiveneſs in it, by which it was diſpoſed to abice tion to the number and ſtrength of the teeth lock: FR 2 
ed | 


; < K. 
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ect. IV. MECHANICS 
Wheel- ed together; or, in other words, ou the length and 


carriages. breadth of the rubbing ſurfaces,” On tbis ſuppoſition 
— the weight of the ſlider will have little or no effect in 


753 
principles of theſe powers. Tilins, let the circle OT Wheel- 


A GL, fig. 71, repreſent a wheel of four feet dia- carriages. 


breaking the teeth, or hindering its being done by the 
power applied in the longitudinal direction; but if one 
tooth is to be broken, it will be neceſſary to apply twice 
that power to break two, thrice the power to break 
three, &c. Hence it is evidently impoſſible to form a- 
ny general rule concerning the friction which takes 
place on this principle. As experience, however, has 
ſhawn that two bricks, or other bodies of that kind, 
are almoſt as eaſily drawn along a table when placed 
ſidde by ſide, as when laid upon each other, it ſeems 
probable that ſuch a locking of parts ſeldom occurs; 


and when it does, the obſtacles are ſoon broken down. 


Yet it is certain, that ſome ſuch thing muſt take place 
on occaſions, otherwiſe the wearing of. bodics 
which rab upon one another could not happen. 
From What has been ſaid it muſt appear plain, that 


if a ſlider be laid upon an horizontal plane, it muſt re- 


main at reſt; though by a very ſmall force, ſuch as is 


barely ſufficient to overcome the friction, it will be 
ſet in motion: becauſe, on a plane quite horizontal, 
the motion of any body does not remove it in the leaſt 
farther from the point to which it is attracted by the 
force of gravity.. If the plane be inclined to the ho- 
rizon, then, beſides the power neceſſary to overcome 
the friction, it will be neceſſary to have one ſufficient 
alſo to overcome that of gravity, by which it is de- 
termined to roll down the plane; the proportion of 
Which is aſcertained under Sect. II. F 4. The dith- 
culty of raiſing great weights in this manner, howe- 
ver, where the aſcent is ſteep, and the ways rough, 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo great, that ſledges could not be 

uſed with any advantage, and therefore wheels are 
_ indiſpenſable. _ 1 e 

The advantage of wheels over ſledges may be fur- 


ther underſtood from the following conſiderations. 1. 


A ſledge, in ſliding over a plane, ſuffers a friction equi- 


valent to the diſtance through which it moves; but if 


we apply to it an axle, the circumference of which 1s 


ſix inches, and that of the wheels cighteen feet, it is 


plain, that moving the carriage eighieen feet over the 
plane, the wheels will make but one revolution; and 


as there is no ſliding of parts between the plane and 
the wheels but only a mere change of ſurface, no fric- 


tion can take place there, the whole being cransferred 
to the nave acting on the axle, ſo that the only fli- 
ding of parts has been betwixt the inſide of the nave 


and the axle; which, if they fit one another exactly, | 


is no more than ſix inches : and hence it is plain, 
that the friction muſt be reduced, in the proportion of 
one to thirty-ſix. Another advantage is alſo gained, 
by having the ſurfaces confined. to ſuch a ſmall ex: 
tent; by which means they may be more caſily kept 
ſmooth, and fitted to each ether. The only inconve- 
nience is the height of the wheel, which. muſt in all 
caſes be added to that of the carriage itſelf, — _ 
It has been a matter of no little conſideration, whe- 
ther the wheels of a carriage ought to be ſmall or 
large; and this. ſubject Mr Anſtice has treated in a. 
very particular manner. He obſerves, that in the o- 
vercoming of ſuch obſtacles as are commonly met with. 
in roads, wheels act as mechanical powers, and there- 


fore the ſize of the heel muſt be regulated upon the. 


meter, placed on the level PQ, and oppoſed in that 


line by the obſtacle O, which is ſuppoſed to be 7.03 
inches in height; the line in which the carriage is. 
drawn being C T, parallel to the plane PQ, In this. 
caſe the effort applied to the carriage is communicated; 


to the nave of the wheel where it touches the axle. 
This part, therefore, repreſents the part of the lever 


to which the power is applied, and is the point C in 
the figure. 


whecl touches the obſtacle, that muit repreſent the ful- 


erum of the lever; whence that arm of the lever wilt 
be repreſented by CO, which may be ſuppoſed a ſpoke 


of the Wheel: and as the upright ſpoke CL is in the 


line which bears the whole weight from the axle, and 


in which it is to be lifted ; hence that part of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel which is between the fulcrum. 


and the upright ſpoke bearing on it, muſt repreſent 


the arm of the lever which is to raiſe the weight. In. 


this caſe neither the weight nor the power act at right- 


angles to their reſpective arms of the lever; ſo that. 
we mult repreſent their powers by the imaginary lines. 
MO and ON. As the length of OM, therefore, is to, 
that of ON; ſo is the proportion required to the weight. 
to balance it on che obſtacic, when riſing over it; and 
in this caſe the arms are <qual, it is plain that the 
powers muſt be ſo likewiſe. Eyery obſtacle, therefore, 

exceeding this height, which is as 7.03 to 38, will 


require a power acting parallel to the plane greater - 
than the weight drawn; and every obltzcle whoſe. 
height bears a ſmaller proportion to that of the nave, 


muſt be overcome by a ſmaller power. 85 
Agsin, let a wheel of four fect diameter be repre- 
ſented by the circle in fig. 72, and ſuppoſed to be- 
moved along the plane PQ, and an obſtacle of twelve. 
inches height be placed before it, the real lever will, 
then be repreſented by the lines LOC ; which be- 
ing reduced to the imaginary. ones MON, ſhows that. 
the power is greater than the weight. By the ſame 
rule, if an obſtacle of three inches be placed in the 
way of a wheel, as in fig. 73, the power required to. 
move the wheel. will. be conliderably leſs than the 
weight, though it is plain that the proportion of 
power mult always be according to the ſize of the 
wheel, the height of the obſtacle, and the direction in 


which the carriage is drawn. For inſtance, if the line 


of traction in fig. 73, be raiſed into the direction CS, 
the power required to move the carriage over. it. will: 
be to the real weight as the line CO is tothe line ON; 


and in conſequence of thus altering the direction, we. 


gain as much as the length of the line CO exceeds. 


that of CN. 8 | 8 i 
This view of the manner in which the wheels of Whether 
carriages act, will ſerve io elucidate the queſtion, whe- large or 
ther large or {mall Wheels are preterable for carriages? ſmall 
Leet the circle fig. 74. reprefent a wheel of two feet wheels are 
diameter, and the obſtacle in its way 7:03 inches in preferable. 
height; then will the true lever be repreſented by the = 


lines COL, to be reduced to the imaginary: ones 
MON. In this caſc, the power required to draw the 
carriage, muſt be to its weight as NO is to OM, 
which is more than double; and thus the advantage of 
large wheels over ſmall ones is evident. In this, how- 
ever, as in all other caſes where wheels act as mecha- 


nical 


As the turning point is that where the 
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Wheel- dieal powers, we maſt remember, that the ſame doe- 
carriages. trine applies to them as to the powers themſelves when 
uſed in any other manner, vis. that as much as we gain 


1 Sect. IV. 

de applied to the carriage in ſuch cjrcomſtances, they Wheel. 
have only the advantage of leſſening the friction; for carriagew | 
though they really act as levers, pet as each arm of "© 


44 
General 


bf carria- 


is a 


in power we looſe in time; and therefore, though a 


Nacle of any given height with twice the eaſe that 
would be required for one of one the diameter, yet 
the large wheel would require twice the time to move 


over it that the ſmall one does. EN 
Hlitherto we have conſidered the carriage as being 
drawn in a direction parallel, or nearly ſo, to the 


plane on waich'the wheels move, which line is ſup! 


ſed to be horizontal: but the caſe will de different 
when we ſuppoſe them to move upon an inclined plane 
for then, even though the line of traction be parallel 


to the aſcenling plane, and though the wheels act as 
levers, we {hall find that the action of the weight will 
increaſe with the power gained by the increaſe of ſize 
in the wheels; and conſequently, that the increafed 
ſize of the latter will be of no farther uſe than that of 
diminiſhing the friction, in the ſame manner as is done 


upon horizontal planes. 


To illuſtrate this, ſappoſe the larger circle in fig. 7 5. 
to repreſent à wheel of four feet diameter, and the 
ſmaller cirele a wheel of only two, both of which are 


made to aſcend the inclined plane LM, by powers ap- 
plied in the directions GI and ES parallel to the ele- that all wheels, but ry ing 
to fink into the ground over w 
produce a conſtant obſtacle/ to their own pr | 
he line of traction, it muſt alſo be obſerved, is not 
an imaginary one drawn from that part of the animal 
to Which the traces or chains are attached to the axle 


vation of the plane, which is 45 degrees; it will chen 
be found, that by deſeribing the lever as in the former 
caſe, though the arm of the lever to which the power 
pplied be double the length in the large Wheel that 
it is in the ſmall, the other is augmented in the ſame 


proportion. Neither will the powers be zugmented 


by varying the direction of the line of traction; for 
while del are kept parallel to one another, their re- 
lative powers muſt always keep the ſame proportion ro 
one another, The reaſon is obvious, viz. that when 


wheels of any dimenſion aſcend or deſcend inclined + 
planes of any regular elevation, the fulcrum of the le- 


ver contained in the wheels muſt be derermined by that 
part of the wheel which touches the plane, and which 
muſt always be of a proportionate height both in large 
and ſmall wheels. It is otherwiſe, however, with the 
fulcram marked out by perpendicular or irregular ob- 
ſtacles upon the plane itſelf; for large wheels will al- 


ways have the advantage over ſmall wheels when theſe 
are preſented, for the reaſons already given. Indeed, which if ſuſpended will keep all the parts of the body 
when the wheel impinges perpendicularly upon an ob- at 


ſtacle as high as the line of traction, it is plain that 
it cannot be drawn over it by any power whatever, un- 
leſs the direction of the latter be altered. De» 

From theſe conſiderations, our author draws the fol- 


concluſions lowing concluſions: 1. That in a carriage placed up- 


concerning on an horizontal plane, nothing more is required to 
the motion 


produce motion than to overcome the friction which 
takes place between it and the plane. 2. By the ap- 
plication of wheels to a carriage, the friction is leſſened 


in the proportion of the diameters df the axles and 


hollow parts of the naves to thoſe of the wheels. 3, In 
the draught of à carriage without wheels up a regular 
plain aſcent, the friction muſt not only be overevme, 
but there is a power likewiſe to be applied ſufficient to 
lift ſuch a proportion of the weight of the carriage 
as the perpendicular part of the aſcending plate bears 


to that portion of the plane. 4. If wheels of any ſize 


I 


of ſize in the Wheels, the power can be no farther 


augmented than as the aſcent may act as a mechanical; 
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toß. 5. Large wheels have the advantage over ſmall 
ones in overcoming obſtacles, becanſe * | 

vers in proportion to their varions fizes, | 6. The line 
of tration, or that in the direction of which the car- 


caſe, the arm of the lever to which the power is 
pliech will bear the Jongeſt proportion poſſible to 


points: to the obſtacle,” As it may not always be poſ- 
ſible, however, to alter the direction of the line of 


traction to this polition, it will be moſt proper to fix 


the lever is lengthened in proportion to the increaſe 
wheel of twice the diameter may be raiſed over an ob- 


power for railing up the wheels, carriage, &c. to the Ty 4 
hey act as le- 


ppo- risge is drawn, ſhould always, if poſſible; be parallel 
to that in which the plane lies; for when this is the 


55 : 
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other, This always takes place when the line of trac - 
tion is perpendicular to that ſpoke of the wheel which 


upon ſome medium betwixt that which commonly oc- 


curs and that which requires the greateſt exertion to 
overcome the obſtacle ; that is, betwixt a level-line 
and one rifiug perpendicular to the ſpoke of the wheel 


Which points to the obſtacle it is likely to meet with. 


The greater attention ought to be paid to this laſt, 


mall ones, are liable 
ich they paſs, and thus 


of the wheel, but the real direction of the traces 10 
whatever part of the carriage they are attached ; for 


the effort will be inſtantly communicated in the ſame 
direction from one part of the _— to all the reſt; 
by reaſon of the whole being faſten 

one piece. | 8 10 


2 


Hliherto we bave conſidered the whole weight. of 


together and in 


£ # 


Rs 


the carriages as bearing perpendicularly againſt the 


axles of the wheels: but as this cannot be done in 


chairs, carts, and other carriages having only two 


wheels, it will be neceſſary to have their centres, or 
. tranſverſe lines of pravity, as near to the ground as 


poſſible. To underſtand this, it muſt be premiſed, 


that the centre of gravity is that point of any body 


at reſt, let the body be placed in any fatuation. we 


_ pleaſe, Thos the centre of gravity in a wheel or cir. 


cle is the centre of the circumference, provided the 
ſabſtance of it ke equably ponderons throughout. In 


- like manner, the real centre of a globe coincides with - 


the cenire of gravity, provided the matter of which it 
is compoſed be equably ponderons. In a ſquare, whe- 
ther ſaperficial or ſolid, the centre of gravity will be 


a a point equally diſtant from all its ſides ; ſo that if the 


ſubſtance be equably heavy, it will be impoſſible to 


turn it into any poſition in Which there will not be as 


much matter upon one ſide of the centre as upon the 
other: and in like manner, every figure, however ir- 
regular, has ſome point round which, if it be turned, 
2 matter will always be upon one ſide as on the 
other. 


If now any body be ſupported by a tranſverſe line 


paſſing not through the centre of gravity itſelf, but 


either 


We cither aboye. or below it, the body can only be kept ſhould be aſcending ar! bill as ſteep as Hl, viz. 50 Whee- 


rages. in <quipoiſe while that line remains directly above or degrees, which cannot ever happen in practice. Even carriages. 
= below the point; for if the hody is moved forwards, in this caſe the animal would have no occaſion to ey” 


Ong 


in two-wheeled carriages moving downhill, a great- make exertions for preſerviag the balance of the car- 


er part of theweight will be thrown forwards over the 
Aline of ſuſpenſſon than what remains behind it; and 
conſequently this ſuperfluous port maſt be borne by the 
aojmal which draws M. Inafcending any, height, juſt 
the, reverſe takes place ; for thus a portion of the 


weight is thrown backwards, and will tend to lift up 


the ans eogether- The conſequence of this is, 
not only that the creature muſt. proceed with great 


| Pain, bat that the friction on the nave and axle will 


de wgmented by Een a part of the ani- 
0 age weigur alſo, If the body be ſuſpe . 
dee centre of gravity, the effect, though the ſame in 


: 


the maln, Will be reverſed in the aſceut and deſcent of 


0 Ki 


ain, as Jong as 'the body is firmly attacked to the 
mhafts; bot ſhould the whole weight be ſuſpended un- 

fy one fide much higher than the other. In order to this, 
we muſt take care to keep the line of gravity ſo far 


ally, have the ſame effect as if bong di. 


5 fler the axle, independent of the ſhafts altogether, then 
it vill always whether aſcending, deſcending, or mo- 

wing hone 

45 rectly by it. P ah 

Ofſuſpend- Our author next, proceeds to treat of a generally 


be” body be ſuſpended above 


riage, though, had it been ſapported only by the axles 
of two,wheels at 8, far the greater part of the weight 
of the carriage would have been thrown behind, and 
the equilibrium conld not have been preſerved with- 
out the greateſt difficulty. Hence it is plain, that the 
greater the diſtance betwixt the axles of three or four 
wheels applied to a carriage, the leſs liable will it be to 
have the line of gravity thrown out of its proper di- 
rection ; but as this diſtance greatly augments the 
difficulty in turning a carriage, ſome medium is to be 
obſerved in this as well as other things. 46 


What has been juſt now obſerved with regard to Of preven- 
the preſerving the balance of a carriage longitudinally, ting a car- 


applies equally to the preventing it from being over- fiage from 
pplics cqually to the preventing g over- figs from 


turned laterally upon uneven roads, or ſuch as have 3 


within the body of the carriage tbat it cannot be 
thrown our of it by any ordinary dechvi:y of the road 
upon oue ſide more than another. In the preſent 


ing carri= received opinion, that the diſadvantages atten ing car- caſe, bowever, as the wheels are not moveable on 


ages above riages ſuſpended either above or below the centre of an axle in a lateral direction, we maſt conſider the 
pron at oh gravity. are augmented by the beight of the wheels. points of ſuſpenſion to be thoſe where the wheels touch 


he reaſon given fox this opinion is, that the hinder the ground. Thus, let fig. 79. repreſent the croſs 


9 art of the load in aſcending an hill, being thrown 
back, wil overhang that part of a large wheel which 

| ches the Plane, much more than when a ſmaller 
wheel is uſed. Mr Anſtice, however, obſerves, that 
all rhe diſadvantage, in either caſe, is expreſſed by the 
weight which, from its action upon the axle tends to 
lift the animal, which maſt always be the ſame whe- 
ther the wheels are high or low, Thus, in fig. 76. Iet 
a carriage be repreſented with two wheels of four 
ſeet diameter, aſcending a plane of 350 elevation from 


_ aQly in the ſame circumſtances with the former, only 
that the wheels are ſix feet in diameter. Let C be 
the centre of gravity, and SP the line of gravity pa- 
rallel to the central line AR, the line of ſapport or 
ſuſpenſion 3 in each of theſe the body is thrown ſo far 
back by its poſition, that the ſpace GS and AR is ta- 
ken from before the line of gravity, and added to the 
part behind it, Hence a certain part of the animal's 
weight muſt be exerted upon the ſhafts, in order to 
balance that of the carriage, which is thus thrown 
back, and which, as is evident from the figures, muſt 
be the ſame in both carriages, though the wheels of 
the one ſo much exceed thoſe of the other in ſize, and 


much farther frem the line of ſuſpenſion in the large 


1 * * 


wheel than in the ſmall one. 7 
To remedy the inconvenience which muſt ariſe 
from placing the centre of gravity in the carriage 


low enough with reſpect to the wheels, it will be beſt 


a manner that the line of gravity may always fall be- 

tween the.wheels, in whatever ſituation the carriage. 

ag ppc be placed, Thus if the body A, fig. 78, 

be placed on four wheels, the axles of which are at 

Band C, it will be entirely ſupported between them, 

though metz by C than, B, even though the carriage 
1 21. 833 : | 


the level LE. Let fig, 77. repreſent a carriage ex- 


the point T, where the wheel touches the plane, is 


to apply three or four wheels, placing them in ſuch 


tion bath on 


ſection of a carriage moving upon Wo wheels; let C 
be its centre of gravity : it is plain, that in the poſition 
there repreſcnted, each of the points A and B ſuſtains 
an equal ſhare of the weight, and muſt do fo as long 
as the carriage moves upon level ground: but if it be 
drawn along a road one fide of which is higher than 
the other, ſuch as repreſented, fig. 80. then the cen- 
tre of gravity, and conſequently the whole weight of 


the carriage, will bear upon the point of the wheel B, 


with this additional inconvenience, that the preſſure 


does not lic perpendicularly but ſomewhat obliquely, 


by which the wheel is in great danger of being bro- 
ken. To avoid inconvenicnces.of this kind, the points 
of bearing upon the wheels are removed to a preater 
diſtance than the exact perpendicular, and this is cal - 

led diſbing the wheels; the good effects of which are 
evident "as the figure. The wheels are diſhed by 
inſerting the ſpokes into-the naves in ſuch a manner 
that they may decline every way from the carriage. 
Some diſadvantage, however, attends. this contrivance, 
for the carriage thus takes up more room upon the 
road, which makes it more unmanageable ; and when 

it moves upon plain ground, the ſpokes not only do. 
not bear perpendicularly, by which means their 
ſtrength is leſſened, but the friction upon the nave 
and axle is made unequal, and the more ſo the more 
chat the wheels are diſhed. To obviate theſe incon- 
veniences, ſome have bent downwards the ends of the 
axles ; but thus the good effects of the diſh is entire- 

ly loſt, for the wheels are thereby thrown erect, and 

x breadth of the diſh doubly increaſed on the upper 


part of the carriage, 


The practice of bending forward the ends of the 


axle is ſtill worſe ; for thus the wheels are thrown out 


of that parallel direction which they ſhould always 
preſerye on the ground, and likewiſe increaſes the fric- 

e ſhoulders of the axles, and like- 
r . "wiſe 
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14 How the. 
be aug- 

mented, 


A 
any obſtacle which cannot be . in the ordi- 


part of the eircumference of the wheel: thus the p. Ga- 
er of the lever will be nearly doubled, as is ſhown from me- 
fig. 71. for if the power be applied to the wheel at n hg 
A, then the arm of the lever would be repreſented by ed og 
the dotted line AO inſtead of CO; and the former be N 
ing nearly twice as long as the latter, their, powers+ W— 


. 


the animal muſt move twice as faſt as the carriage. See conſider, that if, when plane ſurfaces move with a rol- as a 42 of 
ibis alſo exemplified in Plate ccLxxxv. fig. 58, where ler between them, if the under one be fixed, the uz: 
the moving power is repreſented by the weight P; per plane will put the rollers forward but with half 
| the wheel EF turning between two toothed \planes the quantity of its own motion. This is owing ro 
AB and CD. Here it is evident, that while one of the reaction of the ſtationary plane, which cauſes the 
the;ſmal} diviſions ca, ae, &c- moves forward its own roller to move backward upon itſelf as much as the 
length, the plane A muſt do the ſame, while the cen- other cauſes it to move forward upon itſelf. * Thus, 
tre, by the motion of which only that of the wheel can let CD, fig. $2. be a fixed ſurface, and AB a moye- plate 
a8 be meaſured, moves but through half the ſpace. üble one, With a roller E between them; if B be mo- cclxxzviiic 
offrickion- 2. With reſpect to friftion-wheels or rollers, the ved forward to G, it will cauſe the roller” to move to | 
wheels, caſc is different; and we may apply theſe in as great F, which is bart half the diftance that AB has moved; 
numbers, and in as great a variety, of ways as we becauſe it has rolled in a retrograde directſon as far 
pleaſe, without fear of inconvenience. The beſt me- againſt the ſurface BA as it has gone forward upon 
thod of applying them, according to Mr Anſtice, os” ths other. This is entirely owin to the re ſiſtance it 
have the wheels and axle fixed to one another, ſo that meets with from CD ; for if it did not touch that ſar» 
both may turn together. Two friction wheels a little face, but was attached by any other means to AB, it 
_ overlapping each other, muſt then be fixed on each Would be carried along with it through the whole 
fide of the body of the carriage, ſo that it may bear ſpace without any rolling motion“ Hence jt is clear, 
on the axle in the interſection of the Wheels, as is re- chart a roller be placed between the axle and nave of 
Plate preſented in fig. 81, Here ABC repreſents the bo- a wheel, andthe latter be turned round, the roller will 
celxxxvii.. dy of the carriage, the large circle one of the wheels move with a retrograde motion upon the axle; and in 
fixed to the axle E. The circumference of each of order to carry it quite round, the nave muſt be turned 
the friftion-whecls F and G is ſuppoſed to be three as much beyond a whole revototion'as is equal on its 
feet, and that of their axles three inches. As the inner circumference to the whole circumference ofthe 
large wheel then revolves by the motion of the car- axle. To exemplify this, let ABCD, fig. 83. repre- 
riage, and thus transfers the friction from its circum= ſent the nave of the wheel K, the inner circumference 
ference to its axle; ſo the friction of the axle itſelf is of which is 18 inches, and the axle ſo ſmall that it 
now transferred from the circumference of tlie friction - may be conſidered as a point, Let F and G be two 
wheels to their axles. Every revolution of the great rollers cloſely fitted between them; if then the Wheel 
wheel, therefore, during which it paſſes over 18 feet of be turned round, the rollers will alfo be carried along 
ground by means of the motion of th e axle, puts the leſſer with it round the point which we conſider as an axle ; 
wheels round one ſixth part of their circle; aſſd conſe- for there can neither be rung nor friction againſt a 
mag? their axles are moved through the ſame part of mere point. But if the axle be of any fenfible-ſize, 
their circumference, the friction heing thus reduced to for inſtance one inch circumference,” then muſt each 
that upon this ſmall part; which being no more than roller move round by the motion of the nave againſt 
half an inch, becomes 422 times leſs than it would have it, and the reſiſtance of the angle on the oppoſite fide. . 
been on the large wheel without any motion on an Bur in order to do this, it muſt roll in a retro rade 
axle, and 12 times leſs by means of the friction- Wheels direction upon the nave, and conſequently the latter 
than wichout-them. The axles on both ſides indeed muſt go as far beyond a revolution as is equal to the 
are in motion, but the calculation muſt be made as if circumference of the axle apen it, before the roller 
enly one moycd ; for the greater number of wheels can go once round the axle, which in this caſe of 
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# Wheel | one 28th part of the, circam ference, Should the Cir» 
artistes, cum ferevet of the axle be nine inches, and that of the 


inner part of the nave remain as before, the wheel 
muſt perform one revolution and an half before the rol- 

ler could be moved once round, and ſo on in the ſame 
proportion: but as the circumference of an axle muſt 
always be leſs than tbe; inner part of a nave turning 

upon it wich rollers between them, it never can amount 

to wo revolutions. of the wheel round the axle, how- 


circle can ever be a ſtraight line, 


It will now be apparent, that if ſeveral rollers be 


placed all round between the nave and axle, Which - 


friction, but merely a rolling of che rollers. If like - 

Wiſe theſe rolle rs beall of one ſize, and very nicely fitted 

Wo io the cavity, they will keep theit places without. 
, © ©... ſhifting, and very-effeually anſwer the purpoſe of 
..._ 1... deſtroying ſrichien. As ſuch rollers; however, were 
ver liable 10 bedifplaced by accident, the uſe of them 
Was neglected, lil Mr Gamett ſuggeſted the improve- 


fig. 84. Here \ABCD. repreſents a piece of metal 
tobe inſerted into the nave of a wheel, of which E is 
the axle, and I, 11, &c. rollers of metal having axes 
inſerted into the braſen circle which paſſes thro their 
centres; and both circles being rivetted _ by 
means of bolts. paſſing. between the rollers from one 
ſide of the nave to the other; and thus they are al- 
ways kept ſeparate and parallel. By this method, in- 
deed, ſome friction unavoidably takes place betwixt 
the axles of the rollers and their fockets in the braſs- 
rings; but as the quantity of friction depends princi- 
pally on the force by which the rubbing ſurfaces are 
preſſed upon each other, and as in this caſe there is 
but the flight. preſſure occaſioned by thoſe accidental 


ther, the friction mult be too trifling to be no- 
ticed.. worthy „ ati ads ns 

Thus far with regard to wheel-carriages in genera). 
We muſt now make ſome remarks on the methods of 


riages. Men, by. reaſon of their upright form, are by 
no means fitted for horizontal draughts ; but animals 


horſes are commoly made uſe of; but mules, oxen, 
ſheep, and dogs, in other parts of the world. In all 
animals, however, the capacity for drawing a load de- 

_ . . pends upon their weight as well as their abſolute 
.. ſtrength. Thus it may happen that a very heavy 
horſe will draw a load, which a lighter though ſtrong- 
er one could not move; and this will always happen, 

. Whea the weaker horſe exceeds the other in weight 
more than he is exceeded by him in ſtrength. It is 
well known that the weight, as far as it goes, reacts 
upon the horſe, and pulls him back as much as he 
pulls it forward, until the exertions of the muſcles cf 
the animal reſiſted, by the ſolid ground, overcome the 


it goes forward in proportion to the exceſs of the 
one power. over the other. If the horſe were put 


would pull himſelf, back — The horſe has two ſources 
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. ever nearly it may approach to it; for no ſegment of a 
5 late momentum. 


ever way the wheel be tarned there cannot be any real 


ment already mentioned, and which is repreſented in 


circumſtances which would bring the rollers toge- 


drawing them, and the conſtruction of particular car- 


Who go upon all fours are remarkably ſo. In Britain 


upon a moveable plane, and attempted to drawa load 
upon the ſolid ground, inſtead of pulling it forward he 


of power in drawing a load, viz. his ſtrength and 


757 


weight. The former is the ſource of velocity; and as Wheel- 
we fiad the actual power of any inanimate body in carriages: 


motion by multiplying the velocity into its quantity of ” Ya 


matter, ſo do we find the power of a horſe co draw a 
load, by conſidering his weight as well as abſolute 
ſtrength. There are even many inſtances in common 
practice, where it is uſeful to increaſe the weipht of 
an horſe or other auimal; and therefore when horſes 
are employed to draw mills, it is uſual to put a ſmall 
load upon their backs in order to increaſe their abſo- 
| Where the animals are equal in 
ſtrength and momentum, however, the only difference 
that can take place in the weights they draw muſt 
ariſe from the convenience or inconvenience of the car- 
riages to which they are yoked, or of the roads upon 
which they walk. A load breaſt-high is much more 
ealtly drawn than one which is dragged along the 
ground, becauſe the power of the animal is then exert- 
ed directly againſt it ; and this holds good whether the 
horſes go up or down hill. In deſcending, indeed, as 
the load is then higher with regard to the horſe than 
when it is on à plane, he will conſequently pull it 
wich the greater force; but in this caſe, its own gra- 
vity conſpires with the draught, and will likewiſe 
help the load to deſcend; ſo that in this caſe the ani- 
mal has an opportunity of exerting his greateſt power 
when there is the leaſt neceſſiiy, nay, when it is often 
in convenient. 3 FEE ©: 
In all carriages with four wheels the two fore ones 
are made of a much {ſmaller ſize than the hind ones, 
both for the ſake of turning more eaſily, and likewiſe 
that there may be no danger of cutting the braces ; but 


were both the fore and hind wheels to be of the ſame 


height, the carriage would be drawn with much great- 
er eaſe. It is imagined indeed by the drivers of car- 
riages, that the high hind wheels puſh on the fore- 
wheels: but this is evidently abſurd ; for the fore- 
wheels muſt turn as many times round oftener than 
the large ones as the latter exceed them in ſize. Thus, 
if we ſuppoſe the circumference of the large wheels to 
be 18 feet, and that of the ſmall ones only ſix, it is 
evident that the latter muſt turn round three times for 
once that the large ones turn round. Suppoſing the 


carriage therefore to be loaded equally on both axles, 


it is plain that by the greater friction upon the fore- 
axle than the other, it muſt wear out much ſooner, 
and that as much as the fore-wheels are ſmaller than 
the hind ones. But it is the rniverſal practice of 
thoſe converſant in loading and driving carriages, to 
put a much greater load upon the fore than the back 
axle. Thus the friction not only becomes greateſt 


where it ought to be leaſt, but the ſmall wheels muſt 


neceſſarily {ink deeper into the ground than the large 
ones, which they are at any rate inclined to do from 
their ſize. The only danger in laying the greateſt 
load upon the hind axle is, when the carriage goes up 
a very ſteep aſcent ; but in the few caſes in which this 


may happen, a ſmall temporary weight laid upon the 
reſiſtance of the load upon the moveable wheels, and 


pole betwixt the horſes would prevent all danger of 
overſetting. WHT.» 

To confirm theſe reaſonings by experiment, let 4 
ſmall model of a waggon be made, with its fore-wheels + 
21 inches in diameter, and its hind- wheels 4; ; the 
whole model weighing about 20 ounces. Let this little 
carriage be loaded any how with weights, and have a 
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to a brick, and the other end do 4 common foale ſor Wüsel 
holding weights : then, having laid the brick edgewiſe carriages. 
on a table, and let the ſeale hang under the edge of << 
the table, put as much Weight into 1 ſcale as Will 
juſt draw the briek along the table. Then taking back 
the brick to its former place, lay it flat on the table, 
and leave it to be acted upen by the ſame weight in 
the ſcale as before, which will draw it along with the 
fame caſo as when it lay upon its edge. In the former . 
caſe, the brick may be'confidered as a narrow wheel 
on the ground; and in the latter, as a broad Wheel. 
And fince the brick is drawn along with equal caſe, - 
whether its broad fide or narrow edge touches the table, 
it ſhows that a broad wheel might be drawn along the 3 
round with the ſame caſe as a narrow one (ſuppoling 
hem equally heavy), even though they ſhould drag; 
and not roll, as they go along. . 
As narrow wheels are conſtantly ſinking into the Ofen gg 


road, they not only prove very deſtructive to the high- and narrow 
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Wheel · ſinall cord tied to each of its ends, equally high from 
exrriages- the ground it reſts upon ; and let it be drawn along a 
horizontal board, firſt by a weight in a ſcule hung to 
the cord at the fore - part: the cord going over à pul- 
ley at the end of the board to facilitate the draught, 

and the weight juſt ſufficient to draw it along, Then 

turn the carriage, aud hang the ſcale and weight to 

the hind - cord, and it will be found to move along with 

the fame velocity as at firſt : which ſhows that the 

power required to draw the carriage is all the ſame, 
whether the great or ſmall wheels are foremoſt ; aud 
therefore the gryat wheels do not help in the leaſt to 

puſh on the ſmalk wheels in the road. ak 

Hang the ſeale to the fore-cord, and place the fore- 

yore (which are the ſiuall ones) in two holes, cut 

three eight parts of an inch deep in the board; then 

put a weight of 32 ounces into the carriage over the 

fore-axle, and an equal weight over the hind- one: this 
done, put 44 ounces into the ſcale, which will be juſt. 


ſufficient to draw out the fore-wheels: but if this 
weight be taken ont of the ſcale, and one of 16 ounces 


put into its place, if the hind-wheels are placed in the 


holes, the 16 onnce weight will draw them out; which 
is little more than a third part of what was neceflary 


to draw out the fore-wheels. This ſhows, that the lar - 
ger the wheels are, the Jeſs power will draw the car - 


riage, eſpecially on rough ground. 


Put 64 ounces over the axle of the bind-wheels, and 


32 over the axle of rhe fore-ones, in the carriage; and 
place the fore-wheels in the holes: then put 38 ounces 
into the ſcale, which will juſt draw out the fore-wheels; 
and when the hind-ones come to the hole, they will 


find but very little reſiſtance, becauſe they ſink but a 
| little way into it. 3 


But ſhift the weights in the carriage, by putting the 
32 ounces upon the hind-axle, and the 64 ounces up- 


on the fore-one ; and place the fore-wheels in the 
holes: then, if 76 ounces be put into the ſcale, it will 


be found no more than ſufficient to draw out theſe 
wheels; which is double the power required to draw 


them out when the lighter part of the load was put 


upon them; which is a plain demonſtration of the ab- 


ſurdity of puiting the heavieſt part of the load in the 


fore-part of rhe waggon. 


Every one knows What an outcry was made by the 


generality, if not the whole body, of the carriers, 
againſt the broad wheel act in Britain; and how bard 
it was to perſuade them tocomply with it, even though 


_ continually up at 


ways over which the carriages move, but by reaſon of wheels. 


this very 3 they muſt be accounted as going 
Il in ſome degree, even when drawn 


upon plain ground. Theſe inconveniences are obvi- 


ated by the uſe of broad wheels; and indeed the nili- 


ty of theſe is ſo obvious, that it ſeems ſurpriſing how 


the uſe of narrow wheels is on any oceaſion permitted 
by the legiſlature. The wheels ordinarily uſed for wag- 


ns in Britain are nine inches broad; bur of late a prac- - 
tice has been introduced of uſing rollers 16 inches broad; 
by which the inconveniences of the narrow wheels are 
removed, and the greateſt weights way be drawn over 
the very worit roads, not only without making them 
worſe, but greatly to their improvement. It has been 
objected, that broad wheels ſoon accumulate in clayey 
roads ſo much matter that it would ſoon equal an or- 
dinary load; but, not to mention that ſuch roads 
ought to have no exiſtence in a country where ſueh 
ſums are annually paid for their reparation, it is evi- 
dent, that paſſing heavy rollers over them is the only 


method to give that firmneſs to clay which is neceſſary 


for its ſupporting the animals who walk over it; and 
indeed many of the roads in Britain, by reaſon of 


the continnal poaching by wheels and feet of horſes, 
ec. become throughout a 


i at a great part of the year al- 
moſt impaſſable by people on foot. The Britiſh legiſla - 
ture appear to be very ſenſible of the advantage derived 
from theſe rollers, and accordingly allow ſuch carria- 

ges as are furniſhed with them to go toll- free. 


the government allowed themtodraw with more hor ſes, 
and earry greater loads than uſual. Their principal 
objection was, that as a broad wheel muſt tonch the 
ground in a great many more points than a narrow 
wheel, the friction muſt of eourſe be juſt fo much the 


In the tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy for Mr Edee- 
1788, we meet with ſome curious obſervations on the-worth's ex- 
ſnbje& of wheel-carriages, by Mr Lovell Edgeworth. periments 

This gentleman informs us, that he was preſent in Lon- ou carria- 
don in 1773, at a ſet of experiments tried in order to ge. 


22 and conſequenily there muſt be ſo many more 


orſes than uſual to draw the waggon. It is believed 


that the majority of people were of the ſame opmion ; 


not confidering, that if the whole weight of the waggon 


and load in it bears upon a great many. points, each 
ſuſtains a proportivnably leſs degree of weight and 


ſriction, than when it bears only upon a few points: 


fo that what is wanting in one is made up in the 


other; and therefore will be 3a equal under equal de- 


grees of weight, as may be ſhown by the following 
plain and cafy experiment. | 
Let one end of a picce of pack«thread be faſtened 


determine the comparative advantages of low and high 
wheels. The apparatus for theſe experiments were con- 
ſtructed with the greateſt accuracy. The carriagesthem- 
ſelves were made by the beſt workmen in London, and 
they were drawn along a ſmooth table by ſilk ſtrings ef 
ſmall diameters put over a pulley nicely eonſtructed, and 
fitted np in ſach a manner as to ha ve ſcaree any friction. 
On applying a weight to the end of the ſtring which 
paſſed over \ pulley; HJittle difference appeared in the 
velocities with which thecarriagespaſſed along the table, 
whether the wheels were high or low; but what ap- 


| peared ſurpriſing was, that when obſtacles were put 
SER n 


Wed 
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in their way, ſometimes the bigh and ſometimes the 
low'wheels had the advantage, according to the diffe- 
rent ſhapes and ſizes of the obſtacles. © It appears 
at firſt view (ſays Mr Lovell), that the force which 
drewthefe carriages was employed only in overcomin 
the friction of the axle-tree, or in lifting the weight 
over the obſtacle. 
and have fince been convinced, that an obſtruction of 


another fort exiſted more conſiderable than either of 


2 


3 


of the matter, Which has ſo much engaged the attention of 


vis inertia, 


theſe which I have mentioned, and which bas net 10 
my knowledge been taken notice of by any writer upon 
mechanics. HE 


This obſtruction is no other than the vis inerti of 
philoſophers, and the non-entity of Which, in diſtinc- 


indepen- tion from the power of gravity, ſeems now to be pretty 


dent of gra- 
vr.  iſtence by Mr Edgeworth is as follows: © After a car- 


generally admitted, The argument uſed for its ex- 


riage has been once ſet in motion upon a ſmooth road 


with any given velocity; its motion, fo long as that 


velocity is continued, is neither retarded nor promoted 
by the vis inertiz ; but whenever it paſſes over any 
height, not only the weight of the carriage muſt be 
lifted up, but the vis inertiæ of that weight muſt be 
overcome in a new direction; and as much velocity 
muſt be communicated to it in that new direction as 
will enable it to riſe to the height of the obſtacle while 


it paſſes over its baſe. When an obſtacle is of ſuch a 


_ fize and ſhape that a wheel of fix feet diameter muſt 
ſtrike the top of it at once, and not roll from the bot- 


rom upwards, and when its hape will permit a ſmaller 


wheel to touch it during its whole aſcent, as there is 


more time allowed for overcoming the »is inertiæ of 


ns weight in the latter caſe than in the former, the 


ſmaller wheel may be drawn forward by a leſs 
power than the larger, 
vantage of the lever, which is in favour of the larger 
Wheel. 12 „ $5 {© 

To determine this, our author made uſe of an in- 


clined plane five or fix feet long and one foot high, 
placed on a fmooth horizontal floor. 


med the diſtance to which the carriage was driven on 
the floor by the velocity acquired in deſcending the 
plane, as a meaſure of the force with which it could 
overcome any obſtacle placed in its way; and conſe- 

vently the diminution of the diſtance was the mea- 
fave of the reſiſtance itſelf. Not ſatisfied with this ap- 


paratus, however, he ſcrewed a circle of iron three 


feet three inches in diameter upon a ſolid floor. In 


the center of this circle he erected an upright axis or 
roller upon two pivots, one reſting ia a ſocket of bra(s 


upon the floor, the other in a bridge raiſed acroſs the 


machine. Around the axis was wound a fmall ſilk cord, 


with a ſcale aud weights faſtened to it, which paſſed over 
a pulley into an adjoining ſtajr-caſe, and turned the axis 
with a determined velocity. An horizontal arm of 
wood extended from the axis to the circumference of 


he inner circle, and to the extremity of the arm was 


faſtened a piece of Nee} in form of the axle-tree of a 
carriage, having a wheel upon it, which hy the motion 


of the axis was carried round upon its edge like the 


ftone of a tanner's mill. The arm was furniſhed with 


an hinge, by means of which the wheel could riſe up 


and pais over any obſtacle which ſtood in its way. 


But I ſuſpected at the time, 


ger, notwithſtanding the ad- 


He then aſſu- 


Aboxe this was another arm, having on its extremity. 
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a tin vane, which by its reſiſtance to the air regulated Wheel- 


the motion of the machine. 
into the ſcale, it was found that eight or ten turns 
were neceſſary to give the wheel an uniform velocity, 


g Which waspreſerved in all the experiments, any reſiſt- 


ancethrown in the way being overcome hy an addition 
of weight, and conſequently this addition being al- 
ways an accurate meaſure of the reſiſtance. 
On loading the wheel ſo as to weigh about four 
pounds, it acquired a velocity of ten feet in a ſecond by 
nearly five pounds and an half; but on placing in its 
way an obſtacle only a quarter of an inch high, fix 
pounds and an half were required to cauſe the wheel 
paſs over it. Two ſach obſtacles required fourteen 
and an half pounds; but on ſubſtituting two obſtacles 
of the ſame height, but making an inclined plane three 
quarters of an inch long, it required only two pounds 
to overcome their reſiſtance. ** The „eee 


fore (ſays he) berween two and fourteen muſt be at- 


tnbated to the vis inertiæ ; for the velocities of the 
carriage and the heights of the obſtacles remaining 
the fame, the only difference that exiſts is, that in the 
one caſe the wheel has much more time to ſormount 
the obſtacle than in the other, and conſequently had 


much leſs vis inertie.” | 
On this piece of reaſoning, however, it is impoſlible 
to avoid making the following remark, viz. that no- 


thing happens but what ought to do ſo upon the com- 


mon principles of mechanics. One obſtacle, when up- 


right, required ſix pounds and an half to overcome 
it ; but when an inclined plane three times the lengih 
was added to it, it ought then to have been overcome 
by a third part of the power, that is, by ſomething 
more than two pounds; and the reaſon why ſomething 
leſs than the third part was required, ſeems to have ders 


the advantage the wheel had by acting as a lever; as 
has been already obſerved on the principles of Mr An- 
ſtice. There is not therefore the leaſt occaſion to ap- 


ply to a vis znertiz, or any obſcure principle, fora ſolu- 


tion of what may ſo eaſily be ſolved upon the common 


prineiples of mechanics and gravity. 
Mr Edgeworth concludes his obſervations with ſome 


On putting weights carriages. 


$3 
Uſe of 


xemarks on the uſe of ſprings, which are found greatly ſprings in 


to facilitate the draught of carriages. 
(fays he) permits the load to riſe gradually over an 
obſtacle without obſtructing the velocity of the car- 
riage, will tend to facilitate its draught ; and the 
application of ſprings has this effect to a very eonſider- 


able degree: the ſame weight of four pounds being 
drawnover the ſame obſtacles, when ſprings were put 


between the load and the carriage, by four pounds in. 
ſtead of 14. This remarkable difference points out 
the great advantages of ſprings in rough roads; an ad- 


vantage which might be obtained for heavy wagpons, 


as well as for other carriages, by a judicious applica- 
tion of the fame means. | | 

It appears from the Memoirs of the French aca- 
demy, that the idea of applying ſprings to carriages 
had occurred to M. Thomas in the year 1703; who 
has given a drawing of a carriage conſtructed upon 
this principle many years before it was attempted to 
be put in execution. So liitle expectation had he of 
ſucceſs, that he expreſsly mentions it as a theory which 


could not be reduced to practice; he had, however, no 


notion of applying ſprings to facilitate the ang 


Whatever carriages. 


v0 


| Wheol- 


carriages, 
———— 


54 
On high 
andlow 


Carriages, 


and that, though in ſmooth roads, the 


ſprin 


Mr Lovell made allo fome experiments, with. 


. 
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but merely for the convenience of the rider; and Lap- 
prehend that it is not at preſent. common imagined 
that ſprings are advantageous' for this pee nor 
would it at firſt ſighi appear credible, that, uponaTough 
paved road, ſuch us are common in beſhire and other 
parts of England, a pair of horſes could draw @zcar- 
riage mounted e with greater eaſe and ex - 
pediſion than four could draw the ſame carriage if the 
and braces were femoved, and the carriage 
bolted faſt down to the per. 


* 


| high 
and low, long and ſhort, carriages, inorder to deter- 
mine which was the molt advantageons, but could not 
-recolle& the particular vefuſts of cach experiment. 
He was, however; affüred, that the preference lately 
given in England to high carriages, i$;ill-foanded ; 
heighe'6f the 
carriage is a matter of indifference, yet in rough roads 
it is very diſadvantageous. The length of carriages 
alſo, if their weight be not increaſed, is a matter 
cf indifference, exceptin very uneven roads, and where 
there are deep ruts; long carriages being preferable 
in the former caſe, and ſhort ones in the latter. 


The reaſon why ſprings ſo much facilitate the draught 


of carxiages ſcems to be, net only that they allow 
the wheels to paſs more gradually over the obſtacles, 
as Mr Edgeworth ſays, but that by their elaſticity 
they make the carriage bound upwards every moment 
for a ſmall way. Thus its gravity is for that moment 
in a great meaſure counteracted, and the progreſſive 
motion which it has already acquired 1s at liberty to 


' att more freely in puſhing it forward; for were it poſ- 


ſible yery ſuddenly to take away the horſes from a 
carriage mounted on ſprings, and moving with conſi- 
derable velocity, it would continue for ſome time to move 


of itſelf ; the weight in this caſe acting as a fly upon 


any mechanical engine, by means of which the machine 
accumulates a certais quantity of power, and will keep 


itſelf in motion for a conſiderable time after the hand 


is taken away from it. The weight of all carriages 


indeed has ſome effect of this kind, otherwiſe the 


draught would require an intolerable exertian=of 


ſtrength; and it is to be obſerved, that this tendeney 
to proceed in the direction in which it is once ſet a- 
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going, is remarkable in all great quantities of matter, 
and very perceptible even when weights are pulled di- 


rectly upward ; for in raiſing great weights by a crane, 


the burden is lifted with conſiderably more eaſe when 

Near the top than at bottom, even after making every 

neceſſary allowance for the weight of the rope, &c. 
By mcans of wheels, ſome people have contrived 


A carriage carriages to go without horſes, or any other moving 


to go with- 
out any o- 
ther force 


power than what was given by the paiſengers, by the 
wind, &c. One of theſe is repreſented by ABCD. 


than what It is moved by the footman behind it; and the fore- 
it receives wheels, which act as a rudder, are guided by the per- 


from the 


ſon who fits in the carriage (a). - 


88 Between the hind- wheels is placed à box, in which 


ig. 85. 


is concealed the machinery that moves the carriage. 
AA (fig. 86.) is a ſmall axis fixed into the box. B is 


_ @ pulley, over which runs a rope, whole two ends arc 


te. — 


# 
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faſtened to the ends of the two levers.or treddles CD, Wheel» 
whoſe other ends are fixed in ſuch manner in the piece! erriager, 


E, Which is joined to the box, chat [they can ;caſfily 
on 


move up and down. F, F, are two flat pieces of 
that are joined to the treddles, and take the teeth of 


the two wheels H, IH, which are fixed on the ſame. 
axis with the hind-wheels of the carriage, I, I. 


1 It is evident, that when the footman behind preſſes 
down one of the treddles, ſuppoſe C, with his foot, he 


muſt bring down. one of the pieces of iron F, and con- 
ſequently turn the wheel H that is next to it ;. and at 


the ſame time, by means of the rope that goes over 
the pulley, he muſt raiſe tbe other treddle D, together 
with its piece F, whick being thruſt down will turn 
the other wheel H; and ſo alternately: and as the 


great wheels are fixed onahe ſame axis, they maſt ne- 


ceſſarily move at the fa me. 


* — 


* 


2 


next E, inſtead of being placed behind the carriage, 15 F 


were turned the oppolite way, as to come under the 


feet of the perſon who fits in it, he might moye it with | 


equal, or even greater facility, than the footman, as it 


would then be charged with the weight of one perſon 


on] 2 3 3 F V 
4 machine of this kind will aſtord a ſalutary recre- 


ation in a garden or park, or on any plain ground; 


but in a rough or deep road muſt be attended with 


more pain than pleaſure. 


Another contrivance for being carried without T7, 2 _ 
_ draught, is by means of a failing chariot or boat fixed faſt, with a 

on four wheels, as AB; Which is driven before the fair wind, 
wind by the Tails CD, and guided by the rudder: E. by land, as 


onld be farther by water: 
| 3 Fig. 871 


In a chariot of this kind, the wheels 
aſunder, and the axle-trees longer, than in other cax- 
riages, to prevent overturning. | 4 4 

A machine of this ſort was caſtructed in the laſt 
century by Stephinus, at Scheyeling in Holland, and 


is celebrated by many writers. Its velocity with a 


ſtrong wind is ſaid to be ſo great, that it would carr 


eight or ten perſons from Scheveling to Putten, which | 
is 42 Engliſh miles diſtant, in two hours. 
lid to be frequent in 


Carriages of this kind are f 
China; and in any wide, level country muſt be 
ſometimes both pleaſant and profitable. The great 


inconvenience attending the machine is, that it can 
only go in the direction the wind blows, and even not 


then unleſs it blow ſtrong : ſo that, after you have got 


- ſome way on your journey, if the wind ſhoald fail, or 


change, you muſt either proceed on foot or go back. 


Some remedy for this inconvenience. will be found in 
the next contrivance. The Hollanders have, or had, 


ſmall veſſels, ſomething of this kind, that carry one 


or two perſons on the ice, having a ſledge at bottom 
inſtead of wheels: and being made in the form of a 
paſſengers are ſecured from 


boat, if the ice break the 
drowning. 


To ſail againſt the wind: Let ABCD be the body 


of a ſailing ekariot; M the maſt, to which are fixed 
the wings or ſails EFG H; the two firſt of which, EF, 
are here ſuppoſed to be expanded by the wind ; R is 
the rudder by which it is guided. Therefore the wind 


* 


r 


(a) This machine was inyented by M. Richard, a phyſician of Rochelle, and was exhibited at Paris inthe 
Laſt century. It is deſcribed by M. Ozanam in his Recreations Mathematiques, 
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wheel K, take the teeth placed perpendicular to the 
ſides of the two fore-wheels of the carrriage, and con- 
ſequently keep it in continual motion. 1 

The body of this machine ſhould not be large, nor 


Placed very high, not only to prevent overturning, 


dut that its motion may not be thereby impeded ; for 
the velocity will be in proportion to the force of the 
wind on the fails to that on the body of the machine. 


Therefore, if theywbe both equal, it will ſtand till; or 


it the force on the body be greateſt, it will go back- 
wards ;. unleſs there be a contrivance to lock the 
wheels. The upper part of the machine next A, may 
be made to take off when the wind is contrary ; and 
there may be another ſer of fails placed between the 
two hind-wheels, which will conſiderably increaſe its 
veloeity. But after all, for general uſe, a common 
carriage maſt be preferable : for this cannot be expec- 
ted to go up x moderate aſcent without great difficul- 
ty ; nor down a declivity, when there is a ſtrong wind, 
without danger ; and even on level ground, if the road 


be in any degree rough, its progreſs muſt be yery 
flow, attended both with difficulty and danger. In. 


an open country, however, where there is a large 


tract of level and ſmooth ground, and frequent ſtrong 
winds, a machine of this ſort will certainly be very 
convenient ; and in moſt countries, when made of a- 
ſmall ſize, may be uſeful to young people, by atfording- 


them a pleaſant and healthful exerciſe. . 

A carriage, the body of which is incapable of be 
ing overtarned, may be made as follows. The body 
maſt conſiſt of a regular hollow globe, as AB, at the 
bottom of Which is to be an immoveable weight, and 
which muſt be proportioned to the number of perſons 


or the load the machine is intended to carry. Round 
the globe muſt go two horizontal iron circles D, E, 


and two others F, G, that are perpendicular to the 


former. All theſe circles muſt be made exactly to fit 


the globe, chat it may move freely in every direction. 
The two horizontal circles are to be joined on eacn 
ſide by a perpendicnlar bar, one of which is expreſ- 
ed in che figure by HI. All theſe” irons ſhonld be 
Uned with leather; to prevent unneceſſary friction. 
The body of. the carriage may be either of leather or 
hard wood; but the latter will be molt clegible, as 
leaſt liable to wear. The wheel on each ſide is io be 


_ faſtened to the perpendicalar by means of a handle K 
that keeps it ſteady, | 


e 


Noa the body of this machine moving freely in 
the iron circles every way, the centre of gravity will 
always lie at C; therefore, in whatever poſition the 


wheels are, or even if they overturn, the body of the 


carriage will conſtantly remain in the ſame perpendi- 


cular direction. | 
At L is placed a pin, round which is a hollow move- 


able cylinder: this pin moves up and down in the 


groove MN, that it may not impede the perpendicu- 
har motion of the circles, at the ſame time that it pre- 
vents the body of the machine from turning round in 


a. horizontal direction. O is one of the windows, P. 


the door, ard QR the ſhafts to ihis machine. 


When a carriage of this ſort is intended for a ſingle 
perſon, or a light weight, it may be hung on ſwivels, . 
in the ſame manner as the rolling lamp or the ſea-com-.. 


xt 


u,, [ 
driving the ſails round, wih the maſt M, and the cog· 
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paſs, which will make its horizontal motion ſtill more Wheel- 


regular: and when it is deſigned to carry ſeveral per- carrsages. 
p. g rr 1c P — 


ſons, dy adding another perpendicular bar on each ſide, 
between the two horizontal circles, it may be placed 
on four wheels. The body of this machine ſhould be 
frequently oiled or greaſed, not only to prevent any 
difagreeable noife that may ariſe from its rubbing; 
againſt the circles, but to prevent unneceſſary wear-in 
the ſeveral parts. | 


T Thais carriage is not intended for ſmooth roads, or- 


a regular pavement ; there certainly, thoſe of the com- 
mon conſtruction are much preferable ; nor ſhould a 
carriage totally. free from irregular motion be ſought 
after by thoſe who arc in perfect health :. but there are 
many perſons, ſubject to different diſorders, who by 
being obliged to travel over rough roads in the com- 
mon carriages, ſuffer tortures of which the healthful 
have no idea; to all theſe, therefore, and to every one 
who is forced to travel through dangerous roads, a car- 
riage of this ſort muſt doabtleſs-be highly deſirable. 
As this deſign may appear to ſome perſons, on a 
ſuperficial view, impracticable, we ſhall here inſert an 
account of a ſimilar carriage, which we have taken 
from the firſt volume of the Abridgement of the Phi- 
Joſophical Tranfactions, by Lowthorp. There is not, 
however, any deſcription of the manner in which that 
machine was conſtructed. The account is as follows: 
«© A new ſort of calaſtt deſcribed by Sir R. B. This 
calaſh goes on two wheels; carries one perſon; is light 
enough. Though it hangs not on braces, yet it is ea- 
ſier than the common coach. A common coach will 
overturn if one wheel go on a ſuperticies a foot and a: 
half higher than the other ; but this will admit of the- 


difference of three feet and one third in height of the- 


ſuperficies, without danger of overturning, We choſe 
all the irregular banks, and ſides of ditches, to run 


over; and J have this day ſeen it, at five ſeveral times, 


turn over and over, and the horſe not at all difordered. 
If the horſe ſhonld be in the leaſt unruly, with the 
help of one pin you diſengage him from the calaſſi 
without any inconvenience (a contrivance of this fort. 


may be eaſily added to the foregoing deſign), TImyſelf 
have been once overturned, and knew it not till 1 


looked up and faw the wheel flat over my bead: and 
if a man went with his eyes ſhut, he would tmapine- 
himſelf in the moſt ſmooth way, though at the ſame: 
time there be three ſeet difference in the height of the: 


ground of cach Whecl.“ | 


Secr. V. Of Mills. 


M111, im the proper ſenſe of the word, ſignifies a 
machine fon grinding corn, though, in a more general 
ſenſe, it js applied to all: machines which have any ho- 
rizontal circulatory motion. Mills are diſtinguiſhed ' 
by particular names, ſometimes taken from the powers 
by which they are moved, and ſometimes from the 
uſes to which they are applied. Hence they are called 


hand-mills, horſe-mills, water-mills, fulling-mills, 


3 corn - mills, levigating-mills, boring mills, 
oo 9 55 | 
The moſt ſimple of theſe is the hand- mill, repreſent- 


between which the corn is ground, and of which the 
upper one A turns round, but the lower one (B) re- 


mains 


59 
ed fig. 90, where A and B repreſent the two ſtones NIN 


ö 
1 


2 M E C HAN I C s. Sekt. V. 
Mills, mains fixed and immoveable. The upper ſtone is five two ſtones being in that place only about two-thirds Mills... 
ches thick, and 21 inches broad ; the lower one ſome» or three-fourths of the thickneſs of a grain of corn; 
ö what broader. C is a cog- Wheel, having 16 or 18 but as theſe ſtones, as well as thoſe of the hand- mil! 
cogs, which go into the trundle F, having nine Ipokes or horſe-mill, can be ſeparated a little from each other, 
fixed to the axis G, the latter being firmly inſerted the meal may be made fine or coarſe in them, as well 
into the upper ſtone A, by means of a piece of tron. as in the two former mills. | 9 
H is che happer into which the corn is put; I the ſhoe. 


in order to reach 


60 
Horſe-mill 


NT - ane. This wheel is turned round by the falling of the 
 Water- The mills moſt commonly in uſe for grinding corn water upon the boards from a certain height, and the 
mills, are water-mills, the conſtruction of which is not eſſen · greater the height, provided the water runs in an unin- 


approach much nearer each other at thecircumference, 


to carry it by liule and little through a hole at K, in 
betwixt the ſtones, where being ground into meal, it 
comes out through the eye at L. , Both ſtones are in- 


cloſed ina circular wooden caſe, of ſuch a fize as will 
admit the upper one to run freely with it. The un- 


der ſurface of the upper ſtone is cut into grooves, as 
repreſented at Q, which enable it to throw the meal 
out at the cye L more perfectiy than could de dane if 
it was quite plain. Neither of them are entirely flat, 
the upper one being ſomewhat coucaye, aud the un- 


der one convex. They nearly touch at the edges, but 


are at ſome diſtance in the middle, in order 0 let the 
corn go in between them. The under ſtone is ſup · 
—_— by ſtron „ not repreſented in the figure ; 
the ſpindle G ſtands on the ES MN, which lies 


upon the bearer O. One end of this bearer reſts up- 


on à fixed beam, and the other has a ſtring fixed to 


ir, and going round the pin P, by the turning of which 
2K O and MN may be raiſed or lowered, and 

thus the ſtones put nearer, or removed farther from 

each other, in order to grind fine or coarſe, When 


the ti 


the corn is to be ground, it muſt be put into the hop- 
per by litile at a time. A man turns the handle D, 
and thus the cog-wheel and trundle are carried round 
alſo together with the ſtone A. The axis G is angu- 


lar at K ; and, as it goes round, ſhakes the ſhoe I, and 


makes the corn fall gradually through the hole K. The 
upper ſtone going round grinds it, throwing out the 
meal, as already faid, at the eye L. Another handle, 
if thought proper, may be put at the other end of the 
handle E. The ſpindle muſt go through bath ſtones, 

- beam MN, and the kale through 
which it paſſes is faſtened with leather or wood, ſo 
that no meal .can paſs through. Mr Emerſon, from 
whom this account is taken, obſerves, that “ it is a 
pity ſome ſuch mills are not made at a cheap rate, for 


the ſake of the poor, who are much diſtreſſed by the 


roguery of the millers.”” 


The conſtruction of a borſe-mill differs not from 
that of the hand- mill juſt deſcribed, excepting that in · 
ſtead of the handle D, the ſpindle is furniſhed with a 


long horizontal lever and cogged wheel, which turns 
the trandle and ſtones, as already mentioned. — The 
ſtones are much heavier than in the hand-mill. 


tially different from that of the hand or horſe-mills.— 
The loxer mill-ſtone, as already mentioned, is fixed, 
but the upper one moveable upon a ſpindle. The op- 


polue ſur faces of the two ſtones are not flat, but the 


one convex and the other concave, though in a very 
ſmall degree. The upper ſtone, which is (ix feet in 
diameter, is hollowed only about an inch in the middle, 
and the other riſcs three quarters of an inch. They 


and the corn begins to be ground.about two thirds of 


the radius diſtant from the circumference, and there 


t makes the greateſt reſiſtance, the ſpace between the 


any float-board, to 4 the extremity of the oppoſite exxxIII. 


In order to cut and grind the corn, both the upper 6 


and under ſtones have furrows cut in them, as is ob- 
ſeryedin the hand- mill. Theſe are cut perpendicular- 
ly on one ſide, and obliquely upon the other, by which 
means catch furrow has a Harp edge, and by the turn-. 
ing of the ſtones, the furrows meet like a pair of ſciſ- 


ealily, T 


fars, aud by cutting the corn, make it grind the more 
cy 


are cut the ſame way in both ſtones 


when they lic upon their backs, by which means 


they run croſswiſe to each other when the npper one. js 


rinding of the corn, great part of which won 
riven onward in the lower furrows, without be- 
ing ground at all, if both lay the ſame way.—When 
the furrow becomes blunt and ſhallow by wearing, the 


the 
be 


runuing ſtone muſt be taken off, and the furrows cut 
both by means. of a chiſſel and hammer. 


deeper | 
Thus, however, by having the furrows cut down a 


great number of times, the thickneſſes of both ſtones 


are greatly diminiſhed ; and it is obſeryed, that in pro- 
portion 10 the diminution of the thickneſs of the up- 
per ſtone, the quantity of flour alſo diminiſhes. 2 


By means of the circular motion of the upper ſtone, 
the corn is brought out of the hopper by jerks, an 
recedes from the centre towards the circumference by = 


the centrifugal force; and being entirely reduced to 
flour at the edges where the ſtones nearly touch one 
another, it is thrown at laſt out at the hole called the 


eye, as already mentioned. In Scotland, it is fre- 


quent to have the ſtones without any farrows, and on- 


ly irregularly indented with ſmall holes, by means of 


an iron inſtrument. Stones of this kind laſt a much 
ſhorter time than thoſe with furrows, the latter being 
fit for uſe for 30 or 40 
dom or never laſt more than ſeven, *' 
ſtone is conſiderably thicker than the upper; and 
therefore, when both have been conſiderably worn 
by uſe, the lower one is frequently taken up, and the 
upper one put in its place, the former being convert- 
ed into a running-ſtone, | | | 


Fig. 91. ſhows the conſtruction of a common Water, of witer- 
mill, where AA is the large water-wheel, commonly. mills. 


about 17 or 18 feet diameter from 4, the extremity of 


terrupted ſtream, the ſmaller quantity will be ſufficient 
to turn the mill, This wheel is withopt the mill-houſe, 


but the wheel has an axle BB of confiderable length 

which paſſes through a circular hole in the wall, an 

has upon it a wheel D, of eight or nine feet diameter, 
having 61 cogs, which turn 2 trundle E of ten ſtaves 
or ſpokes ; by which means the trundle, and conſe-, 
quently the mill-ſtone, will make fix revolutions, and 
one tenth for every revolution of the wheel. The 


odd cog, commonly called the hunting cog, is added, 


that as exery one comes to the rrundle it may take the 
ſtaff behind that one which it took at the laſt revolu- 
| a tion; 


inverted and turned round ; and this greatly 1 5 : 


cars, While the former ſel- 
The under mill. 


which work upon one another, will wear equally and to 
equal diſtances from another, in a little time; by which 
means a true uniform motion will be produced through 
the whole work. The trundle is fixed upon an iron 
axis called the ſpindle, the lower end of which turns 
in a braſs pot fixed at F in the horizontal beam ST, 
called the bridge-tree; and the upper part of the ſpindle 


turns in a wooden buſh, fixed into the lower mill-ftone 


which lies upon beams in the floor YY, The top part 
of the ſpindle above the buſh. is ſquare, and goes into 
a ſquare hole in a ſtrong iron crofs abc, fig. 92, call- 


Aera ed the nd; under which, and cloſe to the buſh, is 
aa xound piece of thick leather upon the ſpindle, which 
it turns round at the {ane time that it does the rynd. 


\- Thelauer enters into the 85 ovezsin the under fur face 
of the running mill-ſtone G. fig. 91, and Lo cnrne 


it round aleng with the trundle E, by means of the 
Tog-wheel D. In the middle ef the upper mill-ſtone 
is a large hole called the che, through which the 
middle part of the rynd and upper part of the 
ſpindle may be ſeen; the ends being hid in the grooves 
below the ſtone. The end T of the bridge-tree TS, 
which ſupports the upper mill-ſtone G upon the ae, 
is fixed into a hole in the wall ; and the end 

into the beam QR called the brayer ; one end R of 
which remains fixed in a mortiſe, while the other end 
Q hangs by a ſtrong iron rod P, which goes arts 
the floor YY, and has a ſcrew-nut on its top O; by 
the turning of which nut the end Q of the brayer is 
raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, along with the bridge- 
tree TS and upper mill-ſtone. Thos the upper mill- 
ſtone may be raiſed as high from the under one or 
let down as cloſe to it, as the miller pleaſes; by which 
means the meal or flour is made either coarſe or fine 
at pleaſure, The upper mill-ſtone G is incoſed in a 
round box H, which leaves a yacant ſpace of about 


an inch all round. On the top of this box ſtands a 


frame for holding the hopper & &, at which hangs the 
ſhoe I, by two lines faſtened to the hinder part of it 
fixed upon hooks in the hopper, and by one end of 
the ſtring K to the fore part of it at i, the other end 
being twiſted round the pin L. As the pin is turned 
one way, the ſtring draws up the ſhoe cloſer to the 
kopper, and ſo leflens the aperture between them; 
and as the pin is turned the other way, it lets down 
the ſhoe, and widens the aperture, If it be drawn 
quite up to the hopper, no corn can fall out from the 
latter into the mill, and the quantity will be greater 
or lefs as the ſhoe is farther from the hop er or nearer 


to ii. This happens by reaſon of the hopper being 
open at bottom, and the ſhoe at the forepart towards 


the end # over the middle of the eye of the mill-ſtone. 
There is alſo a ſquare hole in the top of the ſpindle, 
in which is put the feeder e. fig. 92. Thus the ſhoe 
is jogged three times in each revolution, and the corn 
runs conſtantly down from the hopper through the 
ſhoe into the eye of the mill-ſtone, Where it falls upon 
the top of the rynd, and, by the motion of that and 
of the leather beneath, is introduced betwixt the 
ſtones, and by the violent motion of the upper one ac- 
quires a centrifugal force; and proceeding gradually 
from the eye of the mill-ſbone towards the circumfe- 
- rence, is thrown at laſt out in flour, at the hole called 
the of the mill. | | 
* Vor. X. | | 


is let 
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Mills, tion; and thus all the parts of the cogs and rounds 


Some degree of nicety is requiſite in feeding the Mills. 
mill ; for if too great a quantity be poured into it, tlie 
ſtones are ſeparated from each other more than the 
ought to be, and their motion is alſo impeded ; while, 
on the other hand, if it be fed too ſlowly, the ſtone. 
moves with too great velocity, and the attrition of 
the twois apt to make them ſtrike fire, This matter is 
regulated by turning the pin L backwards or forwards 


as the miller thinks proper. 


Sometimes, where plenty of water can be had, there 
are two trundles applied to the cog- wheel by means of 
a ſingle large one turned immediately by the perpendi- 


cular cog-wheel, and carrying round with it an hori- 


zontal cogged wheel, on each ſide of which are placed 
the ſmaller trundles abovementioned, carrying the 
ſtones, In like manner, the water · wheel may be made to 


drive fannere. hanlting mills. &c. but it mu alwa e 
remem ed, that by complicating mac Merz ro a9 — 


degree, it becomes more ready to give way; and the 
frequent reparation of which it ſtands in need, will, by 
the delay of buſineſs, be found at laſt more expenſive 


than if ſeparate machines had been uſed. 


The wind- mill is furniſhed with an apparatus ſimilar 
to the water-mill, but neceſſarily differs in the exter- 
nal apparatus for applying the power. This is done 
by means of the two arms AB and CD, fig. 93, in- 
terſecting each other at right angles in E, and paſſing 
through the axis EF, and about 32 feet in length.— 
On theſe yards are placed two ſails or vanes, in the 
ſhape ſometimes of parallelograms, and ſometimes of 
trapeziums, with parallel baſes; the greater whereof 
HI is abont ſix feet, and the length of the ſmaller FG is 
determinedby radii drawn from the centre E to I andH. 

As the direction of the wind is very uncertain, it 
becomes neceſſary to have ſom e contrivance fer turn- 


ing the ſails towards it, in order to receive its force, 


in whatever way it may turn: and for this purpoſe two 
general methods are in uſe. In the one, the whole 
machine is ſuſtained upon a moveable arbor or axis, 
ee , to the horizon, and which is ſupported 
y a ſtrong ſtand or foot very firmly fixed in the earth; 
and thus by means of a lever the whole machine may 
be turned round as occaſion requires. In the other 
method, only the roof, which is circular, can be turn- 
ed round by means of a lever and rollers, upon which 
the circular roof moves, This laſt kind of wind-mill 
is always built of ſtone, in the from of a round turret, 
having a large wooden ring on the top of it, above 
which the roof, which muſt likewiſe be of wood, 


moves upon rollers, as has been already mentioned. 


To effect this motion the more eaſily, the wooden 
ring whichlieson the top of the building is furniſhed 
with a groove, at the bottom of which are placed a 
number of braſs truckles at certain diſtances, and with. 
in the groove is placed another ring, by which the 
whole roof is ſupported. The beams 4% and ae are 
connected with the moveable ring, and a rope is faſten- 
ed to the beam 46 in i, which at the other extremity 


is fitted to a windlaſs or axis in peritrochio; and this 


rope being drawn through the iron hook G, and the 
windlaſs turned reund, the ſails and roof will be turn- 
ed round alſo, in order to catch the wind in any di- 
rection. Both theſe methods of conſtruction have 
their advantages and diſadvantages. The former is 
the leaſt expenſive, as the whole may be made of 
I 5D wood 
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w——— the other requires. coſtly building of ſtone : and the 


rel N 1225 8 = OT, 
X; ZY is che. lifting tree, ambich ſands upri 


63 
A threſh» 
ang mill, 


which carry\round&rhe lanterg'®F, ha 


roof being roundaghe buifding muſt alſo be ſo, while 
the other can be made of any form, but has the in - 


convenience of beinmliablets be carried off altogether 


by a very higu Win, of Which an inſtance occurred 
not ong apo in Elle. "Bk 8 J) AS a NE 7 ö 
Fig-94. ſhows the Internal mechaniſm of à wind- 
mill. AHO'is:the upper room; II oZ the lower one; 
ABthe axle-tree paſhng. through the mill; STVW 
the ſails covered with canvazetobliquely to the wind, 
and/turning round in the Wie ot the letzers“ CD 
is the cog- Wheel, having abe as cogs 4 a, &c. 
ng eight or 
nine trundless c fp. NE along with thezxis GN. IK 
is the upper mill ſtone, LM the Lower dne; R. is 
the bridge fuppottingthe axis or ſpindle: Gd 


at v d, and 


4 and ef are levers having e as centers 
tion ; {2ht:s a cordy with atons ; wound about_ rhe 
pins g and h, and Which thug;ſcrves as d balance or 
counterpoiſe. The ſpindle 


mill-ſtone IK by means of a piece of irn galled the 


rynd, and fixed in the lower ſide of the ſtone, the 
whole weight which of reſts upon à hard ſtone fixed 
in the bridge Mat N. The trundle. EF and axis 


G may be taken away; for it reſts its lower part 
by t in a ſquare ſocket, and the top runs in the edge 
of the beam w. By bearing down the end of the 
lever fe we raile 6, which raiſes alſo ZV, and this 
raiſes IX, Which lifis up the bridge QR, with the 
axis NG, and the upper ſtone IK; ſo that by this 
contrivance the ſtones may, as in a water -mill, be ſet 
at any diſtance. The lower ſtone is fixed upon ſtrong 


beams, and is broader than the upper one ; the flour 


being conveyed through the tunnel z «into a cheſt, P 
isthe hopper into which the corn, is put and which runs 
along the ſpout r, intu the pole t, and fo falls between 
the ſtones, where it is ground. The ſquare axisG 7 
ſhakes the ſpout 7 as it, turns round, and makes the 
corn run out, ris a ſtring going Tound the pin 4, 


which ſerves to bring the ſpont nearer. or let it g 


farther from the axis, and thus makes the corn to run 
faſter or ſlower according io the velocity of the wind, 


If the wind be very ſtrong, only part of the ſails 8, 
T, V, W, is covered, or perhaps only one half of the 
two oppolite ſails. Another cog-wheel B is placed 


towards the end B of the axle. tree, with a trundle 


from the other: xy/is a girt of pliable wood, fixed at 
the end x; and the other end / is tied to the lever km 
moveable about &; and the end being put down, 
draws the girt / cloſe tothe cog-wheel ; and thus 
the motion of the mill may be ſtopped at pleaſure : 
79 is a ladder for aſcending to the higher part of the 
mill; and the corn is drawn up by means of a vope 


rolled about the axis AB. 


Beſides theſe mills for grinding corn, one has late- 
ly been invented by a Mr Winlaw for threſhing it out, 
and for which he has obtained a patent. It js repre- 
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Mill. wocd, and of any form that is thought proper; 


„Which 


ht 2 


N is fixed td the upper 


ting ſcrew, E a pinio 
nut, H the ffy, 


8 8 | y FR | 4 * 
Beſore the corn is put into this mill, it muſt nr 11 
| the bottoms of the 
The 


o the operations of combigg 
8 and ſtripping he cats frow the ſtraw 
former is performed by 


1 


neans of an hand- comb. 
The uſe, is obvious, lm to, 
ears, and ſtraw laig irteg 
wife be loſt, or inpede 
The comb for ripping the 
of a croſs. | Theteetivare 


ly, which would other - 


and if 200 near togetHE 


r 
The grai>%e fep=raigd fromthe chaff and ſtraw of 
the ear by-the motion. of i er nut within the 


outward che. The diſtatice berwixttheſe is adjuſted 


by the regulating ere Dat the bottom; for if this 
be ſcrewed up too far, the grain will be bruiſed, if 


too far lowered down, the grain will not be ſeparated, 
The dart marked upon the fly ſhows the direction in 
which the handle is to be turned, it being pointed as 
the KEE Ve Türe RT Fils ws 2 


1 
Rh Wy; 
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This mill was tried in the month of June 1785, in 
the preſence of a number of gentleman, with great ſa- 
tisfaction to the ſpectators; and ſince that time has 
been uſed by a number of others, thoug li it has not 


as yet come into general uſe. 


ae 


paſſed through the mill one buſhel 


nute, with very moderate labour to the man who 


turned it: and by experiment it was found, that four 

buſhels of ears yielded one buſhel of elean grain. Hence 
it appears, that the difference betwixt the expedition 
of the mill and the labour of the threſher is immenſe - 


ly great; for allowing that a man will threſh a ſix bu» 
ſhels per day at eight hours work, the mill will clear 


that quantity in 24 minutes, and that to much great- 


er perfection than can be done by the flail, as it ſepa ; 
partes evcry grain from the ear, which cannot but be 
accounted a very great ſaving; while much corn flies 


off by the flail, and a grezg deal is loſt by foul threſhs 
ing, cither When 


epformed. by taſk or day - work. 
But by the uſe of the mill, all fraudulent practices 
malt be prevented, the ſtrawpreſerved in its original 
reed, and thus anſwer the purpoſes of thatching, &c. 
much, better than when bruiſed under the flail; and 


> every other purpoſe equally well. The ears may alſo _ 
and mill-ſtones like thoſe already deſcribed: ſo that be combed out with greatexpedition, as a lad with 
when-the wind is ſtrong, the mill may do twice hie 
bulineſs it ordinarily does. When only one pair is 
to grind, the trundle EF and axis G-# are taken gut 


of this mill is calculated at 23d. per buſhel. On a 
{maller ſcaler the mill anſwersequally well for cloyer- 


after which it will do ach work in three hours, 


as a man in the ordinargWay can perform in a week; 


for a man cannot clean much above a buſhel in that 
time, which is the great reaſon of the high price of _ 


clover- ſeed. The mill will like wile anſwer for flax, 


canary, or any other ſecds, or for ſeparating the huſks © 


from rice, which in the preſent mode cannot be done 
without great labgur and expence, 


ſented fig. 95. AAAA repreſents the frame of the In all mills it is neceſſary that a conſiderable power 


take out all the looſe 


ile {tripping of the, ears. 
ts is made in the form 
| of an angular form, and 

ſet at con v nien diſtanges, ſo as to ſtrip the ears clean 


1e Hxſt trial there 
of h 


eads per mi- 


A, * 
ad 5 
3 
x LO. 


5 1 8 Seck. V. 
while mill, B the cone, C.a large iron wheel, D a regala- Mills 


u, G the top curb ſurrounding the 


{ © wes ** 


1 


% 


ee withour elſe 51 4” 
te go between them. n 


out having praiſed Was found to comb out a buſhel ! 
of ears in 20 minutes, which is at the rate of ſix bu- 


ſhels of clean corn per day.—The ſaving by the uſe - 


ſeed, the flowers being ſjſt combed off from the ſtems,- 75 2 
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Mills. be employed in order to accompliſh the intended pur- 


— po 
ihc beſt, as being the moſt conſtant and equable; 


64 


Different 
kinds of 
mills. | 


_ 


Smeaton's_ 
obſerva- 
tions on 


mills. 


poſe. Water is the moſt common power, and indeed 


while wind comes at ſometimes with great violence, 
and at others is totally gone. Mills may alſo be mo- 


ved by the force of ſteam, as were the Albion-mills 
at London; but the expence of fuel muſt undoubtedly 


prevent this mode of conſtructiug mills from ever be- 
coming general. In all caſes it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to make the moſt of the power that we can, by ma- 
king it act to the greateſt advantage. Hence the beſt 


methods of conſtructing water and wind-mills have 
_ been inveſtigated by thoſe who were moſt converſant 


in the principles of mechanics; and fo difficult has 


been the inveſtipation, that the principles are not yet 


ſettled abſolutely without diſpute. | 

he water-mills are of three kinds; Breaſt-milli, 
Underſhot-mills, and Overſhot-mills. In the former, the 
water falls down upon the wheel at right -angles, to 
the float-boards or buckets placed all round the wheel 
to receive it: if float-boards are uſed, it acts only by 


its impulſe; but if buckets, it acts alſo by the weight 


of water in the buckets in the under quarter of the 
wheel, which is conſiderable. In the underſhot wheel 
float - boards only are uſed, and the wheel is turned 
merely by the force of the current running under it, 
and ſtriking upon the boards. In the overſhot wheel 


the water is poured over the top, and thus acts princi- 


pally by its weight; as the fall upon the upper part 
of the wheel cannot be very conſiderable, leſt it ſhould 
daſh the water out of the buckets. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that au underſhot-mill muſt require a much lar- 
ger ſupply of water than any other; the breaſt-mill 
the next, unleſs the fall is very great; and an over- 


ſhot mill the leaſt. Dr Deſaguliers found, that a well- 


made overſhot mill would perform as much work as an 
underſhot one with one tenth part of the quantity of 
water required by the other. | | 

In the 51ſt volameof the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Mr Smeaton has conſidered at great length the beſt 


methods of conſtructing all theſe mills from machines 


and models made on purpoſe : butconſcious of the in- 
feriority of 2odels to actual practice, did not venture to 
give his opinion without having ſeen them actually 
tried, and the truth of his doctrines eſtabliſned by 
practice. | | Teh 

Having deſcribed the machines and models uſed for 
making his experiments, he obſerves, that, with regard 
to power, it is moſt properly meaſured by the railing 
of a weight; or, in other words, if the weight rai- 
ſed be multiplied by the height to which it can be rai- 
ſed in a giventime, the product is the meaſure of the 
power railing it ; and, of conſequence, all thoſe pow- 
ers are equal whoſe products made by ſach multipli- 
cation are equal: for if a power can raiſe twice the 
weight to the ſame height, or the ſame weight to 
twicetheheightin the ſame time that another can, the 
former power will be double the latter; bat if a pow- 
er can only raiſe half the weight to double the height, 


| 


J 


or double the weight to half the height, in the ſam: 
time that another can, the two powers are equal. 
This, however, maſt be underſtood only of a flow :nd 
equable motion, withoutacceleration or retardation ; 
for if the velocity be either very quickly accelerated 
or retarded, the vis inertiæ, in our authors opinion, 
will produce an irregularity, | 

To compute the effects of water-wheels exactly, it 


is neceſſary to know in the firſt place what is the real 


velocity of the water which impinges on the Wheel. 
2, The quantity of water expended in a given time : 


and, 3. How much of the power is loſt by the friction 


of the machinery. 

1. With regard to the velocity of the water, Mr 
Smeaton determined by experiments with the machi- 
nery deſcribed in'the yolume referred to, that with a 
head of water 15 inches in height, the velocity of the 
wheel is 8.96 feet in a minute. The area of the head 
being 105.8 inches, this multiplied by the weight of 
a cubic inch of water equal to. 5 79 of an ounce avoir- 
dupoiſe, gives 61.26 0unces for the weight of as much 
water as is contained in the head upon one inch in 
depth : and by further calculations derived from the 
machinery made uſe of, he computesthat 264.7 pounds 
of water deſcend in a minute through the ſpace of 15 
inches. The power of the water, therefore, to pro- 
duce mechanical effects in this c:ſe will be 264. 7x15, 


or 3970. From the reſult of the experiment, how- 


ever, it appeared that a vaſt quantity of the power 
was loſt; the effect being only to raiſe 9.375 pounds 
to the height of 135 inches; ſo that the power was 
to nous as 39 70 t09.375X135=1 2060, or as 10 
to % s, | | | 


This, according to onr author, muſt be confidered 


as the greateſt ſingle effect of water upon an under- 
ſhot-wheel, where the water deſcends from an height 
of I5 inches; but as the force of the current is not by 


any means exhauſted, we muſt conſider the true pro- 


portion betwixt the power and effect to be that be- 


twixt the quantity of water already mentioned and 


the ſum of all the effects producible from it. This re- 


mainder of power, it is plain, muſt be cqual to that 
of the velocity of the wheel itſelf multiplied into the 


weight of the water. Inthe preſent experiment, the 
circumference of the wheel moved with the velocity of 
3.123 feet in a ſecond, which anſwers to a head of 


1.82 inches (Aa) ; and this height being multiplied by 
264.7, the quantity of water expended in a minute 


gives 481 for the power of the water after it has paſ- 
{ed the wheel; and hence the true proportion betwixt 
the power and the effect will be as 3849 to 1256; or 
as II to 4, | | 

As the wheel revolved 86 times in a minnte, the 
velocity of the water muſt be equal to 86 circumfe- 
rences of the wheel; which, according to the dimen- 
ſions of the apparatus uſed by Mr Smeaton, was as 
86 to 30, or as 20 to 7.— The greateſt load with 
which the wheel would move was 9 Ib. 6 0z.; and by 
12 lb. it was entirely ſtopped. Whence our author con- 


392 cludes 


r 


(3) Theſe calculationsare founded upon the known maxim in hydroſtatics, that the velocity of ſpouting wa- 
ter is nearly the ſame with that which an heavy body would acquire by falling from an height equal to that 


of the reſervoir, and is proved by the riſing of jets nearly to the height of their reſervoirs. 
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Mills, | 
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Mills, cludes, that the impulſe of the water is more than 
S—— double of what it ought to be according to theory: 


but this he accounts for by obſerving, that in his ex- 
periment the wheel was placed not in an open river, 
where the natural current, after it has communicated 
its impulſe to the float, has room on all ſides to eſcape, 
as the theory ſuppoſes, but in a conduit, to which 
the float being adapted, the water cannot otherwiſe 
eſcape than by moving along with the wheel. It is 
obſervable, that a wheel working in this manner, as 
ſoon as the water meets the float, receiving a ſudden 
check, it riſes up againſt the float like a waye againſt 
a fixed object, inſomuch that when the ſheet of water 
is not a quarter of an inch thick before the float, yet 
this ſheet will act upon the whole ſurface of a float 
whoſe height is three inches: and conſequently, was 
the float no higher than the thickneſs of the ſheer of 


water, as the theory alſo ſuppoſes, a great part of the 


force would have been loſt by the water daſhing over 
the float. | Fit | 7 
Mur Smeaton next proceeds to give tables of the ye- 
locities of wheels with different heights of water; and 
from the whole deduces the following concluſions. _ 


1. The virtual, or effective head, being the ſame, 


the effect will be nearly as the quantity of water ex- 
_ pended. "E 
2. Theexpence of water being the ſame, the effect 


will be nearly as the height of the virtual or effective 


head. | | oF 
3. The quantity of water expended being the ſame, 
the effect is nearly as the ſquare of the velocity. 
4. The aperture being the ſame, the effect will be 


nearly as the cube of the velocity of the water. Hence, 
if water paſſes out of an aperture in the ſame ſection, 


but with different velocities, the expence will be pro- 


portional to the velocity; and therefore, if the ex- 


pence be not proportional to the velocity, the ſection 
of the water is not the ſame. 


5. The virtual head, or that from which we are to 


calculate the power, bears no proportion to the head 
water; but when the aperture is larger, or the velo- 
city of the water leſs, they approach nearer to a co- 
incidence: and con ſequently, in the large openings of 
mills and ſluices, where great quantities of water are 
diſcharged from moderate heads, the head of water, 
and virtual head determined from the velocity, will 
nearly agree, which is alſo confirmed by experience. 

6. The moſt general proportion betwixt the power 
and effect is that of 10 to 3; the extremes 10 to 3.2, 
and 10 to 2.8. But as it is obſervable, that where 
the power is greateſt, the ſecond term of the ratio is 


greateſt alſo; whence we may allow the proportion 
1 ſuhbſiſting in great works to be as three to one. 


7. The proportion of velocity between the water 
and wheel is in general about 5 to 2. 

8. There is no certain ratio between the load that 
the wheel will carry at its maximum, and, what will 
totally ſtop it; though the proportions are contained 
within the limits of 20 to 19, and 20 to 15; but as 
the effe& approaches neareſt to the ratio of 20 te 15, 
or of 4 to 3 when the power is greateſt either by in- 
ereaſe of velocity or quantity of water, this ſeems to 
be the moſt applicable io large works: but as the load 
that a Wheel ought to have, in order to work to the 


beſt advantage, can be aſſigned by knowing the ef- Mills, 
fect that itought to produce, and the velocity it ought . 
to have in producing it, the exact knowledge of the 
greateſt load it will bear is of the leaſt conſequence in 
practice. 7 W 72 
Mr Smeaton, after having finiſhed his experiments. 


on the nnderſhot mills, reduced the number of floats, 


which were originally 24, to 12; which cauſed. a. di- 

mination in the effect, by reaſon that a greater quan- 

tity of water eſcaped between the floats. and the floor 

than before; but on adapting to it a circular ſweep of: | 

ſach a length, that one float entered into: the curve 

before the other left it, the effect came fo near that: ; 

of the former, as not to give any hopes of advancing. | 

it by increaſing the number of floats beyond 24 in this. 

particular wheel. e 8 
Our author next proceeds to examine the power of 

water when acting by its own gravity in turning an 

overſhot wheel: * In reaſoning without experiment 


* 


3 he), one might be led to imagine, that however 


erent the mode of application is, yet that, whene- 
ver the ſame quantity of water deſcends through 
the ſame perpendicular ſpace, the natural effective 


power would be equal, a the machinery free 
t 


from friQion, equally calculated to receive the full ef- 


fect of the _ and to make the moſt of it: for 
c 


if we ſuppoſe the height of a column of water to be 
30 inches, and reſting upon a baſe or aperture of one 
inch ſquare, every cubic inch of water that departs. 
therefrom will acquire the ſame velocity or momen- 
tum from the uniform preſſure of 30 cubic inches a+ 
bove it, that one cubic inch let fall from the top will 
acquire in falling down to the level of the aperture; 
one would therefore ſuppoſe that a cubic inch of wa- 
ter let fall througha ſpace of 30 inches, and there im- 
pinging upon another body, would be capable of pro · 
ducing an equal effect by colliſion, as if the ſame en ; 
bic inch had deſcended through the ſame ſpace with: 
a ſlower motion, and produced its effects gradually. 
But however concluſive this reafoning may ſeem, it: 
will appear in the courſe of the following deductions, 
that the effect of the gravity of deſcending bodies is 
very different from the effe& of the ſtroke of ſuchf as. 
are non-elaſtic, thongh generated by an equal mecha- 


nical power.“ 


Having made ſuch alterations in his machinery as 
were neceſlary for overſhot wheels, our author next 
gives a table of experiments with the apparatus ſo al-. 
tered. In theſe the head was ſix inches, and the 
height of the wheel24 inches z ſo that the whole de-. 
ſcent was 30 inches: the quantity of water expended: 
in a minute was 96; pounds; which multiplicd by 30 
inches, gives the power =2g00: and after making 
the proper calculations, the effect was. computed at 
1914; whence the ratio of the power. to it comes to. 
be nearly as 3 to 2. If, however, we compute the 
power from the height of the wheel only, the power 
will be to the effect nearly as 5 to 4. 

From another ſet of experiments the following eon - 
cluſions were deduced. 

1. The effective power of the water muſt be reck- 
oned upon the whole deſcent ; becauſe it muſt be rai- 
ſed to that height in order to be able to produce the- 
lame effect a lecond time. The ratios between the. 
5 . powers 
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Mills, powers ſo eſtimated and the effects at a maximum, dif · will be that when the wheel made 30 turns in a mi- 
fer nearly from 4 to 3, and from 4 to 2. Where the 
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Mills. 
nute, which is little more than three feet in a ſecond. —w— 


heads of water and quantities of it expended are the 
leaſt, the proportion is nearly from 4 to 3; but where 
the heads and quantities are greateſt, ic comes nearer 
to that of 4 to2; ſo that by a medium of the whole 
the ratio is nearly as 3 to 2. Hence it appears, that 
the eſfect of overſhot wheels is nearly double to that 
of underſhot ones; the conſequence of which is, that 
non-eliſtic bodies, when acting by their impulſe or col- 
liſion, communicate only a part of their original im- 
pulſe, the remainder being ſpent in changing their 
figure in conſequence of the ſtroke. The ultimate 


concluſion is, that the effects as wellas the powers are 


as the quantities of water and perpendicular heights 
multiphed together reſpeQively. 

2. By increaſing the head, it does not appear that 
the effects are at all augmented in proportion; for 
by raiſing it from 3 to 11 inches, the effect was 
augmented by leſs than one-ſeyenth of the increaſe of 


er ee, height. Hence it follows, that the 


igher the wheel is in proportion to the whole deſcent, 
the greater will be the effect; becauſe it depends leſs 
upon the impulſe of the head, and more upon the gra- 

vity of the water in the buckets ; and if we conſider 
how obliquely the water iſſuing from the head muſt 
ſtrike the buckets, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account 
for the little advantage that ariſes from the impalſe 
thereof, and ſhall immediately ſee of how little conſe- 
quence this is to the effect of an overſhot wheel. This, 
however, as well as other things, muſt be ſubject to li · 
mitation ; for it is neceſſary that the velocity of the 
water ſhonld be ſomewhat greater than the wheel, 
otherwiſe the latter will not only be retarded by the 
ſtriking of the buckets againſt the water, but ſome of 
the power will be loſt by the daſhing of the water over 
the buckets. | 


3. To determine the velocity which the circum fe- 
rence of the wheel ought to have in order to produce 


the greateſt effect, Mr Smeaton obſerves, that the. 

more ſlowly any body deſcends by the force of gravity: 
when acting upon any piece of machinary, the more 
of that force will be ſpent upon it, and conſequently 
the effect will be the greater. If a ſtream of water 
falls into the bucket of an overſhot wheel, it will be 
there retained till the wheel diſcharges it by moving 
round; and of eon ſequence, the ſlower the wheel 
moves, the more water it will receive; ſo that what 
is loſt in velocity is gained by the greater preſſure of 
water upon the buckets. From the experiments, 
however, it appears, that when the wheel made abour 
20 turns in a minute the effect was greateſt; when it 
made only 18: the motion was irregular ; and when 


loaded ſo as not to admit its turning 18 times, the 


wheel was overpowered with the load. When jt made 
30 turns, the power was diminiſhed by about „th, 
and when the numbor of turns was increaſed to 40, it 
was diminifhed by one-fourth. Hence we ſee, that 
in practice the velocity of the wheel ſhould not be di- 
miniſhed far her than what will procure ſome ſolid ad- 
vantage in point of power; becauſe, ceteris paribus, the 
buckets muſt be larger as the motion is flower; and 
the wheel being more loaded with water, the ſtreſs 
will be proportionably increaſed upon every part of 
the work. The beſt velocity for practice therefore 


This velocity is applicable to the higheſt overſhot 
wheels as well as the loweſt. Experience however de- 
termines, that high wheels may deviate further from. 
this rule before they will loſe their power, by a given 


aliquot part of the whole, than low ones can be permit- 


ted to do; fora wheel of 24 feet high may move at 


. the rate of 6 feet per ſecond ; while our author has 


ſeen one of 33 feet high moye very ſteadily and well 
with a velocity of little more than two feet. The rea- 
ſon of this ſuperior velocity inthe 24 feet wheels may 
probably be owing to the ſmall proportion that the 
head requiſite to give the proper velocity to the wheel 
bears to the whole height | | 

4. The maximum load for an overſhot wheel is that 
which reduces the circumference of the wheel to its 
proper velocity: which is known by dividing the effect 
it would produce in a given time by the ſpace in- 
terided te be deſcribed by the circumference of the 
wheel in the ſame time: the quotient will be the re- 
ſiſtance overcome at the circumference of the wheel, 
and is equal to the load required, including the fridion 
and reſiſtance of the machinery. 5 


5. The greateſt velocity that an overſhot wheel is; 


capable of, depends jointly upon thediameteror weight 
of the wheel and the velocity of falling bodies: for it 
1s plain that the velocity of the circumference can ne- 
ver be greater than to deſcribe a ſemi - circumference, 
while a body let fall from the top deſcribes the dia- 


meter, nor even quite fo great; as the difference in 
oint of time muſt always be in favour of that which 


falls through the diameter. Thus ſappoling the dia- 
meter of the wheel to be 16 feet and an inch in dia- 


meter, an heavy body would fall through this ſpace in 
one ſecond ; but ſuch a wheel. could never arrive at 


this velocity, or make one turn in two ſeconds, nor 
could an over ſhot wheel ever come near it; becauſe, 
after it has acquired a certain velocity, great part of 
the water is prevented from entering the buckets, and 
part is thrown out again by the centrifugal force: and 
as theſe circumſtances have a conſiderable dependence 


upon the form of the buckets, it is impoſſible to lay 
down any general rule for the velocity of this kind of 


wheels. | | 

6. Though in theory we may ſuppoſe a wheel to be: 
made capable of overcoming any reſiſtance whatever, 
yet as in practice it is neceſſary to make the wheel 
and buckets of ſome certain and determinate ſize, we 


always find that the wheel will be ſtopped by ſach a. 


weight as is equal to the effort of the water in all the 


buckets of a ſemi-circumference put together. This. 


may be determined from the ſtructure of the buckets. 
themſelves ; but in practice, an overſhot wheel be- 
comes unſerviceable long before this time; for when 
it meets with ſuch an obſtacle as diminiſhes its veloci- 
ty to a certain. degree, its motion becomes irregular ; 
but this never happens till the yelocity of the circum- 
ference ts leſs than the two feet per ſecond when the 
reſiſtance is equable. 3 

7. From the above obſervations, we may eaſily de- 
duce the force of water upon breaſt-w heels, &c. But 
in general, all kinds of wheels where the water cannot 
deſcend through a given ſpace unleſs the wheel moves 
With it, are to be conſidered as oyerſhot wheels; = 
wick | | oſe- 
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Mil- thoſe which receive the impulſe or ſhockof the water wheel of an underſhot water-mill is capable of doing tin, 
S=—— whether in an horizontal, oblique, or perdendicular di- 1 work when the velocity of the water i 


rection, are to be conlidered as underſhots. Hence a doubled, inſtead of double work only ; For (ſays he) 
wheel in which the water ſtrikes at a certain point be- 


low the ſarface of the head, and after that deſcends 
the arch of a circle, preſſing by its gravity upon the 


wheel, the effect of ſuch a wheel will be cqual tothat' 
of an vnderſhot whoſe head is equal to the difference 
of level between the ſurface of the water in the refer= 


voir and the point where it ſtrikes the wheel, added to 


that of an overſhot, whoſe height is equal to the diffe- 
rence of level between the point where it ſtrikes the 


„ 


wheel and the level of the tail- water. 
In the 66th yolume of the Tranſactions, ovr author 


_ conſiders ſome of the cauſes which have produced diſ- 


the adjutage being the ſame, we find, that as the wa- 
ter's velocity-is double, there are twice the number of 
particles chat iſſue out, and therefore the ladle- board 
is ſtruck by twice the matter: which matter moving 
with twice the velocity that it had in the firſt caſe, 
the whole effect muſt be quadruple, though the inſtan- 
taneous ſtroke of each particle is increaſed only in a 
ſimple proportion of the velocity.“ In another place 


the ſame author tells us, that though © the know- 


ledge of the foregoing particulars is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for ſetting an underſhot wheel to work, yet the 
advantage to be reaped from it would be ſtill gueſs- 


Piſpute agrecments and diſputes among mathematicians upon Work: and we ſhould be at a loſs to find out the ut- 
| eoncernine this ſubjeQ. He obſerves, that ſoon after Sir Ilaac moſt that it could perform, had it not been for an in- 
Sir Iſaac Newton had given his definition. © that the quan- genious propolition of that excellent mechanic M. Pa- 


| Newton's tity of motion is the meaſure of the ſame, ariſing from 
dodrine of the velocity and quantity of matter conjointly, it 


motion 
<onlidered, 


was controyerted by his cotemporary philoſophers. 
They maintained, rhat the meaſure of the quantity of 
motion ſhould be cſtimated by taking the quantity of 
matter and the ſquare of the velocity conjointly. O 

this ſubject he remarks, that from equal impelling 
powers acting for equal intervals of time, equal aug- 
mentations of velocity are acquired by given bodies 
when they are not reliſted by a medium. Thus a 
body deſcending one ſecond by the force of gravity 
paſles through a ſpace of 16 feet and an inch ; but at 
the end of that time it has acquired a velocity of 32, 
fect 2 inches in a ſecond ; and the end of to ſeconds 


rent of the royal Academy of Sciences, who has 
ſhowed that an underſhot wheel can do the moſt work, 
when its velocity is equal to the third part of that of 


the water; becauſe then two-thirds of the water is 


employed in driving the wheel, with a force propor- 
tionable to the ſquare of the velocity. By multiply- 
ing the ſurface of the adjutage or opening by the 
height of the water, we ſhall hayethecolumn of water 
that moves the wheel. The wheel thus moved will 
ſuſtain on the oppoſite fide only four-ninths of that 
weight which will keep it in equilibrio ; but what it 
can move with the velocity it has, is only one-third of 
the equilibrium.“ This 
by Mr Macluarin. 


concluſion is likewiſe adopted. 


6 


1 i 7 
Underſhot wheels had been greatly preferred by M. Enormous 


it has acquired one that would carry it through 64 
Belidor io thoſe of any other conſtruction. He had miſtakes of 


feet 4 inches in a ſecond. If, therefore, in conſe- 


Belidor 


quence of this equal increaſe of velocity, we define 
this to be a double quantity of motion generated in a 
given time in a certain quantity of matter, we come 
near to Sir Iſaac's definition: but in trying experi- 
ments upon the effects of bodies, it appears that when 
a body is put in motion by whatever cauſe, the im- 
preſſion it will make upon an uniformly reſiſting me- 
dium, or upon uniformly yielding ſubſtances, will be 


by the ſquare of its velocity. The queſtion therefore 
properly is whether thoſe terms, the quantity of motion, 
the mumenta, or forces of bodies in motion, are to be 
eſteemed equal, double, or triple, when they have been 
generated by an equable impulſe acting for an equal, 
double, or triple time ? or that it ſhould be meaſured 
by the effects being equal, double, or triple, in over- 
coming reſiſtances before a body in motion can be 


 Rtopped ? For according to the meaning we put upon 


theſe words, the momenta of equal bodies will be as 
the velocities or ſquares of th: velocities of the mo- 
ving bodies. | | 
Though by a proper attention to the terms em- 
Ployed, however, we will find both theſe doctrines to 


be true; it is certain that ſome of the moſt celebrated 


writers upon mechanics have fallen into errors by ne- 
glecting to attend to the meaning ofthe terms they 
make uſe of. Deſaguliers, for inſtance, after having 
been at pains to ſhow that the diſpute, which in his 
time had ſubliſted for 50 years, was a diſpute 
merely about words, tells us, that both opinions may 


be caſily reconciled in the following caſe, viz, that the 


than 60 to 1. 
as the maſs of matter of the moving body multiplied 


even concluded, the water applied in this way will do 
more than ſix times the work of an overſhot wheel; 
while Dr Deſaguliers, in overthrowing Belidor's pro- 
poſition, determined that an vyerſhot wheel would do 


10 times the work of an underſhot wheel with an 


equal quantity of water. Between theſe two cele- 
brated authors, therefore, there is a difference of leſs 

In conſequence of ſuch monſtrous diſagreement, 
Mr Smeaton begun the experiments of which we haye 
already given an account. From them, beſides the 
poſitions already deduced, it appears, that where the 
velocity of water is double,, the adjutage or aper- 
ture of the ſluice remaining the ſame, the effect is 
eight times: thats, not as the ſquare, but as the cube 
of the velocity, In the other concluſion of Deſagu- 
lers and Maculaurin, the error was noleſs ; for from 


hence it would follow, that by means of the wheel 


only 4 ths ofthe water expended would be raiſed back 
again to the height of the reſeryoir form which it 
deſcended, excluſive of the friction, which would ſtill 
diminiſh the quantity; but from Mr Smeaton's expe- 
riments it appears, that in ſome caſes upwards of one- 
fourth had been raiſed. In large works the effects 
had been ſtill greater, approaching in an underſhot 
wheel to one half, and in an overſhot one to the 
whole; which would be the limit, if it were poſſible to 
remove the friction and reſiſtance of the air. The ve- 
locity of the wheel alſo, which, according to the con- 
cluſions of M. Parent and Mr Deſaguliers, amounted 
$0 no more than one-third of the velocity of the wa- 
| £ ter 


aud others. 
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ter, varies, according to Mr Smeaton, between one- 
third and one-half. But in all great works the maxi- 
mum lieth much nearer to one-half than a third; the 
ſormer appearing to be the true maximum, if all fric- 
tion, io of the air, and ſcattering of water, 


could beavoided; _. 


To make theſe matters plain to mechanics, and to 
prevent them from running into practical errors in con- 


ſequence of a fallacious theory, Mr Smeaton, in the 


year 1759, inſtituted another ſer of experiments; the 


immediate object of which was, 10 determine what. 


proportion or quantity of mechanical power is ex- 
pended in giving the ſame body different degrees of 
velocity. Having conſtructed a proper apparatus for 


the purpoſe, and with it made a number of experi- 


ments, he concludes, *« that time, properly ſpeaking, 


has nothing to do with the production of mechanical 


effects otherwiſe than as by equally flowing it becomes 
a common meaſure ; ſo thatwhatever mechanical effect 
is found to be produced: in a given time, the uniform 
continuance of the action of the ſame: mechanical 
power will, in a double time, produce twice that ef- 


fect. A mechanical power, therefore, properly ſpeak- 


ing, is meaſured by the whole of its mechanical effects 
produced, whether that effect be produced in a great- 


er or leſſer time: thus, having treaſured up 1000 tuns 


* 


of water, which I can let out upon the over ſhoot wheel 
of a mill, and deſcending through a perpendicular of 


20feet ; this power, applied in a proper manner, will 


grind certain a quantity of corn in an hour : but ſup- 
poſing the mill to be capable of receiving a greater 
impulſe with as great advantage as a leſſer; then, if the 
water be let out twice as faſt, the ſame quantity of 
corn will be ground in half an hour, the whole of 
the water being likewiſe expended in that time. 
What time has therefore to do in the caſe is this: let 
the rate of doing the buſineſs or producing the effect 
be what it will ; if this rate is uniform, when I have 
found by experiment what is done in a given time, 
then, procecding at the ſame rate, twice the effect will 
be produced in twice the time, on ſuppoſition that I 


have a ſupply of mechanic power to go on with. 


Thus, 1000 tons of water deſcending through 20 feet. 
perpendicular, being, as has been ſhown, a given me- 
chanic power, let it be expended at what rate it will; 
if, when this is expended, we areto wait another hour 
till an equal quantity can be procured, then we can 
only expend 12 ſuch quantities in 24 hours, But if, 
while the thouſand tons of water are expending in one 
hour, the ſame quantity is renewed, we can then ex- 
pend 24 ſuch in the 24 hours, or go on without in- 


termiſſon. The product or effect will then be in pro- 
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portion to time, which is the common meaſure; but 
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the quantity of mechanic power ariſing from the flow .. 


of the two rivers, compared by taking an equal por- 
tion of time, is double in the one to theother ; though 


each has amill that, when going, will grind an equal 


quantity of corn in an hour.“ 


Mr Ferguſon, in his directions to mill-wrights, has 
adopted the maxim which Mr Smeaton condemns as 
erroneous, viz. that when the velocity of the wheel is 
but one-third of that of the water, it then acts to the 
greateſt advantage. He adds, that the mill-ſtone onght 
to make about 60 tnrns in a minute; for when it 
makes only 40 or Fo turns it grinds too ſlowly ; and 
when more than 70, it heats the meal too much, and 
cuts.thebran ſo ſmall, that a part of it mixes with the 
meal and cannot be ſeparated from it by any means. 


The utmoſt perfection of mill-work, therefore, accord- 


ing to this author, lies in making the train ſo that 
the mill-ſtone ſhall make about 60 turns in a minute, 
when the wheel moves with one - third of the velocity 
of the water. To accompliſh this he lays down the 
following rules. 1. Meaſure the perpendicular height 
of the fall of water above the middle of the aperture, 
where it is let out to act by impulſe againſt the float- 
boards on the lower ſide of the underſhot wheel. 2. 


Multiply this conſtant number 64.2882 by the height 


of the fall in feet, and extract the ſquare-root of the 


product, which will give the number of feet that the 


water moves in a ſecond, 3. The velocity of the floats. 
of the wheel is equal to one third - of the velocity of the 
water juſt now found. 4. Divide the circumference 
of the wheel by the velocity of its floats, and the quo- 
tient will be the number of ſeconds in one turn of the 
great water-wheel, on whoſe axis the cog- wheel that 
turns the trundle is fixed. 5. Divide 60 by the num- 


ber of ſeconds in a turn of the water-wheel, and the 
quotient will be the number of turns it makes in a 


minute. 6. By this number of turns divide 60, the 
number of times that a mill- ſtone ought to have in a 
minute; the quotient is the number of turns that the 
mill-ſtone ought to make for every one of the large 


wheel. 7. Then as the number of turns required of 


the mill-ſtone in a minute is to the number of turns. 
of the cog-wheel in a minute; ſo muſt the number of 
cogs in the wheel be tothe number of ſtaves in the 
trendle on the axis of the mill-ſtone, in ihe neareſt 
whole number that can be found. 


On theſe principles Mr Ferguſon, has conſtructed 


the following table, for the ſake of ſuch as have occa · 
{ton to conſtruct mills, and are not willing to take the 
trouble of particular calculations, 
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Imiſon's For the practical conſtruction of water-mills, Mr Ferguſon, onght to be five feet in diameter; but Mr 
2 Imiſon hath laid down the following rules.  Imiſon makes it only four feet and an half. 
ah 1 1. To find the velocity or force of any moderate To conſtruct à mill by this table, find the height of 
ſtruction ſtream of water; let it be obſtructed by a dam in ſuch the fall of water in the firſt column, and againſt that 
ef mills, a manner to force the whole ſtream into a ſpout by height in the fixth column you have the number of 
Which it may be conveyed into a large veſſel or reſer - cogs in the wheel and ſtaves in the trundle for cauſing 
voir. Mez ure then the quantity + Ota which falls the millſtone 4 feet 6 inches diameter to make about 


into the referyoir in one ſecond or minute; and multi- 
plying by the number of ſeconds or minutes in an hour, 
we haye the whole force of the ſtream of water per hour, 
In ſtreams which are too large to be meaſured in this 
way, the velocity is determined (though we muſt own 


in a vague manner) by that of ſtraw or other light 


body floating down it; and calculations may be made 
accordingly. 

Mr Imiſon differs very materially from Mr Fergu- 
ſon in the number of revolutions which a mill - ſtone 
ought to make in a minute; the latter, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, being of opinion, that 60 revolutions 
of a mill-ſtone in a minute are ſufficient, while Mr 
Imiſon requires 120 ; though he agrees with bim that 
the velocity of the wheel thonld be only one-third of 


that of the water. The mill-ſtone, according to Mr 
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120 revolutions in a minute, as near as poſſible, when 
the wheel goes with one - third part of the velocity of 
the water. And it appears by the 7th column, that 
the number of cogs in the wheel and ſtaves in the 
trundle are ſo near the truth for the required purpoſe, 
that the leaſt number of revolutions of the mill-ſtone 
ina minute is 118, and the greateſt number never ex- 
ceeds 121 z Which, according to our author, is the ve - 
lecity of the beſt mills he had ſeen, : 
With regard to the mere mechanical part, our author 
obſerves, that an overſhot wheel acts with greater 
power than a breaſt or underſhot wheel; ſo that where 
there is a conſiderable deſcent, and only a ſmall quan- 
tity of water, the overſhot wheel ought always to be 
made uſe of, Where the water runs only upon alittle 
declivity, it can act but ſlowly upon the under part oj 
| — ets the 
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Mills. the wheel; in which caſe, the motion of the wheel the ſame time as fr, f2, f3, c. In the like manner, wills. 
uin ve very flow ; the float - boards therefore ought to: if the cones de be twice the diameters at the baſe OT? 
be very long; though not high, that a large body of de, as the cones afe are; then if they turn about their Wh wn 
water may act upon them; ſo that what is wanting in centres, when the cone afd has made one revolution, cexc. . 
velocity may be made up in power: in which caſe, the cone ade will have but one half a revolution; or fig. 100, 
the cog wheel may have a greater number of cogs in when d has made two revolutions, ade will have made 301. 
tion to the ſtaves of the trundle, in order to but one, and every part equally diſtant from thecentre 
give the mill-ſtone a ſufficient degree of velocity. 2 as fl, 72, f3, &c. will have made two revolutions 
For the conſtruction of the different parts of mills, | to er, ea, eg, &c. and if the cones were fluted, or had 
Mr Imiſon gives the following general directions: teeth cut in them, diverging from the centre a to the 
The method for ſetting out a ſpur-wheel and wallower, baſes de, ef, they would then become bevel geer. The 
' | —Draw the pitch lines Ar, Br, Aa, 2B; then divide teeth at the point of the cone being ſmall and of little 
Fig, 96. them into the number of teeth or cogs required, as uſe may be cut off at E and F, figs: 102, 103. as ſeen by Plate 
„ A Cn © #g- 104. Where the upright ſhaft a, with the bevel ere. 
Divide one of thoſe diftances, as be, into ſeyven-e» Wheeled, tuxus the beyel wheel ef with its ſhaft bg, and 
al parts, as 1, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: three parts allow for the teeth work freely into each other, as ad, fig. 105. 
the thickneſs of the cogs, as 1, 2, 3, in the cog a, and The teeth may be made of any dimenſion, according 
four for the thickneſs of the ſtave, of the wallower to the ſtrength required; and this method will enable 
one reafon for allowing three parts for the cog and them to overcome a much greater reſiſtance, and work 
four for the ſtave, is, the wallower is in general of ſmoother than a face wheel and wallower of the com- 
leſs diameter than the wheel, therefore ſubject ro mon form can poſſibly do; beſides it is of great uſe to 
more wear in proportion of the number of cogs to the convey a motion in any direction, or to any part of a 
number of ſtaves ; but if there is the ſame number of building, with che leaſt trouble and friction. | 
ſaves as of cogs, they may be of equal thickneſs), as The method of conveying motion in any direction, 
1, 2, 3, 4, in the ſtave u, fig. 97. the height of the and, proportioning or ſhaping the wheels thereto, is as i 
oog is equal to four parts; then divide its height into follows: let the line a6 repreſent a ſhaft coming from Fig, 106: 
five equal parts, as 1, 2, 3, 4 6, inthe cog C; allow a wheel ; draw the line ed to interſect the line ab, in | 
three for the bottom t the pitch line of the cog; the the direction that the motion to be conveyed is in- 
other two-parts for epicycloid, ſo as to fit and bear on tended, which will now repreſent a ſhaft to theintend- 
the ſtave equally, The mill-wrights in general put ed motion. | | | 
che dana Pv of aſſes in the dot 3, of the Agein, ſuppoſe the ſhaft ed is to revolve three 
cog =, | aud ſtrike the line d; then remove the point times, white the ſhaft 2b revolves once, draw the pa- 
of the compaſſes to the point d, and firike the curve rallel line ii, at any diſtance not tos great, fuppoſe 
line 35 which. they account near enough the figure one foot by a ſcale; then draw the parallel line 44 at 
of the epicychid.. | +. | three feet diſtance, after which draw the dotted line 
The method for a face-whetl is thus: Divide the w, through the interſeQion of the ſhafts 46 and ed, 
pitch line AB into the number of cogs intended, as and bkewiſe through the interſection of the parallel 
abs; divide the diſtance bc into ſeven equal parts; lines 37 and 4}, in the points X and y ; which will be 
_ three of thoſe parts allow for the thickneſs of the the pitch line of the two bevel wheels, or the line 
cogs, as 1, 2, 3, in the cog a, four for the height and where the teeth of the two wheels act on each other, 
four for the width, as de, and four for the thickneſs of as may be ſeen fig. 107. where the motion may be 
the ſtave . draw a line throagh the centre of the conveyed in any direction. 
cog, ab the line Al at 8: and on the point 5 deſcribe The univerſal joint, as repreſented fig. 108. may be 
the line de; remove the compaſſes to the point A, and applied to communicate motion inſtead of bevel peer, 
draw the liriefg, which forms the ſhape of the cogz where the ſpeedis to be continued the ſaine, and where 
then ſhape the oog on the ſides to a cycloid, as d. the angle does not exceed 30 or 40 degrees, and the 
But this method of ſetting out the ſhape of a cog is va · equality of metion is not regarded; for as it recedes 
riable, according tw the cycloid in different diame- from a right line, its motion becomes more irregular. 
ters of wheels. | 5 „ This joint may be conſtructed by a croſs, as repreſent- 
in common ſpur · nuts, divide the pitch line A into ed in the figure; or with four pins faſtened at right 
twice as many equal parts as you intend teeth, as a, ö, c, angles upon the circumference of a hoop or ſolid ball. 
d, e, fig. 98. ; with a pair of compaſſes open to half It is of great uſe in cotton -mills, where the tumbling 
the diſtance of any of rhoſe diviſions, from the points ſhafts are continued to a great diſtance from the mov- 
at, ez, &5, draw the ſemicircles 4, e, and e which will ing power. But by applying this joint, the ſhafts may 
form the ends of the teeth. From the points 2, 4, be cut into convenient lengths, by which it will be 
and 6, draw the ſemicircles gh, which will form enabled to overcome greater reſiſtance. i 
the hollow curves ſor the ſpaces; but if the ends of To deſcribe the cycloid and epicycloid, of uſt in ſhaping 
the teeth were epicycloids, inſtead of ſemicircles, the terth of wheels, &c.— If a point or pencil à on the Fig. reg. 
they would att much better. | eircumferenceof the circle B proceeds along the plane 
Fig- 99. The principle of bevel geer, —confiſts in two cones, C in a right line, and at the ſame time revolves 
rolling on the ſurface of cach other, as the cone A and round its centre, it will deſcribe a cycloid. | 
B revolving on their centres 4b, ac; if their baſes are And if the generating circle D moves along the Fig. 110, 
equal, they will perform their revolutions in one and circumference of another circle E, and at the ſame 
the ſame time, or any other two points equally diſtant time turns round its centre, the point of contact will 
from the _— 4, as di, ds, d3, &c. will revolve in deſcribe an cpicycloid, | 
| VOL. &. | | | 
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Mil's, la the con ſiruction of wind-mills, Mr Smeaton has height, the reſt as uſus} with cloth. The angles as Mills. 
——— been at no leſs pains to explain the principles than in — 
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able fails. 


thoſe which go by water. For this purpoſe he con- 


ſtructed a machine, of whicha particular deſcription is 


given in the 51ſt volume of the Philoſophical Tranſae- 
tions, The general principle of this was, that by means 
of a determinate weight it cartiedrouhd an axis with 
an horizontal arm, upon which were four ſmall move- 
Thus the ſails met with a conſtant aud 
cquable blaſt of air; and as they moved round, a ſtring 
with a weight affixed to it was wound about their ax- 
is, and thus ſhowed what kind of ſize or conſtruction 


of ſails anſwered the purpoſe beſt. 


With this machine a great number of experiments 


were made; the reſults of which were as follow. 


1. The ſails (ct at the Wy of with the axis, propoſed 
as the beſt by M. Parent an 


2. When the angle of the ſails with the axis was 
increaſed from 72* to 75, the power was augmented 
in the proportion of 3110 45; and this is the anple 
moſt commonly in uſe when the ſails are planes. 

3. Were nothing mere requiſite than to cauſe the 
ſails acquire a certain degree of velocity by the wind, 
the poſition recommended by M. Parent would be the 
veſt. But if the ſails are intended with given dimen- 
ſions, to produce the greateſt effects poſſible in a given 
time, we muſt, if planes are made uſe of, confine our 


angle within the limits of 72 and 75 degrees. 


4. The variation of a degree or two, when the 
angle is near the beſt, is but of little conſequence. 
5. When the wind falls upon concave fails, it is an 


advantage to the power of the whole, though each part 
 leparately taken ſhould not be diſpoſed of to the beſt 


advantage.  _ 1 

6. From ſeveral experiments on a large ſcale, Mr 
Smeaton has found the following angles to anſwer as 
— as any. The radius is ſuppoſed io be divided in- 
to ſix parts; and zth, reckoning from the centre, is 
called 1, the extremity being denoted 6. 
No Angle with Angle with 
; ö the lane of 


| | motion, 

97 72 189 

3 Fi: _19 | 
2 . 2 18 middle 

4 74 | 16 

83 77 12% | 
6: 83 | 7 extremity. 


7. Having thus obtained the beſt method of weather- 
ing the ſails, i. e. the moſt advantageous manner in 
which they can be placed, our author's next care was 


io try what advantage could he derived from au in- 


creaſe of ſurface upon the ſame radius. The reſult 
was, that a broader ſail requires av angle; and 


when the fail is broader at the extremity than near / 
the centre, the figure is more advantageous than that 


of a parallelogram. The figure and proportion of en- 
larged ſails, which our author determines to be moſt 
adyantageous on a Jarge ſcale, is that where the ex- 
treme bar is one-third of the radius or whip (as the 


workman call it), and js divided by the whip in the 


roportion of 3 to 5. The triangular or loading ſail 
is covered with board from the point downward of its 


| | other geometricians, via. 
55, was found to be the worſt proportion of any that 
Was tried, e | 


bovementioued are likewiſe the moſt proper tor. en 


larged ſails; it being found ivpraQice, that the fails 
would rather be too little than too much expoſed to 
the direct action of the wind, | 0 
Some have imagined, that the more ſail the greater 
would be the power ofthe windmill, and have there- 
fore propoſed to fill up the whole area; and by making, 
each faila ſector of an ellipſis, according io M. Parent's 
method, to intercept the whole cylinder of wind, in 
order to produce the preateſt effect poſlible. From 
our author's experiments, however, it appeared, that 


u hen the ſurface of all the ſails exceeded ſeven: eighths_ 
of the area, the effect was rather diminiſhed than aug- 


mented. Hence he concludes, that when the whole 
cylinder of wind is intercepted, it eaunot then produce 


the greateſt effect for want of proper interitices to 


eſcape. | $51 | . N | n 

it is certainly deſirable (ſays Mr Smeaton), that 
the ſails of windmills ſhould: be as ſhort as poſſible ; 
but it is equally defirable, that ihe quantity of cloth 
ſhould be the leaſt that may be, to avoid damage by 
ſudden ſqualls of wind, The beſt ſtructure, therefore, 


for large mills, is that where the quantity of cloth is 
the greateſt in a given circle that can be: on this 
condition, that the effect holds out in proportion ia 
the quantity of cloth; for otherwiſe the effect can be 


augmented in a given degree by a leſſer increaſe of 


cloth upon a larger radius, than would be required if 


the cloth was increaſed upon the ſame radius. 


8. Theratios between the velocities of windmill ſails 


unloaded, and whenloaded to their maximum, turned 


out very different in different experiments, but the 


moſt common proportion was as 3 to 2. In general it 
happened, that where the power was greateſt, whether 
by an enlargement of the ſurface ofthe ſails, or an in- 


ereaſed velocity of the wind, the ſecond term of the 


ratio was diminiſhed. „ 
9. The ratios between the leaſt load that would ſtop 
the ſails and the maximum with which they would 


turn, were confined betwixt that or̃ 1oto 8 and 10 to 9; 


being at a medium about 10 to 8. 3, and 10 to g, vr 
about 6 to 5; though on the whole it appeared, that 


where the angle of the fails or quantity of cloth was 


greateſt, the ſecond term of the ratio was leſs. 


10. The velocity of windmill fails, whether unload- 


ed or loaded, ſo as to produce à maximum, is nearly 
as the velocity of the wind, their ſhape and poſition 
being the ſame, On this ſubje&t Mr Ferguſon re- 
marks, that it is almoſt incredible to think with what 
velocity the tips of the ſails move when acted upon by 
a moderate wind. He has ſeveral times counted the 
number of xeyolutions made by the fails in 10 or 15 
minutes; and from the length of the arms from tip 
to tip, has computed, that if an hoop of the ſame. fize 
was to run upon plain ground with an equal velocity, 
it would go upwards of 30 miles in an hour.. 
11. The load at the maximum is nearly, but ſome. 
what leſs, than as the ſquare of the velocity of the 
AI z the ſhape and polition of the ſails being the 
me. 5 5 
12. The effects of the ſame ſails at a maximum are 
nearly, but ſomewhat leſs, than as the cubes of the 
velocity of the wind. {ES 


13. The load of the ſame fails at a maximum is 
| 7 


* | *. 
Sect. V. 5 
e nearly as the ſquares, and the effect as the cubes of 
—— their number of turns in a given time. 
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ee 210 3; let the line AB repreſent the Mills. 
impulſe of the wind upon the plane AB when aQting 


14. When fails are loaded fo as to produce a max- 


_ 


imum at a given velocity, aud the velocity of the 
wind inereaſes, the load continuing the ſame ; then the 
increaſe of effect, when the increaſe of the velocity of 
the wind is ſmall, will be nearly as the ſquares of 
theſe velocities; but when the velocity of the wind is 
double, the effects will be nearly as 10 to 275; and 


when the velocities compared are more than double of 


that where the given load produces a maximum, the 
effects increaſe nearly in a {imple ratio of the velocity 
_ of the wind. Hence our author concludes, that wind- 
mills, ſuch as the different ſpecies for draining water, 


&c. loſe much of their effect by acting againſt one in- 


variable oppoſition. 


15. In fails of a ſimilar figure and poſition, the 


number of turns in a given time will be reciprocally 
as the radius or length of the fail. * 
16. The load at a maximum that fails of a ſimilar 
figure-and poſition will overcome, at a given diſtance 
from the centre of motion, will be as the cube of the 
radius, | | | 
17. The effects of ſails of ſimilar poſition/and figure 
are as the ſquare of the radius. Hence augmenting the 
length of the ſail without augmenting the quaatity of 
cloth, does not increaſe the power; becauſe what is 
gained by the length of the lever is loſt by the ſlow- 
neſs of the motion. Hence alſo if the fails are increa- 
ſed in length, the breadth remaining the ſame, the ef- 
fect will be as the radius. . | 
18. The velocity of the extremitics of the Dutch 
fails, as well as of the enlarged fails, either unloaded 
or even when loaded to a maximum, is conſiderably 
greater than that of the wind itſelf. This appears 
plainly. from the obſervations of Mr Ferguſon already 
related concerning the velocity of fails, and is more 
fully treated of under the article Wind. 1 5 
19. From many obſervations of the comparative ef- 
fects of ſails of various kinds, Mr Smeaton concludes, 
that the enlarged fails are ſuperior to thoſe of the 
Dutch conſtruction, | 3 
Having thus diſcuſſed the ſubject of the common 
windmills with oblique vanes, our author next proceeds 
to the conſideration. of thoſe called Horizontal wind- 
mills, in which it is attempted to make the wind im- 
pinge a upon the wheel, as in the caſe of water- 
mills. To ſet the probable advantage of this ſcheme 
in its proper point of view, Mr Smeaton proceeds in 
the following manner: Let AB, fig. 111. be the ſec - 
tion of a plane, in which let the wind blow in the di- 
rection CD, with ſuch a velocity as to deſcribe a gi- 
ven ſpace BE, in a given time, ſuppoſe one ſecond ; 
and let AB be moved parallel to itſelf in the direction 


CD. Now, if the plane AB moves with the ſame 


velocity as the wind; that is, if the point B moves 
8 the ſpace BE in the ſame time that a particle 
of air would move through it, it is plain, that in this 
caſe there can be no preſſure or impulſe of the wind 
upon the plane; but if the plane moves ſlower than 
the wind, ſo that the point B may move to F, while a 
particle of air ſetting out from B would reach E, then 
BF will expreſs the velocity of the plane; and the re- 
lative velocity of the wind and plane would be expreſs- 


ed by the line FE, Let the ratio of FE to BE be 


with its whole velocity BE; but when acting with its 
relative velocity FE, let its impulſe be denoted by 
ſome aliquot part of AB, as for inſtance $4; then will 
{ths of the parallelogram AF repreſent the mechani- 
cal power of the plane, that is, zihs ABX:BE. 

% 2, Let IN be the ſection of a plane inclined in 
ſach a manner that the baſe IK of the right angled 
triangle IKN may be equal to AB; and 5 perpen- 
dicular NK BE: let the plane IN be ſtruck by the 
wind in the direction LM, perpendicular to IK; then, 
according to the known rules of oblique forces, the im- 
pulſe of the wind upon the plain IN, tending to move 
it according to the direction LM or NK, will be de- 
noted by the baſe IK; and that part of the impulſe 
tending to move it, according to the direction IK, 
will be expreſſed by the perpendicular NK. Let the 


plane IN be moveable in the direction of IK only; 


that is, the point I in the direction of IK, and the 


point N in the direction NQ parallel thereto. Now 


it is evident, that if the point I moves through the line 
IK, while a particle of air, ſetting forwards at the 
ſame time from the point N, moves through the line 
NK, they will both arrive at the point K at the ſame 
time; and conſequently there can he no preſſure or 
impulſe of the particle of air upon the plane IN. Now 
let IO be to IK as BF to BE; and let the plane IN 
move at ſuch a rate, that the point I may arrive at O, 
and acquire the poſition OQ, in the ſame time that a 
particle of air would move through the ſpace NK; as 
O is parallel to IN, by the properties of ſimilar 
triangles, it will cut NK in the point P in ſuch 4 
manner, that NP will be equal to BF, and PK to FE. 
Hence it appears, that the plane IN, by acquiring the 
poſition OQ, withdraws itſelf from the action of the 
wind by the ſame ſpace NP that the plane AB does 
by acquiring the poſition FG; and conſequently, from 
the equality of PK to FE, the relative impulſe of the 
wind PK upon the plane O will be equal to the re- 
lative impulſe of the wind upon the plane FG: and 
ſince the impulſe of the wind upon AB, with the re- 
lative velocity FE, in the direction BE, is repreſented 
by ; AB; the relative impulſe of the wind upon the 
plane IN in the direction NK will in like manner be 
repreſented by; IK; and the impulſe of the wind 
upon the plane IN, with the relative velocity PK, in 


the direction IK will be repreſented by ; NK: and 


confequently the mechanical power of the plane IN 
in the direction IK will be repreſented by; of the pa- 


* rallelogram IQ; that is, Z IKX$NK : that is, from 


the equality of IK to AB, and NK to BE, we ſhall 


have $IQ=7ABx$;BE=3ABx;BE=; the area of the 


parallelogram AF, PEEP SEN | | 
% Hence we deduce this general propoſition ; that 
all planes, however ſituated, that intercept the ſame 
ſection of the wind, and having the ſame relative ve- 
locity in regard to the wind, when reduced into the 
ſame direction, have equal powers to produce the ſame 
mechanical effects. For what is loſt by the obliquity 
of the impulſe, is gained by the velocity of tbe mo- 
tion. | | 
« Hence it appears, that an oblique fail is under 
no diſadyantage in reſpect of power, compared with a 
dire& one; except what ariſcs from a diminution of its 
x an 5 E 2 | on won breadth, 


SeR. v I; 


preferable to another in-ſetting he ſails of a wind · mill. Motion of 
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Ni. breadth, in regard to the ſeQion of the wind; the 


— breadth IN being by obliquity reduced to IK. 


e The diſadyantage of horizontal windmills there- 
fore does not conſiſt in this, that cach ſail, when di- 
realy expoſed to the wind, is capable of a leſs power 
than an oblique one of the ſame dimenſions; bur that 
in an horizontal windmill little more than one fail 


can be acting at onee : whereas, in the common wind- 


mill, all the four act together; and therefore ſuppo- 
ſing cach vane of an horizontal windmill to be of the 
fame ſize with that of a vertical one, it is manifeſt that 
the power of a vertical mill will be four times as great 


as that of an horizontal one, let the number of vanes 


be what we will, This diſadvantage arifes from the 
nature of the thing; but if we conſider the further 
diſadvantage that ariſes from the difficulty of getting 
the ſails back again againſt the winds, &c. we need not 
wonder if this kind of mill is in reality found to have 
not above one · eighth or one tenth of the power of the 
common ſort; as has appeared in ſome attempts of 
this kind.” | 1 oy 

Notwithſtanding what is here advanced, it feems 
that the ideas of Mr Smeaton have not been v 


nerally received, as premiums are {till held forth for 


the beſt methods of conſtructing horizontal windmills. 


Indeed, conſidering the clearneſs and perſpicuity of 


the above reaſoning, it ſeems ſarprifing that public 
encouragement ſhould continne to be given io attempts 
which maſt certainly prove abortive. The principal 
inconvenience in wind-mills is their exceſſive irregu- 
larity and difficulty of being managed when the wind 
is high, owing to the great extent of the fails and 
bulk of the machinery, But were it poſlible to make 
a number of ſmall wind-mills exert their power upon 
one object, theſe would be much more eaſily managed 


| than one large one. Perhaps if a number of theſe 


were to be employed in pumping up water to 4 certain 
height from a lake or reſeryoir, ſo as to produce a 
conſtant ſtream of water to turn a common mill, it 
might be more adyantageouns than to employ-them di- 
realy, Windmills are commonly erected upon emi- 
nences for the ſake of receiving the wind to more ad- 
vantage; and there are few emincnees which do not 
afford a ſmall ſupply of water at no great diſtznce from 
their ſummit. This ſupply being eollected in a reſer - 
voir, might be drawn up to the top by pumps worked 
by wind-mills ; where being collected in another re- 
ferveir, it might be let down to the former, turning 


a water-mill ia its way, and being again drawn up by 
me pumps as before. | | 


Some projectors confidering the great power of ob- 


| Hique vanes in wind- mills, have attempted to improve 


water-mills by giving them oblique vanes, but with as 
little ſucceſs. The power of the ſame ſection of a 
ſtream of water is not greater when acting upon au 


oblique vane than on a direct one; and any advantage 


which can be made of intercepting a greater ſection of 
water, which ſometimes may be doue in the caſe of 


an open river, maſt be counterbalanced by the ſupe- 


rior reſiſtance that fach vanes would meet with by 
moving at right angles to the current : whereas the 
common floats always move with the water nearly in 
the fame direction. 5 770 5 

Mr Smeaton concludes his diſſertation upon this 
ſubject, with giving a reaſon why ont angle mould be 
"RY . — — ' | 


t It is to be obſerved (fays he), that if the breadth of Bodies. 
t 


the ſail IN is given, the greater the angle KIN, the 
leſs will be the baſe IK ; that is, the feRion of the 
wind intercepted will be leſs. On the other hand, the 
more acute the angie KIN, the leſs will be the per- 


pendicular KN; that is, the impulſe. of the wind in N 


the direction IK being leſs, and the velocity of the 


. fait greater, the reſiſtance of the medium will be 


* 


greater alſo. Hence, therefore, as there is a diminu- 
tion of the ſection of the wind intercepted on one 
band, and an increafe of reſiſtance on the other, there 
is ſome angle where the diſadvantage ariſing from 
theſe cauſes upon the whole is the leaſt of all; but as 

the diſadvantage ariſing from reſiſtance is more of 2 
phyſical than geometrical conſideration, the true 


angle will beſt be affigned by experiment,” 


Wage grins obo} on Pe <A 


| Lines and Cures; the Acceleration, | Accumula. 
tion, and Retardation, of Motion in narious Cir- 
n TT Ree * 


To underſtand this ſubject, it is neceſſary. to keep 
in mind what has been ſaid concerning the ent 
or quantity of motion in any moving body, viz. ihat 


it is compounded: of the velocity 'mulciplied inte thbe 


quantity of matter, - Thus, {oppoſe there are two 
bodies, one containing twiee the quantity of matter 
contained in the other, but moving with-thriee its ve- 
locity, the quantities of matter will be-exprofſed by 
any numbers in the proportion of 2 to 1, and their ve- 
locities by any others in the proportion of 3 to 1. 
Multiplying therefore the quantity of matter in the 


firſt (2) by its velocity (3), the product is 6; and 


multiplying the quantity of matter (1) by its velocity 
(1), the product is only 1; whence it appears that 
the momenta or abſolute forces of theſe bodies are to 
one another as 6 to. 1 | 

As ſome bodies are claſtic and others non-elaſtic, 
the effe&t of motion eommunicated from one to ano- 
ther becomes very different, according to this -civ- 
cumſtance. The motion is hkewiſe' very different, 
according to the manner iu which one body aQts upon 
another, and accordiny to which it will be driven for- 


Ward in a rectilinear direction, or deſeribe eurves of 


various kinds, revolving on its axis, c. Theſe dif- 


ferent kinds of motion have been conſidered by diffe- 


rent authors, but by none more partichilarly than by 
Mr G. Atwood, who has publiſhed a large octavo vo- 
lume upon the rectilinear motion and rotation of bo- 
dies. The fundamental laws of motion aſſumed by 
this author as exjoms are three. 

1. Every body perſeveres in its ſtate of reſt or uni- 


form motion in a right line, until a change is effect - 


ed by the agency of ſome external foree. 

2. Any change effected in the quieſeen ee or motion 
of a body is in the direction of the force impreſſed, 
and is proportional to it in quantity, * ; 

3. Action and reaction are equal and in contrary 
directions. | eee 5 

From thefe three ſimple axioms, the truth of which 
muſt, from what has been already ſaid, be abundant] 
evident, our author proceeds to demonſtrate the m 
difficult problems concerning the impulſe — 


Sect, VI, 


Motion of of bodies in every poſſible direction, beginning from 


the woſt ſimple and caſy deductions. For the more 
eaſy comprehending this ſabje&, however, we ſhall 
premiſe what our author has ſaid in his ſecand ſection 
concerning the properties of ratio, or proportions, = 

1. Two mathematical quantities of the ſame kind, 


as two lines, two ſurfaces, two angles, &e. conſtitute 
a a ratio, Thus, ſappoſe one line two feet in length 
and another four : theſe are to one another in the ra- 


tio of 4 to 2, or of 2 to 1; but à line cannot be (aid 
10 bear any ratio to a ſurface, becauſe they are not 
quantities of the ſame kind, and therefore cannot be 
_ compared. „ | 
2. We way compare the ratio of two quantities of 
one kind with the ratio of two quantities of a different 
kind. Thus, when two bodies move uniformly, for 
an equal time, but with different velocities, the ratio 
of the ſpaces paſled over may be compared with that 
of the yelocities, though ſpace and velocity are ac- 
counted different quantities. | 
3. If any quantity be divided by another of the ſame 
kind, the quotient becomes abſolute number. Thus, 


if we divide a velocity of four feet in a ſecand by one 


of two feet in a ſecond, the quotient will be 2; and 
in all cafes the quotient will be to x as the greater 
quantity is to the leſſer. © Pets : 


4. The ratio of any mathematical quantities may be 


expreſſed by two numbers, if both terms of the ratio be 
divided by the conſequent or by the antecedent. Thus 
let the antecedent be 8 and the conſequent 4: let both 
be divided by 4, and the ratio will then be 2 to 1; or 
let both be divided by 8, and it will be x to 0.5, which 
ian 8 8 55 
5. Any ratio may be repreſcated by a fraction, the 


numerator of which is the antecedent, and the deno- 


minator. the conſequent. Thus the ratio of 8 to 4 is 
repreſented by the fraction ;; and hence we may add 
and ſabtract ratios by the addition and multiplication 
of fractions. Thus, ſuppoſing two bodies to move 
uniformly, one at the rate of 8 feet in à ſecond and 
the other 4; ſuppoling them alſo to move the former 
for four, and the latter for two ſeconds, the ſpaces 
paſſed over will be g2 and 8,their ratio ,, or at length 
32:8: 4x8:2X4; or „ Nc. Here it is to be 
obſerved, that when the mark of equality is inter- 
poſed betwixt heterogeneous quantities, the only e- 
quality meant, is that which ſubſiſts between the ra- 
tios thore expreſſed ; and when the mark of multi- 
plication is interpoſed between heterogeneous quanti- 
ries, it means the addition of rwo ratios, the antece- 
dents of which are the terms expreſſed, and the con- 
ſequents are unity. | 437 | | 
6. If there are three ratios, conſiſting of variable 
terms, and the relation of the quantities to each other 
be ſuch, that when the third ratio becomes unity the 
other two become equal; or when the ſecond be comes 
unity, the firſt and third are equal; then in all caſes, 
whatever be the magnitudes, we dave the firſt ratio 
the ad 3d. Thus let the three ratios be , 7, and à, 
diminiſhing the numbers by 1, we have 4, 3, and , 
it is evident that 2: the ſame will be the caſe if 
we place them in a different order, as 2, 1, and g; 
for then, diminiſhing as before, we have 4, 1, and $, 
in which cafe $5=5X34. . TL 
7. In comparing the ratios which obtain between 
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mathematical quantities of any ſort, the ſtandard to Mot 
which each of thoſe quantities is referred may be taken Bodies, 


Sr. Thus, {uppoling we compare the weight, mag- 
nitude, and denlity, of any ſubſtance with water, we 
may take a cubic inch of that element for a ſtandard, 
and call the weight, magnitude, and denſity of it =1; 
by which means we may readily compare the weight, 


magnitude, or denſity, of any quantity, howeyer 


large, of another ſubftance with water. 
Me now proceed to that part of the work which 
treats directly of the motion of bodies ated upon by 
any external impulſe. | 
8. Any force acting continually upon a body in the 

fame direction, will produce a continual acceleration 
or retardation of the motion. Thus, if a body de- 
ſcends by the force of gravity, its motion is continu- 
ally accelerated; or if it be thrown up againſt the 
force of gravity, the motion will be continually re- 
tarded until it be totally deftroyed. | 
9. If, while a body moves, cqual quantitics of mo- 
tion be communicated to it, or taken from it in equal 
ſpaces of time, the force is ſaid to be conſtant, and 
equally accelerated or retarded. | 

10. When uncqual velocities are generated or de- 
ſtroyed in equal ſpaces of lime, the foree is ſaid to be 
yariable. Et : | 

It. When a body is acted upon by a conſtant force, 
we muſt conſider the ſpace through which it moves, 
the time it takes to move through it, the velocity it 
acquires, and the force which produces it; any two of 
which being given, we may from them find the other 
two. Here we muſt obſerve, that the force mention- 
ed relates only to the communication of the velocity, 
without any regard to the quantities of matter moved. 


As it is proportioned to the velocity generated in a 


given time, it is thence called the accelerating force. 
That which relates to the quantity of matter moved, 
as well as the velocity communicated, is called the 
moving force: being proportional to the quantity of 


motion produced in a given time. 


12. The moving forces which communicate the ſame 
velocity in a given time to different bodies, will be as 
the quantities of matter contained in ihe bodies mo- 
ved. This will appear from a conſide ration of- what 
has already been ſaid concerning the momenta of bo- 
dies. For it one body contains ten times the quantity 


of matter that another does, it will of coarſe require 


ten times as much force to move it with an equal de- 
gree of velocity; for the former is equivalent io ten 
ſuch bodies, and it is the ſame thing whether they 
be ſeparate or altogether. TY 

13. Fhe moving forces which 2& upon bodies, and 
the degrees of ke communicated to them in a 
certain time, are proportional to the quantities of mat- 
ter moved and the velocities communicated jointly : 
for, by the laſt propoktion, when ihe velocity com- 


municated in a certain time is the ſame, the moving 


force is as the quantity of matter moved Thus, if a 
ball of ten pounds weight is made to move at the rate 
of 10 feet in a ſecond, and another of one pound is 
made to move at the fame rate, the moving forces wilt 
be ta proportion to the quantities of matter; that is, 


aSIotor, Hence we may calily perceive, that when 


the quantity of matter is given, the moving force will 
be as the velocity. Thus, if two balls of ten 2 
| | cach 
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| Motion of exch are cauſed to move, one with the velocity of ten 
ho dies. feet in a ſecond, and the other with a velocity of five 
feet in the ſame time, the forces will be as the ve- 


the centres of the balls. 


locities; that is, as 10 to 5, oras2tor ; and hence, 
when both quantities of matter and velocities are 


different, the moving forces will be according to theſe 
Jointly. Thus ifa ball of ten pounds is moved with 
a velocity of ten feet in a ſecond, and a ball of one 
pound moves with a velocity of five feet in a ſecond, 
the moving forces will be as tOXro or Ico is to x5, 
or nt % | \ | 
Here our author takes occaſion to deny that there 
is any ſich thing as a communication of motion by an 
inſtantaneous impulſe or ſtroke, as hascommonly been 
fuppoſed. Every degree of motion, according to him, 
bee ffect of acceleration. The latter way (ſays 
He) viz. the communication by inſtantaneous impulle, 
can obtain only in bod ies perfectly hard and inflexible, 


which exiſt not in nature; and even in the abſtract 


conſideration of theſe as well as of other caſes in me- 
chanics, when metaphy ſical poſſibilities inſtead of the 
natural ſtate of bodies are attended to, difficulties ariſe 


hardly explicable by any method of reaſoning : but it 
is certain, that when finite velocity is communicated 


to any natural body, the time in which it is communi- 
cated muſt be finite alſo: ſo that when the body ac 
ted upon begins to move from quieſcence, it muſt, du- 
ring the action of the force, poſſeſs all the intermediate 


degrees of velocity between o and the velocity ulti- 


mately commnnicated. 


« To exemplify this further; let it be ſuppoſed that 


a ſoft and flexible ball of clay impinges againſt ano- 
the of the ſame ſort, in the direction of a line joining 
At the firft inſtant of the 
impact, the body ſtruck will begin to move, and will 
proceed with a velocity inferior io that of the impin- 
ging body, the velocity of which will continue to de- 


crtaſe, and that of the other body to increaſe, as long 


as the impinging force cauſes à change in the figure 
of the two bodies; that is, till they have both acquired 
a common velocity; at which inſtant all acceleration 
ceaſes if the bodies be perfectly non-elaſtic. If the 
bodies be of ſach a kind, as, after having received im- 
preſſion from any impact, poſſeſs a power of reſtoring 
their changed figure with a force equal to that of the 


impact, it is manifeſt, that whatever velocity was com- 


municated during the change of figure, an equal quan- 
tity will be ſuperadded during the reſtoration of it. 


In this caſe, after the acceleration ariſing from the 


impact during the change of the figure of tlie bodies 


bas ceaſed, the bodies having then acquired a common 


velocity, a new acceleration will begin, being cauſed 


by the elaſtic force of the balls, which, acting in a di- 
rection of lines joining their centres, tends to ſe- 


parate them, aceclerating the ball ſtruck, and retard- 
ing the other. * 6/2 
« From theſe conſiderations it appears, that in 
whatever degree the hardneſs of perſeAtlyelaſtic bodies 
may differ, the effects of their impact will be the ſame, 
the weights and velocities before the ſtroke being gi - 
ven. For the figures of the ſtriking and of the other 
body continually change, till they have acquired a 
common velocity, which depends only on the veloci- 
iy of bodies and their impact, and is determined by 
the rules for the colliſion of yon-elaſtic bodies. More- 
over, the reſtorationof the changed figures, how great 


2 


5 


to that received from the impact. | 
lt follows alſo, that the effect will be the ſame, 
whether the bodies be both perfectly elaſtic, or whe» 


ther one of them be perfeQly elaſtic and the other 


perfectly hard; every thing elſe being given for the 
figure of the elaſtic body muſt change until the bodies 
have obtained a common velocity, which depends on 
the weights and velocities before the ſtroke only; aud 
will be the ſame as if the bodies were non: elaſtic : the 
reſtoration of the figure will in this, as well as in the 
former caſe, cauſe an increaſe of velocity in the 


ball ſtruck, equal to that before communicated. Al- 


though no ſabſtance in nature Ts perfect e laſti · 
city, or is entirely deſtitute of it, yet there are ſeve · 


ral elaſtic and non- elaſtie bodies ſubject to experimen- 


tal trials, wherein the laws relating to colliſion are 
found to agree with fact to a conſiderable degree of 
exactneſs. 5 W 

14. The accelerating forces which communicate ye- 
locity to bodies are directly as the moving forces, and 
inverſely as the quantity of matter moved; for ſince 
by prop. It. the accelerating force is as the velocity 
generated in a given time; and by prop. 13. the mo- 


ving force is as the quantity of matter and velocix 
generated ina given time, it follows, that the moving 


force is as the accelerating force and quantity of mat- 
ter moved jointly: that is, the accelerating force is 
as the moving force directly, and the quantity of mat- 
ter moved inverſely. Thus, let a maſs of matter, 
equal to four ounces, be impelled by a force equal to 


three ounces; then the force which accelcrates the 


maſs of four onnces will be three-fourths when the 
acceleration of gravity is 13 or in other words, it will 
generate, in a given time, three parts in four of the 
velocity which gravity generates during any given 
time, ig = | 
15. In bodies impelledin a rectilinear direction by 
forces acting uniformly, the velocities generated are 
as the forces and times in which they act, conjointly, 
Thus, ſuppoſe a force equal to ten acting upon a ball 
of ten pounds, and. another alſo equal to ten acting 
upon a ball of equal weight, the former for one ſe- 
cond, and the latter for two; it is plain that the velo- 
city generated in the latter will be double te that ge- 
en in the former. But if we ſuppofe the latter 
all to be acted upon by a force equal only to five, 
then will both the velocities be equal, though the lat- 
ter ſhould continue for two ſeconds and the former 
only for one. In all practical inquiries of this kind, 
however, it muſt be remarked, that a ſtandard velocity 
is to be obtained from obſerving what degree of velo- 
city is generated by the force of gravity during a gi- 
ven time; one ſecond, for inſtance. „„ 
16. If a quieſcent body be impelled by any 
conſtant force acting upon jt for a given time, 
the ſpace deſcribed will be to the ſpace deſcribed 
in the ſame time by a body moving uniformly with 
the laſt acquired velocity, in the ratio of one to 
two. In order to underſtand this, we muſt ſuppoſe 
the time to be divided into ſuch ſmall parts that the ac- 
celeration during any one of them is imperceptible : 
then it is evident, that at the end of two moments, 
the impulſe continuing the ſame, it will have gained 
double the velocity it did the firſt moment; and this 


%% na 
or how ſmall ſoever may have been the change, muſt Motion of 
cauſe an addition of velocity in the ball ſtrack equal Bodies“ 
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which having deſcended for one ſecond, acquire theu 
a velocity twice as great as that which they had du- 
ring the firſt ſecond. That this propoſition ma be 


true, however, it is neceſſary-that the velocity of the 


impelling power ſhould be Hinte with reſpect to that 


which the body itſelf can acquire; for wheneyer the 


body moved comes to acquire a velocity in any degree 


proportional 10 that of the moving power, then that 
proportion muſt be deducted from the acceleration ; 


and when both come to be equal, no farther accelera- 
tion can take place. With regard to falling bodies, 
indeed, as far as our obſervations can go, were it not 


for the reſiſtance of the air, this acceleration would 


go forward till the body had acquired a velocity much 
ſuperior to any that we can now communicate, either 
by that or any other method. In all artificial accelc- 
rations, however, the velocity of the body moved ſoon 


becomes equal to that of the moving power, and then 


the motion goes on uniformly, which otuerwiſe would 
) . Ir 
137. The ſpaces which bodies deſcribe from reſt, by 


the action of conſtant forces, are in a compound ratio 
of the velocities laſt acquired and the times of motion : 


For the ſpaces deſcribed by the laſt acquired velocities 
continued uniform, are as thoſe yelocitics, and the 
times of motion jointly; and the ſpaces deſcribed by 


le accelerating forces ug conſtantly for equal re- 


ſpective times, are half the former ſpaces by prop. 16. 


This will appear perhaps more intelligible from the 
| 3 


which a body acquires a certain velocity; then when 


annexed figure; in which the 
motion of a body, by an accele- 
rated force, is repreſented by a 
triangle; for ſuppoſing the body 
to begin its motion from the 
C point A, and to be uniformly 
accelerated until it arrived at the 
point C, it is plain that the velo- 
city acquired would then be pro- 
perly repreſented by the tri- 
angle ABC ; but if the accele- 
E ration was then to ceaſe, the ye- 


F 


Jocity, and conſequently the ſpace paſſed over, would 


be repreſented by the parallelogram BCFE, double 
the triangle ABC, But let us ſuppoſe the accelera- 
tion ſtill to go on, as is repreſented in the triangle 
BDF; it is plain that the ſpace paſſed over in every 


mall moment of time will be compoſed of a paralle- 


logram formed by the yelocity laſt acquired, and a 
triangle formed by the acceleration during that mo- 
ment, which is entirely in terms of the propoſition, 
that the ſpaces are in a compound ratio of the veloci- 
ties laſt acquired, and the times of motion. 

18. Conſtant forces which accelerate bodies, cauſe 
them to deſcribe, from reſt, ſpaces which are as the 
forces and ſquares of the times wherein they act 


gooey. For the ſpaces deſcribed are as the velocities 
laſt acquired, and the times of motion. This will be 


+ 


evident, from an inſpection of the former figure; for 


in the triangle BDF, let B x repreſent the time in 


It has attained the length of 2, the ſpace paſſed oyer 
will be reprefented by a ſmall ſquare, being that of 
the firſt moment, and of a triangle repreſenting the 
additional force the ſecond moment, 


* 
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Motion of is maniſeſt from the phenomena of falling bodies, 


19. The conſtant forces which accelerate bodies Aotion of 
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from a ſtate of reit, are in a direct duplicate ratio of Bodies. 


the velocities generated, and in an inverſe ratio of the 
ſpaces deſcribed. Hence the following corollary is 


deduced, viz. that the laſt acquired velocities are in a 


ſubduplicate ratio of the accelerating forces, and a 
ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces deſcribed jointly. 

20. If bodies uncqual in quantity of matter be 
impelled from reſt through equal ſpaces, by the ac- 
tion of moving forces which are conſtant, theſe forces 
are in a duplicate ratio of the laſt acquired velocities, 
and the ratio of the quantity of matter jointly, 


In his obſervatious on this propoſition, our author 


takes occaſion to conſider the theory of thoſe who inſiſt, 
contrary to the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton, that the ab- 
ſolute force of bodies is compounded of the quantity of 
matter and ſquare of the velocity, inſtead of the velo- 
city itſelf. 5 In the experiments (ſays he) which 
have been made on the force of bodies, the loſs of 
motion from reſiſtance has been more attended to than 
the communication of it by acceleration ; and the rea- 
ſon probably aroſe ſrom a want of adequate methods of 
ſubjecting accelerating forces, velocities acquired, and 
quantities of matter moved, to experimental trials ; 


whereas the none of bodies on ſubſtances which they 


penetrate, by affording convenient opportunity for ob- 
ſerving the depths to which bodies fink before all mo- 
tion is deſtroyed, regard being had to the velocities 


of impact, and the weight and form of the impinging 
body, has ſeemed a more eligible method, however im- 


perfect, of inveſtigating the principles of motion.— 


When a body deſcends for three ſeconds by the force 


of gravity, it acquires, by a force of acceleration, a 


velocity of 96; feet in a ſecond: alſo, if a body be 


projected perpendicularly upward, with a velocity of 
96x feet in a ſecond, the whole velocity will be de- 
ſtroyed in three ſeconds; and in like manner, every 
other property demonſtrated concerning accelerated 
motions is found to belong to retarded ones, pro- 
vided we attend to the following circumſtances : If in 
any propoſition relating to accelerated motion, the 
force is conſtant, it follows, that when this is applied 
to retarded motion, the retardation myſt alſo be con 
ſtant. Moreover, ſince in accelerated motions the 
ſpaces are eſtimated from quieſcence, ſo in retarded 


motions the bodies are ſuppoſed to move to quieſcence; 


that is, till all motion is deſtroyed by retardation : in 
whatever concerns motions of this kind, therefore, we 
muſt conſider the retarding force to be directly as the 
force of reſiſtance, and inverſely as the quantity of 
matter. | | | 


In order to illuſtrate this ſabject, it is to be ob- 


- ſerved, that if a body projected with different initial 


velocities be retarded by any conſtant given force, the 
whole ſpaces which the body deſcribes are in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the initial velocities, which fetlows from 
what bas been already demonſtrated; and converſely, 


ſince when bodies are impelled by an accelerating 


force through various ſpaces, if theſe ſpaces are always 
as the ſquares of the laſt acquired velocities, it follows 


that the force of acceleration is conftant + ſa when a 


given body is projected wich different velocities, and 


is retarded by a given force, if the whole ſpaces de- 


ſcribed be always in a duplicate ratio of the initial ve- 
locities, it is concluded that the force of retardation 
| — _ 
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conſtant ; for it is obſerved, that the depths ts 
which military projectiles of a given magnitude and 
weight, ſtriking againſt a body of this kind, enter its 
ſubſtance, are in a duplicate ratio of the initial veloci - 
ties, which has been ſufficiently proved by Mr Robins, 


who firſt aſcertained the velocities of military projec: 


tiles, and applied his method, among other uſeful pur- 
es, to the diſcovery of the retardation which bodies 
ufter by paſſing through reſiſting ſubſtances. by 
« The forces of 2 which are oppoſed to 
the motion of bodies impinging on ſubſtances which 
they penetrate, being granted conſtant, the propoſi - 
tions concerning acceleration already demonſtrated 
may be applied to explain the motion of bodies, which 
having been projeQed with given initial velocities, 
are interrupted by fuch obſtacles as blocks of wood, 
banks of earth, cr others of 4 ſimilar kind For en · 
ample, it has been demonſtrated, that bodies moving 
from reſt by the acceleration of conſtant forces de- 
ſcribe ſpaces which are as the accelerating forces and 
ſquares of the times jointly. By applying this propo» 
fition to retarded motions, we ſhall have the whole 


ſpaces or depths to which bodies impinging. on the 


ſubſtances penetrate, as the forces of retardation and 
ſquares of the times wherein the bodies move, jointly. 
Moreover, it has been demonſtrated, that if different 
quantities of matter be impelled from reſt through equal 
ſpaces, the moving forees will be ina ratio compoand» 
ed of the duplicate ratio of the velocities laſt acquired, 
and the ratio of the quantities of matter moved. It is 
from hence inferred, that in retarded motions alfo, if 
different quantities of matter be projected againſt any 


of the ſubſtances above deſcribed, with different ini- 
tial velocities, and the whole depths to which the bo- 


dies penetrate are equal, the forces whereby the bo- 


dies reſiſt the progreſs of the impinging bodies will be 


in à duplicate ratio of the initial velocities of impact 
and the quantities of matter jointly. 5 
By this propoſition we may examine ſome of the ex- 
periments concerning the force of moving bodies, and 
the concluſions deduced. from them by Bernoulli, 
Leibnitz, Poleni, &c. againſt the meaſure of torce 
delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, which he deſetibed in 
the following definitions \ | | 
c« The quantity of motion is meaſured by the quan- 
tity of matter in a moving body and its velocity 
F mtly. 5 5 1 . 
6 6c The moving forces whereby bodies tend towards 
_ ecntres of attraction aro as the quantities of motion 
generated in a given time. | | 
« It follows; then, from theſe definitions; that the 
moving forces, acting for a given ume, will be pro- 
portional to the quaniitics of matter moved, and vo- 
Jocities rated joinily: ſo that if the ratio of the 
moving forces be known, and we can find by experi- 
ment what velotities are generated in given bodies by 
the action of them for the ſame time; the quantities 
of motion generated in the bodies may be cſtimuret 
according to Sir Iſace Newton's definition. More- 
over, ſinee it is allowed that the effects of a reſiſtln 
force to deſtroy are the ſame as thoſe of an equ 


force to generate motion ia a given time; it follows, 


MECHANICS 
Motion of is conſtant, It is from this argument inferred, that 

Bodies. the force whereby blocks of woud, banks of earth, &e. 
weit the penetration of bodies impinging on them, is 


J 


ſtances, and penetrate them; and the velocities de- 
ſtroy ed in a given time, will give the ratio of the quan- 


tities of motion deſtroyed, according to Sir Iſaac 


Newton's definition. | 


% In many of che experiments alluded to, which 
have been greatly varied and multiplied, the reſiſting 


forces were made equal, by cauſing ſpheres equal in 
magnitude te impinge on 2 given ſobſtance which they 

enetrated; and the ſpheres being of given denfitics, 
it was oblerved in Experiments, that whenever che 


denſity or weights of theſe equal ſpheres were in an 
ities, the depths 
The cou- 


inverſe duplicate ratio of their ve 
to which rhey penerrated would be equal. 
clufions were theſe: the quantities of matter diſplaced 


by the moving bodies were _ the depths to which 


the equal ſpheres penetrated were the ſame, More- 
oyer, the whole motions which had been communi- 


eated to the bodies were deſtroyed; that is, the whole 


motion of the impinging bodies muſt have been as the 


ſquates of the velocities into the quantities of matter, 


But it plainly appears, that this concluſion is not appl. 
cable to the Newtonian definition, according to which 
the moving force generates motion in bodies t and It 
follows by What has preceded, than the refiſting foree 
by which the motion of bodies is deſtroyed, is propor- 
tional to the quantities of motion penerared of de. 
ſtroy ed in & given time reſpeRively : and eonſequtht“ 
ly r6 eſtimate the quantity of motion deſtroyed; the 
time wherein reſiſtiug forces att ſhould be equal. If, 
therefore, the times wherein che bodies in the experi- 
ment deſeribe the equal ſpaces can be proved diffe- 
rent, tkis will plainly fliow that the quantities of mo- 
tion deſtroyed cannot be inferred from the experiment 
the diffvrent times of the bodies deſcribing the depths 
to which they link not being taken into the account 


this will be eafily proved, fince from propoſition 1 . it 
appears, that the fpaces deſcribed are een as 


the velocilies and ſpaceslaſt defcribed jointly; and from 
what has been ſald, the converſe of this ien 
when applied to retarded motions muſt alſo be true. 
The ſpaces therefore being given asin the experiment, 


the times will be inverſely as in the initial yelocitics; 


which velocities being unequal from the experiment 
it follows that the times are unequal. This being the 
caſe, it is manifeſt that no concluſion ean be drawn 


from theſe experiments concerning the quantity of _ 
motion deſtroyed, tending te prove any inconſiſtency 


— 9 the Newtonian eſtimation of foret and matter 
of fact. | | 3 5 
te It is next to be new, char the experitnetits are 


ſtriMly conſiſtent with the Newtonian meaſure, and 
with the theory in general.—It has already been pro- 
vel, that in actelerated motibnsrheſpaces deſcribed are 
in a duplicate ratio ef theyelotitieelaft | 
quatitiries of matter moved, aud an inverſe ratio of the 
moving forces: This propoſition being applied to re- 
turded motions; 30 


not it will follow, that rhe 
or depths ts vary the impinging bodies ſitik, are if 
a duplicate ratio 
Inverſe ratio of the reſiſting forces ; whence alſo the 
depths to Which the bodies penetrate muſt be equal 
when ſpheres of equall diameters are projected agauiſt 


a given ſubſtance; the weights being in an inverſe du- 


plicate 


uired, and the 


ole ſpaces 
the quanricies of matter, and an 


4. b 


that if the ratio of two reſiſting forces be known, the Motion of = 
quantities of matter in bodies which impinge on ſub- Bodies. 


"Sect. VI. 


Motion of plicate ratio of the initial velocities, which we find 


Bodies. 


4 3 S 
. 
5 


entirely correſpondent 1 experiment, It ſeems in- 


deed rational io ſuppoſe, independent of all theory, that, 


or de- 


in eſtimating the quantities of mot ion generat 


ſtroyed by gixen moving er reſiſting forces, regard muſt 


be had to the times wherein the forces act becauſe 


moving forces, of thoſe of reſiſtance, may be equal, 


and may generate or deſtroy quantities of motion va- 
rying in any aſſignable degree. For it is manifeſt, 


that à ſmall reſiſtance, oppoſed to a moving body for 
ga longer time, may deſtroy more motion than a great- 
er force acting for a ſhorter time; which ſufficiently 
moves, that the times wherein the moving and reſiſt- 
Ing forces act, mult either be equal, or muſt be taken 


into the account in eſtimating the quantities of motion 


generated or deſtroycd. 


* 


' 27. The moving forces which communicate, and 
the forces of xeſiſtance which deſtroy, the motion of 


bodies in the Tame time, will be in a compound ra- 


tio of the quantities of matter in the moving bodies 


and yelocitics generated or deſtroyed.---This and the 


propolitions have been fully illuſtrated and 


2 | 
by experiments. From them we deduce the 


confirme 


following facts: 1. When muſket - balls, equal in weight 


and magnitude, impinge on a block of wood with 


different velocities, the teſiſting force being conſtant, 


we ſhall have the whole ſpaces through which the balls 


move in the wood as the ſquares of the velocities. 2. If 


balls of equal diameters, but different weights, impinge 
againſt a block with the ſame velocity, we have 
the depths to which they penetrate the block as the 
weights. 3. If balls of the ſame kind of ſubſtance, that 
is, of the ſame denſity, but of different diameters, im- 
pinge againſt a given block of wood or the ſame bank 
of earth with equal velocities, the depths to which they 


penetrate will be directly as the diameters of the balls. 
When the force of reſiſtance is not uniform, the 


ſame principle obtains in degree, though the laws are 


then various; for greater bodies always ſuffer leſs by 
retardation than ſmaller ones of the ſame denſity, mo- 


ving through the ſame reliſting medium, and project- 
ed with a given initial velocity: becauſe, though the 


ſorce of reſiſtance increaſes with the increaſe of the 


body's magnitude, yet the weight in moſt bodies in- 
creaſes in a greater proportion. Thus, in cannon- 
balls, and other ſolid bodies, though the reſiſtance of 
the air increaſes as the ſquare of the ball's diameter, 


yet the weight increaſes as the cube. Thus, if a ball 


two inches in diameter is projected from the mouth of 
a piece; it is reſiſted by the atmoſphere four times leſs 
than one four inches in diameter ; but the weight of 
the latter, being eight times greater, makes the reſiſt- 
ance leſs upon the whole in the large ball than in the 


ſmall ane, It is otherwiſe when the weight does not 


increaſcin this manner; for then the ſmaller the bo · 
dy is, the leſs reſiſtance it meets with, and the faſter 
it goes. This is manifeſt from acroſtatical experi- 
ments; for ſmall air-balloons always outſtrip the lar- 


2 ger ones: and the ſame thing is obſervable in boats; 
or 


the ſmaller ones, if they have the ſame advanta- 
roportion to their bulk, will always fail faſter 


ges in 


than the larger ones. 


22. If bodies, projected with the ſame velocity, be 
retarded by different conſtant forces, theſe forces will 
be in an ag ratio of the whole ſpaces deſcribed by 

Vor. . | ; | | NY | 
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the projected bodics, until all motion is deſtroyed. Mo 


Fer example, let a body be projected on an inclined 
plane, in a direction contrary to that in which gravi- 
ty acts in the plane, and with a velocity of 144.467 
inches in a ſecond. Suppoſe the body then projected, 
aſcending along the plane, to deſcribe 216 inches 


be fore its motion is deſtroyed : let it be required to aſ- 


certain the retarding force which oppoſes its aſcent, 
that is, the proportion of it to the force of pravity. 
If the body were projected perpendicularly upward, 
with the given velocity of 144.467 inches in a ſecond, 


it would rife only to 27 inches, as follows in Prop. 19. 
And ſince it aſcends along the plane 216 inches, the 


7 
tiou of 
Podize. 


retarding force ou the plane will be to that of gravity 


as 27 to 216, or as 1 to8; which is alſo the propor- 
tion of the height of the plane to the length of it. 


Prom this propolition, having given the depth to 


which a body impinging againſt another penetrates 
It, the proportion of the retarding force of gravity 
may be determined. For example, Mr Robins found 
that a leaden ball of ; of an inch, or & of a foot iu 
diameter, impinging on a block of elm with a velo- 
city of 1700 feet in a ſecond, penetrated it to the 
depth of five inches, or of a foot; whereſore, ſince 
a body projected upwards with a velocity of 1700 
feet in a ſecond, would riſe, if the atmoſphere made 


no reſiſtance, to the height of 44922 feet, we have 
the force by which elm retards the ball to the force of 


gravity as 44922 to ,; or as 107.813 to 1. 


On this theory it may further be obſeryed, that the 


reſiſtances oppoſed to ſpherical bodies, which impinge 


on a block of wood, a bank of carth, &c. depend not 


only on the tenacity or denlity of the parts, of which 
the penetrated ſubſtances are compoſed, but upon the 
diameters of the impinging ſpheres : ſo that, although 
the reſiſting and retarding forces be determined in any 
ſubſtance for a ſingle caſe ; yet when the diameters 


and weights of the impinging bodies vary, the forces. 
of reſiſtance and retardation oppoſed to the impact on 


the ſame ſubſtance will be different. By the prece- 
ding propoſition, however, we may be enabled, from 
a ſingle experiment made on the retardation of any 
ſubſtance oppoſed to aſphere, the weight and diame- 
ter of which are known, to iufer the retardation in a- 
ny other caſe, however the weights and diameters may 
vary. 


23. If ſpheres of different diameters and different 


ſpecific gravities impinge perpendicularly on fixed ob- 
ſtacles, the reſiſting forces of which are conſtant, bur 


of different quantities, the forces which retard the pro- 


greſs of the impinging ſpheres will be in a direct ra- 
tio of the abſolute forces of reſiſtance, and the joinr 


in verſe ratio of the diameters and ſpecific gravities of 


the ſpheres. No abſolute concluſion can be drawn 
from this propoſition concerning any matter of fact, 


unleſs anexperiment be firſt made on the retarding and 


reſiſting force of ſome ſubſtance which is to be con- 


ſidered as a ſtandard. 


24. The whole ſpaces or depths to which ſpheres, 
impinging on different reſiſting ſubſtances, penetrate, 
are in the ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio of 
the velocities of impact, the joint ratios of the diame- 


ters and ſpecific gravities ot the ſpheres, and an in- 
verſe ratio ofthe abſolute forces whereby the ſubſtan- 


ces reſiſt the progreſs of ” ſpheres, 


4 


* 
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Motion of Mr Atwood concludes rhis ſegtion with fone pt 1 8 P A „ Motion of 
Bodiet. hlems relative chiefly to milie projectiles; anal aal to Bodies 


— next ſection (the 4th) cheers the rectiline r 


| | 

* * 
nes 

3. Da oy 1 
As 


69 round an axis. 8 5 pfoperties of rotatory motions more obvious, it will 
Of rotatory In ixeating this * Mr Atwood obſeryes, that bg convenient to diſpoſe the parts of the revyolyiug f * 
motion · in the former part of l * 


* 


ratio of the dige * 
tion chiefly relates nee 
jection, by whielt the celeWi 


tion of bodies acted upon, Wy ores which vary ing 


* Job 


motion of pendatams ; thokphithere are likewiſe ſome 
curioas/particulatsgelalingits the action of compreſſed 
air, the Vibration e mutieal ſtrings, and the undula- 


tion of flaids. "The fifth ſection conſiders the motion 


of bodies immerſed in fluids; but the fixth treats of 
a ſybje& which properly belongs to mechanics, viz. 
the communication of motion to bodies reyolving 


celerating, as well as reſiſting, forces, to: & pen 
body in a ſtraight line paſſing through the centre of 
gravity of the moving; in which cafe eyery-pariitle 


of the body maſt partake of the ſartie degree vf velocl- 
| h he common cen- 
tre .ofgrayuty moves. But (ſays ge) it frequently 


ty, being equal to that with which? 


happens; hat A body, or ſyſtem of bodies, is ſo conſti- 
tured, that When any force is imprefiied upon it, no mo- 
don can be produced | 
that the velbcity of the particles which compoſe the 
{ſyſtem will be greater or leſs accordingas theſe parti- 
cles are farther from the common axis or nearer it, 
Theſe circumſtances ſhould be attended to in order to 
aſcertain the motion of revolving bodies; the prece - 
ding principles of acceleration being not wholly of 
themſelves ſufficient for that purpoſe. | 

ce lin this inveſtigation two things muſt be attended 
to. 1. The moving force by which the revolving mo- 
tion is generated ; and, 2. The inertia of the parts of 
which the ſyſtem is compoſed. The moving force ex- 
erted on any given particle of the ſyſtem, as Well as its 


| Inertia, depends on its diſtance [rom the axis of mo- 


tion, every thing elle being the ſame ; and if both 
theſe be aſcertained, the abſolute acceleration of the 
particle will be determined, and conſequently the ab- 
tolure velocity generated in a certain time. The 
methods therefore of determining theſe forces in any 
given circumſtance ſhould next be deſcribed, __ 

Let AFGH (fig. 112.) repreſent the circumfe- 


rence of a wheel which turns in its own plane round 


an horizontal axis, paſling through its centre; and let 


s 


a weipht P, fixed at the extremity of a line AP, 
communicate motion to the wheel. Moreover, let 
the whole weight of the wheel be Q; and ſuppoſe this 
weight io be collected uniformly into the circumfe- 
rence AFG H; then, during the deſcent of the weight 
P, each poiut of the circumference muſt move with a 
velocity equal to that with which P deſcends; and 
con ſequently, ſince the moving force is the weight P, 
and the maſs moved P, the force whick accelerates 
Pin its deſcent will, by Prop. 14. be thit part of the 
accelerating force of gravity which is expreſſed by the 

P = , ' 
fraction FFQ- The velocity, therefore, which is ge- 


nerated in P ia any given time, is found from the 


"EN dt. —_— 2 I a g 3 4 4 2 * 
dn w ee 


rules before demonſtrated. Thus, ſuppoſing Q tv be 


n HITS "ares 7 


#1] < 
ULLEY 44S 


s work he had ſuppoſed ink i Ne 
Apen the py 


ed except round a fixed axis; ſo 


a 3 ot ies are actuated „and 1 
which conlequemly ehieflyrevards aſtronomy and the 


m ſo that the axis of motion ſhall noi. neee 
aſs through the common centre of gravity : thus, in- 


the circumference AFGH, let ic be collected into any 

oint Q, Here it is manifeſt, that if the maſs Q be 
ted upon by gravity, the force which communicates 
motion to the tyſtem round S will be variable, it being 
the greateſt when S is horizontal, and grad 8 


miniſhing till Qhas arrived at its lowe "point, But 


as we would begin with the molt ſimple caſes, the mo- 
ving force muſt be conitant. This will be affected by 


ſuppoſing the mais which is collected in Q to be de, 


ſtitute of weight, and to poſſeſs inertia only. It follows 
therefore, that during the revolution of Q ronnd 8 as 


an axis, the moving force will be conſtautly __ to 
y the 


P, and the maſs moved =P+Q, Conſequent 
force which accelerates the deſceudigg weight, or any 
point in the circumference, will be that part of gra- 


vity which is expreſſed by the fraction p̃ q as be. 
fore. 9 85 We | 


«< Intheſe eaſes, the force which communicates mo- 
tion to the ſyſtem has been ſuppoſed a weight or bo- 


dy acted upon by the earth's gravity, and conſequent». 


ly conſtitutes a part 


ot the mais moved, at the fame 
time that it acts as a U 


be communicated by a force which ſhall add nothing 
to the inertia of the matter moved: and it will be con- 
venient in many demonſtrations'to atlume the force of 
this kind; and in this cafe we have not to take the in- 


ertia into the: account. Thus if any number of bodies 


without gravity collected into the points F, H, 


(fig. 112.) are cauſed to revolve round the axis 8, by a 5 


moviug force P, the force which aecelerates theſe bo- 
dies in their revolution will beFEH+Q provided 
the bodies F, N, Q, be difpoſed at a diſtanc from 
the axis of motion equal to the radlus of the circle 
AFGH, at the circumference of which the moving 
forceP is applied. "as | 3 

«In the preceding example, F, H, Q, &c. have 
been ſuppoſed to move with the fame velocity ; bet 
when bodies revolyeatunequaldiftances from the axis 
their velocities of motion being different, other rules 
will be neceſſary to determine the forte whereby any 
given point of the fyſtem is accelerated. In demon- 
itrating the properties of totatory motion, the re vol 


whenever the axis of motion paſles through the em- 
mon cenire of gravity. But in order to render the 


tead of having the weight Q unitormly diſpoſed oyer Ke 


oving force: but motion may 
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Seck VI. 


Hod:2s. of the bodies A, B, C: the magnit! 
pe ſuppoſed evaneſeent; becauſe, were the contrary 


nication of motion. But the tic) dels cac 
individual particle, aud the effects of its inertia in dif- 


of eyaneſcent magnit 


of theſe may 


ſappoſition adopted, the particles in each body would 
be impelled by different moving forces, ang exert dif- 
ferent degrees of lnertia in oppoſition to the commu- 

— which imncls cach 


ferent circumſtances, muſt be known before the 
acceleration of the whole ſyſtem can be determined. 
The bodies A, B, and C, which may be termer 


according to the ideas juſt deſcribed, material points, ; 


are imagined to be connected together by ſome per- 
fectly rigid ſubſtance, ſo as always to poſſeſs the ſame 
ſituation in re ſpect to each other: and conſequently 
no motion can be produced in any of them, excepting 


that all reyolve at the ſame time round the common 


„All the points in this imaginary ſubſtance, by 


Which the parts of the ſyſtem are connected toge- 


ther, partake of the ſame angular motion, deſcribing 
cireles round the common axis S. A force P therefore 
being applied to any point in the plane of its motion, 
-and in the direction of any line in that plane which 
paſſes not through the axis, will communicate anequal 
angular motion tothe whole. Thus let B (fig. 113.) 
repreſent a material point moveable about an axis of 
motion paſſing through 8. With the radius SD de- 
ſcribe a circle DGH. Now if B be connected with 
every point in the area of this circle, which is an in- 
flexible ſubſtance, no force can be applied to move the 
.circle but what muſt communicate the ſame angular 


motion to B. Let the force be applied at the point 
D; it is manifeſt, that in order to render its effects 


conſtant, the inclination of its direction to SD muſt 


be always the ſame, and in a given plane; and the moſt 
obvious method of effecting this, either in conſidering 


the ſubject theoretically, or in the practical illu- 
ſtration of it, is by applying a thin and flexible line 
GHD round the circumference of the circle DGH, 

and ſtretching this line by a given moving force P. 


Here it is plain, that in whatever part the point D is 


ſituated, the effects of the force P will be the ſame as 
if it were directly applied to D in the direction of 
the plane of motion, and perpendicular to SD, and 


the point B will revolve with the ſame abſolute and 


angular velocity in both caſes. . 
« Let now ABC (fig. 114.) be a ſyſtem of bodies 
e and without gravity, move- 
able about an axis of motion which paſſes through S; 
it muſt be obſerved, that the imaginary ſubſtance by 
which the partsofthe ſyſtem ABC are connected, muſt 


contribute nothing either by its weight or inertia to 


accelerate. or retard the motion of the material points 


A, B, C, which are cauſed to revolve by the action 
okt 


he given and conſtant force P, applied at the diſ- 
tance from the axis SD. The abſolute force of P to 
move D, or auy paint of the circumference, will be 
P ; but the communication of motion to this point D 
is reliſted by the inertia of the bodies A, B, C; which 
being moved with different velocities, and acted on by 
different moving forces, their inertia will not be eſti- 
mated by their quantities of matter only, according 
to the laws obſerved in rectilinear motion: the force 
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Motion of ving ſyſtem may be ſuppoſed to coxſiſt of one or more 


781 


which accelerates D, therefore, cannot be obtained by Mation of 


dividing P by ABC; but if an equivalent mals, 


Bodies, 


or a quantity of matter, can be aſſigned, which being Ya 


collected into any points of the circumference a, 6; c, 
will cauſe an inertia or reſiſtance to the motion of D 
equal to that exerted by the particles A, B, C, when 
revolving at their reſpectiye diſtauces, the forte which 
accelerate the circumference or any point in it D will 
be determined. Thus, let the maſs Q, when collected 
into 2, be ſuch as will be equivalent in its inertia to 
A, when revolving at the diſtance SA; alſo let R be 
the maſs collected into &, which is equivalent to B 


\, when revolving at the diſtance SB; and let T, the maſs 


n will the maſs moved by the 


Folletted into C, be equivalent to C when revolving at 
the diftance Sc; the 
feree P be Q+R+T ;, and the force which accele- 


rates the circumference = 
that 


Tec erbeing equal to 


accelexated when the point conſiſts of A and B and 


C, revo}ving at the reſpective diſtances from the axis 
of motion SA, SB, SC.“ LE” eh 


hy which the circumference or any point in it is 


| , : ; 70 
Ourauthor now proceeds particularly to inveſtigate Of revol- 
the motion. of revolving bodies in almoſt all poſſible ving bo- 
circumſtances, deducing from his propoſitions many dies. 


concluſions very uſefal in practical mechanics. Many 
of theſe regard the pendulum, and are therefore taken 


notiee of under that article; others more immediately 
relate to the parts of mechanics particularly treated of 


in this article : the principal of which follow. 
1. The force which accelerates the centre of gravity 
ob a ſphere, while it rolls down an inclined plane, is to 
the force by which it would be accelerated were it to 
Alide in the ratio of five to ſeven. As our limits will 
nat admit of inſerting at length the demonſtration of 
this and other propoſitions, we ſhall in this only ob- 
ſerve, that when a wheel ora ſphere ro//s, the circum- 
ference goes backward, while the centre moves for- 
ward ; which retrogade motion muſt of neceſſicy make. 
the other ſlower than it would otherwiſe be : and this 
retardation Mr Atwood has determined to be in the 
proportion abovementioned. : | 
From this propoſition the following corollaries are 
deduced. 1. The abſolute force whereby motion is 
generated in the circumference of a ſphere in ſuch a 


ſituation, is expreſſed by a fraction conſiſting of twice 


the weight of the ſphere divided by ſeven, and multi- 


plied into another fraction conſiſting of the height of 


the plane divided by its length; that is, ſuppoſe the 
weight of the ſphere to be repreſented by v, the 


height of the plane by /, and its length by /, the force 


by which the circumference of the ſphere is impelled 
will: be repreſented by 57 2. In the ſame man- 
ner, let a cylinder roll down an inclined plane, keep- 
ing the axis always horizontal, and the force which 


accelerates the axis will be repreſcnted by the fraction | 


on” | 

Toa, Te 175 

2. Let AB (fig. 115.) repreſent a ſtraight lever 
moveable round an horizontal axis of motion, which 
paſſes through 8. Let the arms be SB, SA. Sup- 


boſe a weight W to be affixed to the extremity. of the 
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Motion of ſhorter arin, and to be raiſed by the weight P applied 


Bodies. 


at the extremity of the longer arm, when the lever is 
Horizontal. Required to determine the time in which 
WW will be raiſed through any given height, the 
weight and inertia of the lever itſelf not being conſi- 


wered. | 


« Where there is an equilibrium (ſays Mr Atwood) 
on any mechanic power, the proportion of the weight 
ſuſtained to the power ſuſtaining it, will, in all caſes, 
be affigned from having given the dimenſſons of the 
mechanic power. An equilibrium having been once 


formed, the ſmalleſt addition of weight will cauſe the 
body to which it is applied on either fide to preponde- 
"rate. In this caſe a certain degree of motion is gene- 


rated ; and ſince the uſes of the mechanic powers are 
not only to ſuſtain forces in equilibrio, but to raiſe 


_ weights and overcome reſiſtances, it is a probleni of 
principal conſequence to aſſign the abſolute quantity 


of motion generated by a known moving force in gi- 


ven circumſtances.” The general ſolution of the pro- 


blem is as follows: 

« Let AB be the lever, W_ the weight moved by 
the power P; each acting in a direction perpendicular 
to the horizon, Let G be the common centre of gra- 
vity of the whole ſyſtem, including the weights P and 
W with the lever itſelf ;. and o the centre of oſcilla- 


„See Pen- tion ®, when AB vibrates round the axis S; the force 


dulum. 


which accelerates B when the lever is horizontal 
SGXSB SB „„ df Wwe nA 
= =— (c). If this be put =F, the time 
— S$Gx$O SO $3 „ 
wherein P deſcends through a perpendicular ſpace x, 
and conſequently wherein W aſcends through the cor- 


_SA LG. 1+x*" 


. OO 
2. — * x * | 
| e * IB TIBET, ; 
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3. Lei ABC (fig. 116.) repreſent a wheeland axle, 
its weight w, and let the axis be horizontal; havin 
a given weight Q applied to the circumference of the 
axle, and P applied to the circumference of the wheel 
in order to raiſe Q. Required to aſſign the ſpace de- 


| fcribed by the elevated weight Q in any given time. 


power, which here is 


The ſolution of this problem, without attending to the 
demonſtration, is this. Having ſound the accelerating 


PX>5U—OQOxSAXSA | 
wXSR2? (E. & D +Qxda* 


- All this he puts F; and then / being = 193 inches 


multiplicd into F. On this propoſition our 
makes the following obſervations. 


ae be fore, the ſpace deſcribed by Q in any number of 
ſeconds will be = the: ſquare of that number of ſeconds 
author 
Whenever motion js communicated to a body, a 
ecrt:in re ſiſtance muſt have been overcome by the ma- 
ving force. This reſiſtance is of various kinds. I. 
The incrtiaof the mals, moved, whereby irendeayours 
to perſevere in its ſtate of quieſcence, or of uniform 


motion in a right line. 2. That of a weight or other 


capable of. 


abſolute ſorce opßoſed to the action of the moving 
power. 3. Obftacles upon Which the moving body 


-ample, is the reſiſtance which ariſes from the particles 


of a fluid rhro' which a body moves. The eſtimationof 


'theſe reſiſtances, and their effects in retarding the mo- 
tion of bodies acted on by a given force; are deducible 


from the laws of motion, and conſtitute a part of the 


ſolution of almoſt all problems relating to the mot ion 

ef bodies. C 

- «© The moving forces alſo are of various kinds; viz. 
he 


bodies, folid and fluid, &c. It has been ſhown, that 


the effects of theſe moving forces which are exerted on 


bodies in order to create motion, excluſive: of the re- 
ſiſtance oppoſed to them, depend on the various cir- 
cumſtances of the time in which they act, and on 
the ſpaces through which the bodies moved are im- 
pelled, e. . e n 


the great variety of undetermined: conditions which 


may enter into mechanical problems, there muſt of 
courſe be various methods of produeing the ſame 
mechanical effect: and it is a very material part of the 


art, conſidered either in a theoretical or praQicabtview, 


to proportion the means to the end, and to effect this 


with all advantages which the nature of the caſe is 
It is the due obſervation” of theſe parti- 
culars which contributes to render mechanic inſtru- 
ments complete, and the neglect ofthem defective, in 
their conſtruction. This proper choice of means to 
produce mechanical effects, is frequently the reſult of 
long continued experience independent of all theory ; 
the knowledge of which, however, when applied to 
practice, would ſave the artiſt much time and trouble, 


as well as would be productive of other advantages, : 
which experience alone muſt be deſtitute of“, 


4. ABC (fig.-116.) is a wheel and axis moveable 


round an horizontal axis, which paſſes through S. 
Suppoſe a given weight Q, 
g -cumference of the axle; let it be required to aſſign 
the proportion of the radii of the wheel and axle, ſo 
that the time in which rhe weight Q aſcends through 


which is applied io thecir- 


any given {pace ſhall be the leaſt poſſible, In this 


cafe, ſuppoſing the radius of the wheel to be 10 


inches, and its weight 20 ounces; let the radius of 
the axle SA =I inch, the weight to be raiſed thro' 
any given ſpace to be 100 ounces, the moving ſorce 
by which it is raiſed to be 33 ounces; then the di- 
ſtance of the centre of gyration from the axis isy/50. 
inches; and the length of the radios ſought is 9.55 
inches. If, inſtead of railing the weight perpendicu- 
larly, it be required to draw it horizontally, and to- 
aſſign the diſtance SD, at which, if a given force P be 


Na the time of deſcribing a given ſpace ſhall be 
t 


e leaſt, and the moment of q the preatcſt pollible, 
we have the following canchaton. *© Ler the quan- 
tity of matter to be drawn along the plane be four 
times greater than that which is contained in the mo- 


tt as 8 . . 2 


„— 3 * 


; (c)] This he had formerly proved when treating of pendulums. | 
() /is here put for 193 inches, the ſuppoſed velocity of the weight P. 


(r) R is rhe centre of gyration of the wheel. 


* . 


power of gravity, muſcular power, the impact of 


«© Theſe conſiderations areurged „to how, that from | 


_ ying 
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Motion of 
impinging is retarded in its progreſs : ſne, tor x 
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round an horizontal axis. 


ble and with the greateſt moment, the ra- 


EGD, ſo that the angular velocity communicated 


to the ſyſtem may be the greateſt poſſible. Here, 
ſuppoſing the moving force to be one-fourth of the 
weight of the ſyſtem, it ſhould be applied at a diſtance 
from the axis equal to twice the diſtance ofthe centre 
of gyration, in order to produce the greateſt poſſible 
angular velocity in a given time. 


In order (ſays Mr Atwood) to increaſe the ac- 


tion of a moving force againſt a weight to be raiſed, 
or reſiſtance to be overcome, a combination of two or 
more mechanic powers is frequently made uſe of. Let 
5 (fig. 118.) be a power applied by means of a line 
to the vertical wheel C: ſuppoſe the circumference of 
the axle K to be in contact with the circumference of 
any other vertical wheel B; ſo ti-at the circumference 
of the wheel B may always move equally faſt with that 
of the axle which belongs to C; let alſo the axle of B 
communicate mot ion to à vertical wheel A, to the 


axle of which a weight 9 is ſuſpended, ſo as to act in 
oppoſition to ; moreover, let the ratio of mn to 1 be 
0 ſum of the ratios of the radius of each whecl to 


that of its axle: then, if plun ⁊ g, the two weights p 


and q will ſuſtain each other in cquilibrio; but if p/n 
be at all greater than-g, the equilibrium will be de- 


ſtroyed; and our author gives a method of calcula- 


ting the quantity of motion communicated in certain 
circumſtances... -» 3 
Our anthor next goes through a ſet of ſimilar pro- 


poſitions relating io the pulley and wedge; after which 
he treats. of the accumulation of power in ponderous 
cylinders, and the uſe of balaſt-wheels in machines, of 


which mention has already been made; and havin 


action of a ſtream of water upon a wheel revolving 


6. Let ABC (fig. 119.) repreſent a water Wheel 


which revolves roand an horizontal fixed axis, paſſing 
through its centre S. Suppoſe DEF to be the axle 
of this wheel, and that a weight W 1s affixed to a line 
DW, fo wound round the axle, that while the wheel 


is driven round its own plane by-the force of the wa- 
ter impinging at I, the weight W may be raiſcd/tn a 
vertical line: having given the area of the boards H, 
againſt which the ſtream impinges perpendicularly, 
and the altitude from which the water deſcends, it 18 
required to aſſign the greateſt velocity witk which the 


wheel can revolve. 
e When a ſtream of any fluid (ſays he) impinges 


perpendicularly againſt a plain and quieſcent ſurface, 


the exact quantity of the moving force is equal to the 


weight of a column of the fluid, the baſe of which is 


| the axea upon which the fluid impinges, and the alti- 


"Motion of ving force; the radius of the axle SA being given; 

lies. in order that it may be impelled-with the greateſt ve- 
mr lacit 

"Tv the wheel ſhould be double that of the axle 

when the inertia of the wheel is not conſidered. 

FJ. Let ARCH (fig. 117.) be a ſyſtem of bodies 

'- moveable round a vertical axis which paſſ s through 

the common centre of gravity of the ſyſtem, Suppoſe 
DEG tobe a wheel, che axis of which is vertical, and 

. coincident with that of the ſyſtem ; let motion be 

commuuicated by means of a line going round this 

wheel, the ſtring DP being ſlretehed by a given weight 

Ps let it be required to aſſign the radius of the wheel 


* 


% 


tude that from which a body muſt deſcend freely from Motion af 
reſt by gravity, in order to acquire that velocity. This Bodies. 
will be the moving force which impels the body when "va 
quieſcent or juſt beginning to move: but after it has 
_acquired ſome motion, the impulſive force of the 

will be diminiſhed ; being the ſame as if the body were 


(6a and the water impinged upon it -with the 
difference of the former velocities. Wherefore the 


altitude of the column of the fluid, which is equal to its 
impelling force, will be always as the difference be- 


tween the velocity of the impact and that of the body 


itſelf ; and ſince the altitudes from which bodies fall 
from reſt are in a duplicate ratio of the velocities ac- 


quired, it follows, that the force of the impact will be 


in a duplicate ratio of the difference between the velo- 


city of the wheel and that of the impact. The fol- 


lowing is the concluſion drawn by Mr Atwood con- 
cerning the velocity : Putting A for the weight of 
the column of water when the wheel is quieſcent ; V 


the velocity with which it laune on boards II, 
&c. and y the velocity of the circumference fought ; W 


/ W_ SD 


theweightofthe wheel then V- VN 7 Lge 


J. Every other thing remaining the ſame, let the 
weight W be varied; and let it be required to aſſign 
the weight W, ſo that when the wheel hes acquired ebferva. 


to . ee tions on 
its uniform velocity, the moment of W may be the, x 


| ANSI 
greateſt poſſible. Here the weight 298. | 
8. Having given a weight W to be raiſed by the 
action of the ſtream of water, the force of which is 
A apainſt 4 quieſcent ſurface; let it be required to 


aſſign what mult be the proportion between the radius 


of the wheel and that of the axle; fo that the uni- 
form velocity of the afcending weight may be the 


greateſt poſſible. Here the length of the radius 


gWxSD 
Hence heconctules, that if the velo- 


_ city with which the water impinges againſt the boards 


be doubled, the greateſt moment communicated. to. a 


weight aſcending uniformly, will be increaſed in the 


proportion of 8 to 1. 


«« The force {ſays Mr Atwood) which communi- 1 


g- cates motion to water - wheels, and the reſiſtances which 
di ſcuſſed theſe ſubjects, he next comes to treat of the 


are occalioned by friction, tenacity, and various other 


canſes, render the application of the theory of mecha- 


nics to practice, in theſe caſes, extremely difficult. 


It is probably from. this reaſon, that the conſtruction 
af machines moved by the force of water, &c. bas 
been almoſt wholly practical, the beſt improvements. 


having been deduced from. continued obſeryation of 
the reſults produced in given circumſtances ; whereby. 
the gradual correction of error, and varied experience 


of what is molt effectual, have ſupplied the place of a. 


more perfeet inveſtigation from the laws of motion. 
“This ſcems io be the beſt method, as far as re- 
gards the practical conſtruction of theſe machines, the 


nature of the caſe will admit of; for althoagh there 
may be two ways leading ultimately to the ſame truths, 


i. e. a direct inveſtigation from the laws of motion 
and long continued obſery..tion, independent of the- 
ory, the latter is frequently the moſt caſy and intel- 
ligible, although leſs dire and leſs ſcientific ; the 


former being inacccffible to thoſe who poſſeſs the ele 


mentary 
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Motion of mentary parts of mechanics only. It is in vain to at- 


. Bodies. tempt the application of the theory of mechanics, to 


* 


the motion of bodies, except every cauſe which can 
ſenſibly influence the moving power and the reſiſtance 
to motion be taken into account : if any of theſe be o- 
mitted, error and inconſiſtency in the concluſions de- 


duced muſt be the conſequence. It was at one time 


la ppoſed, from this inadequate application of the the- 
'ory, that the ſame laws of motion would not extend 
to all branches of mechanics, but that different prin- 
ciples were to be accommodated to different kinds of 
motion. It this were truly the caſe, the ſcience of 
mechanics would fall ſhort of that ſuperior excellence 
and extent which it is generally allowed to poſſeſs. 
For it is probable, that there is no kind of motion 
but what may be referred to three eaſy and obvious 


propoſitions, the truth of which it is impoſſible to 


doubt: and if we are not enabled to inveſtigate the 
effects from the data in all caſes, the deficiency muſt 
not be imputed to the ſcience of mechanics, but to the 


want of methods of applying mathematics to it. 


6 This may be illuſtrated by an example, in order 
toſhow that the motion communicatedtowater-wheels, 
however complicated the data may be, is equally. re- 
ferable to the laws of motion, with the effects of the 
moſt uncompounded force. If a ſtream of water falls 
perpendicularly on à plain ſurface, the moving force 
ariſing from the impact only is equal to the weight of 


a column of water, the baſe of which is the ſurface 
upon which the water impinges, and altitude that 
through which a body muſt fall to acquire the velocity 


of impact. If the inclination of the ſtream io the 
ſurface ſhould be changed, the force exerted in a di- 


rection perpendicular to the plane will be diminimed 


iu a duplicate ratio of the radius to the line of incli- 
nation; the ſurface on which the water impinges re- 
maining. Now, when the water falls on the boards of 
a water- wheel, the direction ofthe ſtream makes diffe- 
rent angles with the planes of thoſe boards; for ſince 


the particles of water deſcend in curve lines, theywill 
_ ſtrike any plain ſurface in the direction of a tangent 


to the curve on the point of impact. Moreover, the 
water will ſtrike the higher boards TT with leſs velo- 


Fig. 119. city, and in a direction more inclined to their planes, 


than the lower ones II; it is alſo to be conſidered, 
that the ſtream will impinge on the boards atdifferent 


diſtances from the axis of motion: all which circum- 
| Nances muſt be taken into account, to find the force 


which tends to communicate motion to the wheel 
when quieſcent; and when motion has been com- 
municated, the force of the ſtream to turn the wheel 
will be determined in the manner already mentioned. 
But this is not the only conſideration which affe cts the 
moving force : The force hitherto conſidered hasbeen 
ſuppoſed to ptoceed from the impact of the particles 
only; in which caſe, each particle after it has ſtruck 
the board is imagined to be of no other effect in com- 
municating motion : but this 1s not whoHty the caſe ; 
for after the particle has impinged on the board, it 


will continue ſome time to operate by its weight ; and 
this time will be longer or ſhorter according to the 


different conſtructions of the wheel. In the oyerſhot 


- wheel; the continuance of the preſſure, ariſing from the 
weightof the water, will be longer than in the under - 


ſhot, the force which arſſes from the impact ofthe wa- Motion f 


ter being nearly the ſame in each caſe. The whole mo- 
ving force, thereſore, will conſiſt of the impact deter- 


minable as above, and of the weight oſ the water de- 


ſcending along with the circymterence; and eommu - 
nicating additional motion to it: this entire moving 
force being determined either by theory. or en- 
perience, may be denoted by A. After the moving foree 

which impels the circumference has been determined, 
the reſiſtance to this force muſt be found; foronthe pro- 
portion between the moving force and the reſiſtance, 
the acceleration of the machine will depend. This re- 
iſtance is of various kinds: 1. That of inertia. 2. If 


the machine is of that kind which raiſes weights, ſuch 


for inſtance as water ; the weight raiſed, allowing for 


its mechanical effect on the point of which we deſire 


io know the acceleration, mult be ſubducted ſrom the 


moving force before found; and this will be a conſtant 
quantity. There are other reſiſtances alſo —_— 
neal to weight, viz. thoſe of friction and tenacity, 


"Which are variable in fome ratio of the machine's ve- 
locity : in order to proceed with the inveſtigation, 


the exact quantity of weight which the friction is e- 


qual to, when the wheel moves with a given velo- 


city, muſt be conſidered, as well as the variation of 
the reſiſtances in reſpect to the velocities; whichcir- 
cumſtances muſt be determined by experiment. If the 


force equivalent to the friction, &e. be ſubducted from 


the moving force, the remainder will give the moving 
power, by which the circumference-is impelled upon 
the whole: this being divided by the inertia of the 


maſs moved, will give the force which accelerates the 


circumference. 


Atwood, for illuſtrating his doQrines concerning ac- 


celerated motion, and has been found to anſwer the 
purpoſe more completely than any other we have heard 
of : diſcovering at once the quantity of matter moyed, 


the force which moves it, the ſpace deſcribed from 
reſt, the time of deſcription and the velocity ac- 


quired. © | | 


1. Of the maſs moved. In order to obſerve the ef- 
feds of the moving force, which is the object of any 
experiment, the interference of all other forces ſhould 
be prevented: the quantity of matter moved, therefore, 


conſidering it before any impelling force has been ap- 
plied, ſhould be without weight; for although it be 


impoſſible to abſtract the natural gravity or weight 


from any ſubſtance whatever, yet the weight may be 


ſo counteracted as to be ot no ſenſible effect in expe- 
riments. Thus in the inſtrument conſtructed to illu- 


ſtrate this ſubject experimentally, A, B, fig. 120. re- 


preſent two equal weights affixed to the extremities 
of a very fine and flexible ſilk line; this line is ſtretch- 
ed over a wheel or fixed pulley abed, moveable round 


an horizontal axis: the two weights A, B, being pre- 


ciſely equal and acting againſt each other, remain in 
equilibrio; and when the leaſt weight is ſuperadded 
to either (ſetting aſide the effects of friction), it will 


preponderate. When AB are ſet in motion by the 


action of any weight , the ſum ABL would 


conſtitute the whole maſs moved, but for the inertia 


of the materials which muſt neceſſarily be uſed in the 
communication of motion: theſe materials conſiſt of, 
* | i The 


Bodies, 


The following apparatus has been invented by Mr | 
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wheels is to prevent the loſs of motion, which would 
be occaſioned by the friction of the axle if it revolved 
on an immoveable ſurface. 3. The line by which the 
b@lics A and B are Arge, ny , fo as when ſet in mo- 


tion to move with equal velocities. The weight and 


inertia of the line are too ſmall to have ſenſible effect 


on the experiments; but the inertia of the other ma- 


terials juſt mentioned conſtitute a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the maſs moved, and muſt be taken into 
account. Since when A and B are put in motion, 
they muſt neceſſirily move with a yelocity equal to 
that of the circumference of the wheel a b cd to which 
the line is applied; it follows, that if the whole maſs 
of the wheels were accumulated in this circumference, 
its inertia would be truly eſtimated by the quantity of 
matter moved; but ſince the parts of the wheels move 


with different velocities, their effects in reſiſting the 


communication of metion to A and B by their inertia 
will be different ; thoſe parts which are furtheſt from 
the axis reſiſting more than thoſe which revolve near- 
er in a duplicate proportion of thoſe diſtances, If 
the figures of the wheels were regular,from knowing 
their weights and figures, the diſtances of their cen- 
tres of gyration from their axes of motion would be- 
come known, and conſequenily an equivalent weight, 
which being accumulated uniformly. in the circumfe- 
rence abed, would exert an inertia equal to that cf the 
wheels in their conſtructed form. But as the figures 
are wholly irregular, recourſe muſt be had to experi- 
ment, to ailign that equivalent quantity of mat:er, 
Which being accumulated uniformly in the circumfe- 
rence of the wheel abcd, would reſiſt the communica- 
tion of motion to A in the ſame manner as the 

In order to aſcertain the inertia of the wheel ad, 
With that of the friction wheels, the weights AB being 
removed, the following experiment was made. | 
A weight of 30 grains was affixed to a {ilk line 


(the weight of which was not ſo much as jth of 2 


grain, and conſequently too inconſiderable to have ſen- 
tible effect in the experiment); this line being wove 
round the wheel abed, the weight 30 grains by de- 
ſcending from reſt communicated motion tothe wheel, 
and by many trials was obſerved to deſcribe a ſpace of 
about 38 inches in 3 ſeconds. From theſe data the e- 
quivalent maſs or inertia of the wheels will be known 
trom this rule : | | 

Let a weight A (fig. 121) be applied to communi- 


care mot ion to a ſyitem of bodies by means of a very 


flenderandflexible line going round the wheel SEDIM; 
through the ecntre of which the axis paſſes (G being 
the common centre of gravity, Rthe centre of gravity 
of the matter contained in this line, and O the centre 
of oſcillation), Let this weight deſeend from reſt 
through any convenient ſpace inches, and let the ob- 
ſerved time of its deſcent be ? ſeconds; then if / be the 
ſpace through which bodies deſcend freely by gravity: 
in one ſecond, the equivalent weight ſought = 


WxSRXSO b, 
7 


Here we have p=30 grains, Gz ſeconds, /=193 


MECHANICS 
Motion of 1. The wheel #5 d, over which the line ſuſtaining A 
 Dodjes- and B paſſes. 2. The four friction wheels on which 
Oe the axle of the wheel a 5 cd reſts : the uſe of theſe 


: | 5 335 
30 21323 grains, or 24 ounces, 

This is the inertia equivalent to that of the wheel 
4 he d, and the friction wheels together: for the rule 
extends to the eſtimation of the inertia of the maſs 


contained in all the wheels. | | 


The reſiſtance to motion iꝶ ereſore ariſing from the 
wheels inertia, will be the ſame as if they were abſo- 
lately removed, and a maſs of 24 ounces were uni- 
formly accumulated in the cireumference of the wheel 


@bed. This being premiſed, let the boxes A and B 


be replaced, being ſuſpended by the ſilk line over the 
wheel or pulley 4 b c d, and balancing each other: ſup- 


poſe that any weight n be added to A fo that it ſhall 


deſcend, the exact quantity of matter moved, durin 


the deicent of the weight A, will be aſcertained, for 


the whole maſs will be A+B+:+24 O2. £ 
In order to ayoid troubleſome computations in ad- 


juſting the quantities of matter moved and the moving 


forces, ſome determinate weight of convenient magni- 
tude may be aſſumed as a ſtandard, to which all the 
others arereferred. This ſtandard weight in the ſub- 
ſequent experiments is; of an ounce, and is repreſents 
ed by the letter . The inertia of the wheels being 
therefore =23 ounces, will be denoted by 1x m. A 


and B are two boxes conſtructed ſo as to contain diffe- 


rent quantities of matter, according as the experiment 
may require them to be varied: the weight of each 


box, including the hook to which it is ſuſpended, 
2 11 0Z. or according to the preceding eſtimation, 
the weight of each box will be denoted by 6 ; theſe 


boxes contain ſuch weights as are repreſented by fig. 


122. each of which weighs an ounce, ſo as to be equi- 
valent to 4 ; other weights of y0z.=2m, © =m, 


and aliquot parts of m, ſuch as z, zn, may be alfo 
included in the boxes, according tothe concluſions of 
the different experiments hereafter deſcribed. 


I 43 oz. or 19 m, be included in either box, this 
with the weight ot the box itſelf will be 28%; fo that 


when the weights A and B,, each being 25%, are ba- 
hnced in the manner above repreſented, their whole 
maſs willbe 50m, which being added to the inertia of 
the wheels 11 %, the ſum will be 61 ½½. Moreover, 
three circular weights, ſuch as that which is repre- 
ſented at fig- 123. are conſtructed ; each of which = 


1 0·. or if one of theſe be added io A and one to 


B, the whole maſs will now become 63, perfectly in 
equilibrio, and moveable by the leaſt weight added to 


either (ſetting aſide the effects of friction), in the ſame 


manner precilely as if the ſame weight or force were 
applied to communicate motion lo the maſs 632, ex» 
iſting in free ſpace and without gravity. | 
2, The moving Force. Since the natural weight or 
gravity of any given ſubſtance is conſtant, and the ex- 
act quantity of it eaſily eſtimated, it will be convenient 
here to apply a weight to the maſs A as a moving 
force : thus, when the ſyſtem conſiſts of a male=6 3m, 
according tothe preceding defcription, the whole being 
perfectly balanced, let a weight 407. or u, ſuch as is 
repreſented in fig. 124. be applied on the maſs A; 
this will communicate motion to the whole ſyſtem: 
by adding a quantity of matter ½ to the former maſs 
63m, the whole quantity of matter moved will now 
| become 


785 


inches, 1=38.5 inches ; and — p= . 


- 
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ig force being m, this extremity being coincident with 9, by attending 10 Motion of | 
ten the deſcent of A ie bent of the pendulum ; and with. a little practice, Bodies. 
joient the pendulinn beats, fo that the de- 

ear eommence at the fame inſtant. 

e/ocitf a nired. It remains only to de- 
3 1 inchthe yelocity acquired by the . 
iger A, any given point of the ſpaer 
el it has deſcended, is made evident to 


zich ſupporis the box 


A, 1 e elocity of A's deſcent being con- 
$7 laumlly will be the ſame in no two points 


page Jalcribed. This is occaſioned by the 
action "of the moving force; and ſince the 
t 1s mcaſured by the ſpace 
it, moviag uniformly for 
it had acquired at that 
beexperimentally obtain:- 
ich the des 


. 


cauſed, 


— oc ke) ” 
| ; 4m 647 
which gravity aecelerates bodies 
to the ſurface. . + 


FR 
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Suppoſe it were required to a 


We: boxes A and B 2 
2 ren ies 
and the maſs moved will be 62 now let 2 be added WAR! wilkmake6t z; now 


m fig. 122, be added id an equal weight 
ved Gam, as before ; wherefoꝶt tlie force of accelera- "MME 3s theſe bodies will balance rh other, and the 1 
tion zs z, part of the acceleration of gravity. Theſe whole maſs will be 63 . "It abt be added tio 
alterations in the moving ou may be made with ..#, mvwon will be communjeatide moving force B 
| in the more obvious and beige , and the maſs moved Gm. In eſtimating: 
elementary expefiments, there being no neceſſity for Emoving force, the circular wal 
e contents of the bat 
proportion and abſolute quantiti 
and maſs moved may be of ali 
according to the condiiions off 
luſtrated. I 1 ; f 
3. Cf the ſpace deſcribed. The body A, fig. 120. 
deſcends in a vertical line; and a ſcale about 64 inches 
in length graduated into inches and tenths of an inch 
is adjuſted vertical, and ſo placed that the deſcending 
weight A may fall in the midgle of a ſquare ſtages | 
fixed to receive it atthe end of the deſcent: the 


to A, che moving force will be an, and the maſs mo» 


s of the moving force 
aſſigned magnitude, 
o propoſition to be il- 


* 


IE 
* 


Suppoſe the maſs A, fig. 125, to have de- 


ginning of the deſcent is eſtimated from © on the ed by conſtant acceleration Þf force of mn, for 


ſcale, when the bottom of the box A is on a level any Men times er through 2 . let a cire 
with o. The deſcent of A is terminated when the eular frame be ſo affixed to the fene, contiguous" 10 


which the wei 


which th ight deſcends, that A may paſs centrally 
through it, and 


bottom of the box ſtrikes the ſtage, which may be 


ſixed at different diſtances from the point o; ſo that 


: by altering the poſition of the ſtage, the ſpace de- 


ſcribed ſrom quieſcence may be of any given magni- 
tude leſs than 64 inches. * 7 | 

4. The time of motion is obſerved by the beats of 
a pendulum, which vibrates ſeconds.z and the expe- 


i that this circular frame may intercept 
the zi z by which the body A has been accelerated 
from quieſcence. After the moving force has been 
intercepted at the endoſthe given Peer or time, there 
will be no force operating on any part of the ſyſtem 
which can accelerate or retard its motion: this being 


riments, intended to illuſtrate the elementary propoſi- the caſe, the weight A, the inſtant after 1 has been 

tions, may be eaſily ſo 4 that 2 ling 7 removed, muſt proceed uniformly with the velocity 
motion ſhall be a whole number'sf ſeconds : the efti- which it had acquired that inſtant: in the ſubſcqueur 

mation of the time, therefore, admits of conſiderable wi of its deſcent, the velocity being uniform will 

exactneſs, provided; the obſcrver takes care to let the meaſured by ſpace deſcribed 402 . 20y "CORVERLENS” | 

bottom of the box A begin its deſcent preciſely at number of ſeconds. * wy ; 

any beat of the pendulum; then the coincidence of Other uſes of the inſtrument It is needleſs to de- 5 

the ſtroke of the box agaiaſt | and the beat . ſcribe particularly, but it may not be improper juſt to 1 9 

of the pendulum at the end of the time of motion, mention the further uſes of this inſtrument; ſuch as | 

will ſhow how nearly the experiment and the theory the experimental eſtimationof the velocities communi- 

agree together. There might be various mechanical cated by the impact of bodies elaſtic and nonelaſtic ; 

devices thought of for letting the weight A begin its the quantity of reſiſtance oppoſed by fluids, as well as 

deſcent at the inſtant of a beat of the pendulum W; let for various other purpoſes. Theſe uſes we mall not in- 

the bottom of the box A, when at o on the ſcale, fiſt on; but the properties of retarded motion being a 

reſt on a flat rod, held in the hand horizontally, its part of the preſent ſubject, it may be neceſſary to ſhow 


in 
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ciſion as the propertiesof bodies uniformly accelerated. 
A fingle inſtance will be ſufficient : Thus, ſuppoſe the 
maſs contained in the weights A and B, fig. 125. and 
the wheels to be 61 m, when perfectly in equilibrio; 
let a circular weight be applied to B, and let two 
long weights or rods, each u, be applied to A, 
then will Adeſcendby the action of the moving force 


m, the maſs moved being 64 m, ſuppoſe that when 


it has deſcribed any given ſpace by conſtant accelera- 
tion, the two rods m are intercepted by the circular 
frame above deſcribed, white A is deſcending through 
it, the velocity acquired by that deſcent is known; 

and when the two rods are intercepted, the weight A 
will begin to move on which the velocity acquired, be · 
ing now retarded by the conſtant force n; and ſince 
the maſs moved is 62 m, it follows, that the force of 
retardation will be 7, part of that force whereby gra- 
vity retards bodies thrown perpendicularly upwards. 
The weight A will therefore proceed along the gra- 
duated ſcale in its deſcent with an uniformly retarded 
motion, and the ſpaces deſcribed, times of motion, 
and velocities deſtroyed by the reſiſting force, will be 
ſubject to the ſame meaſures as in the examples of ac- 
celerated motion above defcribed. +. Hi 96 
In the foregoing deſcriptions, two ſuppoſitions have 
been aſſumed, neither of which are mathemarically 
true: but it may be eaſily ſhown that they are fo 


in a phyſical ſenſe ; the errors occaſioned by them in 


practice being infenfibte. | 

1. The force which communicates motion tothe ſy- 
ſtem has been aſſumed conſtant ; which will be true on- 
ly.on a ſuppoſition rhat the line, at the extremitiesof 
Which the weights A and B, fig. 120. are affixed, is 


without weight.” In order to make it evident, that 


the line's weight and inertia are of no ſenſible effect, 


YES 
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Motion, of in what manner the motion of bodies reſiſted by eon- 
Bodies. | ſtant ſorees are reduced to experiment by meansofthe 
%— inſtrument above deſcribed, with as great eaſe and pre- 


2 


let a caſe be referred io, wherein the body A deſcerids Mot 


through 48 inches from reſt by the action of the mo- Bodies. 


ving force m, when the mafs moved is 64 m ; the time 
wherein A deſcribes 48 inches is increaſed by the-ef- 
fects of the line's weight by no more than vieh 
parts of a ſecond ; the time of defcent being 3.9896 
ſeconds, when the ſtring's weight is not conſidered, 
and the time when the ſtring's weight is taken into 


account = 4.0208 ſeconds ; the difference between 


which is wholly inſenſible by obſervation. | 
2. The bodies have alſo been ſuppoſed to move in 
vacuo, whereas the air's reſiſtance will have ſome ef- 
fect in retarding their motion: but as the preateſt ve- 
locity, communicated in theſe experiments, cannot 
much exceed that of about 26 inches in a ſecond (ſup- 
poſe the limit 26.2845), aud the cylindrical boxes be- 
ing about 13 inches in diameter, the air's reſiſtance 


can never iucreaſe the time of deſcent in ſo great a 


proportion as that of 240: 24x ; its effect thereſore 
will be inſenſible in experiment. 
The effects of friction are almoſt wholly removed 
by the friction wheels; for when the ſarſaces are well 
poliſhed and free from duſt, &c. if the weights A and 
B be balanced in perfect equilibrio, and the whole 
maſs conſiſts of 63 u, according to the example al- 
ready, deſcribed, a weight of 14 grains, or at moſt 2 
grains, being added either to A or B, will communi- 
cate motion to the whole; which ſhows that the effects 
of friction will not be ſo great as a weight of 14 or 
2 grains. In ſome caſes, however, eſpecially in ex- 
periments relating to retarded motion, the effects of 
friction become ſenſible ; but may be very readily and 
exactly removed by adding a ſmall weight 1.5 or 2 
grains to the deſcending body, taking care that the 
weight added is ſuch as is in the leaſt degree ſmaller 


than that which is juſt ſufficient to ſet the whole in 


motion, when A and Bare equal and balance each 
other before the moving force is applied.  _ 
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MECHOAC AN, a province of Mexico, or New 
Spain, in America, © bounded on the north by Pa- 
nuco and Gaudalajara, en the eaſt by Panuco and 
Mexico Proper, on the ſouth by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the weſt: by Guadalajara and the South Sea. 


f 4 
21 5 o 


The ſoil is exceedingly fertile; and the climate fo 


whoteſome, that the Spaniards imagine it to be poſ- 
ſefſed of ſome pecuharly reſtorative quality; for which 
reaſon the ſick and infirm flock to it from all quarters. 
The commodities are ſulphur, indigo, ſarſaparilla, ſaf- 
ſafras, cacao, vane lloes, ambergriſe, hides, wool, cot- 
ton, ſilk, ſugar, the root mechoacan or white jalap, 
and ſilver. This province formed an independent king- 
dom at the time Mexico was reduced by Certez. The 
ſovereign had long been the inveterate enemy of the 
_ Mexicans, and was confidered, next to the republic of 

Tlaſcala, as the moſt formidable barrier againſt the 
extenſion of the imperial frontier. However, he ſub - 
mitted to Cortez without ſtriking a blow, being inti- 

midated by the wonders he had performed witha hand- 
Ful of men ; and thus Mechoacan became a province of 

the Spaniſh empire, and a valuable addition to Mexico, 

Vor. X. | 1 1 9 0 


The country at that time was execedingly populous, 
but the natives are now much thinned ; and that ra- 
ther by the luxury and efteminacy introduced by the 


Spaniards, than by their' tyranny. The capital of the 
province is alſo called Mechoacar by the natives, but 


Valladolid by the Spaniards. 


| MEcnoacan, or White Jalap, in the materia me- 
dica, the root of an American ſpecies of convolvulus 
brought ſrom Mechoacan, a province of Mexico, in 
thin ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of a whilith co- 
lour. It was firſt introduced into Europe about the 
year 1524, as a p.rgative univerſally faſe, and capa- 
ble of evacuating all morbific humours from the molt 
remote parts of the body: but as ſoon as jalap bc- 
came known, mechoacan gradually loſt ns reputation, 
which it has never ſince been able to retrieve, It is 
nevertheleſs by ſome ſtil} deemed an uſeful cathartic; 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, and is not apt to of- 


fend the ſtomach ; its operation is flow, but effectual 


and ſaſe. Geoffroy affirms, that there is ſcarce any 
purgative accompanied with fewer inconveniences. It 
ſecms to differ from jalap only in being weaker ; the 

| 5 G 4 reſins 


Baltic; as do the Pecue, the Warns, and the Stope- 
nitz. This country has only one barbour on the Bake: 
tic, namely that of Roſtock, In both duchies, ex- 


„„ OILMEC2 0 1 CW RED LT ESL. 
m—_ _ reſins obtained from both have nearly the Came quali- 


ties, but jalop yields five or {ix ties as much as me- 


chescau ; hence it is fouud neceſſary 1o-exhibit the 
latter in tix times the doſe of the former to produce 


the ſame effects. . 1 
MECKLENBURG, # duchy of Germany, eon - 


_ taining thoſe of Schwerin and Guſtre, is bounded by 


Pamexania on the eaſt, by part of the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg sud the duchy of Luneyburg on the 
ſouth, the Baltic on the north, and Holſtein and 
Saxe-Laweuburg on the weſt. Their greateſt length 
is 8hayt 120 miles, and greateſt breadih upwards of 
60. With reſpec to tlie foil, much cannot be ſaid in 
favour ot it, as it conſiſts in general, either of ſand, 
or large and deſolate heaths, interiperſed with moors, 
woods, fens, aud lakes. It yields very liule Wheat, 
and not a great deal of oats, rye, and barley ; but 


| breeds a conſiderable number ot ſheep and caiile, has 


plenty of fiſh, with ſtone quarries, ſalr-ſprings, alum, 
iron, and ſome copper. The principal riyers here are 
the Elde and Stor, Which fall into the Elbe as it 


glides aleng the borders of this countky to the fouch-' 


weſt ; the Reckenitz, which diſcharges itſelf into the 


eluſive of Roſtock, are 45 great and ſmall cities, with 
three convents, and a great number of manors and 
farms, belonging either to the duke, the nobility, or 


convents. The peaſants are in a ſtate of villainape ; 
but the nobility enjoy very eonſiderable privileges. 


The ſtates. are compuled of the nobility and towns: 


and the diets, which arc ſummoned annvally, are held 


alternately at Sternberg and Malehin, The duch 


of Schwerin appoints four provincial counſe}lorg, 
- that of Guiſtro as many; who rank according ta fe- 


niarity with the duke's actual privy-counſcllorg as 


their marſhals do with the colonels. The leſſer eom - 


miitee repreſents the whole body of the nobility and 
commons, by whom the members arc choſen fr 

and without controul, and no edict relative to the 
whole country can be publiſhed without their conſent, 
or in prejudice of their rights. The inhabitants of 


this country are moitly Lutherans, under their fuper= 
| Intendanis, There are alfo ſome Calvinits and Ro- 


man Cathelics. Beſides the grammar-ſchaols in the 

towns, there is an uni verſity at Roſtock. The com- 

modities of the duchy are corn, flax, hemp, hops, 
wax, honey, cattle, butter, cheeſe, wool, and woad, 

Ava of which is exported, but hardly any manu- 
actures. 


Of the houſe of Mecklenburg, there are twoli nes 
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younger brother af the duke of Sehwerin, and grand- 


W. Vi 
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ll ſabſiſting,viz. that of Schwerin and that of Srrelirz . Meckion- j 


father of the preſent duke of Strelitz, Adolphus Fre- 
derick IV. who entered on the government in 1752, 
and whoſe family bath lately received 4 great addi- 


— 


The latter commenced in duke Adolphus Frederick 10, burg. EL 


tional luſtre by his Rricannic majeſty 's taking his fe- 
cond ſiſter for his conſort, and by hier own. great me- 


rit and noble deportment in that high ſtation. Be- 
Ades the dachy of Sireliuz, tn this duke belorig the 
principality of Ratzeburg, with the lordſhip of Star- 
gard, the ancient commauderics of Miro and Neme- 
ro, and a yearly 1 of 9000 dollars out of the 
Boitzenburgh toll. 


The title aſſumed by both the 


dukes is duke of Mechleuburgo prince of Wenden, Schwe. 


rin, au Ratzburg, count of Schwerin ang the coun- 
rry of Roſtach, aud lard of Stargard, By the agree- 
ment concluded at Wiiiſtock in 1442, 
Brandenburg, on the extinctiog of the male · line of the 
dukes of r is intitled to their whale ſuc- 
ceſſiun. The duke of Schwerin has two votes both in 
the diet of the empire and chat of the circle. The 
matricular aſſeſſment for the duchies af Schwerin and 
Guſtro is 40 horſe and 67 foot, or 748 florins mouth- 
ly, including what is paid by Sweden far Wiſntar, and 
& bailiwies of Pall and Næukloſter. To the cham- 


e cleQor ok 


ber of Wetzlar, theſe two duchies pay each 243 rix- 


dallars, 43 kruitzers: For the gorerüment of Mek. 


lenburg, the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the ma- 


negrment of the revenue, there is the privy council of 


regency, the demenſe· chauber, the high and provin- 
cial court of juſtice, to which aypeals lic in moſt. cau- 
ſes, bath fram the conGitary. and: the inferior civil 
courts, and which are common to both the dukes. As 
t9 the revenues, thoſe of the Schwerin ling muſt be. 
very eanſidlorable, thoſe ariſing tram the demeſne-bai- 
liwics and regalia alone amounting to 390,009 rix - 
dollars per annum. There is a tax en land that pro- 


duces no contemptible ſum, and that called the prin- 


cgſa't tax is fixed at 20000 rix- dollars: beſides all 


theſe, there are alſo free-gifts. The whole revenues of 


the Strelitz branch arg eſtimated at 120,000 rix dol - 


foon purged off, it accaſiong gripes, &e. A tea: ſpoon- 
ful of true caſtor oil is an excellent purge in this caſe; 
but the firſt milk. from the mother's breaſt is uſually 
ſufficient, if it flows in dus time. | 

x cog 4 3 * extract of 2 
poppies. It has alſo the virtues af foreign opium, bu 
in a ſoma what lower degree. | 
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lars. Each of theſe princes malutains a body of troops. 
MECONIUM, the excrement contained in the 
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